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MR.  W.  G.  CRAVEN. 

There  Is  something  In  the  very  name  of  Craven  that  brings  v^^ith  It 
the  Idea  of  a  Sportsman.  And  whether  from  so  many  of  our  Race 
and  Coursing  Meetings  commencing  with  the  Craven  Stakes,  or 
from  records  of  the  doings  of  the  family  in  connection  with 
Field  Sports,  It  is  Impossible  to  sever  the  idea  of  the  owner  of  that 
name  possessing  those  attributes  which  are  held  in  most  esteem  by 
followers  of  the  Turf,  the  Leash,  the  Road,  and  the  Chase,^  in 
all  of  which  pursuits  Mr.  Craven  has  eagerly  embarked. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Craven  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Augustus 
Craven,  second  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Craven  (whose  portrait  we 
gave  to  our  readers  in  October  last),  and  was  born  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1835.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  entered  the  army  in 
1852  as  a  Cornet  in  the  Second  Life  Guards,  and  in  this  corps  he  re- 
mained until  1858,  when,  having  the  previous  year  married  Lady  Mary 
Yorke,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  quitted  the  service. 

When  Mr.  Craven  first  came  out,  it  was  in  the  Steeple  Chase 
and  Grand  Military  line,  for  we  find  him  starting  Recruit  in  the 
Soldiers'  Race  at  Leamington  in  1855.  Like  many  Recruits  he 
could  not  expect  promotion  at  once,  and  he  had  to  bide  his  time, 
which  did  not  come  until  Zanthus  won  the  Craven  Steeple  Chase 
Handicap  at  Coventry.  This  piece  of  good  luck  was  followed  up 
by  some  other  small  military  races  ;  and  Mr.  Craven's  colours  began 
to  be  known  to  the  million,  especially  on  Pickpocket,  a  Welter  Cup 
winner  at  Windsor,  and  on  Johnny  Raw,  with  whom  he  carried  off 
the  First  Grand  International  Steeple  Chase  in  1857.  -^^^  success, 
we  should  add,  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  for  in  the  same 
year  he  won  the  French  International  Grand  Military  Cup  at  La 
Marche  with  Cigarette,  beating  Horniblow,  The  Dean,  and  several 
other  animals  of  good  repute.  After  this,  Mr.  Craven  took  higher 
flight,  and  began  to  think  more  of  flat  racing,  making  his  first  essay 
with  Mantrap,  who  unfortunately  broke  his  back  at  Epsom.  With 
Kalipyge,  however,  claimed  in  a  Selling  Race,  he  was  more  success- 
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ful.  Until  this  period,  Mr.  Craven's  horses  had  been  trained  by 
Balchim  of  Epsom  ;  but  he  dying,  A4r.  Craven  joined  the  list  of 
employers  of  William  Goater  at  Findon,  with  whom  he  has  ever 
since  remained.  Almack  and  Practitioner  were  his  '  Pioneers  '  in 
the  stable  ;  but  they  were  of  little  account,  and  he  may  be  said  not 
to  have  got  into  form  until  last  year,  when  Young  Rapid  astonished 
the  natives  at  Ascot  by  winning  the  Queen's  Vase,  beating  his  own 
stable  companion,  Birch  Broom,  Little  Stag  (a  tremendous  favourite), 
Fairwatcr,  and  some  other  first-class  animals.  At  Stamford  after- 
wards, he  agahi  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and 
beat  his  Little  Stag  a  second  time  with  Young  Rapid  for  the  Cup, 
which  his  Lordship  had  been  most  anxious  to  win.  Planet  greatly 
disappointed  him  and  his  stable  last  year,  for  although  he  ran  no  less 
than  nine  times,  he  only  won  twice,  viz.,  a  Sweepstakes  at  New- 
market, and  a  Aiatch  with  Blackrock,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, especially  in  the  Caesarewitch,  he  was  very  heavily  backed, 
and  the  impression  was  that  he  could  not  stay.  This  year,  however, 
he  completely  negatived  this  idea,  as  only  from  being  shut  out,  he 
was  prevented  beating  Scamander  for  the  Northamptonshire,  and 
within  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  carried  off  the  Metropolitan  so 
cleverly,  that  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  subsequently  purchased  him  for  a 
thousand  guineas. 

In  giving  up  Steeple  Chase  horses,  Mr.  Craven  by  no  means 
abandoned  his  love  for  the  Sport,  and  in  the  character  of  a  reformer 
of  the  abuses  connected  with  it,  he  has  within  the  last  three  years 
taken  a  very  prominent  position.  To  him,  indeed,  in  conjunction 
with  Air.  B.  J.  Angell,  and  another  gentleman  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  given  to  the  world,  we  are  indebted  for  the  New  Rules  of 
Steeple  Chasing,  under  which  all  respectable  Meetings  of  any  grade 
are  held,  and  which  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  a  once  popular 
sport,  from  oblivion  and  degradation,  and  elevating  it  to  one  of  our 
National  Pastimes.  The  evidence  of  ability  displayed  by  Mr. 
Craven  in  this  task,  evidently  pointed  him  out  to  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  as  a  fit  successor  to  his  Lordship  in  the  Stewardship  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  to  v>hich  office  he  was  elected  in  the  Craven  Meeting 
of  last  year  5  and  it  is  only  just  to  state,  he  has  not  belied  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  of  him  in  a  Ministerial  capacity. 

In  the  Hunting  V/orld  of  Melton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  Lord  Wilton,  . 
having  as  fine  a  stud  of  horses  as  ever  were  collected  in  one  stable, 
and  riding  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Leicestershire. 

On  the  box-seat  of  a  drag,  Mr.  Craven  is  equally  at  home  as  in 
the  saddle,  and  as  a  Yachtsman,  he  has  distinguished  himself  from  the 
crowds  of  'Nab-going  Nelsons'  who  cumber  the  beach  off  Cowes, 
and^impede  the  promenade  of  Ryde,  by  visiting  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Isles  of  Greece.  He  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  played  all 
the  roles  in  his  repertoire  as  a  Man  of  the  World  and  a  Sportsman, 
and  to  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  portion 
of  the  community  to  which  he  addressed  himself. 
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TESTIMONIALS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  ONE  OR  TWO 

IN  PARTICULAR. 

':',  BY    THE    GENTLEMAN    IN    BLACK. 

The  proposed  Testimonial  to  Admiral  Rous,  as  a  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  Turf,  is  one  of  those  startling  exceptions 
to  a  rule  which  go  to  prove  its  validity.  We  quote  only  the  an- 
cient formula  on  this  subject,  for  there  is  indeed  no  reason  whatever 
that  rules  should  require  exceptions  to  prove  them  :  nor  do  excep- 
tions, which  doubtless  exist  to  every  rule,  really  prove  anything  but 
the  fallacies  of  men  or  the  imperfections  of  machinery. 

W^hat  we  mean,  then,  by  this  proasmium  to  a  very  popular  subject 
at  the  present  time  is  this  :  that  we  have,  by  great  good  fortune,  hit 
upon  an  instance  which  will  contravene  the  fact,  that  a  public  testi- 
monial is  generally  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  public  truth,  lliere  are 
really  few  absurdities  equal  to  a  testimonial,  commencing  with  the 
humblest  slippers  of  a  Welsh  curate,  and  finishing  with  a  five  hun- 
dred guinea  presentation  picture  by  Grant.  We  address  ourselves 
particularly  to  those  who  have  received  them  and  those  who  have 
been  behind  the  scenes  in  preparing  them  ;  but  more  especially  to 
the  former,  and  beg  them  to  put  their  hands  upon  the  region  of  their 
hearts,  and  say  whether  a  greater  absurdity  exists  among  the 
convenances  of  society,  than  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  for  past 
services. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  record  their  utter  failure  in  a 
few  glaring  instances.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  that  we  can  do  so. 
The  majority  of  mankind  is  so  fond  of  following  a  lead  instead  of 
taking  one,  or  so  restlessly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  loose  cash,  that 
it  gives  itself  no  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ; 
but  deluded  by  that  shibboleth,  a  testimonial,  as  if  it  had  the  power 
of  a  loadstone  to  attract  metal,  or  the  harmony  of  an  Orpheus  for 
the  extraction  of  correspondent  notes,  down  come  names,  and  good 
names  too,  for  the  reward  of  services  which  have  never  been  per- 
formed, or  for  the  most  ordinary  performance  of  duties  which  self- 
interest  or  the  natural  obligations  of  life  have  prompted.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
subject  of  our  article  :  but  that  if  ever  a  recognition  was  well  merited 
from  that  peculiar  constituency  in  the  state  which  the  Admiral 
represents,  it  is  due  to  that  gentleman.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  quite 
worth  while  to  regale  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes  with  some  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  testimonials  in  general. 

The  recipient  himself  is  usually  tickled  immensely  with  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  He  may  be  supposed  to  argue 
with  himself  after  the  following  manner :  '  What  in  the  name  of 
'  Fortune  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  selected  above  all  men  for  this 
'  distinguished  honour  ?  I  have  been  supporting  a  wife  and  children  to 
'  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  regret  that  I  have  not  been  enabled  to 
'  open  more  widely  that  oyster  upon  which  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to 
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*  live.  I  have  preached  more  or  less  one  hundred  and  four  sermons, 
'  or  I  have  visited  a  fair  share  of  old  v^^omen,  or  I  have  sat  on  the 
'  bench  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  have  not  intentionally  robbed  or 
'  defrauded  any  of  their  dues.  I  have  hunted  hounds,  or  acted  six  nights 
'  a  week  during  the  season,  for  u^hich  I  have  been  handsomely  paid  ; 
'  or  I  have  taken  care  of  my  passengers  on  a  three  months'  voyage, 
'  which  it  was  my  duty  to  do.'  There  really  is  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous attaching  in  such  instances  to  a  piece  of  plate  or  a  well- 
painted  picture.  Both  parties  feel  the  humbug  of  the  thing  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  and  it  is  only  the  more  fortunate  that  words  are 
put  to  their  proper  use,  at  the  presentation,  of  concealing  the  thoughts 
rather  than  of  expressing  them.  If  a  man  is  to  reap  exceeding  great 
reward  for  doing  only  what  he  ought  to  do  properly,  ninety-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  thou- 
sand are  by  implication  fools  or  knaves.  This  does  not  appear  at 
first  sight ;  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  which  the  argument 
would  tend  is  so.  Unless  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  recipients 
of  these  bounties  have  undertaken  duties  and  responsibilities,  volun- 
tarily, and  without  adequate  return,  and  that  their  services  have  been 
of  far  greater  benefit  to  others  than  to  themselves,  their  selection 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  public  insult.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
point  in  which  the  proposed  recognition  of  the  Admiral's  services 
stands  out  as  different  from  ordinary  cases.  He  has  given  time, 
attention,  and  considerable  acumen  to  a  business  of  great  importance 
to  the  world,  voluntarily  and  consistently.  That  that  subject  has 
afforded  him  considerable  gratification  may  be  true,  but  it  must  have 
placed  him  oftentimes  in  positions  of  great  delicacy,  from  which  he 
can  only  have  withdrawn  with  lacerated  feelings  and  weakened 
friendships.  The  absolute  hard  work  that  he  has  gone  through  for 
several  seasons  in  the  department  of  a  great  and  successful  handi- 
capper  entitles  Admiral  Rous  to  a  very  handsome  recognition  ;  and 
as  he  can  have  sought  no  reward  but  that  of  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  best  for  the  support  of  the  Turf,  the  knowledge  of 
his  friends'  intentions  will  be  the  more  gratifying  to  him.  If  the 
electors  of  Westminister  had  ventured  upon  the  demonstration,  or 
his  colleagues  of  the  Admiralty  Board  in  1847  ^^^  proposed  to 
<^ratify  him  by  the  presentation  of  a  silver  dinner-service,  he  might 
have  accepted  the  honour,  and  have  doubted  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  tendered  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  motive^which 
urges  generous  minds  to  recognize  in  Admiral  Rous  a  very  great 
benefactor  to  the  present  racing  system  of  England.  We  have 
never  disguised  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  that  system  ;  it  is 
radically  bad,  and  inadequate  for  its  purpose  ;  it  is  overrun  with  faults 
which  are  incidental  to  the  system  itself,  and  clogged  with  others, 
which  are  ir  dependent  of  it  but  have  too  close  a  connexion  with  it ; 
but  no  man  can  deny  that  to  the  fearless  handling  of  Admiral  Rous 
and  his  colleagues  we  are  indebted  for  everything  that  is  honourable 
and  respectable  in  it. 

The  one  thing  which  deserves  a  public  testimonial,  and  to  which 
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alone  it  should  ever  be  accorded,  is  Public  Spirit.  Is  that  the 
motive  w^hich  has  actuated,  or  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  have 
actuated  the  man  in  his  performance  of  certain  duties,  obligations,  or 
responsibilities  ?  I'hat  ought  to  be  the  question  asked  by  the  donors 
of  themselves,  and  it  ought  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
recipient  to  himself.  We  say,  '  appears  to  have  actuated  \  for  no 
man  alive  can  possibly  tell  upon  what  principle  his  neighbour  acts  in 
the  daily  affairs  of  life.  If  his  actions  appear  to  belong  simply  to  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  his  own  personal  career  as  a  soldier,  sailor, 
clergyman,  chairman,  or  whatever  profession  he  may  have  embraced, 
extraordinary  recognition  is  absurd.  If  he  has,  on  the  contrary, 
conferred  an  extraordinary  amount  of  benefit  on  his  fellow- creatures, 
be  it  by  acts  of  personal  self-denial  or  courage,  by  talents  or  in- 
dustry, then  let  his  reward  correspond  with  his  exertions.  To  talk 
of  a  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  Clyde,  a  Newton,  or  an  Arnold  as 
having  done  their  duty  to  mankind,  and  nothing  more  than  any  other 
general,  mathematician,  or  schoolmaster  is  absurd  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  to  withhold  extraordinary  rewards  from  such  public  benefactors 
is  as  impossible  and  as  great  an  act  of  folly  as  to  present  a  hand- 
some testimonial  to  one  for  having  supported  himself  and  his  family 
by  his  own  exertions. 

We  remember  a  kw  years  ago  a  desperate  attempt  to  foist  into 
publicity,  by  a  great  complimentary  dinner  and  presentation,  a  youno- 
gentleman  who  claimed  to  be  the  amateur  walker  or  runner  of  the 
day.  By  the  good  sense  of  the  press  this  very  ridiculous  movement 
was  put  a  stop  to;  but  not  without  some  injudicious  remonstrances 
from  his  friends,  who,  upon  inquiry,  appeared  to  have  had  no  trouble 
beyond  writing  out  the  tickets  of  admission  and  selling  them.  The 
gentleman's  claims.  Indeed,  did  not  even  amount  to  the  valuable 
property  of  walking  so  many  miles  an  hour,  by  which  talent,  judi- 
ciously applied,  it  has  usually  been  conceded,  a  handsome  sum  may 
be  realized  without  an  appeal  to  public  liberality. 

Self-interest  is  truly  a  dominant  feeling  amongst  us.  It  is  not 
everybody  that  will  give  up  time  or  ease  to  the  remodelling  of  a 
vicious  system,  or  rather  to  the  best  organization  of  a  bad  one  ;  for 
that  is  really  what  Admiral  Rous  has  done.  Neither  is  it  every 
man  who  has  the  capacity  for  the  business,  even  had  he  the  will. 
Very  many  men  will  fight  the  battles  of  their  country  at  four  and 
threepence  a  day,  and  fifty  times  the  number  at  one  shilling.  But 
that's  their  business  ;  and  then  there's  the  shilling  and  the  glory, 
which  count  for  something.  Men  used  to  fight  duels  In  this  country, 
and  do  so  still  In  other  places,  with  Colt's  revolvers  and  the  bowie 
knife  ;  but  they  will  only  do  so  from  private  vanity  or  passion,  not 
from  public  spirit.  Then  they  want  to  be  paid  for  it.  That's  not 
public  spirit.  They  will  fight  their  own  private  quarrels  for  nothing, 
but  will  allow  anybody  else  to  be  shot  for  the  public  good. 

So  it  is  in  all  our  experience.  There's  a  very  good  story  In  North- 
amptonshire, which  we  may  tell  without  hurting  any  one's  feelings, 
on  this   very  subject.     A  very  eccentric  individual,  with   sufficient 
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public  spirit  to  make  him  singularly  disagreeable  and  meddlesome, 
proposed  a  testimonial  to  himself,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
collection  of  the  subscriptions.  '  Now,'  said  he,  addressing  an  old 
acquaintance,  '  my  fellow-townsmen  are  so  kind  as  to  think  that  I 
'  have  deserved  some  trifling  recognition  at  their  hands  for  various 
'  services  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  I  am  sure  it  would  give 
'  you  pain,  as  it  would  me,  to  see  your  name  absent  from  the  list  of 
*  subscribers.  The  sum  is  merely  nominal,  half  a  crown.  But 
'  perhaps,  you  do  not  approve  of  such  things.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  rejoined  the  other,  '  nothing  I  approve  of  more.' 
'  Ah  !  then  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  your  name.' 
'  Undoubtedly  j  only  half  a  crown  ?  that's  very  little  ;  and  as  I 
'  am  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  we  can  settle  the  whole  business 
'  now.  My  friends  have  unfortunately  put  my  services  a  little 
'  higher  than  yours,  and  the  subscription  is  five  shillings  ;  so  if  you 
'  give  me  half  a  crown  we  shall  be  quits.' 

This  was  a  clever  way,  though  an  unexpected  one,  of  putting  the 
case  by  the  non-subscribing  fellow ;  but  I  presume  it  answered  its 
purpose. 

Talking  of  this  public  spirit  reminds  me  that  almost  everybody 
lays  claim  to  it  j  so  that  it  may  be  considered  a  most  respectable 
property  in  those  that  have  it  really.  It  is  opposed,  of  course,  by 
private  interest  or  self-indulgence,  universally,  and  in  some  cases, 
meritoriously  cultivated,  leading  to  much  private  respectability,  and 
some  small  virtues,  which,  however,  may  descend  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  public  recognition  of  their  excellence. 

The  Chinese  allow  considerable  latitude  to  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  high  titles  are  usually  accorded  after  the  death  of  a  valuable 
public  servant.  His  family,  it  is  true,  are  benefited  by  the  exaltation 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  Emperor,  or  the  patron,  has  this  advantage, 
that  as  he  rewards  a  man  only  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  must  know 
whether  he  has  deserved  it  or  not.  We  regard  a  live  do^  as  better 
than  a  dead  lion,  but  prudence  is  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  Whether 
Admiral  Rous,  or  any  other  gentleman  as  deserving  of  his  country  as 
he,  would  prefer  this  post-obit  upon  himself,  we  cannot  say.  Post- 
humous fame  is  a  worthy  motive  enough  for  good  actions,  but  it  will 
be  none  the  less  so  for  the  silver  service  which  may  have  preceded  it. 

Nee    sibi,  sed  toti  genltum  se  credere  miindo/ 

is  a  common  enough  notion,  not  peculiar  to  the  days  of  Lucan,  and 
possibly  with  as  little  foundation  in  his  time  as  in  ours.  The  truer 
proverb,  some  say  the  truer  wisdom,  is  '  Every  man  for  himself  and 
'  God  for  us  all  j'  but  it  lacks  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  is  very 
commercial  in  its  policy. 

Men  may  make  mistakes,  I  think  they  do,  in  attributing  to  them- 
selves motives  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  experience  of 
mankind. 

We  feel  satisfied,  or  ought  to,  that  our  friend  Publius  has  long 
catered  for  the  reader  with  no  motive  beyond  that  of  amusing  or  in- 
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structing  his  fellow-men.  At  least  he  tells  us  so,  and  we  are  bound 
to  believe  him.  That  amiable  libel  which  has  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
it  is  true,  procured  him  a  new  coat,  and  his  last  ingenious  canard  paid 
his  account  with  his  blanchisseuse,  rather  overdue.  Man  must  live, 
on  a  fictitious  murder,  or  an  '  on  dit '  true  or  false,  if  there  be  nothing 
better;  and  if  the  honourable  society  to  which  he  belongs  should  see 
fit  to  determine  upon  a  public  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as 
a  'litterateur,'  he  would  no  doubt,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour 
done,  attribute  it  to  his  public  spirit,  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
slight  motives,  food  and  clothing,  for  which  he  scarifies  a  friend  or 
impales  an  enemy. 

Ah  !  ladies,  how  delightful  must  be  the  reflection  that  the  coach- 
makers  are  being  benefited  by  that  charming  equipage  in  which 
Aspasia  disports  herself  from  twelve  to  two  p.m.  daily;  that  that 
elegant  toilette  makes  glad  the  hearts  of  milliners  as  well  as  men  ; 
with  how  much  greater  satisfaction  you  will  fasten  those  handsome 
bracelets,  if  you  feel  that  a  division  of  labour  extends  your  patronage 
to  half  a  score  of  cunning  artificers.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
Juvenis  enjoys  his  tobacco,  so  pale  and  cadaverous  does  he  look  on 
the  strength  of  it ;  but  v/ould  rather  think  that  he  desires  to  give  a 
little  hoist  to  the  revenue,  and  will  do  good  by  stealth,  without 
blushing,  even  to  the  stony-hearted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Generosus  encourages  art :  that  is,  he  spends  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
pictures,  forgetful,  indeed,  of  his  own  enjoyment  in  them,  but  mindful 
ever  of  the  atelier  and  its  necessities.  And  the  racing  man  gives  five 
thousand  for  a  three-year  old  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  his 
native  country.  Public-spirited  individual  !  Now  to  which  of  these 
ladies  or  gentlemen  do  we  owe  a  testimonial  ?  Judged  by  our  standard, 
to  none.  To  none  would  we  accord  it,  if  public  spirit  is  to  be  the 
test  of  deserving. 

The  Romans  were  great  men.  Regulus  loved  Rome,  and  De- 
mosthenes loved  Greece,  and  Marcus  Curtiuswas  a  fabulous  monster 
of  patriotism,  who  buried  his  virtue  with  him.  Let  the  Admiral 
flourish,  and  leave  his  mantle  to  descend  to  an  admiring  posterity. 
He  loves  Newmarket  better  than  himself,  and  it  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  most  men. 

The  readers  of  Baily'  do  not  require  to  be  told  what  Admiral 
Rous  has  done  in  his  generation.  Rome  would  have  rewarded  him 
cheaply  and  miserably  with  a  chaplet  and  a  feast.  It  seems  almost 
irreverent  to  decorate  the  Admiral's  brows  v^^ith  a  mural  crown,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  extra-mural  amusements. 

Admiral  Rous  is  not  a  Turf  Reformer.  We  say  this,  lest,  visiting 
some  remote  region  of  the  earth,  this  article  should  persuade  men  of 
the  fact.  He  is  no  reformer  of  the  abuses  of  the  racing  system.  He 
adheres  to  light  weights,  short  distances,  and  other  little  matters 
which  are  in  our  opinion  detrimental  to  the  morality  of  the  Turf. 
Everybody  who  indulges  in  that  occupation  is  not  as  honest  as  he. 
The  Admiral  knows  this,  but  he  either  does  not  see  the  objection  to 
them  in  the  same  light  as  ourselves,  or  he  sees  (which  is  more  pro- 
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bable)  no  means  of  immediate  remedy.  Then  what  has  he  done  that 
we  should  hear  of  the  Salisbury  determination  to  present  him  with  a 
Testimonial  r  He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  Turf  cannot  exist 
without  the  ring  :  and  that  the  gentlemen  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves.  Then  why  have  several  influential  gentlemen  deter- 
mined to  recognise  his  invaluable  services  in  this  fashion  ?  We  will 
tell  you  why. 

The  Admiral's  labours  have  been  long  and  severe.  Besides  all  his 
Newmarket  handicaps,  he  is  engaged  in  the  same  toilsome  and  thank- 
less pursuit  at  Ascot,  Epsom,  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  and  at  least 
a  dozen  more  places.  Even  if  his  talent  were  not  as  great  as  it  is, 
his  search  after  truth  so  lengthened  and  so  irksome  would  entitle  him 
to  the  hio^hest  consideration.  How  manv  matches  does  he  make  in 
the  year?  However,  this  is  a  labour  of  love.  But  he  is  called  upon 
to  decide  the  most  intricate  questions  of  Turf  policy  ;  doubtless  a 
business  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified,  but  one  which  must  oc- 
cupy time  and  involve  him  in  occasional  dispute.  He  has  placed 
before  him  questions  in  which  are  involved  the  honour  of  individuals 
in  the  same  position  of  society  as  himself,  to  decide,  upon  very  deli- 
cate evidence^  as  to  the  nefarious  transactions  which  belong  unfortu- 
nately to  the  National  Sport  of  the  country,  and  to  give  a  verdict 
which  blemishes  the  reputation  of  those,  whom  his  interest  as  well 
as  feelings  would  have  kept  spotless.  This  is  a  very  hard  position 
to  be  placed  in  ;  and  one  to  which  nothing  but  a  public  spirit  would 
induce  any  man  to  submit.  Of  all  horrible  positions  that  of  a  judge 
on  a  man's  own  fellows,  his  peers,  is  the  most  painful.  And  so  he 
musthave  felt  it.  And  yet,  when  has  he  shrunk  from  the  difficulty  ? 
when  has  he  considered  his  own  convenience,  his  own  interests, 
when  the  Turf  was  in  jeopardy?  Not  at  all.  It  may  have  been  a 
most  painful  alternative  to  give  an  opinion,  for  an  opinion,  in  his  case, 
is  a  verdict;  but  every  man  will  bear  witness  to  the  honest  and  pains- 
taking manner  in  which  the  Admiral  has  met  his  cases.  Investiga- 
tions, fresh  in  everybody's  mind,  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
Men  may  have  differed  from  Admiral  Rous,  and  the  expression  of  a 
difference  need  never  cause  ill-will  when  made  in  a  courteous  manner  ; 
but  no  man  can  deny  to  him  the  most  unflinching  courage  and  inte- 
grity in  the  course  he  has  adopted.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  regret 
that  he  should  leave  to  future  reformers  some  radical  mistakes  in 
the  Turf  system.  They  never  can  be  undertaken  by  an  honester 
man,  and,  once  convinced  of  their  mischievous  tendency,  they  would 
be  reformed  with  unflagging  energy. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  think  that  a  Testimonial 
can  never  be  better  bestowed.  Speaking  from  personal  experience, 
we  should  say  that  ninet}^-nine  out  of  every  hundred  are  utterly  un- 
deserved, and  that  the  hundredth  is  impolitic  and  needless.  We  do 
not  say  so  in  the  present  case.  The  Admiral  deserves  well  of  his 
country,  as  far  as  his  labours  have  extended,  and  we  imagine  that  all 
parties  connected  with  the  Turf  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cord their  opinion. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  Testimonial-giving,  it  seems  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  make  public  a  subscription  which  we  see  advertised  in  the 
Northampton  papers.  Charles  Payne  has  finished  his  career  with 
the  Pytchley,  after  being  with  them,  in  one  capacity  or  the  other,  ever 
since  Mr.  George  Payne  came  to  them  as  Master  for  the  second  time. 
Charles  Payne's  name  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  great  days  of 
the  Pytchley  and  with  many  of  the  readers  of  '  Bally.'  He  has  known 
several  masters  from  among  the  best  sportsmen  and  men  of  po- 
sition in  England — Lord  Alford,  Mr.  Villiers,  Lord  Hopetoun,  and 
Lord  Spencer,  with  others  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
has,  as  a  servant,  obtained  the  most  excellent  credentials  from  all. 
We  may  add  that  he  has  deserved  them.  We  need  enter  into  no 
discussion  as  to  his  merits  as  a  huntsman.  He  was  paid  for  his  work 
as  I  am  for  mine,  and  did  it  weH  and  efficiently  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  No  Testimonial  is  required  to  satisfy  the  world  of  that.  He 
is  not  an  Admiral  Rous,  nor  has  he  distinguished  himself  beyond 
many  other  men  in  the  discharge  of  his  rather  arduous  duties.  But 
we  regard  in  the  light  of  a  simple  present  to  Charles  Payne,  and  as  a 
memorial  of  long  and  faithful  services  in  a  crack  hunting  county,  the 
subscription  which  has  been  already  liberally  headed  by  gentlemen, 
who  have  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  him.  He  is  a  grand 
horseman,  and  has  had  occasion  to  put  his  horsemanship  to  the  proof 
when  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  crowd  of  strangers,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  quite  as  much  riding  at  him,  as  to  the  hounds.  That  there 
was  not  a  kill  almost  before  a  find,  upon  many  occasions,  is  one  of 
those  mercies  which  are  not  measured  out  according  to  our  deserts. 

We  hardly  know  whether  this  intended  subscription  or  presenta- 
tion has  been  made  generally  known  ;  but  It  was  difficult  to  let  pass 
so  obvious  a  case,  when  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  peculiar  nature 
of  a  Testimonial  under  such  exceptional  circumstances  as  those  which 
surround  Admiral  Rous.  A  retirement  from  the  Pytchley  after  so 
many  years,  and  with  the  good  opinion  of  so  many  men  who  must 
have  known  Charles  Payne  almost  from  his  boyhood,  is  a  fair  occa- 
sion for  this  mark  of  respect.  We  have  no  wish  to  class  him  with 
the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  His  heart  was  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  had  as  pleasant  a  time  as  most  men.  But  there  are 
exceptions  in  that  country,  which  make  the  place  a  trying  one,  in 
which  not  every  servant  would  succeed  in  winning  golden  opinions 
from  all.  Independently  of  its  physical  requirements,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  display  of  tact  and  manner,  and  that  peculiar  cheeri- 
ness  and  self-confidence,  which  in  Charles  Payne  has  never  degene- 
rated into  freedom  or  incivility.  We  do  not  put  the  two  cases  upon 
the  same  footing  ;  but  they  are  admirable  illustrations  of  that  differ- 
ence which  should  exist  between  an  almost  obligatory  recognition  of 
great  public  services  in  the  Admiral,  and  the  mere  personal  gratifica- 
tion of  acknowledging  the  merits  of  a  tried  and  faithful  servant,  in 
Charles  Payne. 
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OSBALDESTON  AND  RUSSELL. 

There  are  three  component  parts  of  a  chase  proper — the  hounds, 
the  huntsman,  and  the  field.  The  exertions  of  the  two  former  are 
employed  to  account  for  their  game,  and  the  latter  too  frequently 
nullifies  those  exertions.  It  is  through  the  modern  demand  for 
pace  and  pace  only,  that  hounds  are  reduced  to  their  present  unsatis- 
factory state,  which  occasions  the  general  complaint  that  they  cannot 
make  head  on  an  indifl-erent  scent,  and  do  not  speak  to  that  scent 
when  they  are  upon  it.  The  evil  began  in  the  grass  shires.  From 
the  facility  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Midland  Counties  in  holding  scent 
over  the  large  pastures,  and  the  low  growth  of  the  fences  which  permits 
a  command  of  country  on  all  sides,  hounds  could  go  fast  from  an 
absence  of  impediment,  and  men  could  get  to  and  live  with  them  from 
the  same  causes.  A  fast  run  in  which  man  and  horse  might  be  chroni- 
cled in  an  undying  fame — such  as  '  the  Billesdon  Coplow  ' — v/as  '  the 
'  thing,'  and  the  oftener  this  might  occur  the  better  pleased  were  the 
many.  The  hunting  run,  where  hounds  proved  their  real  worth, 
was  judged  to  be  '  dead  slow' — to  be  the  antithesis  of  'the  thing' 
which  all  men  longed  for  as  '  harts  for  the  water-brooks.'  These 
wise  men  of  the  pastures  should  have  known,  and  did  knov/ — 
for  there  was,  and  there  still  is,  many  a  first-rate  sportsman  amongst 
them — that  hounds  which  can  hunt  the  slow  run  can  go  the  fast  one, 
but  that  the  converse  does  not  hold  good.  Fashion  prevailed,  and 
the  Metropolitan  shire  gave  the  law  to  the  hunting  world.  It  is 
the  pace  that  kills.  Sicvolo^  sic  jubeo  stat  pro  ratione  \oluntas.  There 
is  a  weak  spot  in  this  standard  law  of  fast  hunting,  which  for  the 
moment  we  v/ill  pass  over  to  deal  with  the  man  that  has  to  handle 
this  high-bred  pack  at  their  killing  pace,  and  to  speak  more  especially 
of  him  who  is  termed  a  gentleman  huntsman. 

Where  merit  is  incapable  of  contradiction,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  are  the  acknowledged  and  fortunate  possessors  should  not 
be  content,  each  with  his  ample  share  of  the  agreeable  reputation 
that  is  his  just  meed.  The  Kvho^oi  one  man  can  neither  obscure  nor 
lessen  that  of  another,  and  should  serve  as  a  cement  in  a  common 
bond  of  union,  rather  than  as  an  incentive  to  unkindly  feeling.  The 
unworthy  envy  of  another's  deeds  is  rarely  found  amongst  sportsmen 
beyond  an  honest  rivalry  in  the  field,  with  more  or  less  of  temper, 
although  the  liberal  professions  of  lav/,  politics,  and  religion,  show 
that  the  rule  of  charity  we  would  wish  to  establish  is  more  often 
broken  than  adhered  to,  giving  as  it  were  a  somersault  to  our  amiable 
pandect,  which  should  be  and  is  not.  What  more  virulent  than  the 
rivalry  of  sanctimonious  religionists,  each  hurling  anathemas  at  his 
brother  in  the  rostrum,  and  declaring  those  only  to  belong  to  the 
pack  who  are  members  of  their  fraternity,  and  pay  punctually  for 
their  sittings  ?  And  their  anger  against  the  children  of  Cush  ap- 
proaches malevolence. 

The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  as  a  sportsman,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  is  largely  diffused,  not  less  in  the  three  other 
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quarters  of  the  globe  than  in  Europe.  In  every  department 
of  wild  hunting  he  has  been  remarkable.  The  term  '  wild,'  in 
his  case,  is  not  an  idle  word,  for  the  tameness  of  modern  hunting 
not  satisfying  the  manly  audacity  of  his  temper,  he  has  searched  the 
depths  of  the  forests  in  all  lands  to  satisfy  his  longing  for  the 
chase  of  the  animals  fercB  naturce^  in  the  very  truth,  and  for  the 
savoury  meat  that  once  cost  a  birthright.  Of  his  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  several  details  of  fox-hounds  and  hunting,  the  article  in 
No.  59  of  '  Baily  '  supplies  sterling  evidence.  No  A4.  F.  H.  who 
has  studied  his  part,  and  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  empty  sign 
of  carrying  a  single  silver  horn  at  his  saddle,  but  will  allow  that  his 
paper  is  a  compendium  of  hunting  knowledge  with  which  everv 
M.  F.  H.  should  be  perfectly  conversant  before  he  undertakes  the 
responsibility  of  that  position.  It  was  painful,  therefore,  to  peruse 
from  such  an  able  pen,  from  so  genuine  a  sportsman,  the  followino- 
passage  : — '  While  I  hunted  Bedfordshire  I  had  been  out  with 
'  Osbaldeston,  and  did  not  like  his  system  in  the  field.  It  was  all 
'  flash — all  for  a  view — too  much  noise — a  great  deal  too  much  horn — 
'  and  no  perseverance,  and  the  worst  man  with  hounds,  regarding  him 
'  as  a  huntsman,  I  ever  saw,  was  Jack  Stephens.' 

The  hunting  career  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  in  his  capacity  of  hunts- 
man, has   been  less  prominent  than   it  deserves  to   be,  or  rather  it 
has  been  partially  eclipsed  by  his  performances  on  horseback.     The 
Clinker  and  Clasher  match  over  Leicestershire,  and  the  two  hundred 
miles'  ride  in  less  than  ten  hours,  at  Newmarket,  have  supplied  so 
much    subject-matter    for  chronicle,   gossip,    and  canvas,  that    the 
claims  of  the  huntsman  have  been  comparatively  overlooked.     Os- 
baldeston in  Lincolnshire,   Nottinghamshire,  at  Atherstone,  and  in 
Northamptonshire,  was  distinct  from  that  same  person  in  Leices- 
tershire.    The  difHculties  of  a  Leicestershire  field   obliged  him   to 
conform  to  the  peculiarities  of  country,  and  he  wisely  suited  himself 
to  circumstance  ;  but  even  then,  in  his  most  rapid  movements,  he 
was  alv/ays  distinguished   for  a  complete   mastery  over  everything 
appertaining   to    the    noble  science.     It  was  at  this    period  of  his 
career  that  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  saw  him,  and  judged  his  mode 
of  hunting  his  hounds  to  be  too  '  flashy.'     Let  us  do  our  best,  from 
the  amount  of  knowledge  that  we  may  possess,  to  trace  out  a  brief 
outline  of  the  hunting  career  of  this  brave  and  gallant  sportsman. 

Hardy  by  nature,  he  was  enabled  to  endure  a  continuous  fatigue, 
and  to  withstand  a  multiplicity  of  hard  knocks  that  would  have 
crushed  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  ordinary  men.  It  is  on  record  that 
when  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  mother  was  told  that  he  had  had  an  acci- 
dent in  the  field,  that  lady  replied,  '  Never  mind  my  son  ;  he  knows 
'  how  to  fall  well  enough, — but  tell  me  how  goes  the  poll  at  York  ?' 
And  this  physical  frame  was  vivified  by  a  moral  of  an  equally  posi- 
tive kind, — for  he  was  shrewd,  determined,  self-confident,  and 
learnt,  from  that  best  of  all  teachers  Experience,  under  the  guidance 
of  common  sense,  to  decide  for  himself,  single-handed.  '  II  n'est 
'  meilleur  ami  ni  conseiller  que  soi-meme.'     His  first  start  in  early 
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life,  as  a  master  of  hounds  and  huntsman,  was  in  Lincolnshire 
with  Tom  Sebright  for  a  first  whip.  He  had  purchased  the  Monson 
hounds  :  they  were  steady,  persevering  in  their  work,  close  on  the 
line,  and  were  withal  famous  roadsters,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
initiated  him  in  the  mysteries  of  his  exhilarating  pursuit.  Those 
who  may  have  known  him,  both  then  and  afterwards,  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  partiality  for  a  quick  and  lasting  line  hunter.  Although 
satisfied  that  he  had  a  pack  of  unerring  ability,  there  was  yet  a  cer- 
tain want  of  fashion  about  the  ticked  Monsons,  and  they  were  crossed 
with  the  Middleton  and  Vernon  sort — hounds  of  an  airy  elegance, 
that  he  acquired  at  a  large  cost.  Vigilant,  Vaulter,  and  Vanquisher  are 
names  that  will  long  be  remembered  as  stud-hounds  combining  every 
requisite  that  a  fox-hound  ought  to  possess.  The  Yarborough 
kennel  also,  held  by  him  in  high  estimation,  was  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  [the  perfection  of  his  pack.  The  reputation  of  the 
Osbaldeston '  Ranter  by  the  Yarborough  Ranter  almost  equalled 
that  of  his  renowned  sire.  The  original  Ranter  was  bred  in 
1790,  and  was  by  Dover,  a  descendant  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Ranger, 
out  of  Redrose,  sister  to  the  hardly  less  famous  Ringwood,  and  the 
line  descended,  in  unbroken  worth,  to  the  sire  of  the  Osbaldeston 
Ranter.  Tarquin,  likewise  by  Trickster  by  Belvoir  Topper,  was 
a  o-reat  favourite  ;  being  a  noted  gorse-drawer  and  finder,  depending 
in  his  work,  lasting  and  possessed  of  the  now  rare  virtue  of  a  most 
melodious  tongue.  He  was  largely  bred  from.  At  that  time  these 
hounds  were  unexceptionable  in  the  steadiness  and  brilliancy  of  their 
performance,  blending  together  symmetry,  nose,  perseverance,  and 
pace. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  first  appear- 
ance in  Leicestershire.  Here  he  quickly  learnt  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  serious  and  particular  difficulty.  The  meet  at  Kirby 
Gate  brings  together  a  number  of  men  in  scarlet  that  can  be 
properly  described  only  by  the  word  '  multitude.'  Amongst  the 
two  hundred  that  may  be  congregated,  there  must  necessarily  be 
those  that  are  good  men  and  true,  and  those  that  may  be  the 
reverse — sportsmen  of  the  highest  class — others  that  are  present  in 
obedience  to  fashion  ;  and  many  that  come,  and,  let  us  say,  come 
honestly  to  derive  a  profit  from  a  '  Baily '  pastime  that  demands  no 
slender  amount  of  means  for  its  indulgence.  Mr.  Varnish  is  a 
welcome  auxiliary,  ever  prompt  with  comfort  in  the  hour  of  equine 
need  and  sorrow  ;  and  if  confidence  be  reposed  in  him,  and  he 
know  his  man,  the  '  five-year  old  chesnut,  Woodpigeon,'  that  can 
go,  stay,  and  jump  '  alarming,'  is  not  long  in  forthcoming.  This 
diversified  multitude,  '  the  flower  of  Leicestershire,'  mounted  on 
the  finest  and  highest-bred  horses  in  the  whole  world,  full  of 
emulation  and  burning  for  distmction,  when  once  set  going,  is  not 
facile  of  control,  nor  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  Such  is 
the  Leicestershire  embarrassment  for  a  Master  of  Hounds.  It  is  the 
start.  Let  hounds  once  get  free  from  the  crowd — let  a  substantial 
rasper  in  a  cramp  place,  and  the  only  place,  purge  the  field  of  its 
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furor,  and  things  become  marvellously  pleasant  for  the  Master,  and 
for  those  that  are  there  and  can  see,  and  those  that  cannot  catch 
these  '  glimpses  of  heaven '  may  console  themselves  and  amuse 
others,  ^ pid  fraude^  and  be  Wagnerially  absolved.  Nevertheless, 
the  panoramic  display  of  a  Leicestershire  field  at  the  magic  words 
'  Gone  away,'  is  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle  elsewhere  unknown, 
and  cheaply  paid  for  at  the  price  of  a  month's  hunting  in  the  best 
of  provinces.  But  Osbaldeston  was  a  match  for  the  hard-ridino- 
cohort.  Having  undertaken  to  hunt  six  days  a  week,  a  large  draft 
was  procured  from  the  Belvoir,  and  with  it  came  the  famous  Furrier. 
He  was  a  young  hound,  and  at  the  end  of  a  very  hard  day,  when 
hounds  and  horses  were  all  beaten,  he  still  persisted  in  carryino-  the 
line,  and  topped,  in  his  onward  course,  a  very  high  gate.  He 
became  henceforth  a  stud  hound.-  When  'the  Squire^  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  forty  couple  of  Furrier  bitches  at  Kirby  Gate, 
he  addressed  the  cream  of  Leicestershire  in  these  words  : — '  There 
'  gentlemen,  there  they  are.  1  have  bred  those  beauties  to  please 
'  you — ride  over  them  if  you  can  !'  And  they  never  could  and  never 
did  ride  over  them.  Of  their  perfection  of  symmetry — with  graceful 
necks,  heads  well  set  on,  powerful  and  oblique  shoulders,  large 
quarters,  and  limbs  of  which  Fanny  Ellsler  of  old  might  have 
been  jealous,  too  much  cannot  be  said  \  but  as  Mr.  Grantley  Berke- 
ley justly  remarks,  they  ran  sadly  mute  and  were  impatient  on  a 
half-scent.  The  first  of  these  errors,  one  of  omission,  may  be 
attributed  to  a  Mostyn  strain  in  Furrier  ;  the  latter  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  country,  and  the  unrestrained  impetuosity  of  an  eao-er  field. 
When  scent,  for  pace,  fails,  and  a  bold  cast  forwards  into  a  patch  of 
gorse  and  short  thorns  is  sure  to  move  a  fresh  fox.  The  tempta- 
tion to  abandon  the  stale  line,  and  to  get  upon  a  fresh  one  with 
better  terms,  is  not  easy  to  resist,  especially  if  the  act  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  wishes  of  the  field.  The  Furrier  pack  of 
Osbaldeston  was  bred  to  effect  a  particular  object,  in  which  they  en- 
tirely succeeded  ;  and  whilst  the  pace  over  the  great  grass  grounds 
of  Leicestershire  holds  a  pre-eminence  of  virtue,  the  renown  of 
that  bitch  pack  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  metro- 
politan county. 

In  the  province  of  a  huntsman,  Osbaldeston  was  patient,  and 
most  averse  to  an  interference  with  hounds  until  they  had  made 
their  own  cast.  Often  and  often  have  we  seen  him  grind  his 
teeth  in  vexation,  and  heard  him  pour  forth  an  anathema  in  the 
falsetto,  when  his  favourites  were  interdicted  from  feeling  for 
the  line  by  the  continuous  charge  of  a  body  of  men,  whose  one  soli- 
tary idea  was  to  follow  a  leader  without  other  care  or  thought.  He 
knew  the  temper  and  constitution  of  each  hound  in  his  kennel,  and 
he  was  equally  well  understood  by  them  ;  so  that  with  a  cheer  and  a 
twang  of  his  horn  he  had  them  about  hin  in  an  instant.  In 
kennel  he  evinced  no  less  aptitude.  The  obedience  of  his  hounds 
to  command  was  in  an  especial  degree  exact,  and  the  '  bitches  turn 
'  over '  has  become  a  byword  of  canine  discipline.     They  invariably 
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carried  a  perfect  condition,  and  the  warm  bath  after  hunting,  with  the 
soft  soap  that  washed  away  every  particle  of  dirt — a  system  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce — rendered  his  hounds  free  from  lameness, 
and  preserved  them  from  those  ailments  incidental  to  excessive  exer- 
tion and  cold  wet,  with  which  others,  less  well  cared  for,  are  visited. 
Then,  again,  a  clever  servant  is  made  by  a  clever  master.  Look  at  his 
men.  His  feeder  Gardiner,  who  lived  with  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  career,  was  about  the  best  that  ever  was  known  ;  and  Tom  V/ing- 
iield.  Jack  Shirley,  Tom  Sebright,  Dick  Burton,  Dick  Sadler,  and 
Jack  Stevens,  amongst  others,  all  men  of  note  in  their  vocation,  may 
have  learnt  from,him  ;  but  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give  him  a 
wrinkle.  Jack  Stevens  was,  as  ?v4r.  Grantley  Berkeley  states,  a 
very  faulty  huntsman  :  in  stopping  hounds,  however,  when  running 
hard  upon  another  fox,  and  in  bringing  up  hounds  that  had  been 
flung  and  casting  them  in  at  the  head,  he  was  extremely  quick.  He 
was  also  a  fearless  rider  until  his  nerve  became  destroyed  by  intem- 
perance. Take  Osbaldeston  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  long,  very  long, 
before  his  like  will  be  seen  careering  over  the  grass  grounds  of 
Leicestershire,  where,  as  a  breeder  of  hounds,  a  huntsman,  and  a 
rider  his  name  will  be  ever  held  in  that  high  estimation  which  pre- 
cludes doubt,  and  certifies  his  unshaken  celebrity. 

Where  men  are  proficients  in  that  pursuit  which  is  a  common 
and  constant  object  of  attention,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  congeniality 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  of  spirit.  Experience  makes  palpable  the 
truth  that  overcomes  prejudice  and  caprice,  and  the  liber  veritatis 
has,  for  all,  only  one  page  written  in  one  language.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  vocations  v/herein  the  canons  or  laws  are  more  trite  and 
positive  than  in  that  of  hunting  :  yet  in  their  mode  of  application 
consists  the  diflPerence  of  success  or  failure.  Both  Osbaldeston  and 
Russell — properly  spoken  of  as  Mr.  Osbaldeston  and  Mr.  Russell, 
but  known  to  sporting  fame  as  '  The  Squire '  and  'Jack  Russell/ 
— were  strongly  imbued  by  nature  with  the  desire  of  chasing  the  wild 
animal,  and  to  set  in  operation  what  Cicero  terms  the  cants  alacritas 
venando.  It  is  an  in-born  passion  ;  and,  whatever  Locke  may  say 
about  simple  and  complex  ideas,  and  of  the  early  mind  being  capable 
only  of  receiving  impressions  from  without,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
both  the  Squire  and  Jack  Russell  must  have  had  impressions  from 
within  and  been  brought  into  being  with  a  fox  immediately  and  sub- 
stantially stamped  upon  the  retina  of  their  tender  imagination.  Here 
their  comparative  similarity  ceases  in  the  path  of  life.  The  one  had 
ample  means  to  gratify  his  longing,  with  plain  ground  before  him  \ 
whilst  the  other,  with  an  equal  desire, — with  the  same  powers,  but 
with  restricted  resources, — had  to  'arrive  at  the  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  he  has  attained,  by  toiling  against  a  less  fortunate 
distribution  of  this  world's  goods.  Talent  and  genius,  however,  are 
not  to  be  smothered,  and,  if  the  heart  and  determination  be  equally 
strong,  to  reach  the  goal  is  a  simple  question  of  time.  In  each  case, 
kennel  tuition  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  subsequent  cleverness 
of  their  hounds ;    and    by  attention,    kindness,  and   firmness   they 
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acquired  such  a  personal  influence — that  of  affection — over  each 
houndj  that  a  word  from  the  well-known  voice  commanded  that 
instant  attention  which  whipcord  never  will  arrive  in  effecting. 
Russell  had  learnt  his  hunting  accidence  under  George  Templer,  of 
Stover,  whose  singular  facility  in  training  foxes  to  hunt  hare  and 
rabbit,  and  in  turning  down  a  wild  fox  amidst  his  pack  of  *  Let  'em 
aloncs,'  without  one  of  the  hounds  moving  an  inch  before  the  word 
was  given,  has  been  already  related  in  No.  47  of  Bally.' 

When  Russell  first  joined  hounds  with  Mr.  Arthur  Harris,  they 
were  drafted  down  carefully  by  him.  He  knew  the  character,  good 
points,  and  defects  of  every  hound  in  the  two  kennels  ;  and,  from  so 
large  a  number  as  seventy  couple,  the  reduction  to  thirty-six  enabled 
him  to  make  the  small  establishment  tolerably  complete.  It  was 
a  firm  rule  with  him  never  to  keep  other  than  a  true  hound. 
Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  every  one  equally  clever, 
yet  a  hound  with  ever  so  slight  an  inclination  to  flash,  to  a  want 
of  perseverance  on  the  line,  or  other  defect,  even  trivial  of  its 
kind,  never  had  a  second  mouthful  of  meal  with  him.  This 
tenacity  to  have  worth  alone  as  the  primary  quality  was  the 
secret  of  his  killing  foxes  with  a  few  hounds — a  practice  of 
which  he  has  given  proof  within  two  or  three  years  by  hunting 
for  a  certain  purpose  a  scratch  lot  of  eleven  hounds  ;  but  they 
were  all  good  and  true.  Beauty  and  symmetry  had  no  charm 
unless  accompanied  by  more  sterling  attributes  ;  for  many  a 
comparatively  plain  hound  was  retained,  when  a  handsomer  was 
peremptorily  drafted.  One  bitch  in  the  pack  of  Mr.  Harris,  'Me- 
lody,' was  of  faultless  proportion.  She  never  did  any  great  good  ;  was 
equally  free  from  harm,  and  was  always  picked  out  and  noticed  for 
her  extreme  beauty ;  she  was  amongst  the  first  that  Mr.  Russell  put 
away.  A  rough  and  ready  master  of  hounds,  to  whom  she  was 
shown,  was  enraptured  with  her  appearance,  and  could  hardly 
believe  his  good  luck  when  he  was  told  that  he  might  have  her. 
Nothing  would  part  him  from  his  pearl  of  price.  He  drank  her 
health  in  a  beaker  of  181 1  vintage,  and  another,  and  another, 
and  persisted  in  taking  her  at  once  with  him.  As  he  rode  home- 
ward in  a  dream  of  delight,  in  his  lively  imagination  he  found  a  fox 
with  her — a  feat  which,  in  the  truth,  she  was  slack  in  performino-. 
'That's  it!  Good  iVIelody  ! — beautiful  Melody!  Yoi  !  push  him 
'  up,  my  own  handsome  bitch  !  leu  !  leu!'  Here  the  18 11  plenum 
made  a  tremendous  lurch  on  one  side  and  he  was  nearly  off  his 
horse.  Having  righted  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  mane,  he  was  hunt- 
ing again — '  To  her  !  to  her  !  yoi  for'ard  hounds  I  hark  to  Melody  ! 
'  away  and  away,  my  own  bitch  !  handsome  as  a  star,  and  good  as 
'  gold  !  I  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  guineas  for  ye  any  day  !'  Another 
see-saw  to  leeward  brought  him  bang  against  a  farmer  returning 
from  market.  '  Ware  hound  ! — who  the  devil  are  you,  riding  over 
'  that  magnificent   creature  ?  the  very  best  in  all  the  country,  and 

'the   handsomest  in  all   England!    Eh?  d you!'   fetching  the 

farmer  a  hearty  crack  with  his  whip,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  a 
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guinea  for  assault  and  battery  on  the  king's  highway  at  the  next 
petty  sessions.  However,  he  got  home,  Melody  and  all  ;  had  her 
by  his  side  and  fed  her  at  supper ;  sent  the  next  day  for  a  sign- 
painter  in  the  neighbouring  town  and  had  her  picture  taken,  which 
is  still  exhibited  in  that  ilk  as  the  Fox  and  Hound  par  excellence. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hounds  of  Mr.  Russell  were  under  com- 
plete control  :  he  could  do  anything  with  them,  and  required  little  or 
no  assistance.  Unlike  Osbaldeston,  who  had  the  help  of  men  of  thj 
stamp  of  Shirley  and  Sebright,  Russell  had  only  one  whip,  a  lad, 
who,  however,  had  been  carefully  trained.  On  a  return  from  hunt- 
ing with  the  then  Hon.  Newton  Fellowes  or  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  Russell  was  wont  to  summon  Sammy  to  the  dining-room, 
and  having  cautioned  him  to  be  attentive,  to  collect  his  wits,  and  not 
to  answer  in  a  hurry,  he  related  some  particular  occurrence  in  the 
day's  run,  and  then  came  the  postulate,  *  in  such  a  case,  as  whip,  what 
'  would  you  have  done  ?'  Sammy  duly  reflected,  with  his  eye  fixed 
on  Russell,  and  gave  a  deliberate  answer.  '  The  right '  was  rewarded 
with  a  glass  of  port,  and  '  the  wrong '  called  forth  the  symbol 
and  the  instrument  of  the  correctional  offence.  This  mode  of  tuition 
and  examination  was  eminently  practical,  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  that  adopted  for  candidates  in  governmental  offices.  The  latter 
crude  system  has  resulted  in  collecting  together  a  legion  of  under- 
bred and  artificially- crammed  intellects,  incapable  of  the  mental 
digestion  of  any  subject,  and  supremely  useless  in  any  utilitarian 
employment,  whereas  Sammy  became  a  clever  fellow.  We  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  this  successful  result  of  par- 
ticular and  private  tuition.  Moreover,  the  governmental  '  alumni  * 
never  have  the  solacing  glass  of  port. 

Russell  was  brilliantly  quick  in  covert,  and  when  he  had  found, 
one  twang  and  the  celebrated  scream,  which  would  have  risen  La- 
zarus if  he  had  been  huntingly-disposed,  brought  every  hound  to 
him,  however  deep  might  be  the  woodland.  He  had  two  particular 
notes  on  his  horn  ;  these  were  so  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
hounds,  that  on  hearing  the  one  which  denoted  a  find  and  away, 
they  would  leave  any  scent  that  they  might  be  upon  to  hasten  to 
the  joyous  signal.  This  Pandean  peculiarity  was  the  substitute  for 
a  second  whip,  and  was  ever  most  effective,  especially  when  more 
than  one  fox  was  a-foot.  He  was  also  a  patient  drawer,  and  no 
matter  what  the  day  or  the  obstacle,  if  he  were  there  the  find  might 
surely  be  depended  upon.  A  long  attention  to  the  habits  of  the 
wild  animal,  and  the  sharpest  observation  of  minutiae,  not  heeded  by 
others,  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  this  particular,  an  instance  of 
which  shall  be  related.  A  large  party  had  come  from  Heanton- 
Satchville  to  a  bye-meet  near  Potheridge,  the  birthplace  of  General 
Monk.  A  deep  woodland  on  the  banks  of  the  Torridge,  reported 
to  be  a  sure  find,  had  failed  to  furnish  a  fox.  The  blank  was  unmis- 
takable, and  all  hope  was  abandoned  when  Daphne,  the  closest 
and  most  eager  of  drawers,  by  the  Meynell  Dreadnought  out  of  the 
Meynell  Princess,  came  out  without   having  crossed   the  line  of  any 
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night  scent.  Russell  rode  down  the  hill  to  the  lower  corner  of  the 
wood  to  bring  his  hounds  away.  As  he  sat  quiescent  on  his  horse 
for  a  moment,  horn  in  hand,  something  peculiar  about  the  leaves  of 
a  thistle  near  the  hedge  attracted  his  attention.  He  examined  it 
attentively,  and  calling  to  a  countryman,  said,  '  Will  you  have  a 
'shilling  my   fine  fellow?'      'On,  e'es — sure,'   grinned  the   clod. 

*  Then  come  here  quickly,  kneel  down  and  smell  the  water  in  the 
'  upper  cup  of  that  thistle, — d'ye  see  ? — sweet, — eh  ?'  '  Oh,  ah, 
'  e'es  sure — oh,  varra,'  chuckling  inwardly  at  the  idea  of  having  the 
best  of  a  pleasant  bargain.  '  Now,  down  lower,  in  the  middle  one.' 
In  went  the  nose  down,  down,  snuffing  up  the  water.  '  All  right, 
'eh?' — '  Oo  !  Oo !  och  !  ah!  Chroist  Jasis !'  exclaimed  the 
snorting  chawbacon  ;  '  We  have  him,'  exclaimed  the  cute  Russell, 
turning  to  his  brother  master,  and  in  he  went  again  with  his  hounds, 
found  him  curled  up  in  his  kennel  in  a  bye-corner,  and  ran  into  him 
after  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes'  hard  chase. 

Again  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  Hayne,  Newton  plantation  and 
gorse,  a  strictly  preserved  covert,  had  been  found  void,  and  the 
hounds,  after  crossing  the  river  under  Milford,  were  going  through 
the  water  meadows  to  draw  Arraycot  wood,  when  the  keen  eye  of 
Russell  detected,  in  passing  by  an  overgrown  hedgerow  on  a  high 
bank,  the  branch  of  a  briar  that  had  been  displaced,  and  caught  upon 
a  thorn  by  the  passage  of  some  animal.  He  touched  the  branch  slightly 
with  his  hunting  whip  ;  it  gave  way,  and  returned  to  its  original 
position.  Calling  his  little  terrier,  Vic,  he  took  her  up  on  his  saddle, 
cheered  her  on  to  the  deep  hedgerow  on  the  bank,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments out  came  a  rattling  fox  that  gave  a  run  to  Townleigh,  East- 
lake,  Southwick  Moor,  Northcombe,  and  Wetherdon,  earthing  in 
Henford  Wood. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Mills  in  his  '  Life  of  a  Foxhound,'  p.  89, 
that  a  fox  does  not  leave  scent  by  the  pads.  The  canine  colloquy 
runs  thus  : — 

'  I  thought  the  scent  came  from  the  pads,'  remarked  Levity. 

'  And  what  made  ye  think  that  ?'  sneered  the  old  hound, 

'  I  don't  exactly  know,'  replied  Levity,  '  but,  certainly,  such  was 

*  my  opinion.' 

'  Then  never  express  such  a  foolish  one  for  the  future.' 
The  case  as  put  by  Mr.  Mills  over  the  open  is  true,  yet,  even 
then,  on  the  fallow  in  a  dry  March  day,  there  [must  be  an  ex- 
ception ;  but  on  the  road,  when  all  reeking  scent  is  gone,  with  a  fox 
well  a  head,  the  nose, — hard  down  on  the  granite  road,  first  irre- 
solute, then  with  a  half  whimper,  and  a  dash  onward  for  a  few  yards 
to  catch  a  moist  place  and  a  splash  of  mud, — is  at  that  time  employed 
to  feel  for  that  hungry  particle  of  scent  which  is  left  by  the  pad 
alone.  These  road  hunters  are  notorious  in  their  kennels,  and  work 
single-handed  ;  for  if  the  scent  at  such  time  was  in  mid  air,  the 
other  hounds  would  acknowledge  it  equally.  A  certain  road-hunter 
will  carry  it  on  an  incredible  distance,  confident  and  resolute,  with 
the  rest  of  the  pack  following  in  reliance  on  their  fellow-hound  gifted 
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with  this  peculiar  faculty.  The  Farquharson  Rival  and  her  daughter 
Adelaide  were  celebrated,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  Os- 
baldeston  Rocket,  by  the  Vernon  Rallywood,  out  of  the  Vernon 
Baroness,  was  a  warranted  Macadamiser,  and  his  son,  Prodigal, 
inherited  the  virtue.  The  Belvoir  Harold,  and  Goblin  by  Harold, 
the  Beaufort  Nectar,  by  Cheshire  Nectar,  the  Yarborough  Trimmer, 
the  Grove  Comus,  by  Herald,  out  of  Crazy,  the  York  and  Ainsty 
Trimbush,  and  a  host  of  others  are  chronicled  in  kennel  history  for 
the  possession  of  this  valuable  quality  in  a  hound,  and  it  descends  in 
families. 

Mr.  Phillipps  of  Landue  had  brought  his  fox  on  a  memorable  run 
of  nineteen  miles  from  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Camel  near 
Bodmin,  out  upon  the  western  moors.  The  hounds  came  to  the 
turnpike-road  on  the  bleak  headland  at  Templemoor,  carried  it  on 
some  way  and  threw  up.  There  were  Tors  to  the  right  which 
afforded  strong  holding,  in  the  line  of  the  usual  run  of  the  moor 
foxes,  and  Mr.  Phillipps  turned  to  cast  in  their  direction.  An  ex- 
cellent bitch,  Memory,  still  held  fast  to  the  road  without  speaking, 
yet  evidently  getting  forward  on  scent.  No  other  hound  could  own 
it.  Russell,  who  was  out,  believed,  watched,  and  followed  her, 
and  with  much  difficulty  persuaded  Mr.  Phillipps  to  give  a  longer 
chance.  On  she  went  for  a  mile  further ;  the  field  grumbled 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  run.  Another  half-mile  and  they 
grew  clamorous  notwithstanding  the  iron  determination  of  Russell ; 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  more,  and  just  before  coming  to  the  Jamaica 
Inn,  Memory  opened  shrilly,  cast  herself  from  the  road  on  to  the 
open  heath,  and  streamed  away.  She  had  carried  it  over  two  miles 
single-handed  on  the  road.  Mr.  Phillipps  brought  his  fox  to  hand 
seven  miles  further  on,  near  Dosmary  Pool,  and  nineteen  from  the 
find.  Without  the  road-hunting  of  Memory,  and  the  scientific  re- 
solve of  Russell,  the  fox  of  that  historical  day  would  have  been  lost. 
He  was  handled  by^means  of  pad  scent. 

These  moorland  foxes  with  which  Russell  had  to  contend  measured 
many  of  them  sixteen  inches  at  the  shoulder — long  and  tough  as  pin- 
wire.  To  give  a  chance  was  to  lose  a  fox.  However,  he  succeeded 
once  in  killing  a  brace,  earthing  a  third,  and  finding  all  three  together. 
The  meet  was  at  Deviock  Wood,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering. 
They  found  immediately  and  away.  A  brace  of  foxes  ran  side  by 
side  to  the  turnpike  at  Poundsconce,  with  a  burning  scent.  Here  the 
pack  divided  without  the  possibility  of  stopping  either  portion,  for 
they  were  running  with  their  heads  up.  One  portion  sank  the  vale 
to  Blissland  with  Russell,  and  the  others  faced  the  moor  by  Car- 
dinham,  with  Mr.  Harris.  On,  on,  over  the  brown  heather,  and 
by  the  Grey  Tor  in  its  solitary  grandeur.  Faster  and  faster ;  now 
and  then  a  short  whimper,  but  there  was  no  time  to  speak.  There  he 
goes,  good  hounds, — have  at  him  before  he  reaches  his  stronghold  ! 
— leu  on  him  I  and  he  was  rolled  over  after  a  five  mile  race  over  the 
sound  velvety  ground  of  wild  heather.  Pace  is  certainly  delightful. 
It  was  in  this  burst  that  Mr.  Harris,  on  an  Irish  mare,  Rosabelle, 
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coming  to  the  boundary  moor-fence — a  high  and  broad  bank  with  stone 
coping — rode  over  a  couple  of  bullocks  under  the  wall  on  the  drop 
side.  Fortunately,  they  were  standing  head  to  tail ;  had  they  been 
side  by  side,  and  the  outer  bullock  had  turned  moor-ways,  the  mare 
would  have  been  caught  in  her  downward  jump,  and  there  might 
have  been  a  fatal  crash.  Russell  killed  his  fox  in  the  vale,  but  this 
was  not  all  :  three  hounds  had  come  across  the  third  fox  in  view,  and 
were  seen  going  away  over  the  highest  scenting  ground  in  the  moor 
without  anybody  with  them,  to  Catshole  and  Brownwilly  Tor,  where 
they  were  found  lying  at  the  earth  in  that  rude  fastness.  Running 
into  a  brace  of  foxes  with  a  divided  pack  is  not  unusual,  but  to 
account  for  three  at  the  same  time  with  hard  running,  is  a  worthy 
conclusion  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  '  Beckford  of  the  West.' 

The  names  of  Osbaldeston  and  Russell  have  been  blended  toge- 
ther in  this  brief  notice.  Their  sporting  worth,  their  sterling  value 
as  fox-hunters,  far  transcends  and  ultrapasses  that  limit  within  which 
doubt  or  cavil  might  be  possible.  The  question  in  its  least  suave 
shape  can  only  be  one  of  degree.  Theirs  has  been  a  various  lot, 
yet  each  has  attained  a  renown  accorded  but  to  few,  which  is  a 
becoming  duty  to  concede  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record.  Men  of 
philosophical  tendencies  have  been  often  extolled  for  conferring  the 
reverse  of  gladness  upon  their  fellows — for  stripping  from  a  stern 
existence  the  few  consolations  that  may  be  gaily  enjoyed  by  the 
wayside — and  by  rendering  a  hard  fate  still  harder  by  checking  the 
warm  impulses  of  a  kind  nature. 

The  adamantine  utilitarian  is  a  sorry  philosopher— of  dyspeptic 
habit — and  killing  joy  everywhere.  We  will  have  none  of  him. 
Osbaldeston  and  Russell  are  worth  many  a  bushel  of  such  hungry 
quacks.  But  for  the  nonce  we  will  borrow  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
of  one  of  them,*  who  devoted  his'subtle  intellect  to  anything  but 
the  comfort  of  his  neighbour,  and  in  a  more  benevolent  and  right 
jubilant  sense  shall  be  applied  to  these  mighty  hunters  the  words, 
'  Tanto  nomini,  nullum  par  eulogium.* 


PAUL  PENDRIL. 

CHAPTER  XIl. 


Temple's  introduction  to  Galofaro,  at  the  jaws  of  his  own  den,  and 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  a  thousand  feet  high,  would  have  been 
deemed  an  ominous  one  by  most  men  in  such  a  position  ;  but  as  he 
either  did  not  or  would  not  see  how  galling  it  was  to  the  smuggler, 
he  rather  chuckled  at  the  notion  of  gaining  a  favourable  turn  in  the 
game  which  he  was  now  determined  to  play,  at  all  hazards,  to  the 
very  last  move. 

During  the  first  few  days,  however.  Temple  saw  little  or  nothing 

*  Machiavelli. 
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of  Galofaro,  for,  as  the  latter  had  very  soon  discovered  that  a  cordon 
of  gens-d'armes  had  been  drawn  round  the  Val-dell'-Orco,  and  that 
every  movement  of  his  was  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  a  set 
of  douaniers,  the  promotion  of  whom  was  made  to  depend  on  his 
capture,  he  necessarily  adopted  the  night  time  for  his  visits  to  the 
Grotta.  No  wild  cat  of  the  neighbouring  cairns  ever  moved  through 
the  bush  with  stealthier  step  or  keener  eye  than  Golofaro  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  the  spring  of  that  animal  on  its  prey  would  scarcely 
have  been  more  flash-like  or  more  fatal  than  his  had  a  douanier 
encountered  him  on  these  nightly  errands.  His  soul  yearned  for  his 
daughter  ;  and  well  he  knew  that,  so  long  as  he  was  ashore,  Agnese 
would  imperil  her  own  life  to  see  him,  if  he  failed  to  visit  his  home 
at  some  period  of  the  night  or  day. 

So  Temple  had  the  days  and  Agnese  all  to  himself.  Will  it  be 
asked  how  he  availed  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  ?  whether,  in 
addition  to  the  happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved,  he  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  with  any  one  right  principle  the  virgin  soil  of  that  mind 
which  he  found  innocent  and  pure  and  bright  as  that  of  Eve  herself 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  Creator  ?  Or  did  he  scatter  broadcast 
over  it,  as  an  enemy  might  have  done,  the  evil  seeds  of  a  fierce  and 
devouring  passion,  which  would  sooner  or  later  bring  forth  its  in- 
evitable crop  of  tares,  sorrow,  anguish,  and  death  ? 

Alas  !  the  fair  prototype  of  poor  Agnese  fell  before  the  arch- 
tempter,  apparently  without  a  struggle.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  Agnese,  Nature's  child  as  she  was,  had  seen  a  trifle 
more  of  the  world  than  simple  Eve;  yet  this  advantage,  if  it  could 
be  called  so,  would  have  been  powerless  to  protect  her  in  the  great 
danger  to  which  she  was  now  exposed.  No ;  it  was  something 
more  than  mere  experience  of  life  that  must  save  her  from  touching 
the  forbidden  fruit  which  hung  so  temptingly  within  her  reach.  Hap- 
pily for  her,  she  possessed  in  full  measure  the  divine  principle  of 
innate  purity,  without  which  her  best  resolutions  would  have  faded 
like  dev/  under  a  summer  sun. 

This  it  was  that  inspired  her  soul,  and  on  this  alone  depended  the 
secret  of  her  strength,  as  that  of  Samson  on  his  lock  of  hair.  This 
it  was  that  fortified  the  maiden  fortress,  as  it  were,  with  a  barrier  of 
triple  brass,  and  enabled  it  to  hold  out  triumphantly  against  the  most 
insidious  schemes  of  a  bold,  subtle,  and  practised  strategist. 

But  who  shall  paint  the  struggle  this  effx)rt  cost  her  ?  who  de- 
scribe the  tumult  raging  in  the  vestal's  veins,  the  war  between  sense 
and  principle,  flesh  and  spirit  ?  The  power  of  words  is  inadequate 
to  the  task. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  beautiful  autumn  day — the  very  eve  of 
that  day  on  which  Pendril  and  his  companions  followed  the  chase  in 
the  forest  of  Aitone — Temple  lay  in  a  nook  of  the  broad  ledge  sur- 
rounding the  Grotta,  and  close  beside  him  sat  Agnese  on  a  block  of 
stone,  from  which  point  every  object  in  the  gorge  below  was  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Neither  her  eyes  nor  her  thoughts,  however, 
seemed  to  be  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  her  narrow  domain  ; 
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for  apparently  she  and  Temple  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  playful 
antics  of  the  kid,  which  frisked  and  capered  around  them  in  the 
merriest  mood  j  now  bounding  in  the  air,  and  now  pirouetting  on 
its  hind  legs  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  utterly  unmindful  of 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  be  alarmed  for  its  safety,  Agnese,*  said  Temple, 
who  was  expecting  every  instant  to  see  the  little  madcap  go  toppling 
over  the  precipice. 

'  No  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  its  gambols,  and  have  never  seen  it 
'  make  a  false  step,  even  in  play.' 

'  Ah  !  that  giddy  thing  was  born  under  a  fortunate  planet,  and  is 
'  well  aware  that  its  guardian  angel  is  at  hand  watching  over  its  wel- 
'  fare.  I  envy  its  happy  lot,  Agnese,  and  would  gladly  exchange  mine 
'  for  it  to-morrow  if  I  thought  I  should  be  petted  in  like  manner.' 

'  You  would  soon  be  weary  of  such  a  life,'  said  Agnese,  parrying 
the  proposal,  '  especially  if  you  were  condemned  to  pass  it  among 
'  these  rocks  and  solitudes.' 

'  But  is  the  happiness  I  pray  for  to  be  obtained  on  no  other  terms  ?' 
said  Temple,  who  had  already  sketched  out  a  plan  for  their. flight  to 
England,  and  urged  it  on  her  acceptance  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
ardour  of  which  his  ingenuity  was  capable. 

'  On  no  other,'  she  replied,  solemnly,  '  except '  and   at  this 

point  her  voice  faltered  with  intense  emotion,  which,' notwithstand- 
ing all  the  courage  of  her  true  woman's  heart,  she  could  no  longer 
suppress  j  '  except,'  she  continued,  '  at  God's  altar.' 

Hitherto,  in  the  many  private  little  talks  they  had  held  as  to  their 
future  plans,  not  one  word  had  been  said  with  respect  to  matrimony 
by  either  party.  Temple  avoided  the  rock  as  ^one  fraught  with 
danger  to  his  prospects  in  life,  and  Agnese,  from  an  innate  con- 
sciousness that  allusion  to  the  subject  should  first  come  from  Temple, 
forbore  touching  upon  it  until  she  found  herself  all  but  shipwrecked 
and  lost  by  the  delay.     At  length  it  was  wrenched  out  of  her. 

Eternal  disrespect  for  himself  must  await  the  man  who  would 
place  a  woman  in  so  false  a  position. 

'  Never,'  she  repeated,  '  except  at  God's  altar.*  The  poor  girl's 
earnest  and  decisive  tone  would  have  extinguished  the  hope  of  most 
men  ;  but  Temple,  who  had  the  tact,  the  duplicity,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  Talleyrand,  only  felt  roused  by  it  to  further  action.  So 
Temple  dropped  his  hands,  felt  her  head,  and  humoured  the  pace  at 
which  the  young  one  seemed  determined  to  go. 

'That  is  my  full  intention,  of  course,'  said  Temple,  placidly;  a 
promise  that  burst  forth  on  Agnese's  heart  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
from  a  dark  cloud ;  but  had  the  mental  reservation  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  been  unmasked,  thunder  and  lightning  would  have 
speedily  followed  the  transient  ray,  and  then,  to  them,  the  deluge. 

At  this  moment  the  wild  scream  of  the  sea  eagle  brought  Temple 
suddenly  to  his  legs.  Agnese  too,  who  had  been  lost  in  reverie, 
scanned  the  deep  gorge  as  if  she  felt  sure  the  note  of  that  unerring 
and  far-sighted  sentinel  would  not  have  been  sounded  if  something 
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unusual  and  strange  had  not  appeared  within  its  range  ot  vision.  So 
she  looked  intently  over  the  rude  parapet,  expecting  to  see  the  object 
of  the  bird's  alarm,  but  she  looked  in  vain. 

'  Zara  left  for  the  well  at  least  three  hours  ago,'  said  Agnese, 
'  and  it  may  be  the  eagle  sees  her  returning,  and  mistakes  her  for  a 
stranger  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  bird  gives  a  false  signal: 
my  father  never  doubts  it.' 

The  poor  dumb  attendant,  whose  mutilation,  however,  did  not 
affect  her  ears  or  her  eyes,  had  generally  contrived  to  absent  herself 
from  the  Grotta  during  the  greater  part  of  Temple's  visits.  On  the 
present  occasion  she  had  trotted  down  the  rocky  staircase  with  a 
pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  coil  of  rope  in  the  other,  and  had  gone, 
apparently  in  search  of  firewood  and  water,  to  the  forest  below.  But 
the  time  for  her  usual  return  had  fully  expired  ;  and  as  the  shadows 
in  the  rocky  glen  were  now  rapidly  increasing  in  length  and  intensity, 
Agnese  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  at  her  prolonged  and  unac- 
countable absence. 

'  Something  unusual  must  have  detained  Zara,'  said  Agnese,  '  or 
'  she  certainly  would  have  returned  to  the  Grotta  before  this  time.* 

'  Mayhap  some  prowling  brigands  have  laid  their  claws  on  her,* 
said  Temple,  by  way  of  consolation.  '  They  may  get  some  water 
'  from  her  pitcher,  but  it  will  puzzle  them  to  get  any  secrets  out 
<  of  her.' 

Agnese,  however,  was  in  far  too  serious  a  mood  to  jest  on  the 
subject,  and  was  turning  to  reprove  him  for  his  ill-timed  levity, 
v/hen  again  that  shrill  note  of  the  eagle  vibrated  on  her  ear,  and 
added  greatly  to  her  anxiety. 

'  My  father  will  soon  be  here,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  she 
thought  the  very  presence  of  Galofaro  were  sufficient  to  protect 
them  from  all  danger,  present  and  to  come,  whereas,  in  reality,  he 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  that  awaited  her  on  her  \ery 
threshold  ;  and  he  it  was  who,  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  and 
defying  the  law,  brought,  as  smugglers  generally  bring,  desolation 
and  ruin  to  his  own  hearth. 

At  this  announcement,  if  he  could  have  done  so  on  any  decent 
pretence.  Temple  would  have  taken  up  his  hat  and  bid  Agnese  and 
the  Grotta  adieu  for  the  night.  But  although  the  current  of  his 
blood  scarcely  flowed  with  its  wonted  freedom  in  the  company  of 
Galofaro,  he  would  have  deemed  it  an  unmanly  act  to  quit  the 
Grotta  under  existing  circumstances;  so  he  again  seated  himself  on 
the  block  from  which  Agnese  had  risen,  and  awaited  Zara's  return. 

Had  Agnese  marked  the  look  of  resignation  expressed  in  Temple's 
countenance  by  this  necessity,  it  might  have  opened  her  eyes  to 
a  further  insight  into  that  gentleman's  character.  But  love  is 
blind  ;  and  if  an  angel  from  heaven  had  come  down  expressly  to  heal 
Agnese's  infirmity,  the  waters  would  have  been  troubled  in  vain. 
She  believed  in  Temple  with  her  whole  soul,  and  would  willingly 
have  died  rather  than  suffer  a  tittle  of  her  faith  to  be  disturbed  or 
diverted  from  the  idol  she  had  taken  to  her  heart.     Agnese,  who 
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had  not  for  one  moment  quitted  her  post  on  the  parapet,  at  length 
turned  suddenly  round,  and,  with  an  ejaculation  of  delight,  informed 
Temple  that  Zara  was  in  sight,  wending  her  way  with  a  quick  step 
homewards. 

'  Then,'  said  Temple,  inwardly  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
away  from  the  Grotta  before  the  arrival  of  Galofaro,  and  perhaps  a 
little  crestfallen  in  his  own  estimation  at  the  result  of  his  last  effort 
with  Agnese — '  then  I  shall  now  commit  you  to  her  hands,  and  of 
'  course  you  will  be  safer  in  them  than  in  mine.' 

But  Agnese,  apparently  not  heeding  his  remark,  took  his  hand 
between  hers,  and,  with  a  gentle  pressure,  compelled  him  to  stay 
until  Zara  had  explained  to  them  the  history  of  her  prolonged 
absence.  However,  the  terrified  countenance  of  the  poor  woman, 
and  the  agitation  she  was  in,  made  it  no  easy  matter  even  for  Agnese 
to  decipher  the  signs  which,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  she 
executed  on  her  trembling  hands. 

It  appeared  that  on  returning  through  the  dense  macchie  Vi^hich 
encloses  the  entrance  to  the  Vall-dell'-Orco  and  screens  it  from  the 
outer  world  by  a  mass  of  evergreen  foliage,  into  whose  sacred  shade 
not  even  '  day's  garish  eye  '  presumes  to  enter,  Zara  suddenly  became 
aware  that  the  air  in  which  she  moved  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  tobacco-smoke.  So  she  paused  and  looked  around  her  with 
the  utmost  caution  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  quarter  whence  it 
originated.  This  she  was  not  long  in  doing,  for,  literally  led  by  her 
nose,  she  crept  stealthily  to  a  spot  so  hemmed  in  by  holly  and  ilex 
that  she  could  advance  no  farther.  Her  quick  eye,  however,  was 
not  slow  to  detect  through  the  tangled  shrubs  the  presence  of  half  a 
dozen  gens-d'armes,  lying  on  the  ground  within  this  natural  bower. 
They  were  all  smoking  and  talking  in  so  earnest  but  subdued  a  tone, 
that  she  held  her  breath  and  drew  as  near  as  she  could  venture  to 
the  intervening  screen,  hoping  to  hear  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion, which,  she  shrewdly  suspected,  related  to  Galofaro  and  the 
occupants  of  the  Grotta. 

'  He  invariably  takes  himself  off  to  Ajaccio  at  nightfall,  I  tell  you,' 
said  a  young  officer,  who  appeared  to  command  the  party,  'and  then, 
'  when  the  coast  is  clear,  I  believe  the  sea-wolf  comes  to  his  den.' 

'  In  that  case,'  said  another,  *  may  the  colony  of  Cayenne  be  my 
*  lot  if  I  do  not  take  him,  alive  or  dead,  this  night.' 

The  speaker  was  a  huge,  square-shouldered  Hercules,  called  by  his 
comrades  Louis  le  Grand.  He  had  been  especially  selected  for  this 
service,  and  being  a  man  whose  courage  and  audacity  were  on  a  par 
with  his  physical  strength,  it  was  believed  if  he  came  within  arm's 
length  of  Galofaro  that  the  freebooter  would  be  no  match  for  the 
Titan. 

'  Bravo,  Louis  !  thou  shalt  not  want  one  man,  at  least,  who  will 
'  stand  by  thee  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,'  said  de  Grenier,  who, 
half  ashamed  of  his  position  as  commandant  of  a  troop  of  detectives, 
would  have  himself  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  if  he  had  known 
when  and  how  to  catch  him  there. 
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Poor  Zara's  heart,  as  she  listened  to  the  language  of  those  two 
determined  men,  quivered  with  fear  ;  and  certainly  if  either  of  them 
had  applied  his  ear  to  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of  Fine-ear,  he 
might  have  heard  its  quick  and  tremulous  pulsation,  even  at  that 
distance.  But  while  she  was  deliberating  on  the  best  mode  of 
retreating  from  the  spot  in  order  to  convey  her  tidings  to  Agnese  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  men  arose  and  separated,  having  first 
arranged  that  the  Grotta  should  be  attacked  by  the  whole  party  so 
soon  as  Galofaro  could  be  distinctly  harboured  in  his  rocky  lair. 

Accordingly  a  cordon  was  at  once  drawn  across  the  jaws  of  the  Val- 
dell'-Orco,  so  that  to  enter  it  without  observation  would  have  been  a 
feat  worthy  of  the  smuggler's  art.  Alas  !  Zara,  in  her  attempt  to  do 
so,  suddenly  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Louis  le  Grand  himself; 
and  that  hero,  under  the  impression  that  Galofaro  was  a  kind  of  Pro- 
teus, capable  of  assuming  the  form  of  any  living  animal,  even  that  of 
an  old  woman,  subjected  the  poor  helpless  creature  to  somewhat  rough 
usage  ;  nor  did  she  escape  from  his  clutches  till  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  his  suspicions  on  that  point  were  altogether  unfounded. 
The  eacrle  had  then  sounded  the  alarm — a  foreboding  signal  that 
was  invariably  followed  by  further  incidents  more  or  less  affecting 
the  tenants  of  the  rock. 

The  contortions  of  Zara's  countenance,  as  she  described  these 
proceedings,  expressed,  far  better  than  mere  words  could  do,  the 
terror  she  suffered  and  the  woe  she  anticipated  from  the  proposed 
night  attack.  Agnese,  on  the  other  hand,  although  unprepared  for 
such  astounding  information,  received  it,  as  Joan  of  Arc  might  have 
done,  with  a  calm  awe,  but  without  a  shadow  of  dismay  ;  indeed, 
craven  fear  had  no  place  in  her  nature.  Young,  placid,  and  gentle, 
she  bent  like  a  bulrush  before  the  soft  south  wind  or  the  rippling 
wave  ;  but  when  the  storm  broke  and  the  waters  rose,  at  such  time 
the  spirit  of  the  sire  gleamed  in  her  eye,  and  she  gave  token  that  she 
could  be,  as  he  was,  '  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity.' 

'  God  grant,'  she  said,  calmly,  '  that  my  father  may  not  attempt 
'his  usual  visit,  at  least  this  night.  But  if  he  do,  and  his  foot  be 
*•  once  planted  on  the  rock,  I  shall  have  no  fear  for  his  safety.' 

'Would  ^he  defend  it,  'think  you,  against  such  odds  ?'  inquired 
Temple,  doubtingly. 

'  To  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,'  replied  Agnese,  unhesitatingly, 
but  half  surprised  at  the  question.  '  My  father  will  scarcely  trouble 
'  himself  about  their  numbers  if  they  are  rash  enough  to  attack  him 
'  on  his  own  hearthstone.' 

However  disposed  Temple  might  have  been  to  escape  from  the 
company  of  Galofaro,  and  thereby  from  the  consequences  of  an 
impending  and  probably  a  bloody  struggle,  in  which  he  could  gain 
little,  and  might  lose  not  only  his  liberty  but  his  life,  he  was  not 
slow  to  foresee  that,  if  the  fortune  of  war  favoured  the  gens-d'armes, 
the  smuggler  would  not  be  the  only  prize  on  which  they  would  lay 
hands  ;  and  his  soul  absolutely  felt  the  torture  of  Hades  as  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  his  fair  Briseis  in  the  possession  of  another  man. 
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He  would  have  closed  his  eyes,  If  he  could,  at  the  hideous  appari- 
tion, but,  like  the  genius  in  the  fairy  tale,  it  assumed  at  once  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  it  scared  and  mastered  even  its  own 
creator. 

'  Quite  right  too,'  exclaimed  Temple,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  upshot,  he  would  await  Galofaro's 
arrival  at  the  Grotta,  and  then  shape  his  course  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  '  but  can  he  succeed  in  running  the  blockade,  Agnese  ?  for 
'  that  will  be  no  easy  task  even  for  so  practised  a  hand.' 

'  Certainly  ;  there  are  twenty  different  entrances  to  the  gorge, 
«  many  of  which  are  known  to  my  father  alone,  and  these,  by  night 
'  or  by  day,  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  pocket.' 

'  In  that  case,  if  he  is  as  sure-footed  as  a  chamois,  and  as  stealthy 
'  as  a  mountain  cat,  it  is  just  possible  he  may  do  it  without  detec- 
'  tion.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Zara,  who  had  apparently 
recovered  her  equilibrium,  was  busily  engaged  in  rolling  boulders  of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  apiece  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  Exerting  her  utmost  physical  power,  she 
managed  in  a  short  time  to  raise  a  pile  so  formidable  that  nothing 
less  than  a  field-piece  could  have  breached  it;  and  as  it  frowned 
over  the  almost  perpendicular  pathway  in  front,  and  rested  on  its 
side  upon  the  sheer  edge  of  the  precipice,  no  human  being  except  a 
sailor  would  have  attempted  to  scale  so  loose  and  so  inaccessible  a 
structure.  But  throwing  over  it  a  rope,  which  was  made  fast  to  an 
iron  ring  fixed  into  the  solid  rock,  Zara  contrived  to  render  the  ascent 
comparatively  easy  by  these  means,  and  thus  to  secure  for  Galofaro 
a  ready  access  in  case  of  hot  pursuit  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  rope,  as  in  the  case  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
ladder,  the  barrier  became  at  once  insurmountable.  A  drawbridge 
and  a  portcullis  could  scarcely  have  fortified  the  rocky  citadel  more 
securely. 

Agnese,  too,  lent  a  willing  hand  to  this  labour ;  and,  although  at  every 
additional  stone  piled  upon  the  parapet  Temple's  incarceration  for 
the  night  became  more  and  more  probable,  the  prospect  of  Agnese's 
capture  filled  him  with  an  apprehension  that  chained  him,  as  it  were, 
to  the  spot ;  and  under  this  feeling,  strong  as  death,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  that,  so  long  as  he  could  pull  a  trigger,  no  gens-d'armes 
should  lay  a  finger  on  Agnese. 

'  Unlucky  rather,'  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  as,  probing  his  coat 
pocket  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  ammunition  beyond  the  six 
charges  in  his  Faucheux  revolver ;  '  however,  that  will  probably  be 
'  more  than  enough,  if  Galofaro's  the  man  I  take  him  to  be.' 

Temple,  while  at  Oxford,  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  the 
pistol  galleries  that  he  had  become  a  finished  perforrner  with  that 
weapon  ;  and  although  he  could  not  pretend  to  the  skill  of  Captain 
Tom  Gronow,  who,  in  the  days  of  Plancus,  could  literally  snuff  oft' 
nine  sparrows'  heads  out  of  ten,  yet  his  prowess  was  such  that  at 
twelve  paces  he  could  hit  the  ace  of  hearts  a  dozen  times  in  succes- 
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sion  ;  so  at  close  quarters  he  was  likely  to  be  an  awkward  customer, 
especially  when  fighting  in  self-defence. 

Agnese's  anxious  looks,  as  the  time  drew  near  for  her  father's  ex- 
pected visit,  did  not  escape  Temple's  observation  ;  but  he  totally 
misconstrued  their  meaning,  when  he  said,  in  an  encouraging  tone, 
'  Cheer  up,  Agnese  ;  these^  fellows  will  scarcely  dare  to  attack  the 
'  Grotta  when  they  find  your  father  and  I  so  well  prepared  to  receive 
'  them.' 

'  They  would  be  bold  men  to  do  so  ;  but  although  the  reward 
'  offered  for  my  father's  apprehension  is  so  large,  I  believe  it  will  be 
'  many  a  day  before  that  prize  is  earned.  For  him  I  have  no  fear  ; 
'  he  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  freebooter,  evading,  breaking,  and  defy- 
'  ing  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  always  escaping  by  a  thousand  devices 
'  from  the  traps  laid  for  his  capture.  But  for  you,  carissimo,  my 
'  soul  shudders  at  the  thought  of  your  lifting  a  finger  in  Galofaro's 
*  defence  ;  the  very  act  will  compromise  you  and  probably  not  add 
'  to  his  safety.' 

'  But  surely,  Agnese,  you  would  not  condemn  me  to  be  a  mere  pas- 
'  sive  spectator  of  an  assault  on  your  home  ;  a  looker-on  who  had  less 
'  interest  in  the  scene  than  the  sea  eagle  chained  to  yon  granite  cliff!' 

At  that  moment  the  bird  again  uttered  its  shrill,  warning  note,  and 
before  Temple  could  finish  what  he  had  to  say,  Galofaro,  swinging 
himself  lightlv  by  the  aid  of  the  rope,  cleared  the  parapet  and  landed 
on  the  plateau  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  only  bounded  over 
the  bulwarks  of  his  own  felucca.  At  the  same  instant  a  dozen 
bullets  came  whistling  through  the  air,  and  fell,  flattened  against  the 
cliff,  harmlessly  at  his  feet. 

*  Those  are  the  drops  before  the  storm,  Agnese,'  he  coolly  said,  as 
he  hauled  in  the  rope  after  him  ;  '  but  under  this  shelter  it  will  burst, 
'  and  roar,  and  crackle  in  vain  ;  and  the  wolves  below  will  howl  for 
'  their  breakfast  long  before  they  get  it  at  the  Grotta.' 

He  then  turned  abruptly  to  Temple,  and,  whether  he  suspected 
his  honesty,  or  really  wished  to  save  him  from  the  consequences 
that  would  be  sure  to  follow  his  espousal  of  Galofaro's  cause,  will 
for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  Probably  the  latter  feeling  prevailed  ; 
for,  fret  and  fume  as  he  would  at  the  unpleasant  thought,  he  could 
no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  Agnese's  life  was  now  in 
Temple's  power,  and  that  her  happiness  was  indissolubly  linked 
with  his. 

'  This,  sir,'  he  said,  '  is  my  affair,  not  yours,  and  you  will  do 
'  wisely,  I  venture  to  think,  if  you  leave  it  in  my  hands.  But 
<  decide  for  yourself.  Here  are  weapons  at  your  service'  (pointing  to 
the  boulders)  '  if  you  stay ;  or  you  can  withdraw  safely  by  a  passage 
'  at  present  unknown  to  you,  if  you  prefer  that  course.' 
.  '  No,  Galofaro,'  said  Temple,  with  emphatic  expression,  '  I'll  not 
*  quit  this  rock  till  the  women  at  least  are  safe.  It  is  a  man's  privi- 
'  lege  and  duty  to  defend  women;  and  I  should  hold  myself  cheap 
'  indeed,  and  unworthy  of  my  birthright,  if  I  shirked  the  protection 
'  which  Agnese  and  Zara  may  now  claim  at  my  hands. 
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This  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  the  smuggler,  for  he  drew  a  lono- 
Malay  creese  from  his  belt,  and  handing  it  to  Temple,  bid  him 
drive  it  to  the  hilt  whenever  he  struck  a  foe. 

The  sound  of  many  voices  now  rose  on  the  night  breeze,  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  among  the  boulders  below  told  the  little  garrison  but 
too  plainly  that  the  enemy  consisted,  not  of  six,  but  of  twenty 
gens-d'armes,  and  that  the  attack  was  imminent. 

'  Keep  your  heads  well  below  the  bulwarks,'  cried  Galofaro,  who 
observed  the  young  moon  rising  at  their  backs  and  casting  a  faint 
ray  into  the  hollow  gorge ;  '  with  so  m.any  against  us,  it  won't  do  to 
'  throw  away  a  chance.' 

Close  as  the  cordon  had  been  drawn  across  the  jaws  of  the  vallev, 
the  smuggler  had  entered  it  unobserved  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
de  Grenier,  who  was  reconnoitring  the  staircase,  and  had  ascended 
some  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  he  would  have  reached  the  Grotta,  as 
usual,  without  obstruction.  Then  the  short  struggle  that  ensued  on 
that  narrow  path  would  scarcely  have  ended  as  it  did,  if  de  Grenier 
had  not  mistaken  Galofaro  for  one  of  his  own  men  ;  and,  before  he 
could  turn  round  to  face  his  enemy  and  draw  his  weapon  in  self- 
defence,  the  smuggler  sprang  upon  him  like  a  tiger-cat,  and,  seizing 
him  behind,  lifted  him  off  his  legs  and  hurled  him  headlong  over  the 
cliff,  as  far 

*  As  ever  peasant  pitched  a  bar. 

The  poor  fellow,  as  it  happened,  fell  upon  his  legs ;  but  in  such 
a  way  that  both  were  fractured  close  above  the  ankle  joints ;  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  shock,  he  had  just  life  enough  left  in  him 
to  shout  for  help.  The  instant  answer  was  a  volley  from  his  men, 
the  effect  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  harmless  as  that  of  a 
storm  of  hail.     Galofaro  was  safe  behind  his  ramparts. 

'  They  may  as  well  pelt  us  with  chesnuts,'  said  the  smuggler, 
chuckling  aloud  at  the  ineffective  fire  which  was  now  directed  against 
the  cliff;  '  they'll  find  the  granite  a  trifle  harder  than  French  lead." 

'  Better  not  whistle  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  Galofaro,' 
said  Temple,  prophetically ;  and  just  as  the  words  had  escaped  the 
inclosure  of  his  lips,  a  bullet  cracked  against  the  rock,  and,  rebounding, 
buried  itself  in  Zara's  shoulder  blade. 

Her  shrill  scream  startled  the  assailants  in  the  gorge  below,  and 
might  have  been  heard  on  the  distant  sea  shore. 

'Curse  that  noise!'  said  Galofaro  impatiently;  ''twill  tell  a 
'  pleasant  tale  to  the  wolves'  ears.'  But,  fearing  lest  Agnese  should 
suffer  from  a  like  cause,  he  ordered  her  to  withdraw  to  the  interior 
of  the  Grotta  and  there  to  attend  to  Zara's  wound. 

The  weird  cry  of  the  tongueless  woman  was  at  once  followed 
by  a  rush  at  the  staircase.  The  giant  Louis,  as  he  had  sworn  to 
win  the  prize,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  rock.  '  One  at  a  time,' 
he  said  in  a  fierce  stentorian  voice  to  his  comrades,  as  they  pressed 
on  eagerly  at  his  heels  ;  '  the  path  won't  bear  two  abreast,  I  tell 
'  you,' 
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Brave  and  picked  men  as  they  were,  not  one  of  the  rest  seemed 
disposed  to  dispute  the  honour  of  leading  the  assault,  which  Louis 
now  claimed  ;  and  so  far  as  their  position  was  concerned,  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  a  man  of  his  bulk  led  the  way ;  a  more  con- 
venient shield  could  not  have  been  devised  for  their  safety  ;  but  at 
what  cost  to  Louis  will  be  speedily  seen. 

The  mere  task  of  mounting  the  narrow,  declivitous  path  was  no 
ordinary  matter  at  any  time  ;  but  now,  with  insufficient  light,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  desperate  foe,  it  required  all  the  recklessness  as  well  as 
intrepidity  of  Louis  to  attempt  the  daring  feat.  The  breach  at 
Badajoz  could  scarcely  have  been  more  perilous. 

'Forty  more  steps,'  he  shouted  to  those  in  his  rear, '  and  I'll  drag 
'  the  caitiff  from  his  den.' 

A  low,  gibing  laugh,  like  that  of  an  unfed  hyaen.a,  burst  from 
Galofaro's  lips,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  a  poised  boulder  and  toppled 
it  over  into  the  hollow  pathway.  Downwards  it  sped,  like  a  very 
thunderbolt,  and  if  the  oriant  had  been  furnished  with  a  shield  foro-ed 
by  Vulcan  himself,  it  would  have  availed  him  little  in  this  encounter  ; 
his  breast-bojie  was  absolutely  smashed  in  by  the  blow,  and  his  huge 
body  thrown  back  upon  the  foremost  of  his  comrades  with  such 
force  that  two  of  them  were  at  once  knocked  off  their  legs  and 
whirled  over  the  precipice. 

'  That  at  least  has  staggered  some  of  them,'  said  the  smuggler  to 
Temple,  as  the  heavy  thud  of  the  falling  bodies  caught  his  ear. 

'Give  them  the  other  barrel/  said  Ahitophel, '  or  the  work  will 
only  be  half  done  ;'  and  he  stepped  forward  to  launch  another  mes- 
senger on  its  deadly  errand. 

But  Galofaro  stayed  his  hand  :  '  Hold,'  he  cried,  '  not  a  stone 
'  must  be  wasted  ;  the  wolves  are  checked  for  the  present,  but  there 
'  is  no  telling  how  soon  or  how  long  the  attack  may  be  continued. 
'  We  shall  want  every  shot  in  the  locker  before  the  pack  is  dis- 
'  persed.' 
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That  is  true  of  Lord's  which  has  been  said  of  the  squares  and  of  the 
parks  ;  it  is  one  of  the  lungs  of  London.  As  to  the  Alarylebone  Club, 
it  is  not  only  a  Cricket  Club,  but  a  Summer  Club,  where  like  meets 
like,  and  men  are  drawn  together  by  one  more  point  of  congenial  taste 
and  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Cer- 
tainly, in  one  point  of  view,  the  M.C.C.  is  a  private  party  of  gentle- 
men joining  in  one  common  purse  for  their  own  particular  amuse- 
ment. But  cricket  having  become,  like  horse-racing,  quite  a 
British  institution,  Lord's  is  as  open  almost  as  Epsom  Downs  ;  and 
it  has  come  to  pass,  in  the  progress  of  popular  taste  and  social  feeling, 
that  the  pleasure  of  a  cricket  match  as  of  a  race  depends  no  little  on 
the  sense  of  happy  thousands,  and  every  heart  pulsing  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  fray. 
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Now,  seeing  that  our  national  game  wants  eight  or  ten  acres  of 
level  ground,  it  has  always  been  a  struggle  to  reserve  so  much 
within  an  easy  distance  of  any  populous  city.  In  London,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  old  Artillery  Ground  near  Finsbury 
Square  was  the  first  battle-field  of  Kent  and  England.  The  'Daily 
'  Advertiser'  of  1754  advertises  a  single  wicket  match,  five  on  a  side, 
'  for  a  guinea  a  man  ;  wickets  to  be  pitched  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
'  the  match  to  be  played  out.' 

Heavy  bets  used  then  to  be  laid,  so  much  so,  that  Waller's  Law 
Reports  records  two  actions  to  recover  two  bets  of  25/.  each,  laid 
on  a  match  of  Kent  v.  England  ;  but  the  plaintiffs  '  could  not  recover, 
'  because,  by  the  statute  of  the  9th  of  Anne  against  gaming,'  said 
the  judges,  '  however  good  the  garne,  which  to  be  sure  it  is,  the  bet 
'  is  bad,  because  for  more  than  10/.  on  one  match,  and  that  is  against 
'  the  law.' 

But  for  a  gentleman  to  be  seen  playing  at  the  said  Artillery  Ground 
was  reckoned  rather  low  in  those  days.  A  writer  in  the  '  Con- 
*noisseur,'  in  1756,  classes  cricket-playing  in  the  Artillery  Ground 
with  'drinking  purl  in  the  morning,  boxing  with  Buckhorse'  (so 
pugilism  had  not  yet  become  respectable  for  gentlemen  either),  '  and 
'  eating  black  puddings  at  Bartholomew  fair.'  Then  the  '  British 
'  Champion,'  about  the  same  date,  cries  out  in  a  strain  that  shows  the 
Artillery  Ground  was  attracting  far  greater  numbers  of  persons,  and 
creating  more  excitement  and  speculation  than  sober  non-cricketers 
could  understand.  That  writer  says :  '  I  have  lately  heard  odd 
'  stories  of  cricket  matches,  to  which,  but  for  eye-witnesses,  I  never 
'  could  have  yielded  any  belief — lords,  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and 
'  lawyers  associating  themselves  with  butchers  and  cobblers  in  pur- 
'  suit  of  their  diversions.'  So  the  company  was  by  no  means  select, 
though  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  admirals  and 
field-officers,  are  chronicled  as  among  the  company  at  a  match, 
'  which,'  it  is  added, '  are  made  the  subject  of  advertisements  to  draw 
'  together  great  crowds  of  people  who  ought  to  be  somewhere  else.' 

It  may  have  been  that  gentlemen  began  to  think  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  these  remarks,  and  that,  if  they  joined  in  the  matches 
they  had  been  used  to  admire,  a  little  more  privacy  would  be  agree- 
able ;  so  to  get  rid  of  the  said  butchers  and  cobblers,  a  private  club 
was  formed  to  play  in  the  White  Conduit  Fields. 

The  old  White  Conduit  Club,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Winchilsea  and  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Earl  Tankerville,  Lord  Strath- 
aven.  Sir  P.  Burrell,  and  others,  was  therefore  the  first  Club  of  gentle- 
men ever  known  in  London.  But  Hambledon  and  England  played  a 
match  in  the  White  Conduit  Fields,  and  therefore  that  spot  evidently 
was  used  by  cricketers  generally  as  early  as  the  year  1754,  though  this 
was  before  the  formation  of  the  W.C.F.  Club.  That  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  played  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  known  by  this, 
that  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  of  1749,  has  these  words  : 
*  I  could  tell  you  of  Lord  Montford's  making  cricket  matches  and 
'  fetching  up  Parsons  by  express  from  different  parts  of  England  to 
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'  play  on  Richmond  Green.'  If  the  parsons  of  the  day  never  did 
anything  worse  we  will  excuse  them.  But  we  were  sorry  to  read 
in  Bishop  Bloomfield's  life  of  the  chaplain  of  a  former  bishop  of 
London,  who  examined  a  candidate  for  orders  in  a  cricket  tent, 
perhaps  between  the  innings — more  shame  for  the  laity  of  that  day, 
for  such  a  man  would  find  little  countenance  at  the  present  time. 
The  late  Mr.  Bolland,  in  his  amusing  '  Cricket  Notes,'  reminds  us 
that  early  every  A4ay  the  Club  met  (English-like)  for  dinner  and 
business  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall — we  say  '  reminds  us,'  for 
the  fact  might  have  been  collected  from  the  heading  of  the  old  Laws 
of  Cricket,  as  'revised  by  a  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
'  of  Kent,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Aliddlesex,  and  London, 
'Feb  25,1774.'  And  this  brings  us  more  closely  to  our  subject, 
Lord's  Ground, — unde  Lord's. 

One  of  the  attendants  on  the  White  Conduit  Club  Ground  was 
Thomas  Lord,  a  Scotchman,  said  to  have  migrated  thus  far  south 
because  the  prominence  of  his  Jacobite  principles  rendered  change 
of  scene  and  change  of  air  more  conducive  to  longevity  about  the 
famous  '  Forty-five.'  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  houses  about  White 
Conduit  Street,  will  see  that  such  a  site  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
must  soon  have  grown  too  valuable  to  be  let  for  a  cricket  ground  ; 
so  Thomas  Lord,  moving,  very  like  a  Scotchman,  with  the  times, 
took  a  piece  of  ground  where  now  stands  Dorset  Square,  which 
ground  first  went  by  the  name  of '  Lord's.'  About  this  time  the 
name  of  the  White  Conduit  Fields  Club  disappears  from  our  old 
score-books,  but  we  identify  the  same  names  in  matches  recorded 
under  the  heading  of  the  Marylebone  Club. 

From  Dorset  Square,  through  some  dispute  about  rent,  Thomas 
Lord  removed,  the  Club  following  him,  even  before  he  would  have 
been  built  out,  and  took  another  field  at  South-bank,  near  Regent's 
Park.  From  South-bank,  driven  by  the  cutting  of  the  canal.  Lord 
removed  thirdly  and  lastly  to  the  present  '  Lord's.' 

Thomas  Lord  has  only  been  dead  about  nine  years.  There  are 
now  in  the  M.C.C.  those  who  remember  him  as  a  wine  merchant, 
as  well  as  proprietor  and  caterer  at  Lord's,  living  in  a  house  looking 
on  to  the  ground. 

Lord's  ground,  and  the  interest  of  cricketers,  was  first  threatened 
in  the  year  1825,  when  Thomas  Lord  wished  to  retire  ;  and  there  was 
little  doubt  the  land  would  at  that  time  have  been  covered  with 
St.  John's  Wood  Villas,  had  not  Mr.  William  Ward — a  gentleman 
famed  for  the  largest  scores  at  cricket,  first-rate  whist,  good  business 
speeches  in  Parliament,  and  good  counsel  as  Bank  Director,  as  well 
as,  alas  !  reverses,  which  reduced  him  from  affluence  to  narrow 
means — most  patriotically  purchased  the  lease,  though  at  something 
more  than  the  price  of  remunerative  investments.  The  remainder 
of  this  lease  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Dark,  whom  we 
first  remember  as  coming  down  to  Oxford  and  bowling  slow  under- 
hand balls  for  the  M.C.C.  in  1835.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
to  know  that  the  very  turf  upon  the   p^'esent  ground  is  hallowed. 
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The  same  turf  that  was  first  on  the  Lord's  of  Dorset  Square,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Lord's  of  South-bank,  is  now  the  very- 
turf  which  so  long  has  been  in  some  form,  and  which  now  is  in 
course  of  being  artistically  relaid  by  the  old  Middlesex  player,  Jordan, 
on  the  present  Lord's. 

And  now  this  ground  once  more  has  been  threatened  by  the  utilitarian 
heresies  of  this  mechanical  and  money-making  age — though  even  on 
the  lowest  utilitarian  and  money-making  principles,  we  would  engage  to 
maintain  that  the  moors  of  Scotland  in  the  autumn,  and  grounds  like 
Lord's  in  the  summer,  while  they  brace  the  nerves  and  renovate  the 
brains  of  '  inventive  '  and  '  articulately-speaking  mortals,'  have  as 
much  to  do  with  production  as  the  oil  which  lubricates,  if  not  as  the 
steam  which  turns,  the  busy  wheels  of  mechanical  life. 

We  wish,  therefore,  good  speed  to  Roger  Kynaston,  Esq.,  who 
[quis  nescit?)  is  perseveringly  collecting  and  will  be  most  happy  to 
receive  from  all  who  read  these  pages,  any  contributions  for  the  laud- 
able and  disinterested  purpose  of  rescuing  Lord's  from  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  perhaps  from  Paphian  Bowers  (so  even  on  ?noral  grounds 
that  gentleman  has  a  claim)  for  ninety-nine  years  to  come. 

It  was  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  year — observe,  the  seventy- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  M.C.C.,  carrying  back  the  foundation  to 
the  year  1787 — that  the  extended  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  had  been 
granted  to  the  Club  in  formal  possession,  the  trustees  being  the 
Earl  of  Sefton,  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  Hon.  Frederick  Ponsonby, 
Robert  F.  P.  Broughton,  Esq.,  and  William  Nicholson,  Esq.  ;  also 
that  out  of  11,000/.  required  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Dark, 
4,500^.  yet  remained  to  be  collected. 

The  report  speaks  of  a  Marge  annual  rent  of  1000/.  a  year 
'  (nearly),  which  renders  it  desirable  to  raise  by  subscription,  and  thus 
'  avoid  the  interest  of  the  said  11,000/.  as  a  heavy  additional  charge  on 
'  the  Club,  and  a  lasting  hindrance  to  the  exertions  of  the  comrnittee 
'  in  supplying  amusement  to  thousands.' 

But  what  are  the  claims  of  the  M.C.C.  on  the  public  ?  Why 
don't  they  pay  for  their  own  amusements  .? 

Because  they  are  endeavouring,  disinterestedly,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  aforesaid,  to  raise  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  be  required 
for  their  own  amusements  alone.  For,  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Dark's 
lease  alone,  not  expiring  till  1896,  would  be  as  much  as  present 
members  of  the  M.C.C.  would  care  to  secure  for  themselves  alone. 
The  subscription,  therefore,  is  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  to  rescue 
Lord's  from  villas,  railway  stations,  or  factories,  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come — emulating  the  good  old  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  consecrated 
the  ground  called  '  The  Vine,'  at  Sevenoaks,  for  the  use  of  cricketers 
for  ever.  And  is  this  no  claim  upon  the  public  ?  We  may  venture 
to  transcribe  in  reply  a  few  words  from  '  Cricketana  :' — 

'  A  pack  of  hounds  is  a  blessing  to  a  country.  The  music  of  the 
'  pack  sends  a  joyous  thrill  through  hundreds  who  never  ride  to  hounds. 
'  Off  goes  the  doctor  down  the  lane,  and  overtakes  the  parson  on  his 
'  cob.     The  blacksmith  has  dropped  his  hammer  to  climb  the  nearest 
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'  hill ;  and,  as  we  once  knew,  the  squire's  v/ife  leaves  the  delinquent 
'  Abigail  half  discharged  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  hounds,  and  it  is  half 
'  an  hour  before  she  comes  breathless  back  to  her  kitchen  to  settle 
'  with  the  saucy  delighter  in  perquisites  all  about  the  legitimate  warn- 
'  ing  of  this  day  month.  But  a  hunt  is  nothing  to  a  cricket  match 
'  at  Lord's,  as  regards  the  thousands  entertained  and  "  ripping  up  the 
'  "sleeve  of  care."  The  ring  is  three  or  four  deep  all  round  the 
'  ground  '  (or,  if  the  great  school  day,  you  have  carriages  as  at 
Ascot) ;  '  four  or  five  thousand  men  are  there,  each  man's  visual  rays 
'  converging  as  intently  as  at  Epsom  to  one  single  point :  and  there 
'  they  stand,  and  have  been  standing,  many  of  them,  three  or  four 
'  hours  without  moving,  every  man  with  mind  as  abstracted  as  in 
'  sleep  from  all  business  cares,  and  with  a  stream  of  thought  wholly 
'  new,  and  a  health-restoring  vital  current  passing  through  their 
'  brain.' 

*  Verbum  non  amplius.* 


THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

It  is  now  three  years  beyond  a  centur}^  since  a  man  of  great  parts, 
a  French  barrister,  Bourgelat  by  name,  founded  in  Lyons  the  first 
veterinary  school  in  the  world.  He  gathered  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  knowledge  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
wrote  works  worthy  of  all  admiration,  even  if  tested  by  the  standard 
of  the  present  day.  It  was  one  of  Bourgelat's  students,  of  the  name 
of  Vial,  born  in  the  village  of  St.  Bel,  near  Lyons,  who,  after  a  some- 
what wild  and  chequered  career  in  France,  found  a  resting-place  in 
London,  and  established  the  first  English  college  in  1791.  As  time 
rolled  on  a  similar  institution  sprang  up  in  Edinburgh,  then  a  second, 
and  within  the  last  two  years  a  third  Scotch  college  was  established 
in  Glasgow.  In  England  we  remain  with  Vial's  legacy — if  we  may 
use  the  expression — the  single  school  in  Camden  Town.  The  four 
veterinary  colleges  have  been  supported  either  by  their  founders  or 
bodies  of  subscribers.  They  have  all  been  private  institutions  ;  and 
this  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  we  have  not  in  Britain  establish- 
ments such  as  those  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Vienna,  &c.,  which 
have  flourished  under  the  influence  of  paternal  governments.  With 
the  exception  of  some  little  aid  from  Parliament  in  behalf  of  the 
London  college  shortly  after  its  foundation,  no  important  extraneous 
subsidy  has  been  obtained  by  veterinary  schools  in  this  country.  They 
have  supported  themselves,  enriched  their  professors,  and  continued 
in  modest  establishments  which  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  vete- 
rinary teaching  in  the  manner  in  which  such  requirements  have  been 
met  abroad.  Such  a  state  of  matters  cannot  last.  The  subject  has 
been  often  canvassed,  and  the  question  now  for  solution  is — How  can 
all  this  be  rectified  in  true  British  fashion  ?  It  is  not  by  the  Queen's 
fiat  or  the  liberality  of  governments  that  we  attempt  such  improve- 
ments here,  but  usually  by  voluntary  efforts  and  contributions.  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  that  many  good  works  are  possible  as  pure  com- 
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mercial  transactions  ;  and  there  is  no  more  health-giving,   inspiring, 
and  satisfactory  method  than  that  which  does  not  rest  on  charity,  but 
on  the  profitable  use  of  capital  and  intelligence.      Veterinary  colleges 
have  paid  and  do  pay.    We  need  one  on  a  style  befitting  our  country 
and  this   metropolis  ;   and,  with  a  substantial  nucleus   in  hand,  it  is 
proposed   to    apply   the   joint-stock    principle    for    its   development. 
A  limited  liability  company  has  been  formed  to  found  a  school  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  to  be  called  '  The  Royal  Albert  Veterinary 
'  College.'     The  nominal  capital  is  75,000?.,  in  shares  of  25?.  each  ; 
and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  capitalists  will   find  this  a  profit- 
able investment.      We,  however,  consider  that,  with  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  no  loss  can  be  incurred,  but  profits  expected,  it  is  the 
duty  of  stockowners,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  can,  to  aid  in  clearing 
us  from  the  stigma  that,  with  the  finest  animals  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  extravagant  expenditure  in  m-any  useless  luxuries,  we  have  no 
colleges  to  cope  with  those  of  France,  Austria,  or  the  small  kingdom 
of  Saxony.     The  proposed  Royal  Albert  Veterinary  College  has,  in 
reality,  had   a  good,  enduring,  and   satisfactory  trial.     It  is  an  old 
friend  with  a  new  name,  as  arrangements  have  been  made  for  trans- 
ferring  the  widely-known   New  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Messrs.  Gamgee,  from  the  Scotch  capital  to 
Belgravia.      That  this  is  a  leap  in  the  right  direction  few  will  doubt  j 
and  that  the  act  may  speedily  follow  the  intention  is  our  sincere  wish. 
The  stafF  of  the  New  Veterinary  College  is  a  strong  one,  and  it  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  such  names  as  those  of  Professor 
Coleman  and  Dr.  Russell.     Professor  Coleman  has  been  long  favour- 
ably known  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  intended  to  combine 
with  veterinary  teaching  a  course  of  lectures  on  farming.     This  will 
supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  metropolis,  as  there  are  many  who  intend 
to  emigrate,  or  to  pass  from  town  to  country  life  at  home,  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  now  promised. 

The  Royal  Albert  Veterinary  College  is  to  furnish  the  best  accom- 
modation that  can  be  secured  for  sick  animals  of  all  kinds ;  and  that 
nothing  will  be  found  wanting  in  this  w^ay  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Freeman,  architect  to  the  new  Tattersall's, 
is  preparing  the  plans  for  the  Veterinary  School.  Cordially  approving, 
as  we  do,  of  the  whole  of  the  project,  we  trust  it  may  receive  the 
support  it  deserves.  We  shall  be  not  a  little  surprised  if  our  country- 
men lose  this  chance  of  furthering  the  prospects  of  veterinary  science 
by  a  prudent  and  moderate  investment. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  GROOMS. 

'  He's  a  capital  groom,  sir.  They  say  Yorkshire  men  are  *cute, 
'  but  he's  about  the  'cutest  we  ever  had  in  our  stables,  and  he's  a 
'  clever,  civil-spoken  fellow,  too,  sir.  He  does  the  work  of  two 
'  men,  and  he  takes  more  looking  after  than  three  horses,  and  then 
'  we  can't  keep  him  straight.  I'd  rather  be  without  him,  sir.' 
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So  spoke  Charley  Sefton's  stud  groom  to  his  master  one  night 
after  an  audience  specially  demanded  for  the  purpose. 

'  Eh,  ah  !  How's  that,  Robert  ?  I  suppose  he — '  and  the  young 
gentleman  languidly  raised  his  hand  to  his  lips. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  that's  about  it.  He  gets  on  the  spree,  and  then  he's 
'  afraid  to  come  back.  I'd  rather  be  without  him  if  it's  the  same  to 
'  you,  sir.' 

*  Very  well,  Robert ;  get  rid  of  him  then  ;  pity  too  though  ;  and 
'  I  say,  Robert,  give  him  a  couple  of  sovereigns  and  advise  him 
'  to  take  the  pledge.' 

So  poor  Christopher — Dandy  Kit,  as  he  used  to  be  called — got  the 
sack,  not  wholly  without  deserving  it ;  and  from  that  time  for  the 
next  five  years  he  descended  day  after  day  and  step  by  step  in  the 
social  scale.  He  got  among  dealers,  breakers,  rough-riders,  and  the 
like  ;  and  so  that  he  could  mount  what  in  the  way  of  horseflesh  few 
others  dared  to  mount,  and  was  ready  to  hazard  his  neck  when 
called  on  to  do  so,  not  a  soul  cared  what  became  of  him,  or  how  in 
the  interim  he  kept  body  and  soul  together.  There  was  no  one  who 
could  get  a  poor  horse  into  condition,  turn  a  staring  coat  into  a 
blooming  one,  or  ride  a  nag  to  sell  like  Kit  :  with  hands  and  temper 
as  fine  as  steel,  a  good  courage  and  a  quick  eye,  he  was  invaluable  to 
the  crew  of  disreputable  dealers  who  owned  him. 

'  That  mare  won't  face  water,  she'll  cast  herself  first.' 

'  If  I  get  on  to  her  she'll  be  forced  to,  or  it'll  be  a  bad  job  for 
'  her,'  said  Kit ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  the  mare  yet 

lives  in  the  memory  of  the ^  Hunt  as  the  boldest  water  jumper 

that  was  ever  put  at  a  dyke. 

'  How  did  you  sell  that  brute  ?  Was  it  to  an  old  woman  blind  of 
'  both  eyes  ?'  said  a  man  not  reckoned  a  green  hand,  even  in  York- 
shire, to  Rookem,  speaking  of  a  horse  handsome  in  all  but  the 
possessor  of  as  groggy  a  pair  of  forelegs  as  ever  prepared  to  say 
prayers. 

'  Kit  sold  him,  sir.  Look  you  here,  they  'zamined  him,  sir,  fra 
'  this  side,  and  Kit  he  stood  o'  this  side,  and  they  'zamined  him  fra 
'  t'  ofF  side,  and  Kit  stood  a't  ofF  side,  and  they  never  see  his  forelegs 
'  at  all,  and  Kit  brought  back  the  saddle  on  his  arm,  and  the  cheque 
'  in  his  pocket.' 

So  they  kept  him  among  them,  watching  him  like  a  thief  to  keep  him 
sober  when  they  had  a  job  on  hand,  and  plying  him  with  drink  when 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  wanted,  doing  their  best  to  ruin  him  body  and 
soul.  Sometimes  he  had  gold  in  his  pockets,  and  sometimes  he  did 
not  know  where  to  go  for  a  bite,  nor  could  he  have  swallowed  one 
if  he  had  got  it,  and  his  eyes  grew  bloodshot,  and  his  hand  became 
unsteady.  What  was  it  to  them  if  poor  Kit  went  off  in  a  fit  of 
deliriufn  tremens,  or  broke  his  neck  over  a  stiff  timber  gate,  or  died 
like  a  dog  in  a  hole  of  dirt,  drink,  and  shame  ?  Meanwhile  Bildads 
and  Zophars  and  the  rest  of  the  Job's  comforters  who  are  always  to 
the  fore  on  these  occasions,  were  not  slow  to  prophesy  evil  things 
concerning  him.     I  was  about  this  time  a  lad  of  ten  or  eleven  years 
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old,  on  a  visit  to  my  paternal  uncle,  Gilbert  Leigh,  the  old-fashioned 
rector  of  a  certain  large  but  thinly  populated  parish  in  the  dales  of 
the  north  riding  of  Yorlcshire.  He  lived  among  the  people  and  in 
the  days  when  a  parson  might  be  a  man  and  something  of  a  sports- 
man, too,  without  bringing  discredit  on  his  cloth.  True  he  did  not 
exactly  hunt,  but  there  were  in  his  stables  two  suspiciously  good- 
looking  animals,  short,  sinewy,  bony,  and  flat  in  the  leg,  long  in  the 
band,  deep  in  the  girth,  with  jaws  between  which  you  could  stow 
away  the  best  part  of  a  quart  bottle,  and  noses  you  could  hide  in  a 
pint  pot.  There  was  also  a  handsome  cob  that  could  jump  a  bit, 
and  so  it  was  that  wherever  the  hounds  met  the  rector  was  sure  to 
be  seen  trotting  in  that  direction,  with  a  pair  of  undeniable  cords,  his 
legs  thrust  well  into  his  top-boots,  looking,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  an 
old  gentleman  who  carried  his  threescore  of  years  gallantly. 

'  The  men  that  wear  pink  have  souls  as  well  as  the  men  that  wear 
'  corduroy,'  was  his  answer  to  a  cavilling  remark  from  a  clerical 
brother,  '  and  my  place  is  with  all  my  people  high  and  low,'  and  in 
those  days  he  was  neither  less  loved  nor  less  respected  because  though 
he  was  rarely  the  first  to  give  the  view-holloa  he  was  never  the  last 
in  at  the  death.  But  in  the  times  of  which  I  am  writing,  hunting 
was  hunting — men  met  to  hunt  and  not  to  ride,  and  over  those  long 
broken  moors,  and  up  and  down  those  stony  precipitous  hill-side 
tracks,  it  was  not  the  speediest  horse  but  the  most  enduring  one  that 
lived  the  day  out.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Leigh's  stud  was  represented 
by  three  horses,  and  of  these  animals  one  groom  and  a  boy  had 
charge.  To  the  first-named,  known  as  Timothy  Tipps,  a  crabbed- 
tempered,  hard-headed  specimen  of  the  old  school  of  domestics,  had 
happened  some  accident,  of  what  nature  I  forget,  which  deprived  Mr. 
Leigh  at  that  time  and  for  ever  after  of  his  services.  A  night  or 
two  afterwards  my  uncle  was  sitting  in  his  study  enjoying  his  cigar, 
with  his  feet  in  easy  slippers,  and  I  was  astride  of  a  stool,  endeavour- 
ing to  decipher  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  by  the  unsteady  light  of  the  turf 
fire,  when  word  was  brought  that  '  Farmer  Peacock  wanted  to  speak 
'  with  his  reverence,'  and  immediately  a  noble  representative  of  the 
Dales  yeomen  strode  into  the  room.  He  was  a  man  whose  six 
feet  of  stature  was  lost  in  his  vast  breadth,  the  girth  of  his  chest  was 
enough  to  make  a  cockney  sigh,  and  his  body  was  supported  by  legs 
of  corresponding  size,  with  royal  calves  in  the  full  evidence  of  long 
blue  hosen  and  high-lows. 

^  Now,  Parson,  you  be  in  want  of  a  groom,  don't  ye  ?' 

Mr.  Leigh  could  not  deny  this  fact. 

'  And  I  know  a  chap  in  sad  need  of  a  master.  Coom  thy  ways 
in,  '  Christopher,'  and  a  slight,  wiry,  well-built  man  stepped 
nimbly  forward,  with  a  weather-worn,  mahogany-coloured  face,  a 
pair  of  humorous  black  eyes,  rather  bloodshot  than  otherwise,  a 
couple  of  front  teeth  missing,  but  in  full  possession  of  very  groomy 
legs. 

'  Now,  your  reverence,  I've  brought  you  t'  best  groom  in  all 
'  Yorkshire,  but  he's  gotten  one  fault  (thou  knowest  thou  hast,  Chris- 
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'  topher,'  in  an  audible  aside).     Christopher  thus  appealed  to  made 
a  mute  sign  of  assent. 

'But  he  has  promised  me  to  turn  water-drinker,  for  you  see, 
'  Parson,  he  be  a  man  that  v/hen  he  has  gotten  one  drop  he  m^ust 
'  have  mair ;  but  this  I  do  say  that,  drunk  or  sober,  he's  as  civil  and 
'  clever  a  chap  as  ever  got  his  shanks  into  a  pair  of  boots.  And  he 
'  has  promised  me  fair,  and  you  mun  take  him.  Parson,  and  use  him 
'  well.  I'll  staun  godfather  for  thee,  lad  ;  I  have  been  a  father  to 
'  him  (parenthetically),  but  he  has  one  fault ;  1  know  it,  and  he 
'  knows  it ;  we  all  know  it,  and  you  knov/  it  too,  your  reverence, 
'  now.  It's  your  trade  to  save  men  i'  spite  o'  themselves,  and  I  hae 
'  brought  ye  a  mucky  sheep  that  has  a  mind  to  clean  his  wool. 
'  Will  you  tak'  him,  your  reverence — aye  or  nay  r' 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  man  of  decision.  He  looked  at  the  honest 
shrewd  face  of  the  penitent.  Confitetur  s'l^  quid  protest  delicta  fatert^ 
he  said,  '  It  shall  avail  him.  He  may  stay  with  me,  farmer,  but 
'  look  you,  sirrah,  the  day  I  see  you  drunk,  that  day  you  go.' 

So  exit  the  farmer  and  Kit.  For  some  weeks  all  went  well. 
Christopher  worked  with  a  will,  the  stable  was  like  a  drawing-room, 
the  coats  of  the  horses  were  blooming  as  roses  and  shinins:  as  silk,  and 
in  the  morning  and  evening  visits  to  the  stable  daily  paid  by  Mr. 
Leigh  no  word  other  than  that  of  encouragement  and  commendation 
could  be  given.  Moreover  the  women  of  the  household  took  to 
him  most  kindly,  and  one  day  cook  and  housemaid  were  seen  at  the 
pump  in  the  stable  yard  disputing  which  should  have  the  honour  of 
filling  Kit's  bucket,  whereon  the  rector  threw  open  the  window  of 
his  sanctum,  and  hastened  to  thunder  forth  the  major  excommuni- 
cation— 

'  How  now,  women  ?  Hence,  begone  to  thy  proper  regions. 
'  Will  you  pursue  the  man  to  my  very  face  ?  Vade  retro^  Sathanas. 
'  I  will  defend  the  man  contra  quoscunque^  he  continued,  as  the 
guilty  women  fairly  fled  out  of  his  sight. 

'  His  reverence  ding'd  us  weel  baith  in  gude  English  and  in  all 
'  other  outlandish  tongues  whatsomever,'  said  one  of  the  damsels, 
not  without  a  certain  satisfaction,  to  her  gossip  that  night. 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  After  sunshine  comes 
the  shower,  after  day  the  night,  and  one  evening  it  was  rumoured 
that  Christopher  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  '  fresh,'  and  this  rumour 
reached  the  rector's  ears. 

*  I  have  said  that  if  I  see  him  drunk  he  must  go,'  said  my  uncle. 
'  I  will,  therefore,  not  see  him.  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
'  beast,  and  the  man  Christopher  being  drunken  may  in  that  sense 
'  well  be  termed  a  beast.' 

Next  morning  Mr.  Leigh  walked  forth  in  good  time  towards  the 
stable,  and  caught  sight  of  Christopher  seated  on  a  stable  bucket 
turned  upside  down  ;  before  him  was  another  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  refreshed  himself  by  dipping  his  head  into 
it. 

'  Corpus  onustum^  hesternis  vitus  an'imum  quoque  pnsgravat   U7ia^ 
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said  my  uncle,  quoting  from  his  favourite  Horace,  and  striking  his 
thick  blackthorn  staft'  heavily  on  the  ground,  as  was  his  wont  when 
under  deep  conviction.  '  Now,  sirrah,  are  you  going  to  get  drunk 
'  to-day  also,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  abominations  ?' 

Poor  Kit  jumped  up,  and  touching  his  forelock,  stood  with  an  air 
of  repentance  indeed  but  not  by  any  means  of  despair. 

'  Couldn't,  your  reverence,  not  if  anybody  would  give  me  a  fi'  pun 
'  note  \  my  head  is  so  bad  I  couldn't  touch  a  drop.  It's  with  being 
'  off  drinic  so  long,  sir,  you   see  ;   and,    sir,  your  reverence  said  I 

*  needn't  go  unless  you  saw  me  drunk,'  and  from  his  black  eyes,  now 
a  good  deal  more  bloodshot  than  usual,  there  shot  a  gleam  of 
humour  as  he  raised  them  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Leigh's  face  and 
then  dropped  them  in  a  furtive,  conscious  way,  very  unlike  his  usual 
demeanour. 

'  I  mistrust  him,'  said  my  uncle,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  his 
study  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  communing  aloud  with  himself  as 
his  habit  was.  '  The  sow  returns  to  the  mire,  and  the  dog  to  his 
'  vomit ;  he  does  not  look  me  steadily  in  the  face  ;  I  mistrust  him,  I 
'  say.' 

The  horses  were  '  set  fair,'  as  the  saying  is,  and  Kit  disappeared, 
and  was  for  the  rest  of  the  day  reported  to  be  missing.  Mr.  Leigh 
was  visibly  perturbed. 

'  Misplaced  mercy,  Jack,  my  boy,'  he  said  to  me.  '  I  have  been 
'  unwise.  I  have  not  sufficiently  brayed  this  fool  in  the  mortar  of 
'  my  reproaches.    Stripes  for  the  fool,  and  for  the  dunce  also.  Jack ; 

*  get  to  thy  books,  my  boy.' 

While  the  rector  was  putting  on  his  muffler  in  the  hall  at  night 
he  heard  an  uproar  in  the  kitchen  and  a  war  of  words,  conducted 
after  this  sort : — 

Stable-boy  Dick  (in  great  excitement).  '  There's  our  Christopher 
'  sitting  in  the  Zetland  Arms  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  and  it's  along  o' 
'  Jenny  Metcalf ;  she  wunna  have  him  for  her  Joe,  and  she's  telled 
'  him  sae  this  night.' 

Chorus  of  Women,  '  Shame  on  her  !       Poor  Kit.     Boo,  hoo,  &;c.' 

\st  IVojnan.  '  She's  no  better  than  she  should  be,  to  misuse  a  man 
'  sae,  and  he's  a  fool  to  heed  her.' 

27id  JVo?nan.  '  If  our  master  lights  on  him  it'll  be  a  bad  job  for 
'  him,  poor  fellow,  I  misdoubt.' 

Stable-boy  Dick.  '  And  he's  drinking  like  a  fish,  and  he  swears 
'  he'll  bide  there  and  winna  budge  for  any  man  but  Jenny  Metcalf.' 

Both  TFomen,  '  And  how  does  he  luke,  bairn  r' 

Stable-boy  Dick,  '  Like  a  Bedlam  Tom.  He's  been  singing  fine,  but 
'  noo  he's  crying,  and  says  he's  ower  frightened  to  come  and  fettle 
'  up  his  horses  this  night,  because  o'  t'  measter.  He  says  to  auld 
'  Jem,  says  he,  if  my  master  sees  me  thou  knows  I'se  have  to  gang.' 

0?nnes,   'Boo-hoo-o-0-0-0.' 

Dick's  interesting  narrative  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  a 
heavy  hand  being  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  by  Mr.  Leigh  exclaim- 
ing— 
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'  Now,  sirrah,  walk  off  into  the  stable,  and  do  your  duty  instead 
'  of  chattering  here  like  a  pie.  And  you  women  cease  that  howling 
'  forthwith,  or  I  will  presently  pronounce  you,  along  with  the  man 
'  Christopher,  Anathema  Maranatha.' 

It  was  not  easy  work  for  little  Dick  that  night  :  the  rector  was 
thoroughly  put  out,  and  his  sharp  eyes  were  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. And  this  vigilance,  which  savoured  of  the  supernatural  to 
Dick,  was  combined  with  a  severity  of  demeanour  well  calculated  to 
make  the  unfortunate  lad  blunder  in  every  possible  way  -,  and  this  he 
did  not  fail  to  do. 

'  Pick  up  that  off  leg,  boy.  Do  you  call  that  heel  dry  ?  You 
'  deserve  a  flagellation,  which  assuredly  you  should  receive  to-morrow 
'  were  it  other  than  Sunday ;'  and  he  struck  his  stick  portentously 
on  the  ground.  At  that  moment  thundering  blows  resounded  on 
the  outer  gate,  and  the  voice  of  Farmer  Peacock  was  heard  loudly 
demanding  admittance.  'Run,  Jack,'  said  my  uncle;  and  I,  burning 
with  a  more  than  masculine  curiosity,  snatched  up  the  lantern  and 
hastened  to  the  gate.  Some  few  minutes  elapsed  before  I  could 
sufficiently  steady  myself  on  my  toes  to  undo  the  fastenings,  but  this 
feat  accomplished,  the  gate  on  opening  disclosed  Christopher  the 
contrite,  rather  in  dishabille  than  not.  Well  up  behind  him,  so 
as  to  cut  off  any  chance  of  escape,  stood  the  stout  figure  of  the  Dales 
yeoman;  and  I  caught  sight  of  something  looming  in  the  background 
which  even  to  my  inexperienced  eyes  looked  like  petticoats. 

After  a  furtive  glance  backwards,  which  convinced  him  of  the 
uselessness  of  trying  to  bolt.  Kit  walked  in,  lurching,  indeed,  some- 
what in  his  gait,  but  wonderfully  steady  considering,  closely  followed 
by  Nemesis  in  the  shape  of  Farmer  Peacock ;  and,  taking  a  pitch- 
fork in  his  hand  he  turned  round,  and  facing  Mr.  Leigh,  he  touched 
his  cap  and  said,  with  the  calmness  of  despair,  '  Drunk  again,  your 
'  reverence.' 

'  Get  to  thy  work,  Christopher ;  we  see  that  thou  art  plain 
'  enough :  there  is  no  need  to  tell  us,'  observed  the  Dalesman,  in  his 
deep,  sonorous  voice. 

Thus  reproved,  Kit  set  to  work  performing  all  the  necessary 
duties,  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  slowly  indeed,  and  not  always  at 
the  first  essay  hitting  the  exact  object  he  aimed  at,  but  with  amazing 
carefulness  and  conscientiousness.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  '  I  should 
'  like  you  to  look  at  this  near  leg,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Peacock 
with  the  intense  earnestness  and  gravity  sometimes  inspired  by  intoxi- 
cation. 

'  Get  to  thy  work,  Christopher ;  I'm  looking  at  thee,  and  at  no 
'  other  beast  or  beast's  legs  this  night ;  thou  wilt  have  to  settle  with 
'  my  missus  yet  for  this  day's  bout,  A  parlous  job,  your  reverence, 
*  this  is — a  very  parlous  job,'  slowly  shaking  his  head,  and  addressing 
Mr.  Leigh. 

'  I  have  seen  with  mine  own  eyes,'  said  my  uncle,  solemnly : 
'  the  man  is  drunk,  and  confesses  it ;'  and  the  old  gentleman 
vanished   into  the  house.      As  he  did   not  desire   me  to  accompany 
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him  I  naturally  stayed  to  witness  the  end.  Kit  essayed  several 
times  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  different  nags,  and 
to  explain  his  views  on  stable  management  generally,  but  was  invari- 
ably brought  up  short  by  Farmer  Peacock.  When  all  was  finished 
— and,  despite  his  condition,  well  finished  too — Kit  commenced 
again — 

'  I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks,  sir ;  and  you  too.  Master  Jack.' 

'  Coom  thy  ways  home,  man  ;  thou  hast  done  thy  work  this 
'  night ;  and  a  fine  job  thou  hast  made  of  it  \  and,  so  saying,  the 
good-natured  yeoman  took  hold  of  him.  And  then,  forth  from  the 
darkness,  looking  as  radiant  over  her  black  sheep  as  if  she  had  found 
a  white  lamb,  came  an  extremely  pretty  young  woman  :  she  took 
possession  of  the  disengaged  arm  of  Kit,  and  this  singular  trio  dis- 
appeared. 

As  I  passed  through  the  kitchen,  the  boy  Dick,  highly  delighted, 
was  concluding  his  version  of  the  affair. 

'  And  Jenny  A-letcalf  hersen'  was  biding  for  him  in  t'yard.  What 
'  do  ye  say  to  that,  lasses  ?' 

Here  one  of  the  excited  women  dealt  Dick  a  swinging  box  on 
the  ear. 

'  Tak  that,  you  ill-contrived  imp  ;  and  baud  your  wisth.' 

'  An'  ril  lay  ye   the   sour   milk  ye  gave   me   for  yester  night's 

*  supper,'  shouted  Dick,  taking  care  to  keep  at  arm's  length,  '  that 
'  she'll  win  him  o'  ye  yet,  missus.' 

On  this  the  enraged  cook  made  a  rush  at  the  lad,  who  fled  pre- 
cipitately, but  was,  doubtless,  overtaken,  as  I  heard  presently  sounds 
of  lamentations  and  distress. 

It  was  fully  two  hours  afterwards,  and  the  hands  of  the  old  clock 
pointed  to  nine,  when  cook  entered  the  study  with  a  particularly 
disgusted  expression  of  countenance,  and  intimated  that  a  young 
woman  desired  a  word  with  the  master. 

*  And  I  think,  sir,  that  it's  that  Jenny- ' 

'  I  don't  allow  women  to  think — at  least  in  my  presence.  TeK 
'  her  to  walk  in,'  said  Mr.  Leigh,  sharply.  Whereon  the  young 
woman  before  alluded  to,  comely  in  spite  of  a  pair  of  very  red  eyes, 
advanced  timidly,  dropping  curtseys  at  each  step  she  took. 

Mr.  Leigh  assumed  a  judicial  air  of  appropriate  severity,  adjusted 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  proceeded  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

'  Now,  young  woman,  you  are  after  my  man-servant,  I  believe  ?' 

'  No-0-0,  your  reverence.  Please  he's  after  me — at  least  he 
'  was.' 

'  Which,  being  interpreted,  means,  that  after  the  custom  of  your 

*  sex  you  led  him  on  with  illusions,  then  drove  him  to  folly,  and 
'  now  you  pursue  him  to  the  death.' 

'  I  never  gave  him  no  'lusions,  please  your  reverence.  And  he'll 
'  not  die  that  I  know  of  if  he'll  keep  off  drink.' 

'  Have  you  considered  what  you  are  doing,  my  good  woman  ? 
'  What  is  this  drunken  reprobate  to  you,  or  you  to  him,  that  you 
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'  should  seek  to  make  him  your  master  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
'  own  a  man  whom  you  cannot  depend  on,  who  will  drink  your  money, 
'  waste  your  substance,  ruin  your  children,  break  your  heart,  and  die 
'  in  a  fit?'   said  the  rector,  whose  eloquence  nearly  overcame  him. 

'  Please,  sir,  I  think  I  could  take  care  of  him.' 

My  uncle  knit  his  brows  terribly.  '  Then  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
'  you  that  you  exceed  in  folly  and  intractability  any  other  of  your 
'  perverse  and  ill-advised  sex.  That  a  woman  will  do,  or  essay  to 
'  do,  that  which  she  thinks  she  cannot  do,  is  only  according  to  the 
'  perverseness  v/hich  Providence  has  inscrutably,  though,  no  doubt, 
'  wisely,  implanted  in  her  nature.  But  that  you  should  insist  on 
'  jumping  down  a  precipice  because  you  can  either  do  it  or  leave  it 
'  alone,  is  a  thing  that  passes  my  poor  understanding.' 

Jenny  Metcalf,  no  longer  able  to  make  head,  began  to  cry. 

'  But  there  is  another  young  woman  v/ho  sa-y-s  she'll  have  him, 
'  your  reverence.' 

'  Now  Heaven  grant  me  patience  !'  exclaimed  my  sorely-tried 
relative  :  '  this  is  beyond  our  medica  manus.  The  man  is  doomed  ! 
'  If  one  does  not  devour  him  another  will.  Hark  ye,  young  woman  : 
'  1  will  marry  you  both  beyond  redemption  if  you  bring  him  to  me 
'  decently  attired  and  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  this  day  three 
'  weeks  at  the  church-door.  And  now  trouble  me  no  more.'  And 
the  damsel,  no  longer  weeping,  retired  with  a  deep  curtsey. 

'  Do  you  note  this,  my  poor  boy  ?'  said  my  uncle,  compassion- 
ately. '  Do  you  observe  how  the  nobler  animal  is  compelled  to 
'  the  dominion  of  the  inferior  ?  Some  day  you  also  shall  be  as 
'  cruelly  tormented,  implacably  pursued,  and  hopelessly  captured, 
'  bound,  and  devoured.      And  now  to  bed,  my  boy,  to  bed.' 

Next  morning  I  slipped  out  to  the  stables  before  the  rector  had 
finished  his  breakfast.  At  the  door,  in  his  stable  dress,  stood 
Christopher,  in  an  attitude  of  manly  resignation,  and  with  all  his 
earthly  belongings  collected  together  about  him.  Under  his  arm 
was  a  gamecock,  sick  of  an  unknown  disease,  which  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  cure  by  burying  it  up  to  its  beak  in  the  dunghill.  This  bird 
had  been  surreptitiously  entertained  by  him  in  the  stable  loft.  In  his 
hand  was  a  blue-spotted  pocket-handkerchief  containing  his  ward- 
robe, and  at  his  heels  was  a  valuable  terrier,  lame  of  a  leg,  blind  o{  an 
eye,  and  bereft  of  one  ear  and  part  of  the  tail.  I  surveyed  these 
preparations  for  departure  with  grief. 

'  Uncle  is  coming  to  speak  with  you,  Christopher,'  I  said  in  an 
awe- stricken  tone. 

'  I  don't  doubt  it.  Master  Jack  ;  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  I'll  never 
'  die  with  a  feather  in  my  mouth.*  The  place  is  ovver  good  for  a 
'  poor  vagabond  like  me  :  I  know  that,  Master  Jack.'  And  he  drew 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  relapsed  into  a  gloomy 
silence. 

Presently  came  Mr.  Leigh. 

*  Provincial  expression,  meaning  probably,  *  I'll  not  flinch  at  the  last  moment.* 
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'  I  said  the  day  I  saw  you  drunk  that  day  you  should  go.  I  saw 
'  you  shamefully  drunk  last  night,  Christopher.  What  am  I  to  do 
*  with  you  r' 

'  Give  me  the  sack,  your  reverence  :  that's  what  you  ought  to 
'  do  ;  and  I  say  so  myself,'  replied  Kit,  respectfully  staring  at  the 
bird  in  his  hand,  and  griping  it  hard  by  the  neck. 

My  uncle  looked  at  the  honest,  dejected  face  of  the  poor  fellow, 
and  hurriedly  walked  up  to  the  horses  ;  then  returned. 

'  Untie  your  bundle,  and  take  that  pernicious  bird  back  to  its  secret 
'  lair.  I'll  not  send  you  out  of  the  country  this  time,  but  only 
'  execute  you  at  once,  and  so  terminate  your  troubles  by  a  swift  and 
'  sudden  death.  The  young  woman  Jenny  Metcalf  has  undertaken 
'  the  charge  of  your  conduct  in  this  world,  and  you  must  prepare  to 
'  meet  me  with  her  this  day  three  \^eeks  j  and  you  shall  be  made  or 
'  marred,  both  of  you,  for  the  term  of  your  natural  lives  ;'  and  the 
goodhearted  old  cynic  hurried  back  to  his  study,  and  was  no  more 
seen.  I  lingered  about,  expecting  to  hear  somewhat ;  but  Kit  only 
blew  his  nose  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  began  to  hiss  about  the  horses 
more  noisily  than  usual. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  from  the  time  she  took  charge 
of  him  Jenny  Metcalf  kept  him  well  in  hand.  Kit  never  took  the 
pledge,  but  he  did  a  better  thing — he  promised  himself  never  to  get 
drunk  again,  and  he  kept  his  word.  In  fine,  that  happened  to  him 
v/hich  has  happened  before  to  many  a  v/iser  man  than  poor  Christo- 
pher— '  The  grey  mare  proved  the  better  horse.' 
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Habiiu^s  of  the  deep  blue  sea  and  the  shining  river  have  been  alike  favoured 
during  the  past  month,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wet  days,  the  weather 
has  been  'equal  to  bespoke,'  as  the  advertisements  say.  Most  of  the  Yacht 
Clubs  have  had  an  opening  trip  and  dinner,  and  been  laying  their  heads  to- 
gether to  provide  programmes  of  sport,  which  we  hope  will  not  clash  with  the 
fixtures  already  made,  a  point  too  frequently  disregarded  in  settling  the 
matches  for  the  season.  The  Royal  London  were  already  at  work  on  tlie  13th, 
when  they  opened  their  season  with  a  pleasant  cruise  from  Erith  past  Green- 
hithe  and  back,  afterwards  dining  together  at  the  Pier  Hotel.  The  Thames 
are  later  in  the  field,  not  opening  until  the  27th,  but  they  have  a  rare  feather 
in  their  cap,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  through  the  influence  of  their  commodore, 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  having  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  Club. 
His  Royal  Highness  has  also  shown  his  interest  in  the  sport,  by  presenting 
a  Cup  to  the  Pioyal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  sailed  for 
at  the  end  of  this  month  at  Queenstown  Regatta. 

1  he  enchanted  isle,  which,  to  yachting  men  at  least,  is  beyond  doubt  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  has  a  goodly  array  of  noble  craft  moored  in  her  waters,  and  the 
tradespeople  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  their  annual  harvest.  The 
fashionables,  of  course,  are  not  expected  until  next  month,  but  already  there  is 
a  long  list  of  saline  uppercrust,  who  prefer  pacing  the  decks  of  their  clippers 
to  the  heated  scdo-ns  of  Piccadilly,  and  we  notice  among  the  list  of  arrivals 
many  eminent  names  in  the  yachting  world.  That  enterprising  yachtsman, 
Mr.  T.  Broadwood,  has  a  new  schooner,  the  Witchcraft,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  has  a  new  ship  from  White's  at  East  Cowes,  which  he  has  named 
Ladybird.     We   trust  the  Lady's  performances   will  compensate  his    Lord- 
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sbip  for  his  disappointment  anent  his  Grace  the  Duke  in  another  field  of 
sport.  We  were  glad  to  note  the  election  of  Lord  AVilloughby  D'Eresby  to 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  as  his  fine  lugger  New  Moon  thus  returns  to  the 
scene  of  her  former  exploits,  and  having  been  thoroughly  overhauled  we  have 
no  doubt  she  will  take  her  own  part  this  season.  Another  old  friend,  the 
Alarm,  will  also  make  a  reappearance,  and  we  hope  to  see  her,  as  the  old 
son^  says,  '  Come  out  again  as  good  as  new.'  The  Lulworth,  too,  another 
pet  of  that  grand  yachtsman,  the  late  Mr.  Weld,  is  in  process  of  equipment  at 
Lymington.  The  Yankee  clipper.  Alarm,  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  make  her 
appearance  in  British  waters  this  summer,  and  if  this  happened  the  two 
cracks  might  meet.  We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  our  opponents,  but  we 
should  expect  the  British  Alarm  to  dispose  of  the  Alarm  of  any  other  nation, 
Yankee  or  otherwise. 

Those  old  opponents  Chambers  and  Cooj^er  are  to  have  another  spin  for  a 
mile,  which  will  be  a  most  interesting  affair.  It  is  fixed  for  the  12th  inst. 
Chambers  seems  the  most  wonderfully  inexhaustible  fellow  that  ever  stepped 
into  a  boat,  and  year  after  year  comes  out  as  strong  as  ever,  and,  if  possible,  a 
more  finished  sculler,  so  we  do  not  know  when  he  will  meet  his  master  ;  but  as 
Cooper  is  fresher,  and  very  fast  for  a  mile,  the  race  ought  to  be  very  close, 
though  our  fancy  is  for  the  champion,  if  fit.  A  good  deal  of  talk  has  also  been 
expended  about  a  match  between  Chambers  and  the  ex-champion  Kelley.  Both 
men  profess  readiness,  and  even  anxiety,  to  row ;  but  at  present  nothing  is 
definitely  settled,  though  we  hope  soon  to  announce  a  meeting  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  heroes. 

Another  North  v.  South  match  is  arranged  between  Teasdale  Wilson  and 
Kilsby  :  the  latter,  who  is  to  row  Coombes,  is  an  active  sculler,  and  will  get 
away  from  the  Northerner ;  but  the  friends  of  the  Tynesider  no  doubt  rely 
upon  his  superior  strength,  in  which,  we  fancy,  they  will  find  themselves  mis- 
taken. 

The  result  of  Cole  and  Heath's  match  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter.  Cole,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Tom  Cole,  quondam 
champion  of  the  Thames,  has  taken  j^art  in  several  matches  both  as  an 
oarsman  and  a  sculler,  while  Heath,  who  hails  from  Greenwich,  is  compara- 
tively a  novice.  He  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  the  below  bridge  party  were  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise,  declaring  that  the  race  was  as  good  as  over.  Cole's 
friends,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  felt  sanguine  took  great  care  to  conceal  their 
feelings,  and  5  and  6  to  4  were  freely  offered  on  the  below  bridge  man,  until 
just  before  the  race,  when  the  shorter  price  was  accepted  in  some  instances. 
Cole,  from  the  worst  station,  led  at  once  after  fiddling  for  the  start  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  and  Pleath  missing  his  water.  Cole  was  well  away  at  the 
London  Boat-house,  took  his  opponent's  water  soon  afterwards,  and  in- 
creased his  lead.  At  the  Point,  however,  Heath  had  drawn  slightly  up,  and 
gradually  improving  his  position  past  the  dung  wharf  opposite  Rose  Bank, 
tried  to  pass  his  man  on  the  inside  and  fouled.  This  was  of  course  at  once 
claimed  and  allowed  by  the  referee.  Joe  Leach,  who  showed  Heath  up,  is  an 
old  hand  in  the  bow  of  a  cutter,  but  he  did  not  display  his  talents  conspicu- 
ously on  this  occasion,  as,  his  man  being  evidently  the  stronger  of  the  two,  he 
might  well  have  allowed  a  little  more  elbow-room,  instead  of  cutting  it  so  very 
fine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  go  by  on  the  wrong  side. 
After  the  foul.  Cole  did  not  persevere,  merely  paddling  over  the  course  to 
entitle  himself  to  the  stakes.  Heath's  party  were  naturally  greatly  disap- 
pointed, and  instead  of  blaming  Leach,  who  was  the  person  in  fault,  fell  foul  of 
the  umpire,  who  had  no  possible  option  but  to  decide  as  he  did. 

Amateurs  have  been  very  industrious  during  the  month,  and  the  principal 
clubs  are  getting  ready  for  Henley  and  subsequent  events.  1  he  London  had 
their  usual  trial  eights,  which  was  not  an  improvement  on  former  years,  as, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  two  crews,  as  hitherto,  they  had  three, 
and  the  standard  of  the  competitors  was  lowered  proportionately.  Still,  it 
produced  a  capital  race,  and  Willis's  crew,  the  one  least  fancied  by  the  spec- 
tators, won,  though  we  thought  May's  lot  would  have  been  closer  had  they 
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been  as  well  steered  as  their  victors.  The  third  boat,  which  rowed  the  most 
evenly  of  all,  lacked  the  necessary  dash,  and  was  out  of  the  race  after  half  the 
distance.  Although,  as  we  have  remarked,  tlie  crews  were  inferior  to  former 
occasions,  we  noticed  amongst  them  several  likely  oarsmen,  who  have  not, 
we  find,  escaped  the  critical  eye  of  Mr.  II.  II.  Playford  in  making  his  selec- 
tions for  Henley.  Since  the  trials  the  London  have  had  another  eight-oared 
race,  which  does  not  call  for  remark.  The  Kingston  Club  had  a  splendid 
race  for  their  trial  eights  among  two  tine  crews,  who  were  so  evenly  matched 
that,  at  the  finish,  ]\Iowbray  won  by  less  than  a  length,  both  lots  rowing 
throughout  in  gallant  stylo,  though  there  was  a  want  of  the  finish  necessary 
for  Henley  honours.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  rectified  in  due  time.  Tiie 
Leander,  who  have  recently  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  had 
also,  like  their  neighbours  the  L,  R.  C,  a  trial  eight-oared  race,  which  brought 
out  some  good  men,  though  they  had  apparently  had  but  little  time  for 
getting  together,  and  the  steering  was  wretched.  On  the  same  day  they  had 
a  four-oared  race  among  juniors,  which  was  also  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
performances  of  the  coxswains.  The  West  London  have  had  an  eight-oared 
race,  as  well  as  a  sculling  handicap.  The  latter  was  productive  of  great  sport, 
as,  starting  with  Cecil  at  scratch,  some  of  the  competitors  had  110  seconds 
allowed  them  in  one  mile,  against  tide.  The  race  was  finally  won  by 
A.  Mares,  who  pulled  very  prettily  throughout.  The  Ariel,  Excelsior,  Nautilus, 
Thames,  Corsair,  North  London,  and  other  clubs  have  also  had  various  in- 
teresting races. 

The  date  of  Henley  Eegatta  is  not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  actually  published ; 
but  we  believe  it  will  be  about  the  end  of  this  month.  The  uncertainty 
arose  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  wishing 
it  to  be  fixed  as  late  and  the  latter  as  early  as  possible.  We  trust,  however, 
the  date  chosen  will  enable  both  universities  to  be  well  represented.  Third 
Trinity  will,  no  doubt,  do  duty  for  ^ Cambridge,  now  that  they  have  given 
Trinity  Hall  the  fatal  bump  at  Plough  Corner,  and,  with  Lawes  as  stroke, 
they  are  certain  to  be  very  dangerous  over  a  short  course  like  Henley.  Oxford 
will  also  send  a  crew,  unless  the  date  fixed  prevent  their  attendance.  The 
London  and  Kingston  Clubs  will  do  battle,  as  usual,  for  the  Grand  Challenge  ; 
and  this  year  the  old  Leander  are  also  to  put  in  an  ap[)earance.  For  the 
Stewards'  Plate,  London,  Kingston,  and  probably  some  University  crews  will 
enter ;  and  for  the  Wyfold,  London,  and  Kingston,  the  West  London  and 
Twickenham  are  also  expected.  The  pairs,  and  the  other  eights  and  fours,  we 
can  say  nothing  about  so  long  before  the  day.  For  the  Diamond  Sculls, 
Woodgate,  Lawes,  and  Micheirwill  probably  enter  :  and  Cecil  is  talked  of, 
but  as  he  does  not  know  his  own  mind,  we  cannot  j)reteud  to  know  it  for 
him.  Come  who  may_.  however,  we  expect  Lawes  to  be  primus  ante  ornncSj 
and,  having  hazarded  this  opinion,  we  may  conclude  with  hoping  for  fine 
weather  and  sport  to  match. 


PARIS  SPORT  AND  PARIS  LIFE. 

;Mat  is  not  a  particularly  merry  month  in  Paris.  Society  is  tiring  over  the 
'  Beacon  Course '  of  a  season  which  begins  in  October  and  does  not  really 
terminate  till  the  Grand  Prix— that  Sunday  which  has  been  once  so  fatal  to 
England.  Will  it  be  so  again  ?  I  confess  I  expect  it.  Horses  are  hurried 
ovcT  after  Epsom,  and  the  voyage,  the  change  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  w^ater 
must  be  at  least  seven  pounds  in  favour  of  the  native  race-horse.  To  have 
a  fairly  run  'international  prize'  the  race  must  be  postponed  till  after 
Ascot.  I  have  proposed  the  change  to  French  as  well  as  to  British  Sports- 
men—all agree  with  me  in  theory  ;  but  of  course  the  French  have  got  a  good 
start,  and  naturally  wish  to  keep  it. 

As  this  month's  '  Baily '  reaches  the  hands  of  your  readers,  they  will  be 
driving,  posting,  or  steaming  down  to  the  Derby.     If  the  French  favourite 
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■wins,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  your  present  contributor  must  decline  Paris  ;  he 
will  not  dare  to  appear  at  a  club  ;  he  will  have  to  hide  his  head,  and  perhaps 
retire  to  the  backwoods  of  Boulogne  till  the  national  and  natural  pride  has 
subsided.  But  before  that  our  Derby  will  have  been  contested,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  a  bad  prophet,  though  I  am  not  in  '.my  own  country,'  I  must 
say  that  I  expect  to  see  Tourmalet — the  model — (what  they  call  here  'la 
'  merne  repetition)  of  The  Flying  Dutchman,  win. 

The  daily  papers — confound  them  and  their  low  politics  and  vulgar  ideas  ! — 
will  have  given  you  the  details  of  our  month's  racing.  You  will  have  heard 
how  Fille  de  I'Air  spoilt  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoons  to  such  an  extent 
indeed  that  Captain  Cummerband  of  the  Indian  army,  here  on  leave,  de- 
clared he  would  go  to  church  next  Sunday  if  the  confounded  mare  was  on 
the  card  ;  how  Gontran  and  Tourmalet  have  been  running ;  how  the  Son 
of  the  Dutchman  and  Maladetta  was  defeated  once  by  a  fluke,  and  revenged 
himself  at  the  next  afternoon  service  ;  how  Gontran  displayed  a  feather  of 
an  unpopular  colour ;  how  La  Fortune  was  beaten  by  Deliane,  after  the 
latter  had  stopped  the  week  before  like  a  jack  that  had  run  down  ;  and  how 
now,  as  I  write,  she  is  first  favourite  for  the  French  Derby.  All  this,  I  say, 
you  will  have  heard,  but  you  will  not  have  heard  how  a  French  Sportsman 
said  to  a  friend  of  mine  : 

'  Bayard  will  win  the  Oaks.' 

'  Bayard,'  says  the  other  ;  *  why  he's  a  horse.' 

'  Yes,'  rephes  t'other  party  ;  '  and  a  very  good  one.' 

*  But  he  can't  win  the  Oaks,'  says  Newmarket. 
'  Why  not  ?'  asks  Chantilly. 

'  Because  he  cannot  run.' 

*  Pooh  !  run,  of  course  he  runs.' 

*  Do  you  mean  for  the  Oaks  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  do  ;  see  here  "  Le  Prix  du  Gros  Chene  !"  ' 

This  is  a  fact,  and  is  also  an  instance  of  how  a  little  knowledge  (of  English) 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  Le  Prix  du  Gros  Chene  is  a  stake  for  three-year  old 
colts.  If  we  have  not  startling  sensations  on  our  race-courses,  we  have  cer- 
tainly a  deal  of  fun,  the  height  of  company,  and  costumes  worthy  of  any  fancy 
ball.  '  Legs  '  we  expect  to  see  on  a  race-course,  both  insiders  and  outsiders  ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  female  Hessian  boots,  any  one  going  to  our 
race-courses  will  see  revelations  which  will  astonish  even  if  they  do  not  alarm 
him.  On  the  flat  the  exhibition  is  above  the  average,  but  when  the  puss  in 
boots  gets  on  to  a  high  chair  to  see  the  race — well,  then  1  recommend  "parents 
and  guardians  and  their  young  charges  to  look  straight  through  their  gla.sses 
at  the  running  horses.  God  bless  my  soul !  how  the  women  do  dress  too — 
I  mean  above  their  boots.  One  of  the  last  fashions  is  apparently  to  change  a 
'  fiver '  into  gold  five-franc  pieces,  and  stick  them  over  your  bonnet.  '  1 
*  would  not  mind  giving  that  party  a  cheque  on  Child  for  five  pounds  for 
'  that  bonnet,  for  I  want  small  change,'  said  an  English  visitor,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  lady,  who  was  an  ambassadress,  who  had  lived  long  in  England,  and 
who  understood  all  he  said.  Then,  too,  they  powder  their  hair  with  still 
smaller  change.  Naturally  now  we  are  dull  as  to  sporting  matters,  though, 
by  the  way,  I  hear  that  '  parties  desirous'  of  shootmg  quails  have  only  got 
to  go  to  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood  to  kill  them  or  miss  them  by  the 
score.  Now  a  Neapolitan  quail  fed  on  the  early  shoots  of  the  vines  about 
Vesuvius  is  rather  tall  eating.  But  this  is  by  the  way,  and  I  am  wandering 
out  of  France,  where  we  have  had  a  Dog  Show.  Never  did  I  see  a  face  light 
up  like  that  of  the  old  Warwickshire  kennel-huntsman  in  charge  of  the  Paul 
Caillard's  hat'riers,  when  I  asked,  *  How  many  couple  have  you  ?'  He  was 
weary  of  '  Mouuseers'  and  tlieir  'confounded  bowing  and  wee  weeing,  you 
'  see,  sir.'  Tiie  Show  was  not  a  very  fine  Show.  Sir  R.  J.  Clifton  and  two 
other  English  exhibitors  pretty  well  cleaned  out  the  fancy  prizes  ;  but  really, 
except  making  a  perfectly  detestable  noise,  I  know  of  nothing  that  this  great 
international  canine  display  did.  I  certainly  saw  one  dog  like  a  *  crest '  in 
heraldry — though  not  a  dog  '  proper ' — but  he  did  nothing  but  '  delight  to 
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'  bark  and  bite,'  and  as  for  breeding  one  like  him,  thank  you,  no ;  I  have 
seen  and  heard  one  !  We  are  to  have  some  pigeon  shooting  to-morrow — the 
Parisians  can  shoot  pigeons  till  they  are  '  collared,'  then  they  stop. 

I  was  amused  the  other  night  at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  by  taking  up  a  book 
called  the  '  Sandor  Album,'  in  which  I  found  a  quantity  of  photographs  of 
Count  Sandor  in  every  description  of  trouble  which  can  fall  on  a  man  from 
riding  and  driving.  Some  of  the  subscribers  to  '  Baily,'  if  they  confess  the 
truth  (which  of  course  they  will  not  do,  except  to  those  terrible  tyrants  their 
lawyers,  bankers,  doctors,  and  valets),  will  admit  that  they  remember  Count 
Sandor  at  Melton,  where  he  paid  Tilbury  so  much  to  mount  him  and  pay 
every  expense,  even  down  to  the  pikes.  Count  Sander's  exploits  were  so 
droll  that  Aiken  painted  them;  and  I  recollect  one  picture  of  the  Count  stuck 
in  a  brook  up  to  his  '  tops,'  and  just  lighting  a  cigar.  This  Count  is  the  father 
of  our  Austrian  ambassadress  here,  and  she  has  had  her  father's  '  little  mis- 

*  haps '  bound  together,  and  has  presented  them  to  the  Empress  Eugenie ;  and 
I  dare  say  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  who  knows  Leicestershire,  and,  I  dare 
say,  remembers  that  small  but  treacherous  brook  under  John  o'  Gaunt  Gorse, 
laughs  over  those  reminiscences,  and  wishes  himself  back  for  just  '  one  hour 
'  and  forty  minutes,  with  a  kill  in  the  open  '  in  those  dear  old  shires — 

'Moritur  et  moriens  dukes  reminiscitur  agios.' 

When  we  are  making  our  wills  T  believe  we  shall  think  of  those  glorious 
grass-grounds  and  those  fences,  the  delight  of  our  youth,  the  duty  of  our 
manhood,  and  the  terror  of  our  maturer  years,  when  it  became  pleasanter  to 
'  go  round  with  Shirker.' 

We  have  been  a  good  deal  visited  here  by  good  sportsmen  since  I  wrote 
last.  I  have  seen  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn — a  Fitzroy — a  past,  a  present, 
and,  I  hope,  a  future  M.  F.  H. — a  rising  racing  man — two  sporting  parsons — 
a  good  sprinkling  of  '  lesser  stars  :'  but  they  come  and  go. 

By-the-way,  returning  to  the  Paris  Turf,  1  must  congratulate  Mr.  Blount, 
who,  I  think,  is  the  French  coming  '  Little,'  on  two  things — first,  on  his  get-up, 
which  is  stern,  severe,  and  business-like  :  there  is  a  look  in  those  brown  tops 
which  must  strike  terror  to  any  jockey  on  a  soft-hearted  one  when  they  come 
creeping  up.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Blount  keeps  his  hands  down  and  his  head 
clear,  two  slight  recommendations  which  I  wish  I  could  teach  '  Young  persons 
'  about  to  ride,'  and  be,  perhaps,  backed  with  other  persons'  hard-earned 
fivers  not  to  overlook.  What  does  Solomon  say? — he,  I  mean,  of  Jerusalem, 
not  Grosvenor  Square — '  A  spur  in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the  heel ;'  and 
right  he  was.  Captain  Hunt,  too,  is  one  of  our  shining  lights :  he  does  not 
shine  to  the  fore  quite  so  often  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  that,  as  his  French 
backers  would  say,  '  is  a  detail ;'  but  he  can  ride ;  and  then  he  looks  so 
serious  and  racing-like.  Don't  you  know  that  peculiar  face  of  anxiety  com- 
bined with  knowing  all  about  it  which  distinguishes  your  racing  man? 
Our  Captain  has  it  in  perfection  :  he  is  the  Lord  Thurlow  of  the  French 
Turf. 

'  Nobody,'  said  Sheridan,  *  could  possibly  be  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looks.'  So 
I  say  of  our  Captain.  Ko  man  could  really  know  so  much  about  it  as  he 
seems  to  know.     If  so,  it  would  be  all  over  hut  the  shouting ;  and  nothing, 

I  am  sure,  would  induce  him  to  shout.     As  for  native  talent .     Well,  let 

it  down  easy  ;  they  do  not  and  shall  not  ride  for  the  small  investments  of  the 
humble  individual  who  has  now  the  honour  to  address  you.  Not  a  stiver,  I 
give  you  my  honour.  Baron  Finot  can  ride,  I  think  ;  and  at  Baden  I  saw 
him  finish  like  a  man ;  but  for  the  others — no,  one,  a  Baron  somebody,  did 
win  something  easy  at  Chantilly  last  week  ;  but  then  his  horse  did  it,  and  he 
all  the  time  looked,  as  poor  Billy  DafF  said,   '  like  a  grilled  fowl — legs  and 

•  wings,  and  nothing  satisfactory.'  We  expect  a  rush  of  British  sportsmen 
here  to-morrow.  I  am  assured  that  the  French  Derby  is  to  attract  all  the 
'  talent.'  The  Blues,  for  instance,  are  coming  over  in  force,  and  with  a  drag. 
The  Life-Guards  are  also  due  ;  surely  they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
IJassed  on  the  Sporting  line  by  the  '  Luggage  train.'    The  Cavalry  are  to  come 
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to  perform  their  duty,  and  '  plunge ;'  and  the  Infantry  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, supply  a  few  tenners  to  MM.  the  members  of  the  International  lUug. 
But  I  am  writing  on  the  e%'e  of  a  race  which  will  be  over  and  settled  for 
before  your  readers  are  pooh-poohing  this  paper, 

I  must  now  cast  about  and  see  if  I  cannot  hit  on  the  scent  of  a  little 
scandal.  A  monthly  paper  dated  from  Paris,  which  is  strictly  proper,  not  to 
say  moral,  would  be  a  failure — a  fiasco,  and  could  not  be  a  true  picture  of 
society  during  the  four  weeks  then  last  past.  Of  course  there  are  lots  of 
stories  ;  but  I  hate  a  scandal  if  it  is  not  very  bad,  and  quite  true.  For 
instance,  when  the  other  day  Madame  Blanche  (she  was  said  to  be  rehgious) 
rode  off  with  her  groom,  I  did  not  say  a  word.  I  thought  she  would  come 
back.  But  she  has  not.  And  when  M.  le  Mari  was  discussing  the  affair  with 
his  old  and  confidential  housekeeper,  he  was  told,  '  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
*  astonished,  for  Madame  went  on  just  the  same  with  the  two  last  grooms  l' 

From  grooms  to  horses  is  an  easy  transition.  A  lady  here  (we  will  call  her 
Madame  des  Quilles)  has  just  dawned  upon  society  in  a  '  turn  out  ■"  which  has 
fairly  astonished  the  natives,  and  also  the  strangers  within  the  gates  of  those 
natives.  A  phaeton  drawn  by  two  brown  ponies  driven  by  the  lady  in 
question,  a  servant  in  very  neat  mourning  sitting  behind,  and  then  two  out- 
riders riding  two  other  brown  ponies — the  servants  beautifulh'  turned  out. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  real  mercantile  value  of  a  '  King's  ransom,'  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  would  be  very  small  change  out  of  it  when  those 
four  brown  j)onies  '  quiet  to  drive  and  quiet  in  harness'  were  paid  for.  As 
the  carriage  drove  down  the  '  Bois '  the  other  rows  of  carriages  stopj)ed  to  see 
the  very  striking  and  yet  extremely  unjDretending  and  neat  exhibition. 
'  Had  I  that  off  pony  to  ride  in  the  Park/  said  an  elderly  married  man,  '  I 
'  would  not  hesitate  to  get  a  divorce.  I  should  marry  a  ward  of  Chancery  in 
'  a  week — ride  up  on  the  pony  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Court — get  it  at 
'  once — and  live  happy  ever  after — nay,  perhaps,  sell  the  pony  to  the  Chan- 
♦cellor.' 

We  are  going  to  start  another  Club  in  Paris  as  exclusive  as  '  White's,'  as 
comfortable  as  *  Boodles','  as  aristocratic  as  the  *  Travellers','  and  as  fast  as 
the  '  Arlington.'  If  those  are  not  sufficient  elements  of  success,  I  will  send 
you  over  some  others  next  month.  The  poor  Due  de  Morny's  pictures  are 
now  to  be  sold  :  they  are  quite  equal  in  quality  to  his  stud,  and  wiU,  I  think, 
disappoint  their  purchasers  much  less,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  '  hard  bargain ' 
has  as  yet  been  the  name  of  most  of  the  horses  purchased  at  Chantilly  on 
the  8th  of  April.  Jennings  is,  I  hear,  desirous  of  '  throwing  himself  up,'  and 
going  to  grass  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  looked  a  trifle 
more  morose  than  usual,  and  was  struggling  to  get  his  money  on  to  a  '  good 
'  thing,'  which  finished  at  the  wrong  end,  and  was  an  '  easy  '  lost. 

All  poor  Jules  Gerard's  guns,  revolvers,  swords,  and  daggers  are  to  be  sold 
here  on  the  2nd  of  June.     They  are  a  right  royal  collection. 


*  OUR  VAN.' 

The    Invoice.  —  Newmarket  Notes. —  Chester    Chronicles. —  Hambledon    Hunt 

Chases. — Yorkshire  Yoicks. 

MAY  is  a  month  peculiarly  grateful  to  Sportsmen,  inasmuch  as  we  are  indebted 
to  it  for  the  Chester  Cup,  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and,  lastly,  for  Frail ;  inas- 
much as  exactly  sixty  years  back  it  opened  with  the  latter  well-known  gentle- 
man, who  no  one  imagined  at  the  time  was  destined  to  exercise  so  important 
an  influence  over  Conservative  boroughs  and  counties,  Handicaps  and  Selling 
Stakes.  The  recognition  of  such  an  addition  to  the  benefactors  of  society  has 
never  yet  been  made,  and  we  embrace  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself 
of  repairing  the    omission.      This  year  the  Two  Thousand  fell  within    its 
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limits,  and  never,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  prevails,  did  such  a  scene  pre- 
sent itself  on  Newmarket  Heath,  which  was  virtually  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British  public,  especially  that  portion  whose  presence  was  least  desirable. 
It  was  in  vain  the  authorities  raved  and  stormed  (the  elements,  we  should  add, 
followed  their  example),  the  traditions  of  The  Fathers  were  violated  with  im- 
punity, for  the  army  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  Astley's, 
or  the  Prince  of  Monaco.     And  had  the  Huns  of  Sheffield  been  so  inclined, 
they  could  have  carried  off  the  Stewards  bodily,  and  held  them  in  captivity 
until  after  the  great  race  was  over,  without  any  effectual  resistance  being  made 
to  it.      For  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  sensation 
horse  Breadalbane,  about  whom  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  been  raving  all 
the  winter,  and  who  carries  for  the  Derby  more  *  brass '  from  those  districts, 
than  even  his  Blair  Athol  did  last  year.     To  see  him  start,  half  the  factories 
were  deserted,  and  a  fortnight's  wages  of  each  lad  thrown  away,  and  yet  they 
murmured  not ;  but  to  restrain  their  moveftients,  was  like  attempting  to  have  put 
out  the  Fire  of  London  with  a  garden  engine.     Then  the  wind  and  the  dust 
were  so  blinding  and  suffocating  that  the  identification  of  offenders  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  Mr.  Manning's  office  could  never  have  held  them,  nor  could  suffi- 
cient summonses  have  been  obtained  in  time  for  them  if  they  had  been  taken 
out,  for  parliamentary  trains  are  even  difficult  to  follow,  and  no  reprimand, 
however  severe,  would  be  likely  to  affect  their  moral  senses.      In  short,  there 
was  a  complete  revolution  on  the  Heath,  which  the  powers  that  be  could  not 
quell,  and  therefore  they  endured  their  ills  *  rather  than  fly  to  others  '  they  knew 
not   of.      Even  riding  was  more   dangerous  than  walking,  and  broughams  had 
to  require  being  as  well  ballasted  as  yachts  to  prevent  them  being  blown  over. 
Access  to  the  trains  in  the  afternoon  to  London  was  debarred  to   all  but  mus- 
cular Christians  of  the  Guy  Livingston  school.     The  White  Hart  had  been  a 
close  borough  all  day,  but  the  Rutland  Arms,  which  is  limited   in   everything 
but  its  charges,  knew  how  to  improve  each  shining  hour,   and  charged  for  the 
repose   of  the  benighted  travellers  at    the   rate  of  a  guinea  for  every  sixty 
minutes,  they  occupied  their  room.     The  result  was,  that,  however  jolly  the 
victims  were   before,  it  was  the  old  story  of  when   the  reckoning  came,  they 
smiled  no  more.     One  well-known  '  Scottish  Chieftain,'   a  public  caterer  of 
high  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent  Street,  could  not  swallow  the  im- 
position, and  shouldering  his  luggage  told  the  Director-General  he  would  give 
2o7.  at  Christmas  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  if  they  would  only  summons  him 
for  the  three  guineas  in  the  County  Court.     This  step,  of  course,   has  never 
been  adopted,  and  it  is  really  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  such  impositions 
should  be  made  known,  as  the  only  method  of  bringing  about  their  extinguishment. 
The  Two  Thousand  itself  went  where  it  would  have  done  last  year,  but  for  the 
favourite  having  been  overdone ;  and  a  cleverer  horse  than  the  winner  has  not  been 
seen  for  many  a  day  at  Newmarket,  although  his  joints  are  certainly  rather  queer. 
Of  course  there  was  the  usual  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  he  won,  one  party 
contending  that  the  last  ounce  was  out  of  him,  and  the  other  that  he  \yon  in  a 
canter,  but  Grimshaw  did  not  see  Aldcroft.     Without  committing  ourselves 
too  strongly,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Aldcroft,  who  rode  his  horse  so 
entirely  to  Lord  Stamford's  directions,  that  he  gave  him   a    50/.  note  for  his 
ride,  was  far  too  near  to  be  pleasant,  and  had  he  been  unfettered,  he  might  just  ^ 
have  beaten  the  French  mare.     Never  was  that  fine  horseman  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  on  Archimedes,  who  wanted  time  and  careful  nursing ;  and  it 
was  a  source  of  no  small  regret  to  him  to  think  he  had  enlisted  in   Mr.  Chap- 
lin's corps  for  the  Derby,  when  such  a  mount  presented  itself  to  him.     How- 
ever, jockey's  engagements,  like  other  people's  marriages,  are  often  made  in 
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haste  and  repented  of  at  leisure,  and  Aldcroft  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
to  the  arrangement  he  had  entered  into  in  the  winter.  Not  but  what  his  em- 
ployer thought,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  right  after  all,  that  he  could  not  pay 
him  a  higher  compliment  than  putting  him  on  his  best  horse,  and  the  pro- 
bable winner  of  the  Derby.  Bedminster,  whom  Sir  Joseph  had  tried  to  go  in 
alone,  *yappafied'  him  by  being  one  of  the  first  beaten,  and  we  fear  the  mistake 
arose  from  Wells  having  ridden  him  in  the  trial  with  Argonaut,  and  a  stable 
boy  put  on  the  latter  ;  whereas  had  their  respective  places  been  reversed,  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  truth  might  have  been  arrived  at.  But  want  of  size,  we 
fear,  will  always  operate  against  Bedminster,  who  is  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
racing-like  pony,  and  with  the  ungainly  habit  of  turning  his  toes  out  very  wide. 
Breadalbane  was  mobbed  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  he  did  not  take  as  much 
with  the  Southerners  as  the  Northerners,  and  may  be  described  as  a  fine  com- 
manding horse,  long  before  and  short  behind.  Jem  Perrens'  simile  on  this 
point  we  dare  not  give  to  our  readers,  but  on  personal  application  to  him  we 
have  no  doubt  he  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any  reasonable  person.  He  ran 
slow  but  game,  which  would  go  to  prove  he  was  fitter  than  his  friends  allowed 
him  to  be,  for  had  he  gone  fast  and  tired,  it  would  have  been  a  proof  that  he 
wanted  time. 

Kangaroo  was  as  dry  as  a  chip,  and  quite  a  different   edition   to   that  which 
was   published  by  Drewitt  and  Kent  in  the  previous  week.      *  Your  horse  can- 

*  not  move,'  was  the  remark  of  William  Butler,  as  he  galloped  by  John  Kent, 
who,  convincing  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  instantly  shunted  his 
money.  In  the  Biennial,  it  will  be  recollected,  Kangaroo  fairly  leaped  like  his 
namesake,  otherwise  would  Koenig  have  been  sacrificed  for  him  after  the 
money  that  he  had  been  backed  for ;  but  now  he  could  not  stride  over  a  straw, 
a  convincing  proof  that  he  had  been  overdone.  Still,  unprecedented  as  is  the 
sum  the  Marquis  gave  for  him,  as  he  confirmed  the  value  of  his  horse  at  home, 
he  has  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  his  bargain,  and  it  may  yet  turn  out  that 
Australian  produce  is  worth  almost  as  much  as  English.  But  although  the 
clouds  had  lowered  on  the  House  of  Danebuiy,  on  the  Tuesday  they  assumed 
a  brighter  aspect,  on  the  following  day,  when  bluff  King  Hal  paid  all  the 
Kangaroo   losses  with  great  ease  ;  while  on  Thursday  there  was  '  a  sound  of 

*  revelry  by  night '  to  celebrate  the  ducal  victory  of  Siberia,  and  the  two  last 
events  helped  in  a  great  measure  to  heal  the  wounds  occasioned  by  the  bites  of 
the  Kangaroo.  So  altogether  the  Great  South  Western  Stable  did  not  do  so 
much  amiss  ;  and  with  visions  of  Chester,  to  say  nothing  of  other  Cups,  the 
members  went  their  way  rejoicing.  In  conclusion,  an  agitation  we  are  glad 
to  see  has  set  in  against  the  time-honoured  custom  of  commencing  the 
Meetings  at  Newmarket  on  Monday,  on  the  ground  of  its  leading  to  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessaiy  Sunday  travelling ;  and  if  the  Sabbatarians  were  only 
to  petition  the  Jockey  Club  for  an  alteration,  we  imagine  there  would  be 
very  little  doubt  of  their  prayer  being  complied  with  :  for  few  of  its  mem- 
bers, we  believe,  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  late  Mr.  Greville,  who,  before 
going  down  to  Newmarket  on  a  Caesarewitch  Sunday,  went  to  hear  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  at  his  Tabernacle,  and  kept  his  brougham  waiting  to  take  him  on  to 
Shoreditch.  Besides,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Fuller  Andrews  to  prevent  him  enjoy- 
mg  the  rest  he  stands  so  much  in  need  of,  and  listening  to  the  evening  discourses 
of  his  favourite  minister.  Backed  up  by  public  opinion,  on  Sunday  evening 
before  the  Craven,  he  fairly  closed  the  rooms,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  no 
doubt  was  benefited  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  by  the  act. 

Chester  has  risen  like  a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  and  Mr.  Topham  outlived  the 
storm  of  unpopularity  that  nearly  swept  him  away  a  few  years  back.     It  is  in 
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vain  to  write  down  the  Chester  Cup,  for  we  believe  it  is  engraved  on  the  hearts 
of  the  million  almost  as  much  as  the  Derby,  and  the  tales  of  the  fortunes  that 
have  been  won  and  lost  upon  it  have  all  the  charm  of  romance  for  the  youthful 
generation.  Annually  the  Cup  is  said  to  be  made  for  one  particular  animal, 
and  annually  is  the  delusion  dispelled.  This  year,  we  are  given  to  understimd, 
such  was  the  anxiety  to  see  the  weights,  that  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Topham's 
bedchamber,  at  Evans'  Hotel,  in  Covent  Garden,  where  he  puts  up,  was 
actually  invaded  in  the  night.  But  the  intiuder  got  nothing  for  his  pains  but 
exposure,  for  the  important  document  was  sealed  up,  and  when  the  f  ict  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  manager  of  the  cst^iblishment,  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
other  handicappers,  he  was  warned  off  the  premises.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  Chester  Course  in  and  out  of  the  season  ;  and  we  were  the 
more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  idea  when,  on  breaking  our  journey  to 
Punchestown,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  Chester,  and  strolled  down  to  the 
scene  of  action.  There,  where  ten  days  hence  a  living  multitude  would  rouse 
the  sky  with  their  shouting,  not  a  unit  of  the  population  could  be  seen.  And 
the  Rhodee,  the  doings  on  which  the  '  Sunday  Times,'  in  the  age  of  Leman 
Rede,  was  wont  to  chronicle  so  well  under  the  heading  of  '  The  aspect  of  the 
Rhodee  in  the  morning,'  instead  of  being  enlivened  with  high-mettled  racers, 
had  for  its  occupant  a  brown  retriever,  with  a  white  tip  to  his  tail,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  act  of  *  a  walk  over,'  for  which  we  trusted  he  would  not  have 
to  carry  extra  weight  afterwards.  The  betting  on  the  Cup  was  languid  in  the 
extreme  compared  with  that  of  former  years,  when  so  many  large  books  used  to 
be  made  upon  it.  Eveiybody,  in  fact,  seemed  afraid  to  back  everything,  and 
yet  many  districts  were  well  represented.  In  Helen,  a  four-year  old  maiden, 
Hambleton  had  discovered  a  second  Alice  Hawthorn.  Livei-pool  and  the 
principality  pronounced  for  Buckfoot,  and  Hampshire  made  as  strong  a  de- 
monstration for  Ackworth,  as  it  did  in  years  gone  by  for  Mendicant  and 
Cossack.  At  Epsom  they  returned  the  Highflyer  Colt  as  the  winner,  and  Ire- 
land trusted  her  hopes  and  fears  to  Leprochaun.  Consequently  the  profes- 
sionals had  plenty  of  clients  at  last,  although  business  was  slack  with  them  until 
the  numbers  went  up.  Unfortunately  the  elements  were  again  dead  against  us, 
and  so  tropical  was  the  character  of  the  rain  on  Tuesday,  that  the  waterproofers 
were  sold  out  to  a  man,  and  the  electric  wire  flashed  to  the  metropolis  for  fresh 
supplies  of  macintoshes,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  mail  trains  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cup  goers  on  the  morrow.  Nor  was  the  precaution  needless,  or  the  fore- 
sight unrewarded,  for  the  provincials  who  came  unprotected,  as  they  invariably 
do,  were  in  self-defence  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  them,  and  a  more  dis- 
agreeable day,  except  for  winners,  we  have  rarely  encountered  even  at  Chester. 
The  runners  had,  as  usual,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  critics  in  the  paddock, 
and  it  was  agreed  nem.  con.  a  better-looking  or  higher-quality  lot  had  not  been 
seen  of  late  years  for  the  Handicap.  Mr.  Hodgman  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  Victorious  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  was  the  first  sight  that  greeted  us,  and 
no  horse  could  certainly  have  looked  better ;  but  the  dirt,  we  feared,  would  be 
as  fatal  to  him  as  it  was  to  Little  Harry,  in  the  memorable  year  when  Daniel 
O'Rourke  cantered  away  from  him  for  the  Derby.  Ackworth  looked  won- 
derfully well,  and  while  there  was  a  shilling  in  the  Ring  his  owner  would  have 
it.  Grinder  had  friends,  who  thought  to  *  bring  grist  to  their  mill '  by  sup- 
porting him,  whereas  it  turned  out  that  they  only  got  the  husks,  and  not  even 
*  the  seconds.'  Buckfoot  was  trained  as  well  as  all  W.  H.  Scott's  horses  are 
sent  to  the  post,  and,  by  the  manner  he  ran,  there  could  have  been  no  decep- 
tion as  to  the  trial.  Leprochaun  was  properly  indulged  with  a  bottle  of  the 
favourite  liquor  of  his  countrymen,  in  return  for  which  he  did  his  best.     Helen, 
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we  must  acknowledge,  had  as  many  admirers  as  her  namesake  of  Troy,  and 
*  it  was  good  for  sore  eyes  '  to  see  her  gallop  past  the  Stand.     William  Day 
without  a  favourite  for  this  race  is  about  as  rare  as  John  Osborne  without  one 
for  the  Derby.      Nevertheless,  such  was  the  case  now  ;  still,  that  although  lost 
to  sight  he  might  yet  be  to  memory  dear,  he  brought  out  a  Farce  of  Mr.  Parker's, 
which,   in    theatrical   parlance,   was    the    greatest    failure   we    ever    saw,  and 
was  more  heartily  damned  by  the  audience  than  any  we  ever  recollect  during 
a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with   the  drama.     The  Highflyer's  colt's  starting 
had  not  been  resolved  upon  until  the  very  morning ;  and  as  the  owner  was  so 
very  costive  of  information  to  his  friends,  '  not  a  sound  was  heard  '  from  the 
Ring  when  the  number  went  up,  which  is  rare,  for  that  eccentric  body  like  to 
give  their  members,  of  which  Mr.  Bennet  is  one,  *  a  jolly,'  as  expressive  of  their 
satisfaction  at  his  conduct.     We  have  not  time  or  space  at  our  disposal   to 
describe  the  race  here,  neither  is  it  necessary  after  so  long  a  date,  and  the 
justice  done  to  it  by  the  Reporters  at  the  time.     It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
Grinder  made  the  pace  a  splitter  to  serve  Ackworth,  a  policy  which,  in  the 
state  of  the  ground,  if  the  Cambridgeshire  winner  could  have  spoken,  would 
have  led  to  a  gentle  remonstrance,  and  a  reference  to  the  old  adage  of  '  Save 
*  me  from  my  friends,'  as  it  brought  him  early  to  grief.     With  Grinder  as 
pioneers  were  Helen,  Highflyer  colt,  and  Buckfoot ;  and  this  trio  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  race  were  never  interfered  with,  the  Epsom  colt  winning  cleverly 
by  the  neck,  solely  from  Buckfoot's  boy  going  round  his  horses  at  the  bend 
instead  of  making  his  way  through  them  ;  and  Helen,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  nearer  had  a  stronger  boy  been  on  her.      From  the  time  the  horses  were 
kept  at  the  post,  it  was  clear  to  us  in  the  Stand,  that  a  mutiny  had  broken  out 
between  the  light  weights  and  the  Starter ;  and  if  such  was  the  case,  earnest 
hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  be  put  down  with  a  firm  hand,  and  an 
example  made  of  the  ringleaders.     The  surmise  proved  correct  in  both  cases, 
and  as  soon  as  was  possible  Mr.  M'George  obtained  a  summons  against  Jemmy 
Grimshaw  as  principal,  and  sundry  others  named  as  accessories  after  the  fact, 
why  they  should  not  show  cause  for  being  suspended  for  being  disobedient  at 
the  post.      *  You  may  take  a  rule  w/ji,'   said  the  Senior  Steward  ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  defendants  in  person  appeared  and  argued  against  it ;  but  all  their 
pleas  were  of  no  avail ;  and  the  Court  made  it  absolute,  referring  their  sentence 
for  confirmation  to  the  Court  above,  in  the  shape  of  the  Stewards ;  and  as  they 
happened  to  be  sitting  also,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  they  unanimously  con- 
curred with  their  learned  brothers,  and  at  once  ordered  the  punishment  to  be 
published  and  carried  into  effect.      Seldom  has  a   sentence  been  ratified  by  a 
stronger  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  but  it  seems,  in  behalf  of  the  favourite 
light  weight,  as  in   Paris,  while  still  under  sentence  in  this  countiy,  he  was 
reprimanded  severely  by  the  gentleman  who  acts  as  Starter ;  and  as  his  gentle 
handling  is  so  well  known,  the  provocation  of  Grimshaw  must  have  been  very 
great  to  have  led  to  such  a  course  of  action.      It  is  singular  that  Grimshaw 
should  have  been  punished  the  very  day  after  his  apprenticeship  had  expired ; 
and  one  would  almost  have  imagined  that  he  wished  to  enjoy  himself  for  a  fort- 
night, and  took  the  only  means  in  his  power,  according  to  his  understanding, 
of  doing  so.     Thursday  was  the  day  for  the  investiture  of  Booomielaw  with 
the  *  Order   of  the  Dee,'    which   Mr.  Johnson   conferred  on   him  ;   but  the 
newly-created  Knight  was  such  an  *  untutored  savage,'  that  the  ceremony  was 
robbed  of  half  its  effect.       Still  they   said   a  series   of  private   lessons   from 
Professor  Aldcroft  would  mend  his  manners  wonderfully  before  Epsom,  and 
make  him  conduct  himself  in  the  most  chivalrous  manner.     How  far  these 
hopes  are  likely  to  be  realized  a  glance  at  the  betting  at  the  time  we  write  will 
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show;  and  although  it  is  treason  worthy  of  Tower  Hill,  we  cannot  believe  that 
either  Breadalbme  or  Brooniielaw  are  at  present  destined  for  the  ho.iours  that 
their  admirers  are  thrusting  upon  them. 

Better  late  than  never,  we  may  rem:irk,  the  first  Yorkshire  Grand  National 
came  off  over  a  very  pretty  piece  of  ground,  arranged  by  nature  for  the  purpose  ; 
it  was  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  river  Wharf,  on  the  North  by  a  steep  hill,  or 
bank,  part  of  which  was  enclosed  for  a  paddock,  and  contained  a  stand  full  of 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  very  much,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  horses  each  day,  flying  over  a  natural  fence  and  ten  feet  of  water,  without 
one  catastrophe.  A  month  has  passed  since  the  Races  were  run,  therefore  it  is 
useless  to  write  a  *true  and  correct  card,'  names,  weights,  &c.  The  ground  was 
in  the  best  possible  order, — three  ploughed  fields,  the  rest  grass,  no  fearful  ob- 
stacles, but  useful  fences,  all  men  who  walked  over  it  thought  it  strong  enough — 
many  experienced  hands  pronounced  it  stiff.  The  Farmers'  Race  commenced 
the  fun  ;  five  horses  did  the  journey  without  falling,  a  very  creditable  performance. 
Then  came  the  Grand  National,  twenty-nine  horses,  very  good-looking  animals. 
They  started  as  if  the  first  fence  was  a  square  of  infantry,  and  charged  it  at  a 
pace  awful  to  behold.  The  first  man  that  bit  the  dust  was  Mr.  Drake  :  for  a 
few  seconds  his  position  was  unpleasant;  his  horse,  luckily,  did  not  jump  up 
and  set  him  free,  therefore  several  horses  landed  too  near  him  to  be  agreeable, 
but  did  not  touch  him ;  three  other  horses  went  away  without  riders,  two 
taking  their  fences  with  the  other  horses  ;  one  riderless  horse  knocked  over 
Mr.  Milbank's  Rathnonan,  which  put  an  end  to  Captain  McCraith's  chance, 
and  he  retired  from  the  contest.  The  only  horse  that  made  a  blunder  at  the 
water  was  The  Emperor — he  took  off  badly  and  looked  like  bathing  ;  but  Mr. 
Goodman  was  not  to  be  trifled  with :  he  persuaded  him  to  make  an  effort,  and 
saved  him  from  falling.  Lord  George,  a  noble  horse,  made  the  pace  terrific  ; 
but  he  pulls  too  much,  and  racing  will  not  cure  him.  Several  horses  were  out  of 
the  race  before  they  turned  at  the  Linton  end  ;  the  excitement  amongst  the 
spectators  was  tremendous,  the  side  of  the  hill  was  crowded  with  40,000  people, 
all  able  to  see  the  race,  and  cheering  as  the  gallant  horses  and  riders  cleared  the 
fences.  Mount  Gifford,  a  well-bred,  high-class-looking  brown  horse  now  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Meltonians,  as  he  seemed  full  of  running,  and  Lord  George  was 
in  front,  at  the  Wetherby  turn.  Mr.  Goodman,  steady  and  quick,  got  inside, 
and  coming  striding  on  with  Emperor  won  as  fine  a  steeple-chase  as  ever  was 
seen.  These  three  large  well-bred  horses  were  well  together  at  the  finish  ;  and 
nothing  else  could  get  near  them.  The  enormous  crowd  of  people  were  most 
orderly,  and  all  for  sport.  Yorkshiremen  delight  in  a  horse  of  any  kind,  and 
seemed  well  amused,  after  the  races,  looking  at  the  carriages  taking  the 
people  away  ;  and  several  drags  created  a  great  sensation.  Lords  Wenlock  and 
Londesborough  had  smart  coaches,  and  a  nice  sprinkling  of  muslin  on  them. 
Mr.  Barton  also  undertook  to  carry  his  friends  ;  he  is  a  good  man  in  the 
saddle,  and  perhaps  will  turn  out  a  coachman  some  day.  Mr.  Angell  put  his 
coach  on  the  road,  and  conveyed  his  friends  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boroughbridge,  enjoying  a  bit  of  waggoning  along  the  Old  Road.  But  the 
coach  the  Yorkshire  tykes  like  to  see,  is  the  one  driven  by  the  man  they  know 
best ;  and  on  all  sides  you  heard,  '  Hi'  thur,  lad,  hi'  thur  ! — here's  George  Fox 

*  a  cooming.  Them's  t'light  sort,  thick  uns,  wi  shurt  legs.   He'll  be  hoame,  t'iv 

*  his  dinner  in  a  crack.'  So  ended  the  great  Wetherby  Meeting,  a  real  success, 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  wish  we  could  persuade  the  railway  lunatics  to  let 
the  district  alone.  A  line  is  about  to  be  made  straight  through  the  steeple-chase 
course,  and  the  best  of  the  Bramham  Moor  country — to  carry  what  ?     Pas- 
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sengers  ?  No — iron  !  The  two  days  went  off  well,  many  of  the  races  closely 
contested.  The  arrangements  were  good  :  no  carriages  or  horsemen  on  the 
course.  The  Stewards  were  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  Craven  most  kindly 
undertook  the  office  of  Starter. 

Hampshire,  as  our  readers  all  know,  has  hitherto  been  more  celebrated  for 
its  racehorses  than  its  steeple-chasing  ;  and  while  flat  racing  has  flourished  from 
time  immemorial,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  steeple-chasing  worth  speaking 
of  until  lately,  when  Lord  Poulett,  the  Master  of  the  Hambledon,  took  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  result  was  that,  aided  by  Mr.  Topham,  and  his  own 
practical  experience,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  Portsmouth  had  a  regular 
Derby  Day,  and  South  Hants  Sportsmen  as  much  fun  as  could  be  expected  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  season,  when  so  many  horses  had  been  worn  out.  The 
country  was  eminently  pretty  and  natural,  the  only  fault  being  the  last  turn 
leading  into  the  run  in  being  a  little  too  sharp.  This  is  simply  owing  to  the 
grasping  demands  of  a  farmer,  who  owns  the  adjoining  field,  and  which  it  was 
not  thought  desirable  to  comply  with.  The  accommodation  of  the  Stewards'. 
Stand,  approached  by  a  ladder,  was  as  rough  as  if  it  had  been  constructed  in  the 
backwoods  of  Canada,  and  like  Hood's  Cottage,  in  which  people  who  married 
for  love  resided,  *  was  neither  wind  nor  water  proof.'  Still  it  answered  the 
purpose  ;  the  Chief  sharing  with  his  subordinates  even  to  the  last  card,  such 
trifling  annoyances  as  will  invariably  occur  everywhere.  Generally  speaking 
cards  are  a  nuisance,  but  here,  from  a  non-appreciation  of  the  demand  for  them, 
by  the  Portsmouth  *  Caxton,'  they  were  as  scarce  as  tracts.  The  sport  was 
good,  accidents  few,  and  but  for  an  occasional  heavy  shower,  the  afternoon 
would  have  been  veiy  pleasant.  But  it  was  in  his  Staff  appointments  that  Lord 
Poulett  was  so  peculiarly  happy  in  bis  selections,  that  he  must  be  congratulated 
upon  them.  Mr.  Ede,  brother  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  once  well-known  Gentle- 
man Jockey,  filled  the  box,  and  his  decisions  were  prompt  and  business-like. 
But  it  was  in  the  starting  department  the  most  success  was  observable  ;  and 
therefore  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  although  the  agitation  on  the 
question  has  a  little  abated,  it  still  creates  considerable  interest  in  certain  circles. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  delicate  and  enviable  post  was  confided,  was  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Garrick  Club,  where  his  diy  wit,  and  inexhaustible 
fund  of  racing  anecdotes,  causes  him,  when  he  can  be  drawn  out,  to  be  a 
tremendous  favourite,  as  he  is  well  read  up  in  Derbys  and  Legers,  and  enjoyed 
the  successive  confidences  of  William  Scott  and  Frank  Butler.  Struck  with 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  held  the  advance  flag,  two  years  back,  Lord 
Poulett  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  efficiency,  marked  him  for  promotion  on  the 
first  vacancy  that  should  happen.  It  occurred  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and 
a  patent  was  at  once  made  out  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  S.,  and  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  alacrity.  Familiar  as  we  have  been  with  the  whole 
generation  of  Hibburd,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  M'Georges,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  career  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Markwell,  and  Elliot,  as  impar- 
tial chroniclers,  we  can  safely  affirm  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  we  refer  ;  and  when  we  regarded  the  business-like  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  list  of  starters,  the  style  in  which  he  carried  his  wand  of 
office,  and  his  terse  Iron  Duke  tone  of  address  to  the  Jockeys,  we  exclaimed 
in  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  *  Here  is  the  Heaven-born  starter  that  Admiral 
*  Rous  and  ourselves  have  been  looking  for  so  long.'  But  while  in  command,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conceal,  that  though  his  words  to  the  jockeys  were  firm,  there 
was  a  tone  of  kindness  mixed  with  them  that  assured  the  artists  in  the  pigskin 
they  would  have  justice  done.     It  was  also  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his 
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native  humour  ;  for,  seeing  the  crowd  gazing,  with   open  mouths  and  wonder, 
at  the  gentlemen  in  silk,  jackets,  he  would   say  to   one,  '  Fordham,  I  hope  you 

*  will  be  very  quiet  on  your  mare  ;'  to  a  second  he  would  remark,  *  Challoner, 

*  don't  attempt   to  take  any  advantage  of  your  comj)anions,  or  I   shall    report 

*  you  ;'  while  a  third  he  addressed  as  *  Giimshaw,'  and  although  the  individual 
carried  only  twelve  stone  seven,  the  rustics  were  quite  content  with  the  belief 
that  they  beheld  the  identical  Jemmy,  of  whom  we  have  before  made  honour- 
able mention.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  services  of  this  invaluable 
nature  would  have  been  fully  appreciated  on  the  spot,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
report  made  or  a  fine  asked  for  ;  but  it  seems  otherwise  :  for  an  individual  with 
that  peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  which,  if  he  had  been  brought  before  a  jury 
of  Lavaters,  would  have  at  once  induced  them  to  have  dispensed  with  the  for- 
mula of  hearing  evidence,  brushed  across  this  valuable  official,  and  snatched 
from  him  his  watch,  although  it  was  secured  with  a  chain  which  would  have 
held  the  '  Great  Eastern  '  in  a  hurricane  off  the  Welsh  coast.  However,  our 
hero  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  detained  the  youth,  asking  him  to  part 
quietly  with  *  the  yac,'  the  term  used  by  professionals  for  a  watch.  It  was  in 
vain  he  protested  his  innocence  of  the  meaning,  and  refused  to  lend  credence  to 
the  statement  that  his  victim  was  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  himself;  and 
just  as  all  hope  of  the  missing  article  was  being  abandoned,  a  friend,  who  we 
suppose  was  a  racing  man  at  heart,  and  had  been  pleased  with  the  starting,  came 
forward,  and  said  he  had  seen  him  throw  it  away.  On  being  brought  before 
the  Bench,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Magistrates  expressed  their  unbounded 
surprise  that  the  prisoner  should  have  selected  so  well-known  a  gentleman  as  the 
prosecutor  was,  to  practise  upon  him  ;  for  there  was  something  in  his  features 
which  ought  to  have  made  him  believe  he  would  cut  up  rough.  The  fact  also 
of  his  being  robbed  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  was  a  serious  aggravation  of 
his  crime  ;  and  had  it  been  committed  in  a  town  that  is  situated  between  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  a  more  serious  penalty,  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  they  were  about  to  pass  upon  him,  would  have  been  inflicted.  So 
in  the  end  villainy  was  punished,  and  virtue  remained  triumphant. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  confine  our  notice  of  York,  to  the  fact  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Rawcliffe  and  Fairfield  Yearlings,  the  natives  would 
have  had  the  Knavesmire  to  themselves.  Both  lots  sold  well  ;  but  when  the 
buyers  are  well  '  Tod-Heatleyed,'  as  Mr.  Jackson  vows  they  shall  be  next  year, 
the  averages  will  be  still  larger.  Cathedral,  as  was  proper,  won  the  great 
Handicap  of  the  *  Minster  City,'  more  to  the  surprise  of  his  owner  than  the 
public,  who  were  inclined  to  worship  him.  Bath  was  even  more  fashionable 
than  in  the  age  of  Nash  and  sedan-chairs  ;  and  the  fiist  seeds  of  the  disease  which 
is  ravaging  the  Danebury  Stable  appeared  in  Ackworth,  who  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  hospital. 

For  Hunting  we  can  spare  but  a  very  few  lines,  and  those  merely  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  last  occupation  of  the  Lawn  at  the  Corner  was  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Villebois'  Hounds  and  Horses.  The  former  appeared  rather  too 
fleshy,  which  (though  really  of  a  fine  stamp)  made  them  appear  still  larger  and 
heavier  than  they  otherwise  would  be  in  hunting  condition.  And  this  fact 
added  to  their  sire  (averaging  25  inches),  prevented  many  M.F.H.'s,  though  in 
want  of  Hounds,  from  becoming  purchasers.  The  error  of  big  Hounds,  as 
well  as  big  Horses,  in  these  fast  days,  has,  we  think,  arrived  at  a  clear  demon- 
stration. Among  the  blood  bitches  there  were  several  very  near  perfection, 
especially  Songstress,  who  found  many  admirers,  as  the  market  price  fully 
proved. 
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Our  Derby  prophecy  we  have  just  received  ;  and  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  '  Field '  is  marshalled  for  the  fray,  the  weighing  scene  is  o'er, 
And  many  a  heart  heats  wild  with  hope,  and  longs  the  struggle  o'er ; 
And  as  each  favourite  appears,  how  eagerly  are  scanned 
Those  matchless  forms  of  symmetry,  as  they  galloped  by  the  Stand  1 
But  wherefore  pause  I  on  my  theme,  a  loud  shout  rends  the  sky  ; 
*  They're  ofl'l'  'Hats  off!'  ten  thousand  throats  re-echo  back  the  cry. 

See  Broomielaw  and  Le  Mandarin,  both  struggling  to  be  first, 
The  pace  to  make  as  up  the  hill  they  come,  a  fearful  burst ; 
And  Chat,  in  spite  of  all  his  foes,  is  full  of '  go  '  to-day, 
And  never  saw  1  promise  yet  of  such  a  Derby  fray. 
^Yhat  curious  sound  is  that  T  hear,  as  up  the  hill  they  ran  ? 
'Tis  Pryor's,  thundering  roaring,  '  Jack  o'Lantem  leads  the  van !' 
And  Christmas  Carols  pipes  are  all  with  Ariel's  in  full  tune ; 
Though  both  are  more  in  season  at  Christmas  than  in  June. 

And  the  '  Victor  of  the  Guineas '  looks  and  goes  right  merrily. 
Yet  a  horse  that  then  behind  him  ran  will  before  him  be  to-day. 
The  Brahma  Colt  and  Kangaroo  were  never  in  the  race  ; 
As  from  the  start  'twas  evident  they  couldn't  go  the  pace. 
King  Charming  Colt  has  shot  his  bolt,  and  is  beaten  far  away, 
Proving  the  well-known  adage  that  the  King  Toms  never  stay. 

But  Audax  looks  most  dangerous,  and  the  *  fielder's '  hopes  revive, 

As  he  with  Chattanooga  for  the  lead  together  strive ; 

And  now  round  Tattenham  Corner,  but  no  longer  to  my  view, 

Does  Longdown  formidable  seem,  nor  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  two, 

And  the  great,  good  thing  of  Richmond,  which  was  strangely  put  about, 

Already  manifests  distress,  and  his  chance  is  quite  pumped  out. 

Breadalbane  goes  right  gallantly,  and  proves  '  The  Guineas'  day 

Found  him  in  no  condition,  and  not  fitted  for  the  fray. 

And  now  the  final  struggle's  come,  Wild  Charley  holds  his  own, 

While  at  his  girths.  Lord  Stamford's  Colt  strides  resolutely  on. 

Oppressor,  full  of  fire  and  go,  upon  the  favourites  press, 

And  the  Frenchman  and  The  Hooton  Pets  show  signals  of  distress. 

But  Merry's  Nag  still  leads  the  van  ;  *  Wild  Charley '  is  the  cry, 
As  past  the  Stand  right  furiously  these  '  staying '  few  go  hy. 
And  heel  and  hand  and  head  are  brought  to  aid  them  in  the  race, 
As  each  alternate  seems  to  hold  the  premiership  of  place. 
Yes  !  head  and  head  these  few  come  on,  proving  the  truth  that  breed 
From  Newminster  and  Dayrell  Wild  can  serve  in  direst  need. 

And  Stock  well,  too,  again  will  show  that  his  are  those  that  stay; 
But  I  must  hasten  on  to  tell  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Twelve  strides  from  home  the  northern  pair  upon  Wild  Charley  close, 
And  never  had  he  stniggled  with  such  game  unflinching  foes. 
Now  Edwards  moves  upon  his  horse,  yet  rides  him  with  that  will 
Which  seems  resolved  to  triumph,  and,  though  beaten,  struggles  still. 

And  Grimshaw,  resolute  as  e'er,  docs  all  that  Jock  can  do 

To  win  for  Fi-ance  the  trophy,  that  bit  of  ribbon  blue ; 

And  Doyle  and  Osborne  feel  almost  the  prize  within  their  reach, 

For  Stamford's  Colt  unflinchingly  sticks  to  them  like  a  leech. 

And  now  the  Jocks  are  all  at  work,  and  every  'oune'  seems  out, 

Yet  r  Anson's  has  '  something '  left ;    '  Breadalbane  wins !'  they  shout. 

With  Alucroft  bold  as  in  years  ago,  when  Goodwood  Stakes  he  won. 
When  aged  three,  at  seven-stone  eight,  he  Pretty  Boy  brought  home. 
Kow  braced  him  for  his  favourite  rush,  let  weal  or  woe  befall, 
And  gamely,  too,  his  gallant  steed  has  answered  to  the  call ; 
That  ribbon  blue  of  '65,  Squire  Chaplin  bears  away. 
And  Aldcroft  and  Breadalbane  are  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

A.    TEMPLAR. 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


MR.  R.  A.  H.  MITCHELL. 

Our  Gallery  of  Sporting  Characters  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  chase  or  upon  the 
turf.  We  now  present  to  our  readers  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
excelling  in  an  amusement  the  most  popular  of  all  our  English 
athletic  sports — the  manly  game  of  Cricket. 

Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell  is  a  member  of  a  Leicestershire   flimily. 
The    shooting-fields    of   Eton,   where   John    Barnard   and    Herbert 
Jenner,  Charles  Taylor,  the  brothers  Pickering,  and  a  host  of  other 
names  honoured  at  Lord's  first  learned  to  play,  can  also  claim  to 
have  taught  Mr.  Mitchell  the  rudiments  of  the  game.     After  passing 
through  the  successive  gradations  of  Sixpenny  and  Lower  Club,  he 
became   a  member  of  Upper  Club  ;  and  in   1858   he  got  into   the 
Eleven.     Although  one  of  the  new  choices,  he  made  the  headscore 
at  Lord's  that  year  for  his  school,  against  Harrow,  being  opposed  to 
the  very  superior  bowling  of  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Plowden.     But  it 
was    not   until   the   season  of   i860   that   the  cricket  world  became 
aware  that  a  star  of  such  magnitude  had  arisen  amongst  them.     Ac- 
cording to  annual  custom,  the  Marylebone  Club  sent  down  an  Eleven 
to  Eton  to  play  the  boys,  when  Mitchell  made  a  magnificent  innings 
of  82  runs.     "Lhe  fame  of  his  play  now  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  at 
Lord's,  when  he   appeared   against   Harrow,  he  performed  the  won- 
derful feat  of  making  70  runs  off  his  own  bat,  out  of  a  gross  total  of 
98  !     A  few  days  afterwards  he  scored  121  runs  against  the  Gentle- 
men of  West  Kent.    The  next  season  Mr.  Alitchell  had  still  further 
improved  in  his  play  ;  and  his  delighted   fellow-Etonians  carried  him 
in  triumph   round   the   shooting-fields,  after   an  innings  of  60  runs 
against  Winchester,  without  having  given  a  chance.      Having  been 
the   Captain  of  the  Eton  Eleven,  and  also  of  the  Eton  Volunteers, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  Public  Schools'  Commissioners  should 
call   him  as  a  witness  before  them,  when  his  clear,  straightforward 
answers  created  a  most  favourable  impression. 

Upon  leaving  Eton,  Mr.  Mitchell  went  up  to  Balliol,  a  college 
which  has  ranked  among  its  members  more  good  cricketers,  first-rate 
oarsmen,  and  scholars  in  the  first-class  list,  than  any  other  college  in 
Oxford.     Mitchell's  cricket  reputation  had  gone  before  him  j  and  a 
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series  of  long  hatids,  upon  the  Magdalen  ground,  established  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  university  as  their  best  bat.  Nor  did  he  fail 
them  at  Lord's,  where  he  met  liis  old  school-opponents,  Lang  and 
Plowden,  who  were  now  bowling  for  Cambridge.  Of  the  Oxford 
Eleven,  Alitchell  alone  was  able  to  make  any  stand  against  them, 
scoring  37  runs  out  of  a  total  of  64  ;  and,  although  he  followed  it 
up  with  a  fine  second  innings  of  53,  he  could  not  stem  the  adverse 
fortune  of  the  day.  Space  v/ill  not  admit  of  our  taking  notice  of 
every  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  A'litchell  distinguished  himself,  for 
he  rarely  v/ent  in  v/ithout  showing  good  cricket.  Hov/ever,  we 
must  not  entirely  pass  over  tv/o  of  his  performances  upon  the  Oval, 
during  the  summer  of  1863,  when  he  scored  76  for  the  Gentlemen 
against  the  Players  of  England  ;  and  89,  not  out,  for  All  England 
against  the  County  of  Surrey.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of 
I  Zingari,  a  club  distinguished  for  the  social  as  well  as  cricketing 
qualifications  of  its  members,  Mr.  iMitchell  became  the  guest  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  delighted  his  host  by  one  of  his  fine 
displays,  in  getting  70  runs  against  the  Phoenix  Club.  The  next 
season  he  opened  brilliantly  with  the  follov/ing  successive  scores : 
112,  not  out;  114,  53,  82,  not  out;  5,  48,  and  103.  And  this 
brings  us  to  an  innings  that  vvill  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  v/ere 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  it.  It  was  in  the  match  at  Lord's, 
between  the  two  universities,  and  Oxford  wanted  125  runs  to  win. 
The  two  first  wickets  fell  quickly  ;  when  Mitchell  went  in,  in  what 
used  to  be  called  Pilch's  place.  As  he  strode  to  the  vv^icket  he 
looked  somewhat  paler  than  usual.  At  cricket  the  penalty  is  a 
heavy  one  ;  a  slight  mistake,  and  all  may  be  lost.  Everyone  round 
the  ground  knew  that  upon  him  depended  the  hie  of  the  game. 

'  If  we  can  only  nobble  Mike  Mitchell,  it  will  be  all  right,!  said  a 
Cantab.  Another  Oxford  v/icket  fell,  and  two  to  one  was  betted 
upon  Cambridge  :  but  IMitchell  was  still  there,  batting  as  steadily  as 
old  Time.  Slowly  but  surely  did  he  break  down  the  Cambridge 
bowling ;  and,  although  three  more  Oxford  wickets  fell  before  the 
runs  were  made,  Mitchell  eventually  carried  out  his  bat  with  55  runs 
to  his  name.  Never  v/as  match  more  won  out  of  the  fire  by  plucky 
and  steady  play. 

Mr.  Mitchell  makes  good  use  of  his  commanding  height  and 
reach,  and  plays  a  fine  driving  game.  He  ahvays  gives  to  the  ball 
the  full  face  of  his  bat,  or,  as  the  professionals  term  it,  '  plays  with  a 
'  big  bat.'  Nor  does  he  allow  the  ball  m.erely  to  play  itself;  but  he 
times  his  execution  so  correctly,  and  puts  such  force  into  his  play, 
that  every  ball  from  his  bat  has  to  be  fielded,  and  well  fielded  too,  as 
it  speeds  along  the  ground.  He  com.es  well  down  upon  a  shooter, 
the  ball  to  which  so  many  fall  victims,  and  generally  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  safest  players  of  the  day.  His  hitting  is  princi- 
pally in  front  of  the  v/icket ;  but  he  also  hits  powerfully  to  leg,  and, 
if  bowling  is  at  all  loose,  runs  come  very  rapidly.  We  must  con- 
clude this  sketch  in  expressing  a  v/ish  that  Mr.  Mitchell  may  long 
continue  to  take  part  in  his  favourite  amusement. 
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A  FEW  PARTING  WORDS  ON  THE  LATE  DERBY. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  much  has  been  said,  upon  the  victory 
of  Gladiateur  in  the  Derby  of  1865,  memorable  for  the  v/ithdrawal 
of  favourites,  and  the  defeat  of  two  highly-priced  animals,  whose 
claims  to  support  rested  simply  upon  an  illustrious  kindred,  inflated 
reports,  and  enthusiastic  descriptions. 

Many  circulating  whispers  have  floated  to  regions  where  scandal 
is  a  r'civouritc  morsel ;  it  has  been  laid  hold  of  with  as  much  keenness 
as  a  spider  seizes  an  unfortunate  fly ;  it  has  been  eagerly  clutched, 
dragged  along  v/ith  malicious  pleasure,  gloated  upon  Vv'ith  cruel 
delight,  wound  round  and  round  with  cobv/cb  rhetoric,  and  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  a  reputation  suclc<;d.  In  other  v/ords,  it  has  been 
boldly  insinuated  that  Count  de  Lagrange  won  the  Derby  with  a 
horse  legally  disqualified  by  age  !  Disappointed  ambition,  resent- 
ment for  defeated  hopes,  and  desire  of  revenge  too  often  usurp  the 
genuine  character  of  public  spirit.  Anger  may  have  some  claim  to 
indulgence,  and  railing  is  usually  a  relief  to  the  mind,  but  assertion 
unsupported  by  fact  is  nugatory ;  surmise  and  general  abuse,  how- 
ever subtle  its  lan2;uaoc,  does  not,  witli  men  of  the  world,  pass  for 
proofs  ;  and  it  is  an  impudent  kind  of  sorcery  which  attempts  to 
blind  us  with  the  smoke  alone. 

Our  continental  neighbours  were  invited  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
pointed  attention  was  drawn  to  the  presumed  inferiority  of  their 
blood  stock  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  weight.  It  was  a  very  up-hill 
game,  because  France  was  entirely  dependent  upon  us  for  the  raw 
material ;  and  it  v/as  not  until  1853,  when  Jouvence  won  the  Good- 
v/ood  Cup,  that  France  took  any  solid  position  in  our  racing  annals. 
In  1855  Baroncino  carried  off  the  Goodwood  trophy;  but  it  niust  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Kingston,  at  three  years,  v/hen  he  beat  his  neld 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup  in  1852,  carried  yst.  41b.,  or  231b.  more 
than  Jouvence,  and  19  lb.  more  than  Baroncino — both  the  same 
age  as  the  very  game  son  of  Venison.  These  victories  led  to  some 
akeration  in  the  allowance  for  foreigners,  and  in  1857  Monarque, 
5  yrs.,  figures  as  the  winner,  v/ith  the  more  respectable  weight  of 
8st.  gib.," but  still  inferior  to  the  impost  carried  by  Priam,  Rubini, 
Rockingham,  Plarkaway,  and  Canezou  ;  whilst  The  Hero,^  Van 
Tromp^  Saunterer,  and 'the  French-bred  Dollar,  son  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  gave  the  year  and  many  pounds  to  the  sire  of  Gladiateur. 
Several  rich  two-year  old  stakes  have  fallen  to  the  French  division  j 
in  handicaps  they  have  carried  terror;  whilst  the  Oaks  of  1864  v/as 
borne  ofFby  the  splendid  Fille  de  I'Air.  The  climax,  however,  v/as 
reached  when  Gladiateur,  by  a  magnificent  '  double  event,'  liked  to 
overflowing  the  national  pride,  and  raised  to  the  very  pmnacle  the 
Turf-glory  of  France.  But  how  was  this  victory  of  the  stranger 
received  at  Epsom  ?  By  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  ?  No  I  _  By 
rude,  yet  hearty  English  cheers,  which  mark  the  current  of  popularity  ? 
Certainly  not  !     Disjointed  sentences  rose  above  the  din  and  hubbub. 

G    2 
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'  Walked  in  !' — '  The  muscle  of  a  five-year  old  !' — '  Could  give  the 
'  best  four-year  old  in  England  7  lb.  and  a  licking  !' — '  Seven  months 
'  in  hand,  at  least !'  And  these  unworthy  suspicions  and  random 
conjectures  wormed  their  way  into  type.  We  say  unworthy  sus- 
picions, because  on  both  sides  national  honour  was  at  stake ;  and  we 
are  told  that  to  depart  in  the  minutest  article  from  the  nicety  and 
strictness  of  that  peculiar  punctilio  is  as  dangerous  to  national  honour 
as  to  female  virtue. 

There  is  no  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  more  alive  to  a 
feeling  of  true  chivalry  than  the  French  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  they  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  integrity. 
They  feel  persuaded  that  if  any  member  of  the  English  racing  com- 
munity were  to  attempt  to  filch  from  them  the  Grand  Prix  by  fraud, 
falsehood,  or  treachery,  he  would  meet  with  contempt  from  every 
English  gentleman,  and  receive  from  his  countrymen  at  large  all  that 
he  was  entitled  to — their  detestation  and  their  curses. 

Let  us  then  calmly  settle  down  to  the  question,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  some  outlet  through  v/hich  odious  suspicion  may  be  driven — some 
means  by  which  asperities  may  be  softened  down.  We  propose  to 
carry  our  readers  back  to  the  year  1834 — thirty-one  years  ago  :  we 
were  in  our  teens  then,  and  fondly  imagined  that  age  was  not 
destined  to  reach  us.  Now  we  can  understand  the  streng-th  of  the 
question  asked  by  '  glorious  Rab  ' — 

*  Thou  golden  time  o'  youthfu'  prime, 
Why  com'st  thou  not  again  ?' 

Plenipotentiary,  by  Emilius  out  of  Harriet  by  Pericles ;  grandam 
Pipilyna,  by  Sir  Peter,  was  what  is  termed  the  gentleman's  horse, 
and  landed  a  rare  stake  for  those  who  supported  their  judg- 
ment by  taking  the  odds ;  but  it  was  all  lost,  with  heavy  additions, 
on  the  St.  Leger;  and  we  happened  to  know  the  Undertaker  who 
furnished  that  particular  funeral.  The  title  of  Captain  was  pre- 
fixed to  his  name  \  he  has  been  some  years  under  the  turf,  and 
we  war  not  with  the  dead.  In  justice  to  one  of  the  very  best 
horses  of  modern  days,  and  in  furtherance  of  our  views,  we  give  his 
performances. 

The  first  appearance  of  Plenipo  was  at  the  Newmarket  Craven 
Meeting  of  1834,  when  he  won  a  50  sovs.  sweepstakes,  R.M.,  in  a 
common  canter.  At  the  same  meeting;  he  met  that  good  and  honest 
horse,  Glencoe  (by  Sultan  out  of  Trampoline,  by  Tramp  \  grandam 
Web,  by  Waxy ;  great-grandam  Penelope,  by  Trumpator),  in  a 
sweepstakes  of  100  sovs.  each,  R.M.  Betting  was  5  to  4  on 
Glencoe,  whose  jockey  had  orders  to  make  the  pace  a  '  cracker,' 
and  to  cut  down  Plenipo  ;  but  at  the  finish  Glencoe  gave  way, 
and  his  opponent  won  easily  by  four  lengths.  The  Derby  was  won, 
without  an  effx)rt,  by  two  lengths  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  scale,  he 
took  one  long  breath,  and  all  was  '  serene  ;'  there  was  not  a  single 
heave  of  the  flank,  nor  one  vibration  of  the  tail.  A  '  walk  over'  for 
the  St.  James'  Palace   Stakes,  at  Ascot,  and  his  memorable  perform- 
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ance  for  the  St.  Leger  closed  his  career  as  a  three-year  old.  At 
four  years,  he  appeared  in  the  Newmarket  Craven  Stakes,  and  de- 
feated Glaucus  and  seven  others  ;  he  also  won  a  subscription  plate 
of  50^.,  T.Y.C.  Lord  Orford's  horse,  Clearwell,  by  Jerry,  who 
was  deemed  the  fistest  horse  of  the  day  over  that  ground,  was  en- 
tered with  the  declared  object  of  settling  any  doubt  as  to  the  speed 
of  Plenipo. 

Plcnipo  won  with  ridiculous  case,  and  Robinson  aflirmcd  that  his 
horse  was  never  once  extended.  On  the  last  day  oF  the  Craven 
Meeting,  the  career  of  this  magnificent  animal  closed  with  a  '  walk 
*  over '  for  the  Port  Stakes. 

Now  the  triumphs  of  Plcnipo  were  in  every  instance  as  hollow 
as  the  Derby  victory  of  Gladiateur  ;  yet  no  scandal  arose  as  to  age  : 
and  had  the  noble  owner  of  Glencpe  been  asked  his  opinion  prior  to 
the  race  for  the  lOO  sovs.  sweepstakes,  doubtless  he  would  have  de- 
clared it  impossible  for  any  three-year  old  to  have  thus  run  away 
from  his  splendid  son  of  Sultan.  But  so  it  was.  Again  in  1855, 
Wild  Dayrell,  u!:dcr  the  most  primitive  management,  and  amateur 
training,  won  the  Derby  as  he  pleased,  and  after  passing  the  post 
seemed  Inclined  to  visit  the  town  of  Epsom  :  but  he  had  a  bad 
lot  behind  him ;  and  the  best  In  the  race.  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
had  received  such  a  dustjng  from  St.  Hubert  In  the  2000  guineas, 
that  he  had  not  a  finish  In  him.  The  time,  2  m.  54  sec,  was 
miserable. 

The  mysterious  Blair  Athol,  who  for  three  years  had  led  the  life 
of  a  recluse,  won  his  maiden  race,  the  Derby,  In  the  quickest  time 
on  record,  and  beat,  easily,  a  very  good  field.  No  one  ever  asserted 
that  he  was  a  changeling  ;  but  all  admitted  that  he  v/as  the  horse  of 
the  year.  Every  age  produces  its  best  man,  and  Its  best  animal,  and 
the  farmer  has  a  keen  remembrance  of  that  particular  season  when 
he  grew  15  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  all  round,  641b.  to  the 
bushel,  and  held  his  Orkey-night,  or  Harvest-home,  on  the  26th  of 
August. 

Why,  then,  all  this  clamour  about  the  victory  of  Gladiateur  ?  The 
French  nation  was  tauntingly  Invited  to  try  Issues  with  us  on  the 
turf;  we  sold  them  our  best  and  stoutest  blood.  English  and  Irish 
dealers  and  breeders  grew  fat  In  the  French  market; — and  now, 
because  we  are  beaten  with  the  weapons  which  we  so  magnani- 
mously sold,  we  grumble  like  schoolboys  over  lost  marbles,  and  cry 
peccavi^  In  the  very  language  of  misery  and  despair. 

We  give  a  tabular  pedigree,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  rich  and 
stout  is  the  blood  In  every  line.  Monarque,  the  sire  of  Gladiateur, 
is  described  as  by  The  Emperor,  Sting,  or  The  Baron,  In  the  order 
named.  From  this  datum  we  conclude  that  The  Baron  was  the 
sire  of  Alonarque  ;  for  if  Poetess  had  been  stinted  to  The  Emperor, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  Sting  : 
and  had  she  been  effectually  served  by  Sting,  the  third  amour  was 
equally  useless.  Nothing  but  that  peculiar  bigotry  which  is  Inac- 
cessible to  reason,  and  irreclaimable  by  experience,  could  Induce  a 
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man  to  rob  The  Baron  of  the  honour  of  parentage  simply  because 
the  Blacklock  blood  flows  through  his  veins. 

Whalebone. 
Peri. 

(Bob  Booty. 
I  Flight  (Irish). 

f  Whisker. 
[Floranthc. 

I  Blacklock. 
[Gadabout. 

Golumpiis. 
Lucy  Gray. 

j  Smolensko. 
\Lady  Mary. 

fWaxy. 
\  Penelope. 

I  Shuttle. 
(Drone  Mare. 

I  Sir  Peter. 
\  Arethusa. 

fPotSos. 
(Prunella. 

Whalebone  or  Seymour. 
Gohanna  Mare. 

fSelim. 

I  Canary  Bird. 

J  Tramp. 

[  Mandane. 

jMuley. 

(Miss  Stephenson. 

J  Whalebone. 
(Mei-maid  (by  Orville) 

JArdrossan. 

( Shepherdess  (by  Shuttle) 


The  above  pedigree,  so  far  as  our  judgment  has  any  weight,  com- 
bines an  admixture  of  stout  racing  blood  rarely  met  with  ;  and,  to 
our  thinking,  the  slight  dash  of  the  coarse  but  staying  Blacklock 
strengthens  the  many  delicate  strains.  We  compliment  our  rivals 
upon  their  selection  ;  and,  so  far  as  v/e  are  personally  concerned,  v/c 
scorn  to  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  their  laurels  by  any  churlish  com- 
flaining  or  unworthy  inuendo. 

The  position,  as  to  a  question  of  age,  has  now  been  abandoned  ;  but 
not  fairly,  nor  Vv'ith  the  candour  of  gentlemen  convinced  of  a  rash  or 

and    evasions.     The 
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graphical  position  of  our  neighbours  is  now  carped  at — for  a  mare's- 
nest  has  been  ^discovered.  It  is  asserted  that  both  Normandy  and 
the  '  sweet  South  '  are  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  blood-stock 
than  any  part  of  our  own  '  tight  little  island,'  and  so  it  is  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  deodand  of  7  lb.  u})on  the  climate. 

A  more  pusillanimous  proposition  never  v/as  put  forth  ;  and,  but 
that  we  are  persuaded  the  idea  v.'ill  be  scornfully  rejected,  and  that 
there  is  a  fund  of  true  Saxon  spirit  in  our  Jockey  Club,  and  in  the 
racing  community  itself,  we  should  tell  them  that  this  is  not  a  time 
to  remember  that  they  are  Englishmen. 

We  are  taught,  both  by  a  general  rule  and  by  experience,  that 
theory  must  give  way  to  practice,  and  that  facts  are  superior  to  all 
argument.  As  to  the  question  of  climate,  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  by  those  who  know  infniitcly  more  than  we  ourselves 
do  upon  this  particular  point,  that  the  advantages  of  a  long  French 
summer  are  negatived  by  an  inclement  autumn.  In  fact,  it  operates 
like  the  premature  withdrawal  of  the  furnace  from  a  vinery.  We 
had  a  private  view  of  the  Hampton  Court  stud,  Her  Majesty's,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Grevillc's.  Taken  together,  they  were  a  remarkably 
neat  and  racing-like  lot,  with  only  three  throat-enlargements,  the 
cure  for  which  seems  to  be  ^  patience  and  water-gruel,'  for  it  is  a 
complaint  which  defies  medical  treatment.  The  stock  by  St.  Albans 
showed  a  great  deal  of  quality ;  and  to  see  Orlando,  with  his  magni- 
ficent form  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  v/as  alone  worth  the  journey. 

The  courtesy  of  Mr.  Blenkiron  also  secured  to  us  a  quiet  criticism ; 
and,  as  we  regard  the  Middle  Park  establishment  as  the  largest  com- 
mercial speculation  of  the  kind,  we  propose  to  make  it  the  standard 
both  for  argument  and  comparison.  The  land  rented  by  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron is  Crown  property,  and  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  ; 
and  doubtless  it  was  one  of  the  three  parks,  embracing  together 
more  than  1300  acres,  which,  v/ith  about  400  acres  of  demesne 
lands,  were  attached  to  the  large  and  magnificent  mansion  (after- 
wards a  palatial  residence),  built  by  Anthony  Bee,  the  celebrated 
military  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  many  stately  forest  trees  still  re- 
main to  mark  the  spot  v/here,  centuries  ago,  herds  of  deer  pastured 
undisturbed,  save  by  the  bolt  which  procured  the  haunch  for  the 
banquet,  and  the  wai-den-pie  for  the  '  Friar  of  orders  grey.' 

The  Press  has  long  since  exhausted  detailed  description  ;  and  the 
published  result  of  the  sale  is,  after  all,  the  true  criterion  of  merit : 
it  is  the  severe  test,  which  will  incline  the  balance  against  a  scale 
heaped  up  with  crotchets  and  fine-drav/n  theories. 

There  was  an  additional  inducement  to  visit  the  boxes  on  a  day 
which  was  free  from  the  tumult  of  sale,  and  the  excitement  of  cham- 
pagne, from  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  had,  vv'ith  commendable 
policy,  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  s:ile  the  date  of  the  birth  of  each 
foal ;  and  we  were  anxious  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  our  judgment 
would  carry  us,  what  palpable  superiority  the  January  or  February 
foals  had  over  those  dropped  at  a  period  when  they  can  enjoy  with 
their  dams  the   mornino;  sun,  and  suck  the  richest  distillations  from 
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the  spring  pastures.  With  but  about  three  or  four  exceptions,  we 
could  not  see  any  marked  disparity  as  to  growth  between  the  foals 
dropped  in  January  and  February,  and  those  dating  from  April  or 
May  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  breeder  to 
give,  boldly  and  truthfully,  the  precise  age  of  every  foal ;  because 
many  late  foals  show  a  development  superior  to  those  dating  from 
February,  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  age,  a  trainer  who 
knew  his  business  would  bid  up  to  quality  and  promise. 

We  shall  only  draw  attention  to  one  lot,  solely  because  it  assists  in 
supporting  the  foundation  of  our  argument  in  connection  with  the 
age  of  Gladiateur.  Lot  24^.  A  chesnut  colt  by  Stockwell,  out  of 
Governess  (winner  of  the  Hopeful  Stakes,  the  One  Thousand 
Guineas,  and  the  Oaks),  by  Chatham  ;  her  dam  by  Laurel,  out  of 
Flight,  by  Velocipede,  may  be  summarily  described  as  in  every  respect 
a  grand  animal  j  and  if  he  be  not  ruined  by  premature  trials,  and 
that, excessive  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  form  of  a  two-year  old,  he 
ought  to  pay  his  way  at  three  years.  Had  we  the  control  of  such  a 
colt,  he  should  only  appear  as  a  two-year  old  at  the  Houghton 
Adeeting.  We  valued  him  on  the  spot  (by  a  comparison  with  the 
colt  by  Newminster  out  of  Braxey  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
with  the  colt  by  St.  Albans  out  of  Contadina,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Greville,  both  of  which  fetched  1500  guineas)  at  2000 
guineas  with  a  fair  competition,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  another 
hundred  would  have  drawn  that  round  sum  from  Mr.  Chaplin. 
However,  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  princely  price,  and  he  is  a  princely  colt. 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  if  a  colt  of  a  similar  calibre 
had  been  sent  to  Jennings  as  a  yearling  from  France,  Newmarket 
would  have  been  roused  to  a  man,  the  wires  would  have  flashed  the 
intelligence  to  every  nook  in  the  kingdom  ;  '  our  subscribers '  would 
have  been  advised  to  back  him  to  win,  and  for  a  place  for  the  Derby 
of  1867,  and  for  the  double  and  treble  event;  and  he  would  have 
been  described  as  '  a  three-year  old,  v/ith  a  colt's  mouth.'  Con- 
cerning the  pedigree  of  this  colt,  we  have  a  few  observations  to 
make,  because  it  has  been  affirmed  that  with  the  superabundance  of 
Blacklock  blood  in  his  veins  he  will  never  race.  There  are  some  per- 
sons, we  are  told,  who  are  modest  enough  to  fancy  themselves  wide- 
awake, while  their  neighbours  are  enveloped  in  darkness  and  dreams  : 
thus  drunkards  imagine  that  everybody  reels,  and  that  the  world 
itself  is  in  disorder.  Now,  in  our  simplicity,  we  cannot  understand 
this  Blacklock  theory.  Governess  was  by  Chatham,  who  was  by 
The  Colonel,  out  of  Hester  by  Camel, — Whalebone,  and  all  Whale- 
bone. Her  dam  was  by  Laurel,  by  Blacklock,  out  of  Flight,  by 
Velocipede,  also  by  Blacklock,  out  of  a  Juniper  mare,  whose  dam 
was  by  Sorcerer  out  of  Virgin,  by  Sir  Peter — PotSo's — Editha,  by 
Herod.  This  Laurel  mare  dropped  a  filly  foal,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Rhedycina,  won  the  Oaks  in  1850.  The  sire  was  Win- 
tonian,  by  Camel  out  of  Monimia,  by  Muley,  out  of  sister  to 
Petworth  by  Precipitate. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  despised   Blacklock  blood,  in  two 
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instances  produced  important  winners  by  a  cross  with  the  Waxy 
strain.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  mere 
rhetoric  or  theory.  From  the  first  we  considered  that  Air.  Blenkiron 
had  exercised  consummate  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  Governess, 
because  from  her  peculiar  breeding  we  thought  she  would  'nick' 
(that  is,  we  believe,  the  technical  term)  with  any  blood.  With  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Blenkiron  for  the  suggestion,  we  ourselves  should  prefer 
as  a  mate  for  Governess,  either  St.  Albans  or  Nutbourne,  to  Stockwell. 
There  would,  we  think,  be  from  such  a  large-framed  mare  equal 
quality  in  perhaps  a  more  wear  and  tear  compass.  As  for  Climate, 
the  forty-five  yearlings  submitted  to  auction  this  year,  for  health  and 
development,  taken  as  one  lot,  cannot  be  equalled  ;  and  they  fully 
support  Mr.  Blenkiron's  declaration,  that  there  is  no  one  spot  in 
England  he  would  prefer  for  breeding  purposes  to  the  pleasant  vale 
in  which  he  is  now  located.  He  has  tested  it  by  experience,  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  result ;  and  the  only  great  drawback  which  fetters 
his  enterprise,  is  the  monstrous  extension  of  the  metropolitan 
suburbs,  which  compels  him,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  lease,  to 
surrender  the  fairest  portions  of  his  holding  for  building  purposes,  at 
a  nominal  agricultural  value. 

A  few  words  to  the  members  of  the  French  Jockey  Club,  and  we 
have  done.  They  will  find  it  to  be  not  only  their  duty  but  their 
interest,  to  adopt  and  scrupulously  carry  out  such  a  system  of 
registration  as  to  be  able  to  set  the  most  malicious  inquiries  at  rest. 
When  we  deal  with  men  too  honourable  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  us,  we  ourselves  gain  everything  by  frankness  and  candour,  and 
hazard  nothing  by  the  confidence  we  repose  in  them  ;  and  prudence 
and  self-preservation  will  oblige  us  to  make  common  cause  with  any 
man  when  we  see  him  persecuted  contrary  to  the  strict  spirit  of  the 
law,  or  by  a  malicious  and  false  slander.  We  trust  that  the  example 
of  registration  set  by  Mr.  Blenkiron  will  be  followed  by  every 
breeder  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent.  It  has  often  struck 
us  that  any  peculiar  and  distinctive  marks  in  a  foal  should  also  be 
registered  with  his  colour,  and  appear  in  the  stud  book,  or  be  in 
some  other  way  recorded  ;  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  a  re- 
gularity of  accounts,  a  precision  in  points  of  fiict,  and  a  punctual 
reference  to  dates,  form  a  strong  presumption  of  integrity.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  apparent  endeavour  to  perplex  the  order  and  sim- 
plicity of  facts,  to  confound  dates,  and  to  evade  all  explanation,  arc 
shrewd  signs  of  a  rotten  cause,  and  of  a  guilty  conscience. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  DOG  DAYS. 

BY    'the    gentleman    IN    BLACK.' 

If  a  man  professes  to  run  a  stage-coach  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
he  is  bound  to  take  the  road,  whether  he  have  a  full  load  or  not. 
The  coach  must  run,  whatever  the  state  of  the  way-bill.  Such,  at 
least,  has  always   been  the  rule  in  this  country  j  and  the  road  must 
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have  been  particularly  barren  that  did  not  furnish  a  few  passengers 
or  parcels  by  the  way.  That  it  should  be  equally  well  filled  upon 
all  occasions  can  scarcely  be  expected,  any  more  than  that  Homer 
should  be  always  awake.  We  laugh  at  the  harpist  who  is  always 
out  of  tune,  though  we  can  forgive  an  occasional  discord,  just  as  we 
disregard  unexpected  beauties  in  one  whose  tone  is  for  the  most  part 
intolerable. 

Now  v/e  think  a  man  m.ay  claim  indulgence  for  a  certain  somno- 
lency upon  great  occasions.  It  is  true  that  his  readers  are  affected 
by  the  same  indolence,  heat,  and  dearth  of  exciting  causes,  and 
should,  therefore,  rather  need  additional  stimulus  from  their  usual 
caterers.  But  who  is  to  woric  in  such  weather  as  this  ?  And,  at  a 
time  when  the  contemplation  of  anything  beyond  iced  champagne 
and  plovers'  eggs  is  an  abomination,  who  is  to  look  for  a  good  cool 
subject  ?  However,  the  coach  is  started,  and,  having  nothing  to 
start  with,  we  must  look  for  something  on  the  road. 

Racing  ?  Good  heavens  !  show  us  the  man  alive  who  is  not 
heartily  sick  of  it.  If  the  Derby  was  not  enough  for  him,  has  he 
not  been  ^'surfeited  with  the  Ascot  Cup  and  the  Alexandra  Vase  ? 
The  whole  subject  is  a  miserable  combination  of  dust,  heat,  glare, 
noise,  disappointment,  and  hypocrisy.  One  might  as  well  be  elec- 
tioneerins;.  There  may  be  found  a  refreshing  coolness  in  some  of 
the  candidates  and  their  pretensions,  which  will  augur  well  for  the 
future  atmosphere  of  the  next  House  of  Commons.  Besides  which, 
it  is  always  more  or  less  exhausting  in  such  weather  to  differ  v/ith 
the  majority — to  have  to  defend  a  position  or  storm  one.  For  in- 
stance, we  take  a  different  view  of  our  obligations  to  the  French 
turf.  We  may  be  v/rong,  but  we  see  no  pleasure  in  being  beaten, 
even  by  a  foreigner.  This  fact  seems  to  have  given  unqualified 
gratification  to  a  large  number  of  our  writers.  To  have  conquered 
oneself  is  much,  and  the  next  thing  to  it  is  the  teaching  others  to 
conquer  us.  The  extensive  patronage  with  which  the  owners  of 
French  horses,  particularly  when  successful,  meet,  is  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  forei2;n  and  colonial  dealer  to  spare  no  expense  in  re- 
cruiting his  stren2,th  from  our  blood.  Vv'hat  matters  it  that  we 
behaved  so  scurvily  last  year  ?  we  have  eaten  dirt  this  time  at  all 
events.  It  has  been  said  '  that  the  English  never  knew  v/hen  they 
'  v/ere  beaten,'  and  we  were  rather  proud  of  the  insinuation  :  it  may 
now  be  averred  that  we  accept  of  a  thrashing  with  the  most  edifying 
and  Christian-like  charity,  licking  the  hand  that  chastises  us,  and 
turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter. 

Independently  of  the  v/armth  of  the  subject,  the  readers  of  '  Baily  ' 
require  no  instruction  in,  and  can  derive  little  amusement  from,  what 
has  become  a  business.  So,  having  thought  over  the  many  materials 
for  a  July  essay  ;  having  run  through,  in  our  mind's  eye,  the  various 
meetings,  dinners,  hunting  quarters,  agricultural  exhibitions,  and 
yearling  sales,  we  canie  full  butt  upon  a  Dog  Show. 

We  confess  that  we  pulled  up  at  the  sales  of  thoroughbred  stock, 
as  seeing  many  a  lesson  to  be  learnt,  or  to  be  taught,  from  the  result 
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of  Hampton  Court  and  Middle  Park.  Wc  saw  money  expended  in 
a  manner  which  convinced  us  that  somebody  had  plentv  of  it,  and 
that,  if  the  length  or  plenitude  of  a  man's  purse  was  to  be  judged  by 
his  pluck  in  opening  it,  an  Irish  famine  could  have  no  chance  at  all 
against  such  bidders  as  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  Mr.  Chaplin. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  backers  of  horses  had  a  better  year  than  is 
usually  attributed  to  them,  and  that  they  may  yet  see  many  successful 
seasons. 

But  Middle  Park  and  Hampton  Court  have  been  done  to  death. 
All  'our  own  Commissioners'  have  had  a  turn  at  them.  Their 
discriminating  zeal,  which  describes  a  series  of  colts  and  fillies  nearly 
faultless  in  form  and  action,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the 
breeder  or  buyer — excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  more  judgment.  But 
man  is  not  blest  with  every  quality  ^  and  as  they  most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  the  will,  it  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  way.  They  are 
very  like  the  Prophets,  who  seem  to  knov/  everything  that  other 
people  have  discovered,  only  a  little  later. 

We  are  comforted  by  one  assurance  :  that  the  country  for  the  next 
month  or  two  will  be  too  m.uch  engaged  in  its  own  business  to  think 
of  any  other.  Politics  will  be  all-engrossing  :  and  literature,  save 
only  of  the  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill  pattern,  quite  at  a 
discount.  Still,  as  we  said  before,  having  started  the  coach,  we 
must  see  what  there  is  for  us  on  the  road. 

Shows,  and  showmen  :  dogs  1  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
dogs  !  and  horses  :  but,  the  latter  afFair  not  coming  on  till  next 
month,  we  reserve  our  remarks.  We  have  no  prophetic  spirit,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  past  :  hope  is  only  for  the  future. 
There  is  a  grand  and  noble  generosity  in  the  v/ish  that  others  should 
participate  in  our  pleasures  :  that  is,  there  would  be,  but  for  the 
other  items  which  go  to  make  up  an  exhibition.  The  personal 
vanity  of  the  possessor,  who  is  vain-glorious  enough  to  hope  that  all 
will  admire  his  possession  :  the  speculative  desire  for  a  handsome 
price;  and  the  expectation  of  reward.  However,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  greater  virtue  in  exhibitors  than  other  people,  or  that  they 
should  be  actuated  by  higher  feelings  than  other  men.  The  best  of 
us  have  our  weaknesses  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  rare  pug,  or  a  more 
hideous  bulldog  than  common,  are  great  fomenters  of  vanity  and 
rivalry.  That  Candaules-like  inclination  that  others  should  be  made 
to  admire  what  they  never  can  obtain,  is  sometimes  punished,  as  in 
his  case  :  and,  although  the  story  of  Gyges  is  by  no  means  a  femi- 
ninely chaste  history,  it  reminds  us  forcibly  that  the  lady-exhibitors 
are  chargeable  mainly  upon  this  head. 

Place  aux  dairies^  and  therefore  to  their  toy-dogs.  Permit  us  to  say 
one  word  in  their  favour.  We  admire  them  exceedingly  in  their 
proper  place — the  boudoir,  the  drawing-room,  the  lawn,  and  (if  the 
lady  have  no  objection),  among  the  flower-beds.  They  are  a  fitting; 
addition  to  a  picture  of  wood  and  water,  fountains,  terraces,  muslin 
curtains,  strawberries  and  cream,  and  chapeaux  en  paille.  But 
what  earthly  purpose  they  can  serve  at  Islington,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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magnificent  discord  of  mastiffs,  hounds,  St.  Bernards,  sporting  dogs, 
bulls  and  terriers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  No  :  they  serve 
one  purpose  at  least.  They  serve  to  let  the  canine  fancy  knov\^  the 
locale  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  when  wanted.  If  any  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  has  a  particularly  neat  toy-dog,  which,  as  the 
present  of  a  former  lover,  she  is  loth  to  sell,  but  desirous  of  losing, 
let  her  send  him  to  Islington.  She  need  be  under  no  apprehension, 
if  he  be  worth  purloining;  a  month  or  two  sooner  or  later  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  customer ;  and  they  do  not  always  allow  him  to  remain 
on  hand  so  long.  A  friend  of  ours  had  seen  and  admired  an  excel- 
lent pointer,  some  years  back,  and  expressed  his  admiration  in  rather 

pointed  language  before  a  most  respectable well,  he  would  be  a 

felon  now;  he  was  not  so  then.  'You  can  have  the  dog,  sir, 
'  though  he'll  cost  a  good  bit  of  money.'  '  Then  I  should  be  glad 
'  to  buy  him  ;  and  you'd  better  send  him  down  to  me  next  week  to 
'  get  ready  for  the  season.'  '  Oh,  bless  you  !'  said  the  dog-purveyor, 
'you  can't  have  him  till  this  time  next  year ;  he's  promised  to  six 
'  gents  afore  you  !'  It  was  only  last  year  that  one  of  the  handsomest 
prize  toy-dogs  in  London,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  his  way 
out  of  a  lady's  drawing-room,  immediately  after  the  show.  He  came 
back  again,  of  course;  but  it  cost  considerably  more  than  the  money 
he  had  won. 

What  is  the  object  of  a  Dog  Show  ?  Is  it  to  enrich  an  enterprising 
speculator  :  or  to  improve  the  breeds  of  useful  dogs  and  hounds  :  or 
to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  puppyism  :  or  to  try  the  temper 
and  waste  the  time  of  the  judges  }  Properly  carried  out,  with  the 
exhibition  limited  to  certain  classes,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  each 
of  those  classes,  a  Dog  Show  might  be  very  valuable  indeed.  To 
Masters  of  Hounds,  and  sportsmen  in  general,  it  might  be  not  only 
a  great  treat,  but  a  most  efficient  means  of  crossing  their  kennels, 
according  to  their  own  judgment;  and  not,  as  now,  depending  upon 
the  verdict  of  ignorant  or  prejudiced  persons.  We  should  like  to  see 
drafts  from  most  of  the  best  kennels  in  England,  instead  of  from 
tv/o  or  three.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  truly  said  that  in  the  art 
or  science  of  venerie  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  French:  but  we 
may  reply  that  in  the  real  formation  of  the  fox-hound  (not  wolf-dog) 
they  have  made  comparatively  no  progress  whatever.  They  have,  it 
is  true,  very  little  need  of  such  an  animal  as  would  come  from  the 
kennels  at  Badminton,  neither  is  there  a  country  to  cross  such  as  we 
find  in  every  part  of  England;  but  v/hen  we  speak  of  a  fox-hound  we 
mean  such  a  hound  as  we  should  spare  no  trouble  to  preserve  or  to 
improve.  For  these  purposes  Dog  Shows  and  exhibitions  of  the  like 
nature  are  exceedingly  useful;  and,  by  the  great  success  which 
appears  to  attend  them,  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  impressing 
this  upon  the  public.  In  fact,  there  is  a  confiding  simplicity  in  all 
ranks  which  has  hitherto  not  met  with  that  encouragement  which  It 
deserves  :  dogs  have  even  disappeared  under  former  management ; 
prizes  have  been  shorn  of  their  due  proportions  ;  some  have  not 
been  given  at  all ;  and  one  grand  levanter  seems  to  have  made  off  with 
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a  large  amount  of  the  pcvvtcr  eiitrusteJ  to  him.  None  of  this  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  ;  and  we  must  give  Mr.  Douglas  great  credit 
for  the  care  and  integrity  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  under- 
taking. If  the  thing  itself  is  worth  support  it  loses  nothing  by  being 
in  good  hands. 

Islington  itself  is  a  curious  place,  and  since  the  evaporation  of  stage- 
coach travelling  can  have  had  no  glimpse  of  popularity  until  the 
Agricultural  Hall  brought  it.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  now  that 
unmixed  population  must  be  startled  by  the  influx  of  a  com- 
pany somewhat  above  its  ordinary  status  :  nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  neighbourhood  is  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  patronao;e  extended 
to  it,  nor  the  West  End  refinements  of  person  exhibited  in  it. 
Surely  the  chorus  of  dogs  is  cheaply  purchased  by  the  unusual 
elegance  of  the  puppies  who  visit  them,  and  who  thus  aflord  the 
remote  corners  of  the  modern  Babylon  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  show  on  the  outside  of  the  building  as  imposing  at  least  as  that 
within. 

Who  that  attended  the  earliest  efforts  of  Mr.  William  George,  or 
Mr.  James  Shaw,  or  the  few  retiring  invitations  to  visit  the  Seven 
Dials  in  search  of  canine  beauty  and  competition,  ever  imagined  that 
we  should  have  arrived  at  an  exhibition  in  which  two-thirds  of  the 
aristocracy  are  personally  interested  ?  Who  that  has  seen  those 
early  efforts  on  a  humble  scale,  where  a  taste  for  beer  and  'bacco 
mingled  with  the  higher  one  for  physical  conformation,  could  have 
believed  in  the  public  patronage  of  royalty  ?  Yet  here  we  have  a 
Prince  of  Wales  exhibiting  well-bred  dogs  as  he  would  have  exhi- 
bited well-bred  pigs  or  short-horns ;  feeling,  no  doubt,  that,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  excellence  is  as  desirable  in  the  one  as  the  other. 

One  thing  strikes  us  as  worthy  of  remark.  At  the  very  moment 
that  these  competitive  exhibitions  are  placing  dogs  of  all  sorts  in  a 
higher  position  than  they  have  yet  occupied,  the  general  use  of  the 
pointer  and  setter  in  the  field  appear  to  be  declining  rapidly.  The 
reasons  for  it  are  obvious  :  small  shootings  and  open  shootings  are 
scarcely  known.  Every  manor  that  has  any  pretension  to  game  is 
eagerly  sought,  stocked,  and  preserved  by  those  whose  avocations 
give  them  but  a  certain  time  for  country  pursuits.  A  hard  walk,  for 
the  sake  of  sport,  with  a  brace  of  good  dogs,  is  no  longer  the  fashion  : 
and  if  it  exist  at  all,  exists  only  with  some  good  parson  of  the  old 
school,  who  shoots  round  his  glebe  for  exercise  and  amusement,  A 
few  good  kennels  of  pointers  are  kept,  but  rather  for  purposes  of 
breeding  and  show  than  with  any  idea  of  making  much  use  of  them. 
There  is  a  vanity  in  these  things ;  and  although  old  establishments 
will  not  have  them  entirely  superseded,  they  belong  rather  to  the 
keeper's  department,  and  are  replaced  in  the  field  by  retrievers. 

But  questions  of  this  kind  would  lead  us  into  endless  discussion. 
We  should  have  to  ransack  Colonel  Hawker,  and  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  to  describe  the  sort  of  men  who  once  shot,  and 
the  men  who  shoot  now  :  the  manner  in  which  v/e  once  beat  a 
turnip-field,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  beaten  for  us  :  we 
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should  have  to  exphiin  the  slow,  metliodical,  sportsmanlike  method 
in  which  we  solemnly  took  our  pinch  of  snuff,  not  after  the  birds  had 
risen ^  but  after  the  dogs  had  pointed,  and  the  rattling,  go-ahead  style 
in  which  we  are  taught  to  walk  straight  into  a  covey,  killing  right 
and  left,  and  leaving  them  for  the  keeper  and  beaters  to  pick  up, 
while  we  load  our  breech-loader,  scarcely  deigning  to  stand  while 
we  do  so.  We  confess  our  foolish  old  prejudice  for  the  old  system, 
and  are  able  to  distin2;uish  between  the  excellence  of  2;unnin2;  at 
Hornsea,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  beautiful  sport.  A  really 
good  pointer  would  be  almost  thrown  away  upon  a  breech-loader, 
and  the  words  'down  charge'  might  be  erased  entirely  from  the 
modern  vocabulary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  rapid  mode  c^ 
shooting  requires  quickness,  and  self-possession  of  a  high  order,  and 
plenty  of  v/ind  and  condition.  It's  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  m.an  shoot 
v/ell  and  quickly  ;  but  our  inquiry  is  now  about  dogs,  and  we  beg  to 
put  in  a  word  for  our  old  favourites  who  are  going  out  of  fashion  v/ith 
some  other  fine  old  national  sentiments  which  could  be  well  restored. 
At  present  Dog  Shows  are  the  friends  of  the  sporting  dog ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  but  for  the  revival  of  the  taste,  kept  alive  by  this 
mania  for  competition,  we  might  in  twenty  years'  time  have  had  no 
sporting  dogs  at  all. 

This  year  a  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  competition. 
It  was  plain  that  in  miany  cases  a  handsome  stud  dog,  as  distinguished 
in  the  yard  or  oh  the  benches  by  his  points,  might  have  been  very 
indifferent  in  the  field.  Now,  although  certain  dogs  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  stud,  which  are  neither  so  well  broken,  nor  in  some 
respects  so  good  as  a  practical  sportsman  would  desire,  still  there  are 
certain  qualities  as  nose,  courage,  endurance,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. These  could  not  be  seen  anywhere  but  by  a  trial  ;  and 
therefore  a  trial  in  the  field  has  this  year  been  accorded  them.  The 
meaning  of  such  a  trial,  we  presume,  is  this — that  the  general 
character  of  the  dog  for  stud  purposes  shall  be  regarded,  and  not  that 
he  shall  be  judged  exclusively  either  by  his  form  on  the  benches  or 
in  the  field.  We  know  at  the  present  time  a  great  prize-holder,  who 
is  not  within  many  degrees  of  some  other  dogs  in  the  same  kennel, 
as  regards  his  work.  We  do  not  say  whether  his  stock  be  good  or 
bad,  or  whether  his  failings  be  transmissible  or  not;  but  it  will  be  a 
much  greater  satisfaction  to  the  judges  to  be  able  to  compare  him  in 
more  respects  than  that  of  mere  beauty  v/ith  his  rivals. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  a  Dog-Show  is  the 
enormous  number  exhibited  ;  some  hopelessly  deficient  in  ever}'thing 
which  could  constitute  a  prize-holder,  and  others  of  so  useless  a 
class,  and  of  so  mongrel  an  aspect,  that  it  seems  an  insult  to  have 
sent  them  at  all.  '  W  here's  the  hanging  committee  r'  cried  we  as  we 
sauntered  into  the  building;  and  we  certainly  did  not  change  our 
note  on  walking  out.  Why  regulate  the  business  as  that  in- 
dependent body,  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  Limit 
the  classes,  and  the  numbers  in  each  class,  not  by  the  space  you  have, 
but  by  the   presum.ed   excellence   of   the  animal   exhibited.      When 
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your  first  or  hanging  committee  shall  have  done  their  work,  then 
proceed  to  make  a  closer  inspection.  Such  complaints  of  unfairness, 
partiality,  the  friends  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  secretary,  or  the 
judges  !  Bless  your  heart,  man  ;  what  is  this  world  but  one  of  in- 
justice and  calumny  ?  What  is  it  all  but  a  grand  jobbing  shop,  when 
the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall  ?  Let  them  halloa  ;  you  do  your  best. 
You  would  have  quite  as  many  visitors  to  see  a  fair  number  of  very 
good  dogs  as  twice  the  number  of  all  sorts.  Quality,  not  quantity 
should  be  the  proprietor's  motto.  At  present,  well  managed  as  we 
admit  the  last  Show  to  have  been,  we  believe  one  half  the  do^s  with 
double  the  space  to  each,  would  have  been  far  more  interesting. 
We  do  not  presume  to  interfere  with  the  proprietor's  financial 
calculations,  but  we  state  our  impression  as  to  the  pleasures  of  so 
open  an  exhibition. 

The  specimens  of  large  dogs  are  always  more  or  less  interestino-; 
above  all,  we  should  expect  to  see  a  good  show  of  retrievers  :  and 
as  this  dog  is  an  acknowledged  mongrel,  and  in  greater  request  than 
any  other  sporting  dog  in  the  present  day  for  home  shooting,  we 
should  encoura2;e  larsie  varieties.  But  it  is  one  of  those  dogs  more 
capable  of  playing  the  impostor  than  any  other,  and  should  invariably 
be  subject  to  trial.  A  purely  bred  dog,  hound,  pointer,  or  setter, 
will  be  valuable  for  his  blood,  and  may,  by  judicious  crossing,  be 
made  to  transmit  qualities  which,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  he  never 
possessed  j  but  if  a  mongrel,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  predicated  ;  and 
of  the  various  curly-coated  dogs,  som.e  partaking  largely  of  the 
setter,  and  others  of  the  water  spaniel,  we  should  say  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  magnificent  varieties  of 
mastiffs,  foreigners,  deer-hounds,  wolf-dogs,  sheep-dogs,  and  St.  Ber- 
nards, are  all  useful  or  ornamental,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
day  when  a  people  had  become  so  practical  as  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
cultivation  of  physical  beauty  in  dogs,  or  horses,  cows,  sheep,  even 
Jerusalem  ponies,  who  received  a  grand  lift  last  year  from  the  most 
distinguished  patronage,  and  who  may  again  come  to  the  surface  to 
prove  that  the  British  costermonger  is  not  deficient  in  the  national 
taste,  as  far  as  his  light  goes. 

The  St.  Bernard  dog  seems  to  have  raised  a  question,  which  has 
not  been  definitively  settled,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be.  There  are  two  Richmonds  in  the  field,  a 
rough  and  a  smooth  one ;  and  nobody  knov/s  which  is  the  real 
Simon  Pure,  as  the  honour  is  claimed  by  certain  fanciers  for  both  of 
them.  We  have  ourselves,  not  far  from  us,  two  undoubted  St. 
Bernards,  as  both  v^ere  bought  at  the  Hospice.  One  is  much 
sm^oother  than  the  other  ;  but  both  exhibit  exactly  the  same  con- 
formiation.  Slack,  loosely-ribbed  bodies,  with  limbs  the  shortest  and 
most  powerful  to  be  conceived.  The  only  probable  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  that  a  cross  with  a  dog  of  the  same  breed  had 
taken  place,  in  a  case  Vv^here  climate  or  condition  or  temperature 
had  produced  an  accidental  alteration  of  coat.  As  to  a  difference  of 
breed,  fi-om  the  two  we  have  seen,  the  idea  is  quite  untenable.     Be 
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this  as  it  may  be,  we  can  ill  dispense  with  the  noble  proportions  of 
these  varieties,  be  they  blood-hounds,  slave-hunters,  boar-hounds, 
or  of  any  other  genus,  which  claims  attention  from  its  size,  beauty, 
or  ferocity.  The  bull  is  valuable  for  his  blood,  which  in  certain 
cases  is  crossed  to  give  courage  and  tenacity  to  a  very  aristocratic 
section  of  the  dog  tribe ;  and  we  must  not  be  offended  at  this 
extension  of  the  category  mongrel  to  the  greyhound,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  very  animal,  dog,  is  not 
of  artificial  origin,  the  result  of  several  species,  foremost  in  which 
stand  the  jackal  and  the  wolf.  The  dog  and  wolf,  and  the  dog  and 
jackal  will  breed  together,  and  the  hybrids  are  said  to  be  prolific, 
thouo^h  we  will  not  venture  to  follow  suit  with  those  who  give  up 
all  idea  of  original  canine  progenitors.  True,  wild  dogs  exist,  we 
believe,  in  parts  of  Africa,  though  it  is  a  locality  which  the  wild 
young  dogs  of  our  own  country  seldom  seek,  except  upon  com- 
pulsion. 

We  should  like  to  hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  view  of 
the  dog  question.  Does  the  exhibition  of  such  a  list  of  dogs  as  we 
have  before  us,  described  as  Dalmatians,  Pomeranians,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Maltese;  pugs,  King  Charles's,  over  lolb.  and  under 
10  lb.,  with  the  toys  of  every  sort  and  kind,  cause  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue  .?  If  it  does,  perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  en- 
courage the  propagation  of  the  species  ad  infinitum^  as  political 
economists.  The  value  to  the  country,  abstractedly  considered,  is 
just  twelve  shillings  a-piece.  Every  dog  ought  to  be  worth  that : 
but  we  should  very  much  doubt  the  fact  of  the  specie  finding  its 
way  into  the  Revenue  Office  in  anything  like  a  proportion  to  the  species 
for  which  it  is  collected.  It  is  rather,  we  think,  an  encouragement 
to  the  breeding  of  numberless  dogs,  which  are  never  paid  for,  but 
are  kept  to  clean  the  back  streets  of  offal,  and  to  propagate  a  species 

of  madness,    known   under   the   name   of  hydrophobia.     They 

must  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  art  in  other  departments.  While 
connoisseurs  or  amateurs  (they  are  not  the  same)  can  be  found  to 
crive  6000  guineas  for  a  well-restored  head  by  Rembrandt,  or  1000 
guineas  for  a  yearling  colt,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  bad  pictures 
painted  and  misshapen  yearlings  on  the  stocks  :  and,  although  there 
is  not  a  prize  for  every  cur  that  comes  into  the  market,  as  long  as 
the  exhibition  of  some  hundreds  of  nondescripts  is  persisted  in,  there 
will  always  be  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  respectable  livelihood  by  plunging 
upon  dogs.  Is  it  desirable  to  promote  hydrophobia  with  no  ade- 
quate object?  Why  this  raid  against  the  Hibernian  bow-wow.? 
Because,  being  an  untaxable  article,  it  had  overstepped  its  due 
bounds.  Why  this  encouragement  of  the  Anglican  quadruped, 
which,  though  taxable,  is  never  taxed  ?  If  the  proprietor  stands  in 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  statistics  give  it  against 
us,  we  have  no  more  to  say ;  but  at  present  we  think  both  policy 
and  comfort  will  be  served  by  cutting  down  the  gallery  company  to 
its  available  minimum. 

The  judges — we  do  not  mean  her  Majesty's  dispensers  of  justice 
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at  Westminster  Hall — seem  to  us  to  have  a  roughish  time  of  it.  To 
be  sure  the  British  public — that  is,  the  competing  public — have  been 
better  behaved  than  usual,  and  the  decisions  have  been  generally- 
endorsed  :  but,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  trial  in  the  field,  we  desire 
to  have  a  full  and  sufficient  record.  At  present  we  have  not  got  it — 
excepting  one  very  astonishing  fact  in  connection  with  it,  viz.,  that 
a  Gordon  setter  was  tried  in  Yorkshire,  privately^  after  the  public 
trial  in  Bedfordshire  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  received  the  third 
prize,  instead  of  the  second,  on  that  account.  Now  we  have  no 
wish  to  make  the  judges'  place  hotter  than  it  has  been  made  for 
them  by  the  nature  of  the  office  ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  upon 
what  principle  this  dog  received  any  prize  at  all,  or  why  he  did  not 
get  what  he  really  deserved.  We  have  the  authority  of  a  most 
respectable  paper  for  this  explanation  ;  and  as  it  only  appears  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  are  writing,  we  should  have  missed  it  alto- 
gether, but  for  our  sincere  wish  to  find  that  every  one  was  satisfied. 
I'he  line  of  argument  to  be  taken  is  obvious  and  unanswerable.  If  the 
private  trial  was  fair  and  equitable,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  proprietor  and  competitor,  then  the  dog  should  not 
have  been  curtailed  (we  may  say  this  in  a  question  of  dogs)  of  his 
fair  reward  and  position  on  the  prize  list.  If  the  trial  was  announced 
to  be  a  public  one,  and  the  merits  of  the  dogs  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  their  performance  at  a  given  time  and  place,  we  cannot  see  how 
the  setter  in  question  can  claim  before  the  third  best  of  the  publicly- 
tried  ones.  This  is  obvious  :  and  if  we  wrote  till  doomsday  we 
could  not  make  it  more  so. 

A  funny  fact  comes  out  in  the  same  paper.  A  highly-commended 
toy-dog  has  been  purchased  at  a  long  figure  by  a  lady,  attracted  by 
the  appended  testimonial  :  upon  getting  it  home  it  was  found  to  be 
totally  and  incurably  blind.  Are  the  judges  so  too  ?  or  is  the  dog  so 
valuable,  on  other  accounts,  that  total  blindness  is  not  only  no  par- 
ticular detriment,  but  rather  a  '  high  recommendation.'  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  such  an  accident  happening  in  the  case  of  a  fifty- 
guinea  pointer  or  retriever;  but  it  shows  plainly  enough  the  real 
appreciation  of  this  part  of  the  show  by  the  judges  themselves. 
Caveat  emptor  will  be  the  reply  of  defendant,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  receive  the  money  in  a  legal  point  of  view  :  how  far  the 
judges  may  consider  themselves  responsible  is  another  question. 
It  also  proves  that  if  the  numbers  of  all  these  dogs  were  considerably 
diminished,  the  chance  of  such  an  oversight  as  the  commendation  of 
a  blind  lap-dog  would  not  take  place. 

We  have  been  bored  to  death  about  points,  and  the  number  of 
marks  given  for  each  separate  quality  :  we  should  like  to  know  the 
exact  value  of  a  pair  of  eyes.  If  this  had  been  a  mole  show  we 
should  not  have  said  so  much  about  it ;  but  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  eyesight  which  we  can  scarcely  get  over. 

We  see  the  Horse-Show  at  the  same  place  is  likely  to  be  a  success. 
We  are  glad  of  it.     It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  judging  of  the  im- 
provement or  deterioration  of  blood-stock  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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countiy.  Let  it  flourish.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that, 
although  racing  is  the  national  business  of  the  country,  there  are 
other  views  with  which  horses  must  be  regarded,  if  we  would  pre- 
serve a  prestige  which  we  have  long  enjoyed.  It  seems  that  we 
cannot  avoid  defeat  on  the  turf:  a  defeat  exceedingly  disgraceful, 
when  we  regard  the  number  of  men  and  horses  engaged  in  it  in  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  France.  Shall  v/e  succumb  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ?  Are  our  hacks,  hunters,  carriage-horses,  to  take  second 
place  r  and,  above  all,  shall  v/e  yield  the  palm  in  our  cavalry  and 
artillery  ? — arms  of  the  service  v/hich  have  hitherto  been  sans  re- 
proche^  as  all  arms  of  the  service  have  been  sans  peur.  The  turf 
v/ill  take  care  of  itself;  but  whether  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Ring 
has  placed  the  service  of  the  country  yet  on  a  par  with  its  ov/n  profit 
is  at  least  doubtful. 


ON  CROSS-BREEDING  IN  HORSES; 

AND  REMARKS  ON    MR.  SPOONER's    ESSAY  IN  THE  R.  A.  JOURNAL. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  always  existed  among  breeders  of 
animals  as  to  the  question  of  cross-breeding.  Many  are  great  advo- 
cates (and  rightly  so)  for  purity  of  blood;  many,  again  (and  the  most 
practical,  too),  have  endeavoured,  and  succeeded,  to  establish  by 
cross-breeding  different  varieties,  which,  in  the  case  of  sheep  espe- 
ciallv,  have,  after  a  certain  period,  been  generally  acknowledged  as 
a  breed  made  pure  in  their  own  line. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Spooner  has  written  two  v^ell-digested  articles 
— the  first  on  cross-breeding  in  sheep,  in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  R.  A. 
Journal;  the  second  in  Vol.  I.,  second  series,  on  cross-breeding  in 
horses. 

As  the  readers  of  '  Baily'  may  not  also  be  readers  of  the  R.  A. 
Journal,  I  may  bring,  with  some  hope  of  interest,  the  aforesaid  pages 
to  their  notice  by  making  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Spooner's  essays  on 
cross-breeding,  and  his  desire  of  thereby  establishing  a  more  useful, 
and,  consequently,  more  saleable  class  of  horse  for  general  purposes, 
than  we  at  present  are  in  the  habit  of  breeding. 

Mr.  Spooner  begins  by  saying  that  '  cross-breeding,  to  be  success- 
'  ful,  must  be  undertaken  v/ith  a  distinct  and  defined  object.'  This 
object  every  breeder  has  in  view,  /.<?.,  he  wishes  to  rear  and  breed 
an  animal  which,  barring  accidents,  will  at  four  years  old  bring 
a  remunerative  price. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest  class  thorough-bred  horse, 
possessed  of  bone,  symmetry,  and  size,  is  superior  to  every  other 
kind,  and  if  mated  with  a  mare  of  the  same  high  class,  such  union  is 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  success  than  any  other.  But  it  is 
the  third-class  cast-off  racing  thoroughbred  that  does  the  mischief — 
an  animal  without  shape,  strength,  or  action.  Against  such  we  want 
to  guard.  So  instead  of  breeding  from  pure  blood,  except  of  the 
best  class,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  thick-set,  sturdy  race  of  horses. 
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for  such  v/ill  always  command  a  good  value,  and  meet  a  ready  sale, 
when  the  slight,  leggy  thoroughbred  caniiot  be  sold  at  all. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  of  opinion  that  the  pack-horse  was  the  original 
breed  from  which  most  of  our  horses  have  sprung.  The  pack-horse 
was  '  the  horse '  of  England  before  the  introduction  of  Barb  or 
Eastern  blood,  and  it  possessed  many  of  the  essentials  of  good  horses 
for  the  road  and  for  draught.  This  breed  still  exists  in  the  West  of 
England,  especially  in  Devon  and  Cornwall';  and  the  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  it  are  the  well-placed  fore-leg  and  fetlock,  and  the  lono- 
sloping  shoulder ;  to  this  is  added  hardihood  of  constitution  and  great 
capability  of  carrying  high  weights. 

Again,  he  justly  observes,  the  main  faults  of  the  present  thorou'^h- 
bred  race-horse  are  upright  shoulders  and  fetlock-joints,  the  result 
of  constantly  breeding  for  one  sole  object,  that  of  speed.  The  hind 
legs,  backs,  and  loins  of  thoroughbred  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  muscular 
and  well-turned,  whilst  in  the  half-br-ed  horse,  such  as  are  probably 
sprung  from  the  original  pack-horse  breed,  the  hind-quarters  arc  defi- 
cient, being  generally  short,  low,  and  vulgar,  whilst  their  forehands  are 
more  perfectly  formed,  their  shoulders  long  and  well  laid  back,  and 
the  position  of  their  fore-legs  firm  and  elastic. 

If,  then,  by  keeping  a  definite  end  in  view,  that,  namely,  of  breed- 
ing a  useful  paying  animal,  and  only  mating  those  of  a;ood  form 
together,  we  can  insure  success  the  first  cross,  why  should  we  not 
be  able  to  continue  in  the  same  line  safely  ?  The  real  diinculty  is 
the  male  material.  Thorough-bred  horses  are  generally  kept  entire, 
but  not  so  the  well-shaped,  strong  half  or  three  quarters  bred  colt. 
They,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  are  at  once  castrated  ;  and  we  can 
obtain  {(t\w^  very  {^"^  specimens  to  test  our  cross-breeding  designs. 

As  far  as  size  and  height  go,  the  modern  thorough-bred  horse  is 
big  enough,  nay,  in  many  instances,  gigantic.  It  is  even  a  question 
whether,  in  gaining  great  size,  we  can  insure  the  same  symmetry  as 
in  animals  of  a  moderate  standard.  Nor  does  it  always  follow  that 
the  largest  animals  are  derived  from  the  union  of  the  largest  parents. 
7  here  are  certain  families  who  seem  to  attain  more  weight  and 
higher  stature  than  others — the  A4elbourne  and  Stockwell  strains,  for 
instance.  These,  when  crossed,  present  the  largest  instances  we 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  Citadel,  who  is  by  Stockv/ell  out  of  a  Mel- 
bourne mare.  The  Touchstone  and  Muley  families,  again,  run  to 
a  very  large  size,  whilst  the  Birdcatchers  and  the  Newminsters  are 
lighter  and  of  less  weight.  The  general  power  and  frame  of  some 
of  our  thoroughbred  stallions  is  extraordinary,  and  may  not  strike 
the  casual  observer.  One  horse.  The  Knight  of  Kars,  absolutely 
measures,  and  that  v/ithout  being  fat,  6  feet  8  inches  in  girth. 
Most  measure  from  6  feet  to  6  feet  4  inches  as  a  general  rule.  I 
have  measured  most  of  the  highest  class  stallions,  and  seldom  found 
one  to  girth  less  than  6  feet. 

On  the  score  of  size,  then,  the  breeder  has  no  cause  for  complaint; 
but  size  without  activity  is  of  no  use  :  so  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this — Shall  the  breeder  of  horses  for  the  market  persevere  in 
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pure  racing  blood  ?  which,  in  a  remunerative  point  of  view,  he  can 
hardly  obtain,  as  all  the  highest  class — Stockwell,  Newminster,  et  hoc 
genus  ojnne^  are  by  price  closed  against  him  ;  shall  he  continue  in  the 
ruinous   plan   of  breeding    from    light-timbered,   delicate   third-class 
cast-offs  ?  or  shall  he  boldly  strike  into  a  fresh  line,  and  say,  '  I  want 
'  to  breed  a  horse  of  constitution  on  four  firm  legs,  and  anybody's 
'  horse  at  four  years  old  r'     If,  as   Mr.  Spooner  adduces  so  many 
instances,  the  same  mare's  produce  has  been  worthless  by  a  middling 
race-horse,  whilst  by  useful  half-bred  or  trotting  horses  she  has  bred 
good  paying  stock,  surely,  then,  it  cannot  but  be  expected  we  must 
try  the   cross  which  brings  grist  to  the  mill.      I  am  not  now  advo- 
catino;  especially  the  breeding  the  highest  class   hunters  or  steeple- 
chase horses.     Such,  we  know,  must  be  extremely  high-bred.     It  is 
the   heavy-weight  hunter  for  the  quiet  and  jog-trot  class  (and  they 
are    the    good    customers),    as    also    the    compact    hack,   and    the 
free-stepping,    quick-going    harness    horse,    we    wish    so    much    to 
encourage  :   such  as  these,  well  put  together  and  handy,  are  never 
what  are  called  in   the  trade  home-keepers^  for  they  are  wanted   by 
every  one. 

But  much  has  been  said  about  breeding  hunters  not  only  from 
thorough-bred  sires,  but  from  well-bred  dams  also.  Yet  in  how 
many  instances  is  a  hunting  mare's  pedigree  well  known  and  sub- 
stantiated, or,  if  known,  for  hov/  many  generations  back  ?  In 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  there  is  no  trace  of  a  pedigree  at 
all.  Why,  then,  if  we  breed  from  mares  of  unknown  lineage  is 
such  a  fuss  to  be  made,  and  such  grave  doubts  raised  about  the  sire, 
whose  pedigree  is  known,  but  who  has  certain  flaws,  or  crosses,  of 
what  perhaps  we  might  call  '  native  blood,'  if  we  can  allow  that  the 
pack-horse  was  partly  of  the  indigenous  blood  of  our  island  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Spooner  justly  remarks  :  '  What  becomes  of  the  mass 
'  of  the' thoroughbred  foals,  amounting,  in  the  year  1864,  to  1,567, 

*  the  produce  of  2,309  mares,  as  entered  in  the  Stud  Book  ?     How 

*  small  a  proportion  comes  to  any  use  !  perhaps  somewhat  more  than 
'  half  may  be  put  into  training,  but  scarcely  a  third  come  to  the  post. 
'  The  rest  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  useful  animals, 
'  but  find  their  position  in  hack-cabs,  and  other  menial  employments; 
'  some  few,  it  is  true,  are  made  hunters  and  steeple-chasers,  but  such 
'  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.'  Mr.  S.  says,  moreover:  'Look 
'  at  a  racing  foal,  first  dropped  :  it  is  the  most  helpless,  weak  crea- 
'  ture,  with  its  legs  twisted  all  ways  but  the  right ;  whereas  the  half- 
'  bred  foal  is  at  once  at  home  in  the  world — sucks,  whinnies,  and 
'  walks  without  pretence  or  hindrance.'  All  this  proves  that  high 
cultivation  and  extreme  care,  combined  with  high  breeding,  is  very 
apt  to  lead  to  greater  delicacy  of  constitution  and  less  power  of 
resisting  change  of  climate  in  the  thoroughbred  horse  than  in  the 
less  high-bred  and  less-forced  races  useful  for  every-day  purposes. 

The  love  of  racing  is  so  great  and  so  widely  spread  in  this  day 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  adulterating,  or  in  any  way  tampering  with 
the  purity  of  the  fountain-head.     Great  prizes  tempt  high  prices. 
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Thoroughbred  yearlings  annually  sell  higher  and  higher ;  and  there- 
fore, despite  the  many  failures,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  plums 
left.  These  will  supply  the  demand — will  keep  intact  the  hi2;hest 
class  of  horse,  and  that  without  deterioration,  and  will  supply  a  source 
from  which  may  be  drawn  a  stream  of  fresh  blood  for  the  general 
breeder's  purpose  when  required. 

Let  this  be  admitted — that  no  cross  can  equal,  or  come  near,  pure 
blood,  if  that  be  of  the  highest  and  best  quality.  But,  rather  than 
use  an  inferior  strain  of  evxn  pure  blood,  let  all  breeders  and  societies 
encourage  that  race  which  is  most  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

The  R.  A.  Society  still  excludes  from  its  loo^.  prize  all  horses 
with  a  stain  in  their  pedigree  ;  consequently,  we  have  no  opporcunity 
afforded  us  of  seeing  at  their  exhibitions  the  style  of  horse  we  arc  at 
present  advocating.  Singular  is  it  that  the  farmers  should  at  their 
own  meeting  reject  the  very  style  of  horse  most  suitable  to  them, 
and  yet  give  their  highest  prize  solely  to  a  thoroughbred  horse, 
whereas,  as  I  have  above  remarked,  the  Turf  secures  to  us  a  suc- 
cession of  the  very  best  race-horses,  bred  regardless  of  expense,  and 
kept  pure  enough  from  the  very  circumstance  that,  without  purity  of 
lineage,  their  chief  requisite,  speed,  would  certainly  be  wanting. 

The  Islington  show  in  July  promises  to  be  a  great  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  the  horse.  Successful  it  was  last  year,  but  with  the 
experience  the  promoters  of  it  then  acquired,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  forthcoming  one  will  in  many  respects  be  an  improvement  still 
on  its  predecessor.  If  they  escape  their  error  of  last  season  in  giving 
the  chief  prize  to  the  '  Best  Thoroughbred  Sire  for  all  purposes,' 
so  much  the  better.  For  how  can  any  horse  come  up  to  such 
a  requirement  ?  One  is  suited  for  racing,  another  for  hunting,  whilst 
a  third  is  all  that  we  can  wish  for  getting  hackneys.  Yet  each  may 
fail  in  some  one  requisite. 

There  should  be  three  distinct  prizes — one  for  each  class.  For 
the  best  Thoroughbred  Sire  for  Racing,  for  the  best  for  Hunting, 
and  for  the  best  for  Road  Horses.  But  in  the  two  last  classes  it 
should  not  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  they  must  be  thoroughbred.  7"he 
most  symmetrical  and  beautiful  horse  last  year  in  the  whole  yard  was 
the  Bay  President  horse  from  Malton.  He  was  an  animal  that  was 
a  treat  to  look  upon,  and  possessed  all  those  requisites  which  are  so 
much  in  demand. 

Societies  for  horse-breeding  are  in  this  country  difficult  to  carry  out 
and  fully  develope  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  thoroughbred  stock, 
who  are  sold  off  as  yearlings,  horses  remain  too  long  on  the  ground 
for  general  purposes ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  almost  to  breed  any  but 
thorough-bred  on  a  stud  farm. 

Still,  much  is  to  be  done  by  landed  proprietors,  if  they  would 
encourage  the  best  sort  of  stallions — thoroughbred,  if  of  highest 
frame  and  quality ;  but  if  they  are  not  obtainable,  then  by  all  means 
let  the  useful  cross-bred  horse  be  preferred  to  the  lanky,  weedy,  and 
too  often  roaring  cast-off  from  the  racing  stable. 

Mr.  Spooner  has  done  great  service  in  bringing  the  subject  into 
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notice  In  the  pages  of  the  R.  A.  Journal.  He  deals  with  facts,  and 
not  theories,  and  satisfactorily  proves  that  many  of  the  best  hunters 
and  hackneys  have  had  stains  in  their  pedigrees ;  and  that  for  the 
chase,  and  the  road  especially,  the  most  wearing,  hardy,  useful 
animals  are  those  who  are  not  necessarily  allied  to  racing  blood. 


THE   STUFF   OF  WHICH   DERBY   WINNERS 

ARE  MADE. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  perfect  fur  o?'e  has  raged  as  to  which  is 
the  most  valuable  '  blood'  from  which  we  can  breed  the  race-horse  ; 
and  each  writer,  strong  in  his  own  conceit,  has  given  his  panacea  to 
the  world,  from  which,  if  we  were  to  take  for  granted  all  and  every- 
thing Vv^hich  each  individual  writer  advanced,  it  v/ould  appear  that 
horse  breeding  was  reduced  to  a  simple  rule  of  thumb.  Is  this  so  ? 
Every  week's  experience  testifies  to  its  fallacy.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  examine  in  detail  the  various  theories  of  the  several  writers 
upon  this  interesting  yet  complex  theme,  but  in  a  few  words  I  may 
give  the  substance  of  the  results  of  their  studies,  or  their  ad  captandum 
arguments.  The  oldest  turf  writer — a  man  reputed  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  a  horse,  and  having  the  advantage  of  first  seeing  the  light  in 
the  green  isle,  is,  par  necessitate^  an  infallible  authority — says  that 
'  all  good  horses  are  a  combination  of  Herod  and  Eclipse  blood ; 
'  that  It  v/as  so  in  days  gone  by,  and  is  equally  true  and  equally  appll- 
'  cable  now.'  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  All 
good  thoroughbred  horses  are  undeniably  compounded  of  '  Herod  and 
'  Eclipse  blood,'  but  then,  so  are  all  bad  ones  ;  for  It  Is  Impossible  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  the  veriest  duffer  v/hich  ever  looked  through  a 
bridle,  without  finding  in  him  as  many  strains  of  Herod  and  Eclipse 
blood  as  are  to  be  found  in  Gladiateur,  Ely,  Fille  de  I'AIr,  Blair 
Athol,  or  any  other  first-class  performer.  This  is  the  sim.ple  fact. 
It  is  doubtless  a  very  unpleasant  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  If  any  one  doubts  or  disputes  it,  he  has 
only  to  send  me  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  very  worst 
wretches  which  he  thinks  he  has  seen  in  modern  days,  and  1  will 
prove  to  him  that  these  dufrers  possess  as  much  of  the  Herod  and 
Eclipse  blood  as  do  those  famous  performers  I  have  named.  The 
fact  isj  that  it  is  Impossible  in  any  Instance  to  trace  a  horse's  ancestry 
for  several  generations  back,  v/Ithout  coming  Into  frequent  collision 
with  both  Herod  and  Eclipse  ;  and,  therefore,  the  panacea  of  our 
Irish  friend  No.  i,  is  inapplicable  and  worthless.  Another  au- 
thority, likewise  a  man  of  repute,  and  an  Irishman  also,  thinks  he  has 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  says  that  all  good  horses  are  '  a 
'  mixture  of  Waxy,  Buzzard,  and  Orville  blood.'  Here,  again,  the 
proposition  cannot  be  gainsaid.  All,  or  almost  all,  of  the  good 
horses  which  have  won  important  races  in  recent  days,  are  a  mixture 
of  these  three  bloods,  which  is  only  a  modern  way  of  saying  that 
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they  are  composed  of  Herod  and  Eclipse,  for-  each  and  all  of  the 
three  horses  named  go  back  to  both  Herod  and  Eclipse.  And  the 
value  of  the  discovery  is  considerably  neutralized  by  a  counter-dis- 
covery that  not  only  are  all  good  horses  so  manufactured,  but  most  of 
the  bad  ones  also  ;  for  we  could  find  more  bad  ones  ten  times  over, 
so  composed,  than  good  ones.  Hence,  Irish  discovery  No.  2,  is 
unavailing  and  valueless.  A  third  '  authority,'  (not  an  Irishman  this 
one,)  can  see  no  beauty,  no  quality,  no  value,  no  stamina,  no  speed, 
no  gameness,  and  no  strength  in  a  horse  unless  he  is  a  compound — 
as  a  facetious  friend  put  it — of  '  Sweetmeats  and  Pantaloons,'  with  a 
garnishing  of  that  '  Waxy  stuft*  which  weighs  upon  the  heart.* 
Here  there  is  certainly  a  narrowing  of  the  points  in  issue,  for 
'  Sweetmeats  '  and  '  Pantaloons  '  are  undeniably  scarce,  and  their 
value  and  good  qualities  abundantly  proved,  and  now  indisputable. 
But  with  all  the  sagacity,  logical  reasoning,  and  research  of  which 
this  writer  can  boast,  he  has  assuredly  imbibed  some  very  strong 
prejudices;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise,  that  in  his  youthful  days 
he  was  well  tutored  in  his  nursery  rhymes,  and  to  the  present  day 
remembers  that  good  little  girls  are  made  of 

*  Sugar  and  spice, 
And  all  things  nicej' 

and  that  bad  little  boys  are  a  concoction  of 

*  Snaps  and  snails, 

And  puppy  dogs'  tails  j' 

for  he  openly  declares  that  all  the  cardinal  virtues  incident  to  horse- 
flesh are  comprised  in  the  '  Sweetmeats  and  Pantaloons,  with  the 
'  garnishing  of  the  Waxy  stuff,'  and  that  everything  vile  and  despi- 
cable has  its  origin  in  the  '  accursed  Blacklock  tribe.'  I  should  opine, 
that,  like  the  bear  in  the  fable,  he  had  been  stung  with  one  of  the 
bees,  and  had  resolved  to  avenge  himself  on  the  whole  hive;  so 
weeping  and  so  comprehensive  are  his  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
tribe  of  the  house  of  Blacklock. 

A  fourth  writer  advances  what  he  thinks  is  a  novel  suggestion, 
and  recommends  breeders  to  put  the  v/inners  of  the  Oaks  to  none 
but  winners  of  the  Derby"';  and  he  undertakes  to  guarantee  them  one 
or  more  winners  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks  in  return.  This  writer 
must  be  a  very  shallow  and  inexperienced  observer,  or  he  would 
know  that  Oaks  winners  have  been  served  by  Derby  winners  over 
and  over  again,  v/ithout  hitherto,  in  a  single  instance,  producing  a 
winner  of  either  the  Derby  or  Oaks  in  return. 

I  have  not  time,  and  still  less  have  I  the  inclination  to  ransack 
the  '  Stud  Books '  and  '  Calendars,'  to  furnish  every  particular  in- 
stance where  an  Oaks  winner  was  put  to  a  Derby  winner ;  but  I 
give  the  following  tolerably  long  list,  and  I  am  certain  I  am  correct 
when  I  say  that  in  no  single  instance  has  a  successful  result  issued 
from  this  union. 
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Winners  of  the  Oaks  served  by  TFinners  of  the  Derby, 

Bridget  was  put  to  Sir  Peter. 

Trifle  to  Sir  Peter. 

Annette  to  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Harry. 

Portia  to  Skyscraper. 

Caelia  to  Skyscraper,  Sir  Peter,  and  John  Bull. 

Nike  to  John  Bull  and  Sir  Peter. 

Scotia  to  Waxy. 

Bronze  to  Phantom  and  Tiresias. 

Briseis  to  Waxy. 

Morel  to  Sam  and  Emilius. 

Oriana  to  Tiresias. 

Sorcery  to  Waxy  and  Phantom. 

Manuella  to  Whisker. 

Medora  to  Smolensko. 

Minuet  to  Phantom  and  Emilius. 

Landscape  to  Tiresias. 

Neva  to  Whisker. 

Corinne  to  Tiresias. 

Shoveller  to  Whisker  and  Emilius. 

Ausrusta  to  Phantom. 

Pastille  to  Emilius. 

Zinc  to  Emilius. 

Cobweb  to  Emilius. 

Wings  to  Phantom  and  Middleton. 

Gulnare  to  Whalebone 

Turquoise  to  Plenipotentiary. 

Green  Mantle  to  Priam  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Variation  to  Emilius. 

Galata  to  Plenipotentiary. 

Pussy  to  Bay  A4iddleton  and  Coronation. 

Cyprian  to  Cotherstone. 

Miss  Letty  to  Bay  Middleton. 

Industry  to  Bay  Middleton  and  Orlando. 

Crucifix  to  Bay  Middleton,  Orlando,  and  Cotherstone. 

The  Princess  to  Orlando,  Surplice,  and  Bay  Middleton. 

Refraction  to  Surplice. 

Mendicant  to  Pyrrhus  I.  and  Voltigeur. 

Miami  to  Cotherstone  and  Beadsman. 

Cymba  to  Orlando,  Bay  Middleton,  and  Pyrrhus  I. 

Lady  Evelyn  to  West  Australian  and  Teddington. 

Rhedycina  to  Ellington. 

Iris  to  Voltigeur. 

Songstress  to  West  Australian. 

Catherine  Hayes  to  Wild  Dayrell. 

Mincepie  to  Voltigeur. 

The   above  list  comprises  the  '  happy  marriages  *  of  as  many  as  I 
can  remember,  but  I   beg  most  positively  to   deny  that  in   a  single 
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instance  (either  in  the  above  list  or  in  any  names  which  may  have 
been  omitted),  has  a  winner  of  the  Oalcs  ever  thrown  to  a  winner  of 
the  Derby  a  foal  which  has  afterwards  won  either  Derby  or  Oaks. 
This  being  the  case,  and  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  abundantly  sufficient  to  test  the  value  of 
the  scheme,  I  submit  it  must  be  taken  to  have  failed  for  the  express 
purpose  for  which  it  is  so  confidently  recommended  ;  although  it  is 
not  intended  to  deny  that  some  of  the  foals  have  been  good  horses, 
but  still  they  have  missed  winning  either  Derby  or  Oaks ;  and 
that  in  some  few  cases  the  mares  (Oaks  winners)  when  put  to  other 
horses  than  Derby  winners  have  brought  forth  foals  which  have 
carried  off  one  or  other  of  those  races,  though,  as  I  said  above,  no 
Derby  or  Oaks  winner  has  ever  yet  been  produced  by  a  Derby  and 
Oaks  winner.  We  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  for  the  proper 
materials  wherewith  to  manufacture  Dcrbv  and  Oaks  winners  j  and 
I  think  these  materials  will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
compass. 

I  do  not  intend  to  advocate  the  '  union  of  the  Herod  and  Eclipse 
'  blood,'  because  that  is  absurd  and  an  everyday  affair;  neither  do  I 
intend  to  '  bonnet '  for  any  living  horse,  or  for  any  particular  strain 
of  blood  which  for  the  moment  may  be  considered  as  '  fashionable.' 
Without  going  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Herod,  Eclipse,  and 
Orville,  which  would  be  of  no  utility  ;  or  coming  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  horses  now  at  the  stud  which  might  be  venal,  biassed,  or 
prejudiced,  I  intend,  in  a  few  short  chapters,  to  show  those  strains  of 
blood  from  which  has  sprung  a  more  than  usual  number  of  good 
horses — in  short,  to  bring  before  the  public  view  that  '  stuff  of 
'  which  Derby  winners  are  composed.' 

The  late  Derby,  of  course,  furnishes  the  key-note  to  the  first 
section  of  this  task.  Gladiateur  is  a  horse  of  such  exalted 
superiority,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  into  his  ancestry  ; 
and  during  a  recent  visit  to  France,  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  exact  sireship  of  his  sire  Alonarque,  who  is  the  putative 
son  of  The  Baron,  Sting,  or  The  Emperor.  It  took  me  some  trouble, 
and  also  some  expense,  to  settle  the  question.  To  me,  personally, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  which  way  the  result  might  tend,  for 
I  was  equally  partial  to  each  and  all  the  strains  of  blood  ;  but  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain,  if  possible  beyond  all  cavil,  the  real  parentage 
of  Adonarque,  and  I  think  1  have  collected  evidence  of  a  stronger 
nature  than  has  been  held  sufficient  to  establish  a  case  of  murder  or 
high  treason,  that  AJonarque  was  the  son  of  The  Emperor.  To  my 
own  mind  I  have  established  this  beyond  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Poetess  (dam  of  Alonarque)  was  '  in  use'  several  times  after 
she  was  served  the  last  time  by  The  Baron,  and  twice  after  she  was 
served  by  Sting.  She  foaled  to  the  time  of  The  Emperor,  and  the 
foal  himself  partook  more  of  the  family  resemblances  of  The 
Emperor  than  he  did  of  either  of  the  other  horses  ;  and  this  family 
peculiarity  is  also  manifest  in  the  foals  got  by  A^Ionarque,  who  have 
little   or  nothing  in  common  with  the  progeny  of  either  The  Baron 
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or  Sting ;  but  have  all  the  external  appearances  and  internal  qualities 
of  the  Defence  blood,  of  which  The  Emperor  was  an  illustrious 
scion.  Gladiateur,  then,  is  a  grandson  of  The  Emperor,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Defence  ;  and  Defence  stands  in  this  relationship  to  so 
many  good  horses,  that  in  an  analysis  of  the  '  stuff  of  which  Derby 
'  winners  are  composed,'  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  his  claims. 
But  there  is  something  more  than  a  grandsire,  or  grcat-grandsire  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  this  case  ;  the  all-important  relationship  of 
the  dam  must  also  be  kept  in  view ,  and  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  the  blood  of  which  Ghdhtor  (not  Gladia/^«r)  was  so  pro- 
minent a  representative^ call  it  the  Partisan  or  Walton  strain,  or 
whatever  we  may — yet  this  was  so  valuable,  and  so  often  successful, 
that  it  cannot  but  be  held  in  high  esteem ;  and  this  blood  has  been 
found  to  'nick'  so  happily  in  the  cases  of  Gladiateur,  Caractacus, 
Alarm,  Andover,  Miami,  and  many  other  good  horses  and  mares, 
that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  decided  successful  adaptation  and 
combination,  and  not  as  a  casual  coincidence,  or  a  haphazard  blend- 
ino;  and  commino-hno-  of  hostile  elements.  This  instance  has  not 
been  adduced  because  it  is  of  more  value  than  several  others  v^hich 
will  be  brought  forward,  but  because  the  recent  success  of  Gladiateur 
has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  question  of  breeding  from  this 
blood,  which  is  all  but  extinct  at  the  present  day.  There  was  a 
horse,  named  Canute,  of  no  great  power  or  value,  who  was  a  son  of 
The  Emperor.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  travelling 
about  the  country,  covering  half-bred  mares  at  two  guineas  each. 
I  believe  he  is  now  dead  ;  and  if  so.  The  Emperor  has  not  a  living 
representative  at  the  English  stud.  Alonarque's  subscription  is  full, 
and  is  likely  to  be  for  some  years  to  come  ;  so  there  is  no  great 
likelihood  of  our  being  surfeited  v/ith  an  influx  into  England  of  a 
lot  of  Defences.  The  last  three  winners  of  the  Derby  have  been 
descendants  of  Gladiator.  Macaroni  was  his  grandson  in  the  male 
line ;  Blair  Athol  was  his  great-grandson  in  the  female  line,  and 
Gladiateur  was  his  grandson  also  in  the  female  line. 

The  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  rest  of  the  '  Stuff  of 
which  Derby  winners  are  composed,'  must  furnish  the  material  for  a 
subsequent  article.  C. 


WOLF-HUNTING  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  BRITTANY. 

'  Frank,  my  boy,'  said  Keryfan,  as  he  half-closed  the  casement  of 
my  bedroom  window  on  a  cold  grey  'morning,  last  winter,  '  that 
'  b 071  jour  has  brought  out  as  many  lights  in  the  old  town  as  there 
*  are  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.' 

'  I  don't  wonder  at  it,'  said  I,  rubbing  'my  eyes,  and  somewhat 
crusty  at  being  disturbed  In  the  very  act  of  running  into  a  fox  with 
a  litter  of  puppies  out  of  Drake's  Niobe  ;  in  ten  more  seconds  they 
would  have  eaten  him  alive  ;  '  I  don't  wonder  the  town  Is  roused  ; 
'  that  horn  would  wake  up  the  dead.' 


I 
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In  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards,  half  a  dozen  more  horns  were 
in  full  svvins;  from  the  several  windows  of  the  Hotel  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  the  only  available  quarters  in 
Carhaix  for  our  hunting  party.  Such  a  note  of  war  from  so  many 
brazen  throats  must  have  been  heard  by  the  wolves  in  the  Forest 
of  St.  Herbot,  and  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  many  a  boar  stout 
and  fierce  as  that  of  Erymanthus. 

This  was  the  annual  gathering  of  the  old  noblesse  of  l^rittany, 
the  chief  object  being  the  capture  of  those  gross  brutes,  and  the 
sport  of  a  merry  meeting.  On  Charles  Count  de  St.  Prix,  as 
Capitaine  de  Louvetcrie,  devolves  the  duty  of  hunting  this  wild 
country  of  broom,  heatl^er,  and  forest ;  and  I  need  liardly  say  with 
what  intense  delight,  and  with  what  consummate  skill  he  performs 
the  arduous  but  congenial  task. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  a  guest  of  Keryfan's,  when  St.  Prix's 
pack  commenced  their  tour  in  the  centre  of  Lower  Brittany  :  so,  to 
my  joy,  I  received  a  polite  invitation  from  the  Louvetier  himself, 
bidding  me  to  the  sport  ;  by  which  act  of  courtesy  and  etiquette  I 
was  at  once  qualified  to  carry  my  couteau  de  chasse  or  fusil,  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges,  social  as  well  as  sylvan,  appertaining  to  a  member 
of  the  hunt. 

'  But  where  is  Carhaix  ?'  I  hear  a  perplexed  country  gentleman 
ask.  It  is  an  old  British  town,  full  of  Roman  and  Celtic  remains, 
situated  high  and  airily  among  the  black  mountains  of  Finisterre,  and 
is  surrounded  by  vast  jungles  of  broom,  and  forest,  abounding  with 
wolf  and  boar.  I  don't  wonder  at  the  question  :  Sir  Roderic 
Murchison  would  be  puzzled  to  answer  it,  so  completely  does  the 
town  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  English  tourist,  ubiquitous 
though  he  be,  even  as  the  common  crow. 

'  Do,  for  mercy  sake,  close  that  window  properly,'  said  I,  as,  in  a 
state  of  demi-nudity,  I  was  proceeding  to  perform  my  limited  ablu- 
tions in  a  slop-basin  supplied  for  that  purpose  :  '  this  mountain  air 
*  will  bite  my  nose  off  before  I  get  into  my  clothes  again.' 

'  No,  no,  it  won't,'  said  Keryfon  in  high  spirits  ;  '  you  are  much 
*■  more  likely  to  find  your  beak  painted  by  old  Bordeaux,  than  to  lose 
'  it  in  this  climate.' 

This,  I  knev/,  was  a  hit  at  the  previous  night's  wassail,  in  which 
all  but  Keryfan  had  deeply  indulged.  Marseillier's  Lafitte  had  been 
irresistible;  and,  as  is  somewhat  unusual  in  the  habits  of  the  votaries 
of  the  chase,  the  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  had  taken  precedence  of  that 
to  Diana. 

The  result  to  myself  on  this  occasion  was,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge, a  far  less  enjoyment  of  the  chase,  than  if  I  had  gone,  like 
Keryfan,  quietly  to  bed,  and  prepared  myself,  by  needful  rest,  for  the 
work  of  the  morrow's  morn. 

'  Why,  Frank,'  said  he,  '  your  eyes  are  like  those  of  a  stale 
'  mackerel ;  fresh  air  is  the  very  thing  to  revive  you  ;  better  a  thou- 
'  sand  times  than  any  absinthe  you  can  take.' 

If  I  had  not  threatened  to  eject  him  vi  et  armis  from  my  chamber, 
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Keryfan  would  have  re-opened  the  window,  and  again  blown  a  blast 
as  unwelcome  as  that  of  Boreas  to  my  ears  at  that  moment.  How- 
ever, he  saw  it  was  dangerous  to  meddle  with  me  much  longer  ;  so 
chaffing  me  to  the  full  extent  of  his  copious  vocabulary,  he  left  me 
to  complete  my  toilet. 

We  sat  down  twenty  to  breakfast ;  first  came  the  little  oysters 
of  Concarneau,  a  far  superior  bivalve  to  that  of  its  congener  in  the 
Circnean  waters  ;  and  therewith  a  glass  of  rare  Chablis  ;  then  a  suc- 
cession of  more  substantial  dishes,  the  cunning  work  of  Marseillier's 
own  hands  ;  and,  finally,  the  omelet  in  flames.  Every  one  retained 
his  own  knife  and  fork  throughout  the  whole  process  ;  while,  to  the 
profusion  of  white  delf  plates  distributed  among  the  guests,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end. 

No  dejeuner  at  Cicero's  villa  was  ever  served  with  better  viands ; 
and  Horace  himself,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  smacked  his 
lips  at  the  racy  old  wine,  and  blinked  his  watery  eyes  at  the  racier 
jokes  that  flowed  fresh  from  the  brain's  vintage,  and  helped  to 
gladden  the  heart.  Do  you  remember  the  saying  of  that  jolly 
archbishop,  '  Tria  sunt  necessaria  ad  vitam  humanam,  Cibus, 
'  somnus,  et  jocus  ?'  Had  he  been  gallant  as  he  was  jolly,  he  would 
not  have  omitted  the  word  '  conjux,'  v/hich  is  at  once  a  necessity  of 
life,  and  the  greatest  luxury  that  God  has  given  us. 

'  The  piqueurs  left  an  hour  before  daylight,  and  the  hounds  soon 
'  after/  said  St.  Prix,  anxious  to  bring  the  dejeuner  to  a  close,  and 
to  be  off  to  cover. 

'  How  far  Is  Huelgoet  r'  inquired  I,  hearing  that  the  hounds  were 
to  draw  that  forest. 

'  Not  more  than  three  leagues  off,'  replied  St.  Prix  ;  '  but  the 
'  cover  is  deep,  and  the  ravines  extensive ;  and  the  day  will  be 
'  scarcely  long  enough,  if  we  get  upon  an  old  wolf.' 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  all  in  the  saddle  ;  but,  as  every  man  rode 
his  hunter,  the  pace  to  cover  was  just  a  pleasant  hound's-trot  j  so  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  riding  by  St.  Prix's  side  and  picking  his  brains 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

'Of  course,  an  old  wolf  is  an  awkward  customer  for  hounds?'  I 
inquired. 

'  Yes,  and  for  this  simple  reason  ;  he  rarely  turns  in  cover,  but 
'  puts  his  head  straight  for  some  distant  forest,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 

*  leagues  away  ;  and  you,  who  have  hunted  so  much  with  Keryfan, 
'  know  full  well  how  impracticable  the  Brittany  banks  are,  and  how 
'  impossible  it  is,  without  wings,  to  cross  this  country.' 

'  Indeed  I  do  j  but  can't  you  manage  to  stop  your  hounds  before 
'  they  break  away  from  cover  ?' 

'  Sometimes,'  said  St.  Prix  ;  '  but  that  is  a  difficult  matter ;  for  an 
'  old  wolf  rarely  quits  his  own  beaten  track  when  pursued  by  hounds, 
'  but  sticks  to  it  as  a  rabbit  sticks  to  his  run  in  a  thick  furze  brake. 
'  Then  this  pathway  of  his  is  hollowed  out  like  a  tunnel  through 
'  miles  of  broom,  heather,  and   gorse,  and,  being  no  wider   than  is 

*  required  for  the  wolf's  passage,  it  is  impossible  for  hounds  to  carry 
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'  a  head,  and  to  press  him  over  such  ground.  And,  of  course,  the 
'  hounds  string  upon  his  line  so  painfully,  that  we  often  lose  them 
'  as  well  as  the  wolf.' 

'  And  your  temper  too,*  said  I,  '  or  you  must  be  more  of  a  saint 
'  than  I  take  you  to  be,  St.  Prix.' 

'  Quite  right ;  it  would  be  dangerous  for  you  to  dine  with  me  after 
'  such  a  day,'  he  replied,  with  a  pleasant  smile  that  made  me  doubt  the 
fact.  'But  here  we  are  at  the  rendezvous;  and  yonder  arc  the 
piqueurs  ;  let  us  trot  up  and  hear  the  result  of  their  morning's  work.' 

My  eye  immediately  caught  a  group  of  four  men  lying  on  the 
ground,  with  their  backs  against  a  chestnut  tree,  eating  their  meal  of 
buck-wheat  bread  and  butter  before  the  chase  began.  They  were 
dressed  in  round,  shaggy,  goat-skin  jackets,  with  loose  canvas 
breeches  and  tight  leggings  of  the  same  material ;  a  black,  thick,  felt 
hat,  round  in  the  crown  and  very  broad  in  the  brim,  protected  their 
heads,  and  almost  their  bodies,  from  the  storms  incidental  to  this 
country  ;  while  their  long  wiry  hair  fell  in  matted  curls  down  to 
their  very  shoulders.  Then  the  vast  horns  that  encircled  them  were 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  piqueurs.  The  men  were  Brittany 
peasants,  as  original  in  costume  and  appearance  as  they  might  have 
been  in  the  days  of  Tacitus. 

'  You  have  earned  your  breakfast,  my  boys,  I'll  answer  for  it,* 
said  St.  Prix,  trotting  up  to  them  and  addressing  them  in  their  own 
Celtic  tongue,  every  word  of  which,  knowing  the  Welsh  language, 
I  perfectly  well  understood.  He  then  inquired  minutely  what  traces 
they  had  crossed,  and  what  game  they  had  harboured  during  their 
morning  rounds. 

All  four  sprung  to  their  feet  simultaneously,  and,  lifting  their  hats 
with  a  grace  peculiar  to  the  peasants  of  the  continent,  delivered  their 
report  in  a  few  emphatic  words.  With  the  exception  of  one,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  intoxication  on  the  previous  night,  each 
had  a  tale  to  tell ;  and  traces  of  wolf,  boar,  chevreuil,  fox,  and  badger 
had  been  crossed  and  followed  in  various  directions. 

To  Louis  Trevarreg,  however,  it  was  that  St.  Prix  gave  most 
heed  :  he  had  balled  a  brace  of  wolves  across  a  brook  into  a  thick 
oak  coppice;  and,  although  he  had  made  the  circumference  of  the 
cover,  and  examined  every  bramble  and  every  twig  of  heather,  the 
least  displacement  of  which  from  its  natural  position  would  have  at 
once  let  out  the  secret,  he^had  failed  to  trace  them  away. 

'  I'll  forfeit  my  right  hand,'  he  said,  holding  it  aloft  in  the  air,  the 
most  solemn  form  of  asseveration  that  a  Breton  knows, '  if  the  beasts 
'  are  not  lodged  in  yonder  cover.' 

'  Cubs,  or  old  wolves,  which  are  they,  Louis  ?'  inquired  St.  Prix. 

'  Cubs,  by  the  spread  of  their  claws  ;   but  full-grown  and  lusty.' 

St.  Prix  seemed  satisfied.  At  that  moment  up  came  Keryfan, 
bringing  with  him  a  woebegone,  wild-looking  peasant,  whose  dog 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  wolves  from  his  very  door,  a  night  or 
two  before. 

'Thank  God,  you  are  come  at  last  !'  he  said,  fervently  address- 
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ing  St.  Prix  ;  '  those  cursed  monsters  have  eaten  my  dog,  and  unless 
'  you  kill  them  they  will  eat  my  goats  too  ;  and  then  my  children  will 
'  be  starved.' 

'  Cheer  up,'  said  St.  Prix,  tossing  a  Napoleon  into  his  hat ;  '  I'll 
'give  you  their  hides  before  sunset,  and  send  you  another  watch-dog 
'  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Morlaix.' 

The  peasant's  face  brightened  up  with  joy ;  he  knew  St.  Prix  to 
be  a  man  of  honour  and  a  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  if  at  that  moment 
St.  Prix  had  ordered  him  to  shoot  down  the  first  man  he  met  dressed 
in  Imperial  livery,  this  vassal  of  the  old  Legitimists  would  have  done 
it  without  a  scruple  ;  for,  in  these  fastnesses,  the  old  noblesse  and 
the  peasantry  are  still  Bourbon  to  their  backbones.  Dine  with  them, 
reader,  as  I  have  done  after  a  day's  hunting,  and  you'll  never  after- 
wards have  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

'Come  and  have  a  look  at  the  hounds,  Frank,'  shouted  Keryfan, 
as  he  trotted  ofF  to  a  little  knov/le,  on  which  fifteen  couple  were 
clustered  together  in  expectant  mood. 

I  touched  Dongala  in  the  side,  and  in  a  fev/  seconds  was  along- 
side the  pack.  If  the  reader  is  a  houndsman,  he  would  give  his  best 
hat  to  see  the  noble,  old-fashioned  wolf-hounds,  that  looked  me  in  the 
face  on  that  sward.  The  dog-hounds  stood  at  least  twenty-six  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  v/ith  bone  proportionate,  but  without  a  shade 
of  lumber.  They  were  all  wire-haired,  but  not  rough  in  their  coats  ; 
and  the  prevailing  colours  were  tan,  black  and  tan,  and  hare-pie. 

But  the  chief  point  of  attraction  to  me  v/as  the  high  crown  and 
grand  head  that  distinguished  the  pack  in  general.  For  sagacity, 
and,  I  had  almost  said,  intellect,  the  countenance  of  each  hound  was 
that  of  old  Eldon  himself;  and  you  felt,  as  you  regarded  it,  that 
the  tongue  when  it  spake  could  utter  no  language  but  that  of  judg- 
ment, honesty,  and  truth. 

Then  they  could  go  like  flames,  as  we  soon  found  when  St.  Prix 
laid  them  on  the  line. 

P'ive  couple  only  were  uncoupled  as  tufters  ;  and,  as  they  warmed 
on  the  scent,  the  whole  pack  were  thrown  in  at  convenient  points 
of  the  cover. 

High  Olympus  must  have  trembled  at  the  shock,  as  the  hounds 
roused  their  game  :  the  crash  was  terrific. 

'  There  they  go,  Frank,'  said  Keryfan :  '  keep  your  eye  on  Ken- 
'drouen,  or  you'll  never  see  them  again.' 

He  said  this,  thinking  to  buckle  me  on  to  that  worthy's  skirt,  he 
being  a  confirmed  wind-sinker^  as  Sam  NicoU  would  have  called 
him  :  but  I  ventured  to  think  for  myself,  and  stuck  to  the  hounds, 
that  being  my  only  chance  of  seeing  them  do  their  work. 

St.  Prix's  horn  was  the  first  to  announce  the  rouse  :  his  quick  ear 
caught  the  change  in  the  hounds'  tongues  5  then  followed  those  of 
the  piqueurs  ;  till,  what  with  hounds,  horns,  and  echoes,  the  din  of 
war  was  tremendous.  The  brace  of  wolves,  as  they  lopped  stealthily 
and  hurriedly  over  a  narrow  water-meadow  between  the  covers, 
must  have  imagined  all  hell  let  loose  at  their  heels ;  for  they  slinked 
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along  side  by  side,  with  their  cars  squeezed  back,  as  if  in  the  direst 
alarm. 

The  fierce  shout  of  the  peasants,  '  Ah'r  bleiz  I  ah'r  bleiz  !'  '  Ah, 
'  the  wolf,'  as  they  caught  a  momentary  view  of  their  enemies,  must 
have  increased  their  dismay,  as  there  is  nothing  a  wolf  dreads  so 
much  as  the  voice  of  a  man.  The  shout  of  a  little  child,  in  the 
day  time,  will  scare  away  a  hungry  wolf,  and  is  always  considered  a 
sufficient  protection  for  *!  flock  of  sheep,  even  in  the  wildest  wolf- 
districts  of  that  country. 

The  forest  of  Huelgoet,  through  which  the  hounds  were  runninp:, 
belongs  to  the  French  government,  and,  as  such  property  is  usually 
well  managed  by  our  neighbours,  a  number  of  convenient  avenues 
enabled  me  to  command  the  hounds  without  difficulty.  For  011c 
hour  and  a  half  they  ran  their  game  without  a  moment's  check  : 
the  great  chorus  had  ceased,  and  it  was  only  from  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing hounds,  as  they  caught  and  flung  over  the  scent,  that  any  music 
could  be  heard.  The  Heythrop,  under  Jim  Hill,  in  his  best  days, 
with  Valencia,  Charley  Duffield,  Webb,  Tom  Drake,  and  the  flying 
Captain  at  their  sterns,  never  went  harder,  or  said  less  about  it  than 
St.  Prix's  hounds  on  this  occasion. 

'It's  all  over,  Keryfan,'  I  said,  despondingly,  as  I  heard  the  crack 
of  a  peasant's  gun  ahead  of  the  pack,  and  saw  the  hounds  throw  up, 
as  if  their  v/ork  was  at  an  end — and  so  it  was  with  one  v/olf ;  a 
peasant  had  sent  a  pipe-full  of  slugs  through  his  heart,  and  there  he 
lay  stretched  before  us — > 

*  Tremendous  still  in  death.* 

But  the  other  held  on  gallantly  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  hounds  had 
satisfied  themselves,  by  biting  and  shaking  their  lifeless  foe,  that  he 
was  indeed  dead,  St.  Prix  clapped  them  on  the  line,  and  in  two 
minutes  they  were  in  full  chase  again. 

For  two  mortal  hours  they  ran  that  wolf  as  if  they  were  glued  to 
him.  '  He'll  die  now,'  I  screeched  to  St.  Prix,  as  I  saw  two  or 
three  old  hounds  fling  themselves  with  desperate  energy  to  the  front 
of  the  fray.  In  one  minute  he  began  to  dodge,  headed  back,  and 
showed  his  teeth  ;  and  in  another  the  pack  v/ere  upon  him  at  every 
point,  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground.  St.  Prix  drew  his  couteau  and 
drove  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  brute's  heart. 

'  Ecce  signum^  said  I  to  Keryfan,  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  run  ;  and  I  held  up  the  spolia  opima  of  the  chase, 
the  wolf's  canine  teeth.  They  measured  two  'inches  and  a  half  in 
length  ;   one  inch  and  a  half  in  socket,  and  an  inch  above. 

The  ordinary  size  of  a  well-boned  fox-hound,  below  the  knee,  is 
the  span  of  a  man's  hand  :  but,  on  trying  to  grasp  the  wolf's  leg  at 
that  point,  I  found  a  space  of  at  least  three  inches  between  my  finger 
and  thumb. 

Frank  Featherstone. 
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THE  GOODWOOD  CUP,  1865. 

Nay,  June  is  past — of  bygones  enough  has  now  been  said  ; 

Let  Ascot's  cart  commission'd  be  to  bury  Ascot's  dead. 

Come,  disappointed  Barker,  thy  game  is  not  yet  up  ; 

Come,  and  with  Wetherby  in  hand  digest  the  Goodwood  Cup  ; 

Mark  well  those  oft-repeated  names,  and  crack  with  crack  com  pare, 

And  tell  me  what  there  is  to  beat  the  gallant  Fille  de  I'Air. 

Go,  lay  your  shirt  'gainst  Glasgow's  horse,  nor  ever  nervous  feel 
Lest  such  a  state  of  outside  odds  produce  a  General  Peel ; 
Remember,  too,  my  warning  when  the  pace  becomes  a  cracker, 
One  Eli  clianc'd  to  break  his  hack :  this  one  will  break  his  hacker : 
For  weight  must  tell  its  own  dread  tale  in  favour  of  the  mare. 
Who  owns  the  horse  that  can  present  ten  pounds  to  Fille  de  I'Air  ? 

What  though  Breadalbane~strive  to  greet  the  judge  in  Goodwood  Park, 
The  ChapJ(a)m  no  response  shall  hear  as  utter'd  by  the  Clark: 
What  though  the  strains  of  Carol  (last  Christmas)  seem'd  to  i)lease  ; 
What  though  at  Ascot  Elthani  stemm'd  the  Battle  and  The  Breeze; 
What  though  the  French  of  trials  talk  that  make  Newmarket  stare. 
No  three-year-old  in  Eufjland  foal'd  can  live  with  Fille  de  VAir. 

Then,  onward,  onward  speed  thy  course — of  modern  mares  the  queen  ; 

No  rival  near  thy  throne  appears,  thou  daughter  of  Pauline  : 

For  thee  no  terrors  whalebone  hath,  no  spurs  thy  flanks  shall  feel, 

With  heart  of  oak,  unflagging  wind,  and  limbs  of  pohsh'd  steel ! 

Yes,  believe  me,  gentle  reader,  if  all  is  on  the  square, 

There's  only  one  that's  in  the  race,  and  that  is  Fille  de  VAir. 

Colonist. 


THE  MATCHES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  CRICKET  FIELD.' 

I  HAVE  seen  four  matches  worthy  of  remark  this  year,  as  matches  represen- 
tative of  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  M.C.C.,  mindful  of  some  400  runs  made  against  them  last  year  by  the 
Oxonians,  headed  their  Eleven  with  four  players.  But  still  the  Oxonians, 
though  without  either  Mr.  Frederics,  Mr.  Tritton  as  batsman,  without  Mr. 
Reid  to  keep  wicket,  or  Mr.  Kenny  to  bowl,  proved  more  formidable  oppo- 
nents than  the  M.C.C.  had  met  at  Cambridge.  It  was  just  twenty-nine  years 
since  I  had  played  the  same  match  on  the  same  ground — the  old  Magdalene 
Ground.  In  those  days  there  was  but  one  cricket  ground,  save  the  original 
Bullingdon,  on  which  the  M.C.C.  played  '  twenty-two  of  Oxford '  about  seventy 
years  ago  ;  but  now  cricket  at  Oxford  almost  threatens  to  make  hay  and  corn 
scarce,  so  many  are  the  acres  appropriated  to  that  amusement. 

Of  course  some  of  the  youngsters  were  eager  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  the 
past.  I  admitted  that  brilliant  players  were  then  very  few  in  comparison  ; 
yet  the  fact  that  LiUyvvhite,  Broadbridge,  Cobbett,  and  Bailey,  when  severally 
at  their  best,  always  found  more  than  one  man  in  the  Oxford  Eleven  to 
score  about  thirty  in  an  innings — this  sounded  like  a  very  pregnant  fact. 
We  certainly  never  had  an  Eleven  to  compare  throughout  with  the  Oxford 
Eleven  of  the  present  day,  even  in  batting ;  and  in  bowhng  we  were  decidedly 
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addicted  to  'wides'  ;  but  if  tlie  players,  pa.st  and  present,  could  have  been 
severally  tried  against  the  very  superior  bowling  of  the  four  players  afore- 
said, the  result  would  have  been  far  more  creditable  to  ray  old  college  friend^< 
than  would    bo  supposed.      That  same  year,   with  a  Lansdown    Eleven  at 
Stonehenge,   we  scored  and  scored  well,   without  many  *  llukes,'    no    runs 
against  Sir  F.  Bathurst  and    xMr,  Lowth,  both   of  wiiom  had  at  that  time 
proved  successful  bowlers  against  even  the  *  Eleven   IMayors '  in  this  match 
against  the  gentlemen.     Again  and  again  have  I  been  a.sked  by  young  players 
whether  the  bowling  of  the  professionals,  against  whom  we  had  to  contend 
thirty  years  ago,    was   really  as   superior  as  old   cricketei's   have  affirmed. 
Happily,  at    the  North  and  South  Match  I   had  an   opportunity  of  giving 
some  idea  of  old  Lilly  white's  bowling,  V)y  pointing  to  the  very  remarkable  stylo 
of  his  grandson,  James  Lilly  white,  who  is  doing  much  to  restore  the  county 
of  Sussex  to  its  former  high  position.     James  Lillywhite's  bowling  is  wholly 
difierent  from  the  general  bowling  of  the  day.     In  him  once  more  you  see 
the  ball  (i)  pitched  up  so  near  as  to  mak6  even  Daft,  ball  after  ball,  seem  to 
be  trembling  over  his  wicket ;  (2)  with  such  an  elevation  as  to  be  very  hard 
to  judge  ;  and  (3)  with  so  abrupt  and  spinning  a  rise,  or  so  sudden  a  shooting, 
as  to  make  the  play  very  perilous.     In  all  this.  James  seems  equal  to  the  old 
Lillywhite,   though  in  straightness  (and    perhaps    in   head-work)   very   far 
behind.     He  actually  bowled  balls  of  a  good  length  1— a  very  rare  thing  now- 
a-days;  for  Tarrant  and   Grundy  had  been  bowling  long-hops  all   the  day. 
1  he  truth  is,  that  without  an  abrupt  spin  up  from  the  ground  to  aim  at  the 
exact  spot  which  will  cramp  the  batsman,  is  w  hat  bowlers  dare  not  do.     So 
they  bowl  short  because  a  ball  with  a  low  rise,  or  one  which  never  rises 
much  in  a  small  space,  or  unless  it  is  a  mere  awkward  long-hop,  this  is  very- 
easy  to  drive  for  four  runs  to  long  field. 

Now  James  Lillywhite's  style  at  once  began  to  bring  back  the  old  game  ; 
runs  became  few  and  far  between  ;  the  batsmen  were  driven  on  to  forward 
play,  finding  (as  we  used  to  do)  that  they  had  little  time  to  play  back,  and 
once  more  Point  could  creep  up  like  a  real  Point  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mistake  and  had  no  occasion  to  stand  off  like  a  second  cover. 

A  friend,  well  known  in  the  old  Sussex  matches,  sat  by  me,  and  at  once 
exclaimed,  '  There's  the  old  Sussex  style  come  up  again  !  Now  what  will  they 
do  with  it?'  He  added  soon  after,  *  It  was  with  just  such  a  style  that  I  saw- 
in  a  match  at  Brighton,  Lillywhite  and  Broadbridge  bowl  21  maiden  overs, 
that  is,  84  balls  with  a  run  to  Pilch  and  Wenman.'  But  in  that  same  North 
and  South  Match,  Grundy  bowled  (not  reckoning  one  over  throw)  exactly  21 
maiden  overs  to  George  Parr  and  Richard  Daft ;  but  with  this  difference, 
there  was  hardly  one  ball  of  the  length  to  get  a  wicket,  and  many  a  one  three 
or  four  inches  wide-balls,  which,  with  Pilch  and  Wenman,  it  was  not  tlio 
fashion  to  treat  so  respectfully  as  Daft  does  now.  Chatterton  remarked,  '  If, 
'  in  our  day.  we  had  treated  as  straight  balls  one  inch  off  the  wicket,  with  the 

*  bowUng  of  Hillyer  and  Lillywhite,  we  should  scarce  have  hit  anything  at  all.* 
The  truth  is,  that  with  batsmen  of  that  day,  almost  a  straight  ball  was  as 
bad  a  ball  as  you  could  bowl  ;  but  not  so  now.     Now  you  may  '  pick  your 

*  shots,'  and  have  a  good  account  to  render  after  all.  True,  Wisden  has  ob- 
served that  when  bowling  to  Parr  and  Pilch  in  the  same  match.  Parr  (then  at 
his  best,  be  it  observed,  when  Pilch  was  at  his  worst)  scored  much  the  faster. 
Still  Hillyer  said  to  the  last,  no  one  equalled  Pilch  in  the  certainty  with 
which  he  hit  a  ball  the  least  clear  of  the  off-stump,  and  there  were  enough  of 
these  on  the  day  in  question. 

We  see  now  why  men  so  commonly  bowd  long-hops  :  namely,  because, 
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first,  they  want  the  accuracy  to  bowl  straight,  and,  if  not  straight,  a  well- 
pitched  ball,  only  a  little  wide,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  unpunished  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  want  that  spinning  rise  which  alone  protects  a 
ball  from  being  driven  forward.  With  such  a  spin,  hitting  by  guess,  or  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  does  not  pay.  And  why  do  the  bowlers  now  fail  ? 
Answer — '  Through  over- work.'  One  match  a  week  is  quite  enough  for  a  spin- 
ning and  lively  delivery.  AY  hen  the  liveliness  of  the  hand  and  fingers  is 
gone,  the  arm  and  shoulder  alone  produce  only  an  easy  and  monotonous 
performance,  and  this  liveliness  of  hand  is  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  nature, 
and  very  soon  spoilt.  We  observed,  in  our  last  year's  paper,  that  round- arm 
bowling  requires  of  the  arm  and  muscles  just  that  kind  of  exercise  for  which 
nature  has  not  made  them.  Consequently  a  modern  bowler,  hke  other  lusus 
naturce,  must  be  rare,  and  the  few  who  appear  are  soon  used  up. 

But  in  this  North  and  South  Match  of  last  month,  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  our  remembrance,  the  ground  was  true  between  the  wickets.  So  you  ac- 
tually had  Surrey  figures  on  the  telegi'aph  of  Lord's.  Persevere  with  the  roller 
and  with  more  laying  of  turf,  and  a  bigger  wicket  or  smaller  bat  must  r<  -ult. 
Xo  game  can  remain  popular  which  takes  too  much  time  to  be  commonly 
decided,  and  in  which  the  score  is  so  easily  made  as  to  be  a  question  rather  of 
lungs  and  strength  than  of  head  and  science. 

V/hen  did-we  ever  see  248  at  Lord's  before  ?  *  I  distinctly  remember  in 
'  Cobbett's  days,' Mr.  Ward  said,  *  we  usually  consider  200  runs  in  the  first 
'innings  makes  the  odds  ten  to  one!  Who  would  bet  such  odds  now?' 
Tarrant,  usually  so  destructive  at  Lord's,  was  as  harmless  almost  as  at  the 
Oval,  and  the  'Surrey  Pets,'  Jupp  and  Humphrey,  could  play  like  themselves. 
An  old  player  of  Lord  Frederic's  day  remarked,  as  I  did,  that  Jupp  makes  the 
old-fashioned  cut — rather  like  d^pat  to  the  slips.  He  also  plays  so  well  with 
an  upright  bat  to  the  off,  that  young  players  should  observe,  and  they  will  „ 
find  a  little  worth  imitating  in  the  play  of  Jupp.  m 

Speaking  of  treating  widfsA  balls  as  straight  ones,  I  also  observed  that  one 
fault  of  modern  batting  is  that  (unlike  Carpenter)  many  batsmen  keep 
dancing  about  while  the  ball  is  coming,  and  thus  they  lose  the  line  of  the 
wicket,  their  trouble  in  taking  exact  guard  goes  for  nothing,  and  to  judge  to 
half  an  inch  (as  any  man  ought  to  do)  is  impossible. 

The  fielding  generally  (though  sadly  marred  by  over  throws),  on  the  side  of 
the  North,  was  the  smartest  at  all  points  I  ever  remember.  Imagine  a  field 
of  which  there  were  ten  men  all  better  than  Grundy  in  the  field — though  he 
is  wonderfully  active  for  the  age  of  forty-one.  In  the  management  there  was 
one  great  mistake  made  on  the  side  of  the  North  in  not  sooner  bowling  Shaw, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  forgetting  James  Lillywhite  so  long  ;  but  men 
who  play  for  their  bread,  had,  we  know,  a  difficulty  in  putting  an  old  bowler 
off,  and  a  younger  bowler  on. 

Bennett  made  exactly  100  runs  in  this  match.  He  is  a  stiff,  wooden  kind 
of  player  ;  but  stiff  players  are  often  both  careful  and  straight  in  their  play. 
Witness  Mr.  R.  J).  Walker,  who,  in  the  Surrey  Match  at  Lord's,  scored  103. 
This  match  of  the  Surrey  County  Club,  and  three  players  against  the  Maryle- 
bone  Club  and  Ground  was  by  some  spoken  of  as  '  The  Walkers'  Match ; '  for 
Messrs.  V.  E.  and  J.  D.  Walker  in  the  first  innings  made  nearly  all  the  runs 
on  the  Surrey  side — 41  and  34  respectively.  The  Walker  family  also  did 
nearly  all  the  work  on  the  occasion  of  the  Southgate  victory  on  the  13th  and 
14th  ult.,  at  the  Oval,  nominally  against  Surrey,  though  the  best  men  of 
Surrey  were  playing  for  the  South  at  Lord's.  And  Mr.  J.  D.  Walker  now 
stands  very  high  among  the  slow  bowlers  of  the  day.      Add  to  this,  Mr. 
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Burbidge's  excellent  play  for  Surrey,  in  the  second  innings  at  Lord's,  and  that 
of  Mr.  E.  Grace  again  at  Bath,  and  the  Gentlemen  may  expect  a  strong  side 
against  the  Players. 

We  allude  to  Mr.  E.  Grace's  innings  of  121  runs  against '  The  United'  on 
the  8th  ult.  This  achievement  must  have  been  doubly  interesting  to  witness, 
because  it  was  known  that  there  had  been  a  speculation  made  on  his  getting 
a  hundred  runs.  Gne  gentleman  had  bet  100/.  to  i?.,  and  another  5/.  to  i.s. 
that  E.  Grace  did  not  score  that  number.  Gn  a  true  and  oi)en  ground,  as  at 
Bath,  no  such  odds  should  be  laid  against  E.  Grace.  It  seems  now  deemed 
wise  to  choose  the  Gentlemen's  Eleven  chiefly  with  a  preference  for  those 
who  are  used  to  the  professionals  and  accustomed  to  play  in  public.  There 
is  a  certain  experience  in  all  kinds  of  grounds,  and  a  freedom  from  sanguine, 
ambitious  feelings,  and  also  from  atmospheric  influences,  which  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  older  players. 

The  Whit-Monday  Match  of  the  All  England  against  the  *  United 
Eleven,'  was  witnessed,  partly  at  least,  by  nearly  twelve  tliousand  visitors, 
including  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  this  year  has  more 
than  once  honoured  the  pavilion. 

The  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  the  Players  imfortunately  spoilt  the  interest 
of  this,  as  we  fear  it  will  of  many  other  great  matches.  Lockyer  wished  to 
play,  as  of  old,  for  the  *  United,'  but  was  refused.  H.  H.  Stephenson  was 
also  absent.  To  such  an  extent  had  these  differences  an-ived,  that  not  only 
the  Cambridge,  but  now  the  Yorkshire  professionals  refuse  to  play  in  the 
Surrey  matches.  However,  a  communication  is  opened,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Players  will  one  and  all  soon  come  to  see  that  their  interests  and  that  of 
the  promoters  of  matches — in  other  words,  that  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  *  the  supply'  and  '  the  demand/  cannot  be  really  diff'erent. 

This  match  (admitting  the  name  of  '  United  ')  terminated   in  placing  the, 

*  All  England  Eleven '  in  a  majority  of  one  over  the  *  United,'  the  former 
having  won  seven,  and  the  latter  six  games,  and  two  matches  having  been 
drawn,  being,  at  the  time  of  the  draw,  much  in  favour  of  the  '  All  England ' 
side.     This  makes  fifteen  annual  contests  in  all. 

In  this  match,  Grundy's  bowling  was  much  praised.  He  bowled,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  21  maiden  overs  already  mentioned,  an  unbroken  series  of  10 
maidens.  But  professionals  bowl  more  for  maidens  than  for  wickets. 
Gmndy's  long-hops,  on  a  hard  and  lively  ground  hke  Lord's,  are  pretty  safe 
from  being  hit  if  only  straight.  The  Nottingham  ground  also  favours  him  ; 
but  at  Oxford,  a  better  length  is  desirable  :  witness  the  score  made  against 
him  last  summer,  as  above  alluded  to.  One  thing  that  is  most  derogatory  to 
all  great  matches,  and  turns  the  game  into  child's  play,  is  '  putting  on  the 

*  slows.'  Slows  they  are — very  slow.  Still  Grundy,  among  others,  cannot  play 
them  ;  and  whenever  the  said  slows  are  very  true,  no  great  damage  is  done ; 
because,  if  you  hit  them,  you  must  hit  them  straight,  and  when  the  fields- 
men can  cover  all  the  ground — add  to  this,  with  the  modern  bat  made  heavy 
in  the  middle,  but  thin  at  the  bottom,  a  man  plays  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
because  he  ought  only  to  hit  the  ball  on  the  ground,  and  for  this  kind  of  hit, 
we  used  to  have  a  bat  2  lb.  10  oz,,  and  heavy  at  the  point. 

The  success  of  slows,  bad  as  they  are,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that,  were 
Clarke  alive,  he  would  be  the  useful  man  still.  And  be  it  remembered,  he 
never  was  '  found  out.'  The  players  never  did  learn  to  get  the  better  of  him, 
nearly  as  much  as  of  other  bowlers  of  all  paces  up  to  the  very  last.  So  true 
is  it  that  very  few  men  understood  the  principle  of  playing  slows ;  and  till 
they  do  understand    them,  they  can  never  safely  play  them.     You  have 
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curved  lines  to  deal  with.  To  cut  across  the  curve  of  an  off  or  of  a  leg  ball 
(since  you  cannot  tell  when  it  culminates)  is  of  course  dangerous.  Clarke 
used  to  bowl  leg  long-hops  on  purpose  to  tempt  a  man  to  hit  across.  And 
as  to  going  in  to  slows,  you  may  go  in  to  every  straight  ball  which  is  pitched 
up  far  enough  for  forward  pla}',  supposing  you  played  from  your  ground ;  but 
if  you  go  (i)  to  a  ball  not  straight;  (2)  if  you  go  in  without  going  quite  as 
far  as  the  pitch  ;  and  (3)  if  you  go  in  to  a  ball,  fit  properly  for  back  play — in 
all  these  cases  you  endanger  your  wicket.  Make  going  in  a  substitute  for 
the  usual  forward  play  from  your  ground  and  you  will  not  do  much  harm, 
because  then  you  will  not  have  very  far  to  go.  Also,  you  must  not  at  the 
time  think  of  the  wicket-keeper,  or  you  -will  have  all  the  risk  of  leaving  your 
ground  without  any  of  the  advantage  of  getting  at  the  pitch  of  the  ball. 

But  going  in  judiciously  to  a  good  slow  bowler  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
part  of  cricket,  so  difficult  is  it  to  restrain  yourself  at  the  wrong  ball,  after 
successfully  running  in,  or  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  a  higher  curve  in  the 
air.  And  with  very  straight  bowling  does  it  seem  worth  while  to  run  three 
yards  out  of  your  ground  and  so  hit  the  ball,  as  you  frequently  must  do, 
dead  into  the  hands  of  bowler  or  middle  wicket  after  all  ?  By  good  -wrist- 
play  you  may  hit  away  many  balls  from  your  wicket,  because  the  habit  of 
running  in,  or  of  sometimes  only  pretending  to  run  in,  will  betray  the  bowler 
into  shorter  lengths.  But  remember  you  have  no  data  on  which  to  calculate 
where  a  ball  will  pitch  till  it  begins  to  descend.  For,  while  the  ball  is  still 
ascending,  it  may  be  going  over  your  head  for  any  judgment  that  you  can 
exercise.  Eemember,  also,  that  when  a  ball  is  pitched  a  little  shorter, 
though  with  a  higher  elevation  or  curve  in  the  air,  it  always  appears  as 
much  nearer  as  it  is  in  reality  further  off. 

But  we  must  leave  other  interesting  matches  for  our  next. 
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It  is  most  satisfactory  to  genuine  'yachtsmen  to  notice  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  Ocean  and  Corinthian  matches  during  the  last  few  seasons, 
as  it  is  in  races  of  this  kind  that  we  see  the  real  powers  of  the  craft  and 
their  owners.  This  year,  both  the  great  metropolitan  clubs  announced  a 
match  to  Harwich  among  their  fixtures,  and  the  first  one  among  the  Royal 
Thames  secured  a  splendid  entry  of  fifteen,  including  the  invincible  Alarm, 
which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  G.  Dappa,  Lord  d'Eresby's  New  Moon,  Lord 
Londesborough's  Albertine,  the  Noble  Commodore's  yawl  the  Xantha, 
Mr.  Morice's  Marina,  the  Gaulden  Vanitee,  Nightthought,  Christabel,  and  the 
several  famous  clippers.  The  necessity  for  rising  so  early  in  the  morning 
was  the  only  drawback  to  the  j^leasure  of  the  occasion,  and  this  was  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  fine  spectacle  as  the  clippers  one  b}'  one  hove  in 
sight.  The  Albertine  did  not  start  although  at  Sheerness,  and  the  Surf  and 
the  Pearl  were  absentees.  The  wind  was  favourable,  and  Lord  de  Ros  having 
made  every  arrangement  for  a  satisfactory  start,  the  vessels  got  away  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  changes  during  so  long  a  journey  were  of 
course  too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  grand 
old  Alarm  showed  herself  equal  to  anj'  of  her  younger  rivals,  and  won  at  last 
by  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Commodore  taking  second  prize  with  his 
new  yawl,  the  Xantha.  Ocean  matches  are  apparently  very  popular  just  now, 
as,  m  addition  to  the  Thames  match,  the  Royal  London,  who  generally  rival 
their  neighbours  pretty  industriously,  had  a  similar  race  from  Lower  Hope, 
also  to  Harwich.  Several  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  R.T,y.C.  match  were 
entered;  the  Alarm,  Xantha,  Marina,  and  others  were  to  give  the  spectators 
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a  taste  of  their  quality.  The  match  was  very  interesting;  throughout,  though 
the  wind  was  not  so  fresh  as  could  be  wished  for.  At  the  close  it  was  so 
close  an  afiair  as  to  be  a  matter  of  seconds,  as  was  the  case  in  a  similar 
match  in  the  R.T.Y.C.  last  season.  Mr.  Gordon's  Niobe  won  from  the 
Christabel  by  time  allowance,  and  the  Alarm  took  the  Schooner  prize,  Mr. 
Duppa  thus  twice  in  the  week  having  the  satisfaction  of  leading  Lord  Alfred 
Paget  in  an  ocean  race. 

The  most  interesting  features  in  the  rowing  world  since  our  last  are  un- 
doubtedly the  meeting  of  Kelley  and  Cooj)er  at  King's  Lynn,  and  Chambers 
and  Cooper  at  Newcastle.     At  the  former  place,  the  managers  of  the  Ilegatta, 
which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  have  done  their  utmost 
to  induce  both  the  southern  and  northern  cracks  to  compete  on  their  water, 
decidedly  the  finest  tideway  in  England  ;  and  on  this  occasion  they  had  the 
names  of  Cooper,   Kelley,  and  Iloare  entered  for  the  chamj)ionship  of  the 
Ouse,  as  well  as  the  minor   lights — Barratt   of  Manchester,    and   Percy  of 
Newcastle.     The  interest  of  the  race  naturally  centred  in  Kelley  and  Cooper, 
who,  on  their  arrival  in  the  town,  were  '  gaj)e  sown '  in  the  most  complimentary 
but  troublesome  manner ;  and  when  Kelley  went  for  a  paddle,  his  style  was 
admired  and  criticized  by  all  the  connoisseurs,  as  well  as  many  to  whom  that 
title  is  a  misnomer.     The  race  came  off"  in  the  evening,  and  after  the  usual 
professional  delay,  caused  mainly  by  Percy  fiddling  as  if  he  were  going  for  a 
hundred  yards  sprint  on  land,  the  men  got  away  very  evenly :  but   before 
long,  Cooper  showed  in  front,  Kelley  within  half  a  length  of  him,  and  this 
pair  had  evidently  the  race   between  them.     At  the  half-mile,  Kelley  was 
level  with  Cooper,  and  rowing  in  better  style  than  ever ;  inch  by  inch  led 
until  at  the  three  quarters  he  was  all  but  clear.     Cooper  now  came  again,  and 
though  rowing  much  shorter  and  quicker  than  Kelley,  he  had  the  pace  of 
him,  and  at  a  mile  they  were  as  level  as  when  they  started.     A  series  of 
wonderful  spurts  now  followed,  neither  getting  more  than  a  few  feet,  until 
close  upon  the  mile  and  a  quarter,  when  Kelley  had  nearly  half  a  length  lead, 
tliough  Cooper  continued  to  press  him,  and  was  apparently  as  lively  as  ever. 
At  this  point,  which  was  the  finish  of  all  but  the  great  race,  a  gun  was  fired 
in  error,  and  both  men  stopped  ;  but  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  to 
row  on,  they  set  to  work  again.     Kelley,  however,  started  first,  and  was  three 
or  four  lengths  away,  before  Cooper,  who  was  further  from  the  people,  under- 
stood what  it  meant  and  set  oft'  again.     The  Northerner  looking  round,  and 
seeing   Kelley  right  away,   ceased  working,    merely   paddling   sufficiently   to 
secure  second   money  from  Barrett,  who  had  drawn  up   during  the  delay 
caused  by  the  gun  firing.     Kelley,  of  course,  took  the  chief  prizes,  though 
there  was  some  absurd  rumour  of  their  being  withheld,  on  what  just  ground 
no  one  could  surmise.     Such  a  finale  to  this  magnificent  struggle  was  most 
provoking,  and  the  Tynesiders,  many  of  whom  had  come  to  see  their  man 
row,  were  very  reasonably  disappointed,  and  went  into  the  usual  rhapsodies, 
almost  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  about  what  Cooper  wouhl  have  done, 
if — &c.     We,  may,  however,  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  Kelley  rowed 
magnificently,  and  appears  better  then  when  positive  Champion  of  the  Thames 
—a  title  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  he  aspires  to  resume.     With  regard  to 
Cooper,  he  showed  that  marvellous  life  and  rapidity  of  stroke  which  is  the 
invariable  characteristic  of  his  rowing  and   the  wonder  to  us  always  is,  how 
he  can  maintain  it  for  a  distance,     'i'he  King's  Lynn  folks,  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  their  great  race,  have  very  liberally  ottered  a  hundred  pounds  to 
be  added    to  a  fifty  pound   sweepstakes    between    Chambers,   Kelley,  and 
Cooper.     The   men   have  accepted   the  oft'er,  and   the   race  will   be   rowed 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  September,  the  winner  to 
take  two  hundred,  and  the  second  (provided  three  start)  fifty  pounds.     Since 
the  match  was  settled,  young  Jack  Ciasper  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  ; 
but  this,  not  suiting  the  views  of  all  the  men  engaged,  has  been  declined. 
This  we  think  reasonable,  as  Ciasper  and  Chambers  would  represent  more  or 
less  the  same  interests  ;  and  though  the  youngster  rowed  a  close  race  with 
Cooper  at  Durham,  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  contend  on  level  terms  with 
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either  of  the  trio,  and  though  the  course  at  Lynn  is  large  enough  for  anything, 
his  presence  might  serve  to  hamper  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

The  mile  race  between  Chambers  and  Cooper  at  Newcastle,  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  Champion's  most  brilliant  achievements.  With  most  men  it  is  the 
ability  to  stay  that  is  the  doubtful  point,  and  in  every  branch  of  sport  we  see 
shoals  of  speedy  ones  who  can  go  the  pace  but  are  of  no  use  for  a  distance. 
"With  the  Newcastle  crack,  however,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  while  he 
had  shown  his  gluttony  on  numberless  occasions,  he  was  not  considered  so 
invincible  over  a  short  course,  Cooper  having  already  beaten  him  at  a  mile 
on  the  Tyue  and  again  at  Talken  Tarn  a  mile  and  a  half,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  on  each  occasion  he  was  by  no  means  properly  wound  up.  The 
Tyne  Cup,  as  rowing  men  will  remember,  was  the  occasion  of  much  wordy 
warfare,  and  eventually  more  costly  dispute  in  the  law  courts,  which  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  Cooper,  who  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  had  the 
trophy,  having  gained  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  boat  racing,  as  clearly  as 
Kelley  did  the  championship  of  the  Ouse  the  other  day.  After  this  came 
the  Tyne  championship  race,  also  won  by  CoojDer,  though  the  referee,  with 
the  profound  contempt  for  rules  and  regiilations  which  ajtpears  indigenous  to 
the  Tyne,  and  will,  we  hope,  never  be  acclimatised  farther  south,  declared  it  no 
race.  It  was  then  arranged  to  meet  the  next  day,  and  CooiDer  was  never  in  the 
hunt  from  start  to  finish.  After  that  came  the  present  race  of  a  mile  on  the 
12th  of  last  month;  this  was  a  magnificent  spin,  and  almost  atones  for  the 
evil  fatality  which  has  hitherto  marked  their  meeting.  Both  men  were  in 
capital  condition,  and,  as  usual  on  great  sporting  occasions,  all  Newcastle 
turned  out  to  see  the  race.  Chambers  having  lost  the  toss,  his  friends  offered 
only  level,  though  odds  had  been  freely  laid  on  him  previously,  the  weather 
which  was  windy  being  greatly  in  his  favour.  Cooper  got  away  first,  but 
Chambers  was  up  to  him  directly,  though  only  for  a  moment,  as  Cooper's 
quick  stroke  took  him  ahead  again,  and  gaining  very  gradually,  he  at  last  be- 
came clear,  and  had  at  one  time  half  a  length  gap.  It  apj^eared  any  odds  on 
the  Redheugh  man,  who  seemed  to  be  going  easy ;  but  round  the  Middans  the 
lumpy  water,  to  which  his  style  is  especially  unfitted,  ^began  to  spoil  his 
action,  and  Chambers,  who  now  rowed  livelier  than  at  the  start,  crept  up,  but 
so  slowly  that  only  w'ithin  about  200  yards  from  the  finish  did  the  champion 
get  level.  The  remainder  of  the  race  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  ;  and  so 
gamely  did  Cooper  stick  to  his  work  that,  rowing,  as  they  were,  wide  apart,  the 
spectators  could  not  say  who  was  ahead,  and  it  was  not  until  the  judge's  de- 
cision was  announced  that  they  were  convinced  that  Chambers  had  won  by 
half  a  length,  and  we  only  hope  to  see  as  fine  a  race  on  the  Thames  when 
KeUey°rows  Chambers.  It  is  satisfactory,  after  all  the  talk  there  has  been 
about  the  match,  to  know  that  it  is  arranged  at  last,  and  that  Chambers  has 
agreed  to  row  for  200?.  a  side,  and  a  bet  of  three  hundred  to  two.  Kelley  is 
certainly  better  than  he  was  when  they  last  met  at  Putney,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Northerner  will  maintain  his  sujjremacy  as  easily  as  he 
has  hitherto  done. 

The  College  Races  for  the  head  position  on  the  Cam  and  Isis  were,  as  usual, 
very  interesting,  and  at  Cambridge  the  rise  of  Third  Trinity  to  the  post  of 
honour  was  only  what  we  might  expect,  looking  at  the  preponderance  of  that 
club  in  the  University  boat  this  year,  and  the  possession  of  Lawes  as  stroke. 
The  crew  are  making  the  most  of  their  time  by  entering  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  at  Henley.  At  the  sister  University,  Trinity  were  expected  to 
maintain  their  proud  position,  but  Brasenose  having  got  Mr.  Woodgate  from 
London  into  their  boat,  they  made  their  bump  and  took  the  coveted  position. 
Exeter,  in  the  same  way,  rose  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Risley,  w^ho  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  local  member  of  the  University.  As  long  as  these  arrangements 
are  in  conformity  with  the  rules,  nothing  can  justly  be  said  against  them  ;  but 
it  is  surely  desirable  that  some  understanding  should  be  arrived  at,  and  the 
men  who  have  gone  down  from  the  University  should  not  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear again  and  row  in  college  races,  at  any  rate  after  a  certain  period.  It  is 
absurd  that  a  college  which  happens  just  now  to  have  an  inferior  team  should 
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be  able  to  take  first  rank  by  writing  to  London  or  elsewhere  and  collecting 
the  bygone  cracks  to  do  battle  for  their  degenerate  sons.  We  trust  that 
something  will  be  done  before  the  next  occasion,  as  the  present  systeoa 
affords  no  criterion  of  the  present  power  of  a  college,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
object  of  the  races. 
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'  You  may  well  call  it  Stony  Stratford,'  said  the  Dundreary  of  that  day  to  a 
long-stage  coachman,  *  for  I  have  never  been  so  bitten  by  fleas.'  In  the  same 
inconsequent  spirit  I  say,  you  may  well  call  the  last  month  June,  for  I  have 
never  seen  Paris  Sporting  Society  so  excited — and  no  wonder — the  very 
day  I  wrote  last  to  you  we  had  the  French  Derby,  run  at  Cliantilly.  The  de- 
tails of  this  race  are  known,  and  forgotten,  by  your  readers  long,  long  ago  ; 
but  I  must  just  observe,  that  the  running  of  Tourmalet  in  the  Grand  Prix, 
where  he  easily  defeated  the  French  Derby  winner,  must  have  caused  bitter 
regrets  to  the  party,  that  the  horse  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  mare  in  the 
Chantilly  race.  The  money  was  piled  on  Deliane,  and  she  was  beaten  easily 
by  Gontran.  Now,  there  is  a  French  proverb  to  which  1  call  the  attention  of 
M.  Lupin  and  his  confederates:  'You  may  be  wiser  than  one,  but  not  wiser 
'  than  all ;'  so  (Jontran,  one  day,  and  '  Gladiateur  the  glorious  '  another,  de- 
feated the  stable.  As  to  the  French  Derby  Day,  it  is  *  rococo'  of  the  past. 
Racing  now  is  a  thing  of  Paris  ;  no  trouble,  no  distance,  no  dust — who  then 
will  hook  it  off  in  a  hurry  to  Chantilly  ?  Bother,  angry  concierge — *  fetch  a 
*  cab,'  rush  to  station,  scrimmage  for  train,  and — fatal  fact  for  a  Frenchman — 
walk  up  to  the  course?  No  ;  the  public  confines  its  attention  to  the  Metro- 
politan Meeting,  and  the  public,  for  once,  is  quite  right.  Of  course  we  had 
all  the  talent.  Loudon  and^Paris  speculation,  too,  was  admirably  represented, 
and  there  were  a  few  foreign  swells,  and  all  the  'demi-monde  'in  review  order. 

I  could  write  of  Mdlle.  A 's  dress,  of  Mdlle.  B 's  boots,  of  the  golden 

locks  of  C ,  and  the  sparkling  steel  of  D ;  but  then  justice  would 

eompel  me  to  follow  out  the  whole  alphabet,  including  the  diphthongs,  which 
came  down  with  a  friend  in  a  brougham  :  but  the  list  would  be  too  long,  and 
Mr.  Baily  would  be  angry.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  all  looked  very  nice  and 
quite  fit ;  and,  as  was  remarked  by  a  British  trainer,  'I  don't  know  if  they 
'  are  in  the  Stud-book,  but  if  not  thoroughbred,  they  ought  to  be.'  What  is 
a  Derby  without  lunch  '^  Echo  answers,  '  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Garden  and 
M.  Lamberti  thought  ;'  so  they  took  down  two  very  good  ones,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  select  circle  of  friends.  No  sooner  was  the  last  race  over,  than 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  train,  and  the  station  and  carriages  echoed  with 
such  scraps  of  talk  as  these  :  '  When  do  you  go  back  ?'  '  To-night,  Cai)tain.' 
'  Gladiateur  T  '  Three  to  one — '  '  I'll  take  four  ;'  and  everything  proved  that 
Paris  was  en  route  for  the  other  greater  Derby.  Great  was  the  excitement  in 
Paris  during  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  Mr,  Jones's  shop  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  was  so  crowded,  that  the  non-sporting  part  of  the  community 
must  have  thought  there  was  a  strange  run  on  hair-brushes  and  dressing- 
cases.  Then  came  the  fatal  message  !  and  the  Jockey  Club  lighted  up  the 
beacon  which  told  Paris  that  France,  Lagrange,  Grimshaw,  and  Gladiateur  had 
walked  into  the  English  on  the  dusty  Surrey  hills.     You  know  all  about  it  ; 

still  you  don't  know  that  Viscount  1) and  Viscount  L won  so  much 

money,  that  at  our  settling  day  the  former  was  seen,  assisted  by  a  friend, 
trying  to  invest  his  notes  in  his  several  pockets,  while  the  latter,  who  had 
brought  his  wife's  red  morocco  travelling-bag,  found  himself  quite  insuffi- 
ciently provided  with  means  of  transport  for  bullion.  Otherwise  Paris  won  but 
a  little,  and  those  who  did  win,  managed,  with  great  ingenuity,  to  knock  it  all 
down  on  the  Oaks.  But  such  is  life ;  and  so  off  they  all  start  again  back  to 
Paris  and  the  Grand  Prix,  which  attracts  a  much  larger  company,  and  creates 
much  more  betting  than  the  original  one  decided  on  Mount  Ida,  for  which 
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three  '  ladies '  started,  and  Venus  won  easy,  '  Paris,'  I  should  write  it  '  paris  ' 
(your  readers  will  kindly  see  my  joke)  being  in  her  favour.  Yery  soon  after 
settlinf^  day  was  more  or  less  happily  over  in  London,  signs  of  international 
sportsmen  were  evident  here.     London  valets  pervaded  the  courtyard  of  the 

*  Bristol,'  '  mv-lorded '  by  all  the  hangers-on  of  that  aristocratic  caravanserai. 
You  see,  '  my  lord '  himself  is  very  often  not  half  so  smart  as  bis  valet.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  Marquis  of  Blankshire,  who  v:ill  dress  hke  a  day  labourer, 
and  who  was  told  by  a  garcon  to  go  and  call  his  master,  as  some  visitors  were 
come  for  '  miladi.'  'The  steps  of  the  '  Grand  Hotel'  were  crowded  with  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  stern  garb  of  the  working  sportsman  :  short  coats  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  saddle,  boots  equal  to  turnips,  and  hats  which 
could  resist  even  an  '  imperial  crowuer.'  A  few  amateurs — a  lord  or  two,  a  drag 
full  of  international  layers  and  takers,  and  a  chorus  sang  in  praise  of  Gladiateur. 
About  this  time  another  train  arrives,  and  true  business  begins.  We  were 
pleased  to  'observe'  among  the  latest  arrivals  MM.  Morris  (3) — (that  is  how 
they  enter  young  ladies  at  balls),  Adkins,  Gideon,  Christie,  and  Bignold  ;  we 
were  also  charmed  to  obseiwe  that  the  prevaiUng  colour  of  their  cravats  was 
the  *  Gladiateur  '  red  and  blue  ;  and,  indeed,  I  noticed  during  the  week  that  in 
those  rooms  in  hotels,  and  cabinets  in  cafe's  from  which  went  forth  the  loudest 
lauo-hter  and  the  most  popping  of  champagne  corks  (one  night,  at  the  '  Maisou 

*  DoL'ee,'  the  noise  of  opened  bottles  was  hke  line,  file,  or  volunteer  volley 
f^iiycT — pop — pop — pojj — eighteen,  nineteen, — where  is  twenty — pop  ('thank 
you,  sir'),  Hhe  company  has  fired  a  volley !*  as  poor  Mathews  used 
to  say  before  your  days) — th-^re  was  the  greatest  tendency  to  envelope 
the  thorax  in 'the  Lagrange  hvery.  The  Derby  was  the  cause,  a  visit  to 
Paris  the  effect,  and  the  Grand  Prix  the  proof  of  the  problem — a  plea- 
sant 'rule  of  three," — an  equation  determined  by  backing  the  right  horse 
for  a'double  event.  I  know  that  you  have  all  read  everything  about  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris,  yet  I  must  give  you  some  details.  For  instance,  the  court\ard 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  turned  ad  hoc,  to  speak  diplomatically,  into  a  betting 
room — a  betting  room  !  no !  that  was  up  stairs  in  a  golden  saloon — a  rendez- 
vous for  '  outsiders.'     Before  the  shouts  of  those  layers  of  odds, 

*  Hope  withering  fled,  and  Mercy  sighed  farewell.' 

Hope,  who  expected  a  good  night  after  his  long  journey  from  Marseilles,  and 
Mercy,  who  at  first  '  really  thought  these  black-legs  and  horse-jockeys  very 
'  amiising.'  Some  outsiders  from  London  have  really  great  vocal  powers  ;  and 
they  used  their  greatest  means  to  their  gi-eatest  ends.  '  I'U  lay  agin  any- 
'  think,'  is  purely  intelligible  English — at  least  racing  English— pure  as  if  it 
came  out  of  that  celebrated  '  undefiled  well '  once  mentioned  by  your  great 
racing  Conservative  Earl ;  but  I  defy  you  to  translate  it  into  fair  French  : — 
'  John  Stirk  and  Co.,  Marshall  and  Co.,  of  Alfred  the  Great  Square,  London  ; 
'"money  paid  on  receipt  of  ticket,"'  are  charming,  perhaps,  and  certainly 
starthng  facts ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  Jockey  Club,  who  can  exclude 
anybody  from  any  course,  could  interfere  here  ?  You  see  the  French  are  apt 
to  take  Mr.  '  Stirk  ' — an  imposing  man,  with  a  voice  redolent  of  five  to  four — 
for  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  they  know  to  have  horses  ;  and  Mr.  Marshall,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  was  taken  for  Lord  John  Piussell.  Of  Joey  Jones, 
whom  I  only  know  by  sight  as  a  rather  overdressed  scarecrow,  the  Parisians 
entertained  extravagant  ideas,  and  as  he  walked  along  I  heard  remarks,  '  Tiens 
'  m"amie,'  another  eccentric  '  milord  Anglais.'  Perhaps  when  the  French  re- 
form their  meeting  by  changing  the  date  till  after  Ascot,  we  shall  have  the 
'  blue  blood  '  of  the  Enghsh  turf  come  over  in  quantity  sufficient  to  prove  to 
Paris  that  because  an  English  gentleman  is  on  the  Turf  he  does  not  necessarily 
shout  out  '  ril  lay  five  to  four '  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  cover  his  head 
with  a  maroon  coloured  hat.  But  to  return  to  the  courtyard  of  our  Great 
Hotel.  '  What's  the  news  ?'  asks  Sir  George— he  has  been  asking  the  question 
for  forty  years.  'The  Duke  has  come.'  'The  Deuce  I'  'Xo,'  bawls  the 
other,  '  Duke,  not  Deuce ;'  and  thinking  Sir  George  is  deaf,  bellows  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  one  plucky  sportsman  left  in  England,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
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Ueanfort,  young  Joliii  Day,  and  Todkb.n  luul  arrived.  As  soon  as 
Todleben  landed  he  began  to  be  amiss,  aii;l  tlius  cougl.ed  away  any  chance 
of  the  'Objetd'art'  going  to  Bachninton.  But  if  the  actual  victory  is  to 
France,  the  moral  triunii)h  is  to  tlie  Duke,  who  resolved  that  so  great  an  in- 
ternational stake  should  be  disputed  by  at  least  one  English  starter.  All 
honour,  then,  to  the  Lord  of  Badminton  (his  very  name  is  a  'warrant'  for  a 
good  drink)  ;  1  wish  there  were  more  like  him.  liut  we  have  only  one,  and 
France  would  rob  us  of  him,  for  I  read  lately  in  a  Freneli  paper  that  not  only 
had  Count  Lagrange  won  the  Two  Thousand  (wliich  they  called  the  'Ten 
Thousand ')  Guineas,  but  another  French  noble,  be  Due  de  Beaufort,  had  won 
the  One  thousand   with  Siberia.     'How  do  you  do,  old  fellow  V     'What's 

*  Gontran's  price  V  '  Have  a  drink.'  It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  '  cai)tains  ' 
who  had  had  a  good  week  weie  liberal.  'Been  a  smash,'  said  recent  arrival. 
'  Tell  me  there's  a  whole  bundle  of  broken  legs,'  returned  Pa.ssive  (he  was  in 
the  IJitles,  you  remember,  and  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  Don't  care  a  half- 
'  penny  about  you  or  anybody,  self  included').      '  What  are  they  doing  up 

*  stairs.^'  'Settling  and  perspiring.'  Then  rose  the  chorus  of  our  speculative 
friends,  and  '  I'll  lay  agin  anything,'  echoed  through  the  court,  till  elderly 
maiden  ladies,  not  understanding  tlie  'argot'  of  the  Turf,  retired  and  bolted 
their  doors.     Then  later  we  might  have  been  before  the  red  brick  house  at 

Newmarket.     A was  there,  and  ^I B smoked  a  long  cigar.     Sir 

G told  a  good  story.     Then  all  was  over,  and  the  betting  fraternity  of 

Paris  entertained  at  the  Hestaurant  de  la  Paix,  the  Speculation  of  London.  Tho 
supper  was  worthy  of  the  guests.  Everywhere  fresh  flowers  twined  into  tho 
red  and  blue  of  Gladiateur — a  mild  taunt  to  defeated  England — which  the 
guests  bore  the  easier  as,  like  Mr.  ])ickens  and  Major  Dombey's  friend,  Joey 
B.,  they  had  '  backed  the  winner.'  The  cause  of  this  banquet — which  will  bo 
an  annual  dinner  when  the  French  Jockey  Club  by  altering  the  date  and  im- 
posing certain  penalties  for  winners  has  made  the  Grand  Prix  a  really  inter- 
national race — was  gratitude  for  the  hospitnble  reception  given  to  French 
bookmakers  when  they  visited  England.  This  was  well  expressed  by  the 
native  speculator  who  was  in  thechair^  and  admirably  responded  to  in  French 
by  Mr.  Henry  Morris.  By  the  way,  supper  reminds  me  of  dinner,  'i'he 
Jockey  Club  entertained  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  few  racing  men  who 
could  remain  over  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Cafe  Anglais.     The  dinner  was  a 

*  fiasco,'  like  the  race,  because  of  the  date.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  made  a 
speech  in  French,  at  which  the  Paris  papers  seemed  quite  astonished,  though 
surely  L?  Due  should  speak  his  own  tongue. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  race.  One  sanguine  Englishman  asserts  that 
Grimshaw  touched  his  horse.  It  seemed  to  me  that  when  he  dropped  his 
hand,  the  horse  came  away  like  a  cricket-ball,  and  fairly  left  the  others  stand- 
ing still.  Yertugadin  (it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Gordon  was  too  late  to  buy  him,  for 
he  would  have  suited  Kutlandsliire  to  a  T,  and  have  been  a  second  French 
victor  in  the  great  steeple-chase)  ran  a  game  horse  ;  but  it  was  the  Bourse  to 
a  tinker's  pot  on  the  favourite  of  France,  Count  Lagrange,  the  public,  and  the 
King— at  least  I  suppose  the  latter  'institution'  was  fond  of  him,  as  they 
betted  very  short  odds  against  him. 

Of  the  fine  company  which  attended  this  gre;it  meeting  I  could  write  pages. 
The  dresses  of  the  ladies,  for  instance,  wovdd  fill  one  '  Baily.'  Things  are 
changed  here  since  last  year :  and,  just  as  the  Beacon  Course  is  superseded 
by  straight  runs-in,  so  here  the  crinoline  which  encircled  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  has  given  way  to  dresses  narrow,  certainly,  but  as  long  as  the  *  Yearling 

*  Course '  on  which  Ferule  used  to  delight  to  get  a  start  and  win  by  a  neck. 

*  1  am  sure  that  madame  my  wife  is  somewhere  about,'  said  a  Secretary  of 
Legation,  'for  here  is  the  end  of  her  train!'  It  was  so  full  that  we  were 
driven  to  betting.  I  backed  the  last  horse  for  a  '  monkey  ;'  but  when  one 
has  '  eleven  thousand  fifteen  hundred  a  year '  it  does  not  matter. 

Behind  the  stand  we  found  the  Emperor,  and  Mr.  Joey  Jones  walking  be- 
fore him,  waving  a  mercurial  wand.  1  saw  the  Empress  walk  into  the  stand  ; 
that  wonderful  fat  postboy  in  those  very  shorts  saluting  hci-.    Looking  around 
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'  fond  familiar  faces '  greeted  us  on  every  side.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  in  China  nineteen  years  '  reporting'  the  '  Hong  Kong  '  meetings  for  the 
Bengal '  Hurkaru  ;'  but  before  that  I  was  well  known  on  the  Turf ;  always  went 
to  Barnet  races,  and  have  even  '  assisted '  (excuse  my  French)  at  Hampton  ;  so 
I  naturally  know  and  am  known  to  all  the  leading  memliers  of  the  Turf.  I  have 
said  that  'Beaufort's  Duke'  was  present — so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was 
Berkeley's  Colonel ;  so  was  Mr.  John  Weatherby,  whose  presence  was  as  welcome 
as  rain  in  March,  and  as  merry  as  May.  No — not  May  ;  we  will  never  compare 
Weatherby  with  that  treacherous  month — rather  let  us  say  July,  or  August  in 
a  good  season.  It  was  as  refreshing  as  a  bath  to  see  Captain  Little — the  Lord 
be  good  to  me!  I  was  going  to  call  him  '  Josey  !'  '  It  is  now  fifteen  years, 
'&c.,  &c.,'  as  they  say  at  the  Adelphi,  and  I  find  him  looking  infinitely 
younger  than  when  he  used  to  ride  the  Chandler.  So  much  for  early  hours, 
moral  life,  and  a  consequent  calm  conscience.  Isabelle,  from  intuition,  im- 
mediately oflfered  a  rose  to  one  of  the  truest  sportsmen  on  the  turf  of  Europe, 
which  'he  received  with  a  nod,'  like  the  wicked  boy  in  the  bad  story.  By- 
the-by,  Isabelle  is  not  so  '  belle'  as  last  year,  and  looks  rather  like  a  saddler's 
shop  in  a  country-town  on  fair  day,  as  she  appears  in  the  blue  and  silver  which 
was  paid  for  by  a  cheque  on  Lafitte  (oh  !  had  I  many  !)  She  is  all  over  bits, 
curbs,  and  stirrups,  and,  indeed,  resembles  the  vie  intinie — the  home  life  of  the 
show  harness  room  of  a  dandified  country-house. 

Of  course  there  are  dozens — I  wish  I  could  write  hundreds — of  other 
English  sporting  celebrities ;  but  I  cannot  record  them  in  this  brief  paper. 
There  were  Prophets  too,  who,  not  being  in  their  own  country,  got  the 
honour  which  was  their  due  ;  for  one  at  least  augured  a  true  result,  and  urged 
us  with  a  hot  spur  to  put  ourselves  and  our  money  on  the  right  horse.  But 
now  for  a  few  words  of  solemn  truth.  If  this  great  6000/.  prize  is  not  re- 
modelled, next  year  it  will  be,  as  this  year,  a  '  walk  over  ;'  and  the  year  after, 
a  French  race. 

Fontainebleau  races  were  this  year  spoilt  by  the  state  of  the  ground,  which 
was  like  '  two  miles '  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  Court. 

The  Due  de  Morny's  sale  of  brood-mares,  stallions,  &c.,  was  only  remark- 
able for  the  close  race  for  "VYest  Australian,  run  between  the  old  and  new 
countries.  Mr.  Douglas  Kenner,  of  New  Orleans,  won — '  if  I  misremember 
rightly,'  to  quote  Mickey  Free.  Mr.  Weatherby  bought  the  Knight  of  St. 
George;  bid  31,000  francs  for  the  grand  animal;  and  then,  finding  he  was 
opposed  by  the  imperial  agent,  made  his  bow  and  retired  out  of  the  land  of 
nod — (will  they  kindly  forgive  this  other  ?) 

The  Marquis  de  Biron  is  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
which  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  Ducal  duel. 

There  has  been  another  open-handed  member  discovered  at  another  club 
here.  This  last  had  'spasms.'  When  the  fit  seized  him,  he  seized  a  5/. 
counter  :  he  had  frequent  relapses. 

We  have  had  regattas  :  I  do  not  know  the  return  ;  but  Mr.  John  Arthur 
is  usually  the  winner,  I  observe,  which  must  be  pleasant  for  J.  A. 

Cricket,  too,  has  been  played — Eleven  Liners  v.  our  Club.  Liners  won  ; 
and  Emperor  and  Empress  stood  by  and  saw  the  last  w^icket  go  down. 

A  strike  in  cabs,  too  ;  but,  as  reader  of  'Baily'  wisely  remarks,  'what  the 
dash  is  that  to  me  ?'  Well,  he  is  right;  so  I  wiU  end  and  say  that  I  have  just 
returned  from  Meudon,  Prince  Napoleon's  kennel,  and  find  that  he  has  232 
couples  of  working  hounds  ready,  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  '  to 
follow  the  red  deer '  through  the  forest  of  Bellevue. 
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The    Invoice.  —  June    and    Its    Jollities — Stud    Sales  —  Monthly    Mortality  — 

Sporting  Sketches. 

JUNE  is  essentially  the  pleasure  month  of  the  Metropolis,  and  by  all  but 
sempstresses  is  ever  welcomed.  Richmond  looks  forward  to  it  with  ex- 
pectation, and  prayers  ai-e  offered  up  for  its  arrival.  To  Railway  Companies 
it  brings  dreams  of  increased  traffic  returns,  and  to  the  Crystal  Palace  it 
heralds  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Handelitcs.  With  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
stock  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  December  to  the  Short-horn  men  ; 
and  during  its  continuance  the  Cricketers  keep  the  ball  rolling.  With  the 
softer  sex  it  is  the  advent  of  Floriculture,  Daughtercultuie,  and  Horticulture, 
so  that  to  portray  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  so  eventful  a  month,  imposes  no 
small  tax  on  our  descriptive  powers.  Nevertheless,  we  trust  we  shall  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

Epsom  we  could  not  deal  with  last  month,  and  now  we  fear  it  will  be 
almost  caviare  to  our  readers.  Year  by  year  does  the  World's  Gathering 
increase  in  dimensions,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the  enumerators  of  old 
could  be  revived  again,  and  were  to  compare  the  attendance  at  the  Isthmian 
Games  with  those  on  our  Surrey  Downs,  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers 
would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  our  tight  little  island.  Still  the  introductory 
features  were  almost  the  same  as  before,  die  only  novelty  being  the  accession  of 
French  racing  men,  whose  presence  in  the  Subscription  Room  spoke  volumes 
for  Gladiateur.  And  if  no  other  trade  in  Paris  had  benefited  by  the  success 
of  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  the  scarf  business  had  at  least  received  an 
impetus,  as  every  hahitue  of  Chantilly  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  wore  the 
Lagrange  colours  round  their  thorax.  Of  the  French  Jockey  Club  there 
was  a  strong  importation,  and  Claridge's  and  the  Clarendon  never  saw  so  many 

*  Newcomes '  start  before  from  their  portals.  The  chops  and  changes  in  the 
betting  on  the  Monday  are  of  no  interest  now,  although  at  the  moment  they 
would  have  kept  a  dormouse  awake.  The  Chattanooga  climax  was  exactly 
what  we  anticipated,  but  we  believe  his  owner  only  erred  in  judgment,  and  that 
there  were  others,  behind  the  scenes,  who  were  far  more  guilty,  and  who 
escaped  the  rough  handling  which  Mr.  Naylor  received  from  the  public  press ; 
and  considering  that  he  was  at  one  time  styled  *  The  Walter  of  the  Turf,'  it 
shows  that  the  educators  of  the  opinions  of  the  Sporting  World  were  not 
biassed  by  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their  craft  offending  against  the  laws  of 
propriety,  but  dealt  with  him,  we  suppose  with  a  view  of  displaying  their  im- 
partiality, more  severely  than  any  owner  of  horses  in  modern  times.  The 
Early  Birds,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  *  Racing  Calendar,'  the  professional 
horsewatchers,  did  not  like  the  *  sensationers,'  as  the  B.  Division  were  called. 
But  the  public  would  not  be  choked  off  Breadalbane,  for  the  other  went  clean 
out  of  the  market  directly  it  was  known  at  Bath  that  Mr.  Singleton  had  sent  to 
hedge  a  bet  of  10,000  to  300  which  he  had  taken  at  the  yearling  sale  at  Stockwell 
last  year.  And  from  that  moment  Broomielaw  sickened  almost  unto  death. 
Tuesday's  racing  began  well  for  Archimedes  and  Oppressor,  by  the  two  con- 
secutive victories  of  Gemma  and  Gownsman,  as  well  as  by  the  way  The 
Tartar  came  through  and  won  the  Rous  Stakes.  Still,  as  regards  Archimedes, 
the  watchword  of  the  Ring  was  *  cracked  heels,'  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
Lord   Stamford,  and  the  guarantee  of  Captain  White  to  the  contrary.     *  We 

*  shall  win  the  Derby  quite  as  easily,'  was  the  exclamation  of  the  Lord  of  Fair- 
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field,  as,  with  his  little  stick  in  his  pocket,  he  jumped  the  rails  to  '  catch '  his 
Tartar  as  he  came  in.      Still  there  were  a  portion  of  the  Ring  as  hostile  to  the 
Oppressor  as  the  Poles  are  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  and  so  earnest  were  they 
in    their  endeavours   to   depose  him,  that  they  were   not  to  be  put  down  by 
*  Steel '  or  *  Brass.'     Yet  never  was  animal  so  fitly  named  as  Gladiateur,  for 
he  stood,  like  an  Antaeus,  all  the  opposition  that  could  be  brought  against  him  ; 
but  the   disciples  of  Mat  Dawson  were  kept  in  a  state  of  nervous  fever,  and 
wild  excitement,  by  the  way  Wild  Charley  was  handled   in   the   Ring,  for  in 
reality  he  was  *  their  darling,'  as  the  old  Scotch  ballad  says  so  well.     A  slight 
attack  of  influenza,  it  seems,  was  the  cause  of  the  outcry  ;  and  it  spoke  well  for 
the  acuteness  of  the  Russley  touts,  that  the  discovery  should  have  been  made  so 
earlv.      France  has  many  important  ei'as  to  commemorate,  but  none  so  great  as 
that  of  the  last  day  of  May,  when  she  saw  her  national  vanity  gratified  by  the 
gaining  of  a  peaceful  victory,  by  the  side  of  which   military  successes   in   pro- 
ducing important  results,  were  nothing.      It  was  not  that  any  accession   of 
territory  was  gained,  but  by  the  intermingling  of  England  and  France  in  one 
national   sport,  a   community    of    interest  was  established  between    the    two 
countries,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  shaken.     And  when  the  results  of  Eng- 
lish races  are  published  the  same  evening  in  Paris,  as  those  of  France  are  in  the 
Strand,  the  entente  cord'iale^  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  consummated.      But  the  interest  taken  in  Gladiateur  was  not  confined 
to  sporting  France,  for  the  Emperor  himself,  conscious  of  the  good  effects  that 
would  arise  from  his  success,  desired  that  the  news  of  it  should  be  telegraphed 
to  him  in  Algeria  ;   and  before   nightfall,  while  engaged  in   receiving  African 
Chiefs,  the  decree  of  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  was   communicated  to  him  ;  and  if 
this  fact  is  not  like  putting  a  girdle  round  the  world,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  would  be   accounted  so.     One  Derby  Day  is  so  much  like  another,  and 
our  own  constituency  having   assisted   at   so   many  of  them,  we  may  well  be 
spared  the  wearying  task  of  elaborating  them. 

We  are  not  so  cold-blooded  as  to  sentence  our  readers  to  an  infliction  of  a 
description  of  the  Derby  Day,  upon  which  so  many  hundred  pens  have  been 
employed,  all  in  vain  endeavouring  to  give  a  new  colouring  to  the  scene. 
Neither  are  we  in  the  position  of  the  celebrated  penny-a-liner,  who  for  twenty- 
three  years  has  written  the  introduction  of  the  day's  proceedings  for  a  certain 
paper,  whose  name  shall  be  nameless  now,  and  who  never  got  further  than 
Kennington  in  his  life.  Still,  as  some  sort  of  preface  to  the  race  is  wanted,  we 
will  go  to  '  The  Owl '  for  it,  who  thus  pleasantly  *  whooted,'  after  the 
manner  of  Macaulay : — 

*  Kow  on  the  Epsom  race-course  are  vans  and  coaches  seen, 
And  rows  of  tents,  and  hansom  cabs,  with  drivers  veiled  in  green. 
The  sun  shines  on  the  Derby,  the  rain  falls  on  the  Oaks, 
But  on  both  days,  by  Heatly's  fount,  the  turtle  pottage  smokes. 
The  Tipsier  sends  his  winner,  the  Piophet  gives  his  dream. 
Little  they  think  it  likely  each  promise  to  redeem  ; 
Little  they  care  how  gaily  at  night  the  trumpets  peal, 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  mud,  post-horse  and  post-boy  reel, 
How  Touts  come  with  false  trials,  and  Kooks  in  eager  hordes, 
To  share  the  pay  of  Captains,  and  pluck  the  wings  of  Lords. 
How  thick  the  drunk  lie  scatter'd  beneath  the  Epsom  height  \\ 
How  in  the  streets  of  Leatherhead  was  wilness'd  many  a  fight; 
And  how  the  *'  Cock  "  at  Sutton  bubbled  with  mirth  and  fun,  ^ 

What  time  the  whole  of  France  came  forth  to  see  the  Derby  run.*  ^1 

Never  was  the  inconvenience  of  the  Grand   Stand  felt  so  much  before,  and 
those  who  took  up  their  positions  early  on  the  top  of  it  had  to  endure  an 
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amount  of  physical  fatigue,  compared  with  which  the  treadmill  was  nothing  ; 
inasmuch  as  a  locomotive  movement  either  to  the  right  or  left,  backwards  or 
forwards,  was  impossible,  and  like  the  hens  in  a  farm-yard,  they  had  to  stand 
on  one  leg  while  they  rested  on  the  other,  and  were  peihaps  worse  off  than  a 
Manchester  urchin  squeezed  against  the  rails  at  Doncaster  on  a  Leger  Day. 
In  short,  a  slave  ship  was  never  packed  closer ;  and  in  respect  to  its  enlarge- 
ment, which  has  been  so  perpetually  advocated,  we  have  reason  for  thinking 
that  Mr.  Dorling  would  willingly  comply  with  the  demand,  could  space  be 
obtained  for  it.  Still  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  of  the  starters  should 
not  be  painted  on  each  side  of  the  telegraph.  The  expense  would  not  be  more 
than  a  few  shillings,  and  the  convenience  to  the  general  public  enormous. 
Already  an  old  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  although  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  first  application,  it  is 
said  he  means  to  renew  it  until  he  is  successful.  The  entrance  to  the  paddocks 
also  requires  reconstructing,  as  when  the  ^Prince  of  Wales  and  suite  went  to 
inspect  the  Derby  horses,  the  mob  followed,  and  carried  away  the  gates  as  easily 
as  Samson  did  those  of  Gaza,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  A's,  who  found 
themselves  overpowered  by  superior  forces.  Wadlow,  grave  as  a  prime 
minister,  leading  Christmas  Carol,  was  one  of  the  first  to  show,  and  no  arrival 
was  better  received,  and  from  the  popularity  The  Carol  enjoyed,  one  could 
have  fancied  oneself  in  December  rather  than  on  the  borders  of  June.  Then 
came  The  Oppressor,  the  pet  of  Middleham,  Fairfield,  and  Hyde  Park  Square. 
Whether  from  the  fondness  of  the  public  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  from 
other  reasons,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  The  Op- 
pressor was  as  unpopular  as  his  name,  and  he  wanted  both  size,  substance,  and 
propelling  power  for  an  enterprise  of  this  description.  Longdown,  who  carried 
a  mint  of  Sussex  sovereigns,  was  a  great,  fine  horse,  in  the  best  of  trim,  but  we 
did  not  like  his  shoulders,  and  there  was  a  lightness  about  his  thighs  that  told 
rather  against  him.  Archimedes  came  out  in  great  state,  and  was  guarded  like 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower.  In  good  looks,  Archimedes  might  have  stood  a 
competitive  examination  with  any  of  the  others,  and  his  coat  shone  like  a  new 
guinea.  Still  it  occurred  to  us,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  he  was  rather  narrow, 
and  somewhat  too  dandyish,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  take  part  in  such 
a  rough  contest  as  the  Derby.  We  imagine,  also,  he  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  had  the  race  been  run  on  the  previous  Wednesday.  Notwithstanding 
the  Whitewall  lot  were  all  out  of  the  betting,  they  had  as  great  a  string  of  fol- 
lowers around  them  as  in  days  of  yore,  when  Markwell  used  to  saddle  the  first 
or  second  favourite,  and  John  Scott  to  say  to  Frank  Butler,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  bystanders,  *  Be  sure  and  not  win  too  far,  Frank.'  Farewell 
was  the  best-looking  and  the  best  mover,  but  accidents  and  stoppages  in  his 
preparation  had  long  before  induced  all  connected  with  him  to  bid  *  farewell  ' 
to  his  hopes  of  Epsom.  Kangaroo  looked  the  invalid  the  betting  indicated 
him  to  be,  and  the  marks  of  a  blister  on  his  throat  told  too  truly  the  state 
of  his  complaint.  Still  we  are  satisfied  there  is  a  good  race  for  Lord  Hastings's 
horse  yet,  and  when  he  has  had  plenty  of  rest,  and  is  brought  out  big  and  fresh, 
he  will  get  back  some  of  his  purchase  money.  Todleben  was  well,  looked 
well,  and  went  well,  but  the  wildest  visionary  could  entertain  no  hopes  of  him. 
That  horse!  pointing  to  an  animal  being  saddled  under  a  hedge,  remarked  a 
Noble  Lord  to  us,  would  carry  me  hunting,  and  on  inquiry  of  William  Day 
what  it  was,  we  were  told  it  was  Eltham,  and  that  William  had  just  taken  a 
thousand  to  ten  about  him,  a  piece  of  judgment  which  half  an  hour  afterwards 
was  proved  to  be  at  least  well  founded.  In  truth,  without  being  what  Is  called 
a  fascinating  horse,  there  was  a  wear  and  tear  cut,  and  a  getting  up  and  down 
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hill  look  about  Eltham  that  prepossessed  a  good  many  people  In  his  favour,  and 
<  the  long  shot  men '  were  all   on  him.       Bedminster  was  clearly  just  out  of 
the  sick  list,  and  seemed  hardly  able   to  can-y  Wells.     Than  Wild  Charley 
there  was  no  horse  in  better  trim  ;  and  anybody  might  have  shaved  by  his  coat, 
which  was  polished  as  a  mirror.     Until  the  Sunday  previous,  Mat  Dawson  was 
sanguine   that   if  he  did  not  beat  the  Frenchman,  he  should  at  least  stretch  his 
neck  for   him,  but  on  that  evening  the  disease  which  had  been  in  the  stable  for 
some  few  days  began  to  show  itself.      In  the  morning  the  touts  had  discovered 
it,  and  before   luncheon   it  was  known   in  Wellington  Street  and  at  Knights- 
bridge.     A  sudden  buzz  and  heaving  of  the  mob,  with  the  apparition  of  several 
smart  young  gentlemen  with  rose-coloured  ties,  convinced  us  of  the  advent  of 
Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw.     Nor  were  we  deceived,  for  with  I'Anson  at  the 
head  of  the  favourite,  they  began  their  promenade.     The  Crack,  from  what  we 
could  see  of  him,  was  dull  in  his  coat,  and  had  every  appearance  of  having  been 
hurried  in  his  work  ;  and  when  he  took  his  canter,  he  went  so  high,  we  were  satis- 
fied he  would  tire  long  before  he  got  home.   Poor  Broomielaw,  who  once  was  said 
to  be  the  best  of  the  pair,  was  taken  no  more  notice  of  than  a  trainer's  hack,  and 
after  making  the  circuit  of  the  paddock  once,  away  went  Breadalbane,  as  his 
friends  thought  to  victory,  but  ourselves  to  defeat.       True  to  ancient  traditions, 
the  French  Champion  was  the  last  to  enter  the  paddock,  and  when  he  loomed 
in  the  distance,  we  saw  all  was  over,  for  he  towered   above   the  others  like  the 
Great  Eastern  over  a  Thames  wager  boat,  and  we  said  to  ourselves  and  friends, 
the  French  Derby  Day  has  at  length  arrived.     That  he  looked  a  little  old- 
fashioned  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  and  every  trainer  we  met  gave  him  a  dif- 
ferent age,  but  this  was  of  course  a  matter  of  prejudice,  so  we  took  no  notice  ot 
it,  and  only  thought  of  the  Paris  illuminations  in  the  evening.     As  for  the  race, 
which  was,  as  usual,  preceded  by  the  annual  black  dog  (bred  for  the  occasion, 
we  presume),  and  the  annual  false  starts,  what  need  we  say,  except  that  but  for 
the  presence  of  Gladiateur  it  would  have  been  a  match  between  Christmas  Carol 
and  Eltham,  but  the  moment  Grimshaw  brought  the  French  horse,  all  was  over 
in  an  instant,  and  Count  Lagrange  the  happiest  of  men.      In  truth,  never  was  a 
Derby  won    so   quickly,  or  an  animal  assert   his  superiority  so  instantaneously. 
In  fact,  Gladiateur  damped  the  hopes  of  the  Carollers,  and  Elthamites  in  an  in- 
stant,  before   they  knew  what  to  think  of  him.     But   while    admitting    his 
vast  superiority,  we   cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  more  moderate  lot 
never  ran  in  a  Derby  before,  that  the  two  cracks  had  gone,  viz.,  Liddington 
and  The  Duke,  that  Wild  Charley  was  coughing,  and  Breadalbane  stale  as  a 
poster,  so  that  after  all  the   French  horse  had  great  chances  in   his  favour, 
and   perhaps  on  his   merits   could  have  beaten   them.    As  for   Breadalbane's 
exhibition,    a  more    inglorious    one    was    never    made,   and   yet    it  was    not 
wholly  unexpected,  at  least  by  ourselves,  for  when  horses  are  tried  every  other 
week,  as  was  the  case  with   him  and  Broomielaw,  the  odds  are  that  neither  of 
them  are  worth  a  great  deal.     At  first  Aldcroft  was  blamed,  as  it  was  the  case 
with  General  Peel,  and  yet  neither  Wells  nor  Fordham  have  ever  made  the  latter 
out  to  be  a  better  horse.    The  absurdity  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  this  accusa- 
tion was  made  manifest  by  every  jockey  in  the  race,  who  saw  him  hard  at  work 
at  Breadalbane  before  he  had  gone  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  they  also  perceived 
he  could  scarcely  keep  him  on  his  legs  coming  down  the  hill.     But  as  Mr.  Chaplin 
is  satisfied  he  did  his  best  for  the  horse,  with  whom  he  imagined  he  would  go 
in  alone,  he  need   care  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  others,  who  wish  to  excuse 
their  own   folly,  at  the   expense  of  his  character.      Between    Mr.  Chaplin,  his 
colleagues,  and  I'Anson,  we  learn  there  was  a  warm  debate,  terminated  by  the 
offer  of  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  which  was  accepted  as  quickly  as  that  of 
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Mr.  Wilde,  at  Leeds,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Secretary.  Whatever  chance 
Archimedes  might  have  had  was  destroyed  by  his  start,  which  was  almost  as 
fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Ensign  a  few  years  back.  Of  the  reception  the  winner 
received  we  need  not  dilate  upon  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Fille  de  I'Air 
eccentricities  were  forgotten  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  congratulating 
Count  Lagrange,  said  a  very  smart  thing,  when  he  remarked  to  him,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  his  cravat,  that  it  was  a  tie  that  linked  the  two  countries  still 
more  closely  together,  and  he  hoped  he  would  come  again  next  year  with 
another  Gladiateur.  The  naivete  of  this  observation,  from  reasons  to  which 
we  need  not  refer,  caused  intense  amusement  to  the  Royal  circle.  Altogether 
the  last  Derby  Day  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful  and  eventful 
in  the  annals  of  Dorling. 

If  the  Derby  horses  were  moderate,  the  Oaks  fillies  were  worse ;  and  as 
Wild  Agnes  had  not  grown  since  last  year,  and  Siberia  had  still  the  influenza 
hanging  about  her,  there  was  really  nothing  to  make  Regalia  gallop,  and  those 
judges  who  went  by  action,  and  backed  her,  profited  not  a  little  by  their  opera- 
tions. The  winner  was  bred  by  Mr.  Cookson,  who  unfortunately  sold  her  dam 
to  go  to  Germany.  Her  owner,  Harlock,  we  believe,  had  no  particular  fancy 
for  her  until  he  saw  how  well  Kate  Hampton  ran  in  the  Derby,  when  it  gave 
him  the  idea  of  her  having  an  outside  chance.  In  conclusion,  v/e  cannot  help 
remarking  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  the  English  in  France  were  de- 
prived of  reading  the  admirable  account  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks  which  appcai^ed 
in  *  Bell,'  merely  from  some  trifling  political  remark  in  a  leading  article,  which 
did  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  French  Censor,  who  on  this  occasion 
only  might 

'  Have  been  to  "  Bell's"  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  its  merits  very  kind.' 

The  Watteau  Meeting,  as  the  reporters  term  the  Wye,  was  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  Kentish  pic-nic,  enlivened  with  a  few  gallops  of  Platers ;  and  we 
really  would  recommend  the  subject  to  some  of  our  sensation  painters  in  want 
of  a  new  scene  for  the  easel,  as  the  sight  from  the  hill  would  delight  a  Linnell 
or  a  Maclise.  One  peculiar  custom  of  the  natives  we  have  never  seen  before, 
viz.,  that  of  wearing  coloured  paper  shavings  on  their  caps,  like  recruiting- 
sergeants  wear  the  ribands  on  their  shakos;  and  no  village  dandy  was  content 
without  them. 

Ascot,  with  its  succession  of  Stands,  and  High  Officers  of  State  flitting 
about  in  all  directions,  had  all  the  Court  odour  about  it  for  which  it  is  so 
remarkable  ;  and  if  the  Sovereign  of  England  has  but  one  Meeting,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  worthy  of  her  patronage.  Contrary  to  general  expectation, 
there  was  not  such  a  crowd  on  the  first  day  as  we  usually  see,  and  of  drags 
quite  a  scarcity.  The  boxes  were  as  full  as  those  of  Covent  Garden  on  a 
Patti  night ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Breadalbane  mania  had  extended  itself  to 
the  softer  sex,  for  the  majority  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  ladies  sported  the 
rose  of  Mr.  Chaplin  in  their  toilettes,  one  noble  Duchess  going  to  the  extent 
of  wearing  it  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  for  her  boots 
were  rose  colour.  Fortunately,  the  equine  object  of  their  affiections  showed 
himself  worthy  of  their  patronage  more  than  at  Epsom,  and  going  freer  than 
he  did  there  he  won  by  several  lengths  ;  still,  as  he  received  weight  from 
Olmar,  who  is  the  same  horse  as  Jack  o'  Lantern,  the  trainers  refused  to 
concur  in  the  general  verdict  of  the  public.  The  dead  heat  for  the  Vase,  with 
Eltham  and  Breeze,  was  perhaps  of  more  value  to  Mr.  Blenkiron  than 
Mr.  Robinson,  for  the  Marsyases  were  recollected  on  the  following  Saturday, 
Baron  Rothschild  always  has  a  field  day  with  his  King  Toms  at  Ascot,  and 
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this  year  he  was  again  an  exemplification  of  it,  as  he  commenced  his  manoeuvres 
with  telling  off  Tomato  for  the  Ascot  Stakes,  and  the  mare,  who  has  good 
cause  to  recollect  Ascot,  executed  her  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
interested  in  her  ;  and  as  Janitor  had  opened  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune just  before,  Hayhoe  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Wednesday 
saw  the  Hunt  Cup  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  Queen's  Vase  ;  and,  as  if  to 
revenge  himself  for  his  losses  on  the  Caesarewltch  and  Cambridgeshire,  the 
owner  of  Gratitude  lumped  it  on  her,  and  Mr.  Merry  siding  with  him,  the 
Ring  got  a  facer  for  which  they  were  hardly  prepared.  The  knowledge  that 
Zambesi  had  been  so  much  amiss  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  scratched  for  the 
Derby  did  not  deter  his  friends  from  backing  him  against  Gardevlsure  and 
Farewell ;  but  the  latter  beat  them  both  so  cleverly  that  there  must  have  been 
good  grounds  for  the  long  shots  taken  about  him  just  before  the  Derby.  The 
Cup  Day  was,  as  It  ought  to  be,  a  brilliant  one ;  and  if  the  falr-halred 
*  Mother  of  the  Isles '  was  not  present,  still  the  Royal  Pavilion  was  well  and 
worthily  tenanted  ;  and  the  Due  de  Brabant,  who  was  present,  and  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Jockey  Club — all  the  orders  and  statutes  as  to  precedents 
being  dispensed  with,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  his  proposer — could  not  fail 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  spectacle.  Lord  Stamford  got  through  the 
New  Stakes  with  Chlblsa  after  a  very  narrow  squeak  from  Y.  Monarque, 
who  has  all  the  stamp  of  his  sire  about  him.  In  the  Gold  Cup,  Lord  Glasgow 
had  again  to  experience  one  of  those  disappointments  he  seems  so  fated 
to  endure,  as,  after  having  had  the  Cup  almost  to  his  lips.  It  was  dashed  away 
again  from  him  by  Custance  on  Ely,  who  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  second 
journey,  whereas  The  General,  who  was  fairly  tired  to  death  from  being  shaken 
so  up  and  down  the  hills,  gave  up  In  despair  at  the  last  moment.  Had 
not  Fordham  laid  quite  so  far  out  of  his  ground  the  first  time,  we  really  believe 
he  would  have  won  ;  but  The  General  is  a  horse  that,  like  The  Wizard,  does 
not  like  to  come  more  than  once,  and  if  his  first  effort  is  unsuccessful  it  is 
useless  to  expect  more  from  him.  Lord  Glasgow  had  many  sympathizers,  as 
well  as  John  Scott,  to  whom  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  the  ex-Commander-ln-Chlef  in 
India,  was  presented  by  special  desire ;  but  the  consolations  offered  by  the 
Hero  of  the  East  we  are  afraid  did  not  compensate  John  for  the  loss  of  the 
dead  heat.  On  Friday,  the  Alexandra  Plate  did  not  make  matters  better  for 
Whltewall  and  Lord  Glasgow,  as  the  latter's  horse  Strafford,  named  after  his 
old  friend  Lord  Strafford,  was  just  done  out  of  that  good  stake  by  Fllle  de  I'Alr, 
who,  from  being  beaten  so  far  In  the  Cup,  was  thought  to  have  a  very  poor 
chance,  and  the  deadest  silence  prevailed  when  she  was  unsaddled.  We  will  not 
repeat  all  the  unpleasant  remarks  which  were  made  about  her  Cup  running,  and 
will  simply  say  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  she  is  such  an  in  and  out  runner.  At 
first  it  was  said  Lord  Glasgow  meant  to  give  up,  but  Straflx)rd  getting  second 
quite  changed  the  current  of  his  Ideas,  and  he  was  almost  as  delighted  with  the 
performance  of  his  horse  as  if  he  had  won.  Altogether,  Ascot  was  as  good 
and  as  agreeable  a  Meeting  of  its  sort  as  we  can  call  to  mind  during  a  pretty 
long  experience,  and  never  was  the  Ascot  Hotel  and  its  stabling  better 
appreciated. 

Hampton,  as  it  has  done,  and  ever  will  do,  attracted  *  the  United  Service ' 
from  their  Clubs,  the  Licensed  Victuallers  from  their  bars,  and  the  tenants  of 
those  quiet  villas  in  the  Wood  of  the  Evangelist  from  their  suburban  retreats  ; 
and  if  we  say  the  wants  and  tastes  of  each  class  were  gratified,  we  are  ceitain 
our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  thinking  our  descriptive  powers  have  gone 
{d\-  enough. 

The  Yearling  Sales,  those  favourite  reunions  with  so  many  of  our  constitu- 
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ents,  we  must  deal  with  but  bilc-fl/,  nnJ,  Indeed,  the  elaborate  accounts  of  them 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Sporting  Papers  are  so  correct,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  but  a  few  cursory  remarks.  The  Mamhead  were  the  first  of  the  series, 
but  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  their  owner  that  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the 
same  appreciative  audience  as  the  Royals  and  the  Middle  Park  ;  and  although 
the  Monday  after  the  Derby  read  like  a  good  one  for  them,  in  reality  it  was 
quite  the  reverse,  for  people  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  settling  to  pay 
attention  to  young  stock.  Mr.  Padwick  got  the  Newminster  filly,  which  was 
decidedly  the  flower  of  the  flock,  and  he,  with  his  usual  judgment,  selected 
also  My  Fancy,  sister  to  My  Love,  and  if  he  does  fancy  her  when  she  is  fit, 
the  Ring  will  pay  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the  improved  size  and  good  looks 
of  the  Gemmas,  the  bidders  would  not  rise  at  them,  and  they  went  far  below 
their  value.  Mr.  Brayley,  however,  *  faithful  among  the  faithless  only  he,* 
stuck  to  them  bravely,  and  we  hope  his  confidence  will  not  go  unrewarded. 

The  Hampton  Saturday  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  memory  of  Ransom, 
and  many  of  Mr.  Greville's  attached  friends  were  drawn  to  it  with  the  view  of 
getting  hold  of  some  of  his  choice  mares.  With  Colonel  Maude  at  the  head 
of  aflPairs,  everything  was  of  course  en  regle^  and  never  was  her  Majesty's  hos- 
pitality better  appreciated,  as  the  return  list  too  truly  testifies.  The  great 
features  of  the  sale  were  the  prices  of  Mr.  Greville's  mares,  and  the  vSt. 
Alban's  yearlings,  of  whom  we  spoke  very  favourably  some  two  months  back, 
and  he  certainly  is  the  coming  sire  of  the  day.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  and  Mr.  Padwick  were  the  great  performers  on  the  stage,  or 
rather  the  drag,  and  from  their  boldness  and  confidence  they  well  merited  the 
eulogium  of  the  late  Richard  Tattersall  on  the  conduct  of  the  Americans 
when  he  said  they  were  *  noble  buyers.' 

Middle  Park  on  the  following  Saturday  was  the  next  fixture,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  meet  was  evidenced  by  the  goodness  of  the  company.  Still  some 
old  patrons,  like  Lord  Stamford,  Mr.  Naylor,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  were  absen- 
tees, being,  it  was  said,  afraid  to  trust  themselves  among  such  good-looking 
youngsters.  Annually  Mr.  Blenkiron's  arrangements  are  improved  upon,  and 
his  cards  this  year  were  models  of  their  kind.  The  heat  was  intense,  but  consi- 
derably relieved  by  the  renewed  supplies  of  the  champagne  cup  which  prevented 
the  company  from  dissolving  away.  The  lion  of  the  sales  was,  of  course.  The 
Governess  colt,  and  we  never  saw  an  animal  quicker  disposed  of,  or  better 
opened  with.  Before  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall  had  gone  through  his  pedigree 
he  was  interrupted  with  a  bid  of  a  thousand  from  Mr.  W.  Morris  on  one  drag. 
This  challenge  was  accepted,  not  the  least  in  the  style  of  bravado,  by  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who,  in  as  quiet  a  tone  as  if  he  had  been  asking  for  a  light  for  his 
cigar,  said,  *  Fifteen  hundred.'  A  buzz  of  applause,  followed  by  a  dead  silence, 
and  a  fall  of  the  hammer,  completed  the  transaction,  and  the  leviathan  yearling 
found  his  destiny  cast  in  the  Findon  Stable.  On  the  Newminster  colt  out  of 
Seclusion  there  was  of  course  a  run,  for  in  addition  to  his  blood  he  was  a 
perfect  beauty,  and  worthy  of  the  rose  cap  and  jacket.  Of  the  others  the  most 
fortunate  purchases  in  our  estimation  were  The  Dundee  colt  out  of  Shot, 
bought  by  Mr.  Merry  ;  The  Monarque  colt  out  of  Frolic,  which  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone  had  ;  The  Marsyas  filly  out  of  Curse  Royal,  which  fell  to  the  bid 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris  ;  the  St.  Alban's  colt  out  of  Queen's  Head  belonging  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  Fanfaronade  filly  of  Mr.  Padwick.  After  the  sale  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  run  for 
next  year  at  Newmarket  under  such  conditions  as  the  Admiral  should  think 
proper,  and  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  that  the  munificence  of  the  donation 
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had  no  parallel  In  the  annals  of  breeding,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
worthily  patronised.  A  new  stud  farm  at  Acton  is  about  to  be  commenced 
by  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  St.  James's  Hall,  who,  having  started  with  The  Scottish 
Chief  and  Costa,  is  determined  to  revive,  if  possible,  the  days  when  Sir 
Hercules  made  the  paddocks  so  fashionable.  In  the  construction  of  the  boxes 
all  the  latest  improvements  will  be  introduced,  and  as  every  one  is  benefited  by- 
competition,  we  hail  this  new  establishment  with  pleasure,  and  see  no  reason 
why,  with  two  such  popular  horses  to  commence  with,  that  it  should  not 
prosper. 

The  Fox  Hunters  of  England  mourn  over  the  loss  of  that  truly  great  man  in 
his  profession,  Charles  Tread  well,  who  died  at  Bramham  Park,  on  the  i8ch  of 
June,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  commenced  his  career  with  fox-hounds  under 
Mr.  Codrington,  Mr.  Horlock,  &c.,  men  who  were  well  able  to  impart  know- 
ledge to  those  who  wished  to  learn.  He  first  came  into  notoriety  as  a  clever 
huntsman,  when  living  with  Mr.  Robertson  of  Lady  Kirk,  and  hunting  Ber- 
wickshire. For  six  seasons  he  hunted  this  pack,  originally  Mr.  Lambton's, 
and  bought  by  Mr.  Robertson  from  the  late  Lord  Suffield — showed  good 
sport,  and  always  loved  to  talk  of  fine  wild  runs  with  stout  foxes,  maintaining 
that  it  was  the  most  sporting  country  he  ever  followed  hounds  in.  In  1842, 
Mr.  Robertson  having  given  up  his  hounds,  Charles  Treadwell  was  engaged 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Harewood,  and  hunted  his  hounds  for  six  seasons ;  then  he 
went  with  the  hounds  to  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  and  for  seventeen  seasons  has 
flourished  in  the  old  Bramham  Moor  kennel,  always  taking  the  greatest  pains  to 
improve  the  pack,  and  striving  to  show  sport  in  a  bad  scentingcountry.  He 
belonged  to  the  quick  school  of  huntsmen,  and  delighted  in  high-mettled 
hounds.  In  the  field  he  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  them,  and  his  quick  eyes 
instantly  detected  a  culprit ;  at  the  same  time  he  knew  exactly  when  to  let  them 
alone,  and  when  to  assist  them.  He  was  a  successful  breeder  of  hounds,  and 
always  thought  there  was  nothing  like  the  old  Brocklesby  and  Belvoir  sorts 
for  *  everlasting  wear.'  In  his  kennel  operations  he  went  back  to  Hampshire, 
Windham,  and  old  John  Ward  for  nose,  Foljambe  for  good  conduct,  and 
latterly  was  anxious  for  a  cross  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  blood.  His  last 
season  was  a  proof  of  his  talent  and  extraordinary  perseverance  in  the  field. 
Never  was  a  worse  scenting  season,  still  he  hunted  his  foxes  to  death,  and  killed 
fifty-five  brace.  In  appearance,  he  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  good-looking 
man,  of  late  years  rather  too  heavy,  but  a  fine  horseman.  His  master  did 
not  find  him  expensive  to  mount ;  and  he  rode  to  be  with  hounds,  and 
not  to  show  his  riding  and  *  cut  down  '  the  Cornets.  He  rarely  lamed  his 
horses,  and  could  handle  them  through  a  run,  always  keeping  a  little  steam  in. 
Many  a  Bramham  Moorite  remembers  the  years  that  he  rode  his  favourite 
hunters,  the  chesnut  mare.  Brimstone,  the  Queen,  Warrior,  Sir  Charles,  Acomb, 
Strap,  Cato,  &c.  A  few  days  have  only  passed  away  since  he  went  his  usual 
kennel  tour,  and  took  a  day  in  London,  where  many  of  his  old  friends  saw 
him,  hale  and  in  high  spirits.  On  Sunday,  the  i8th  of  June,  he  was  taking  his 
evening  stroll  under  the  old  beech  trees  at  Bramham  Park  cheerful  and  well, 
having  had  the  happiness  to  feel  that  he  did  his  duty.  As  a  parent,  he  had 
brought  up  nine  children,  giving  them  the  best  education  he  could  afford,  and 
they  caused  him  no  sorrow.  He  had  a  good  entry  of  hounds,  and  was 
thinking  of  the  coming  winter.  Alas  !  Providence  ordained,  that  he  should 
no  longer  remain  on  earth  an  example  to  all  young  men  in  his  profession. 
He  walked  into  his  house,  became  suddenly  prostrate,  and  life  was  shortly 
extinct.     Amongst  real  sportsmen  his  remarkable  talent  as  a  huntsman  is  univer- 
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sally  acknowledged  ;  and  amongst  those  who  knew  him  well,  there  are  not  two 
opinions  as  to  the  numerous  good  qualities  of  the  much-lamented  Charles 
Tread  well. 

Mr.  Heathcote's  meetings  seem  as  popular  as  ever,  for  the  large  number  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  entered  in  the  Summer  Handicap,  and  out  of  these 
sixty-nine  came  to  the  post.  A  full  assemblage  was  present  to  witness  the 
shooting,  and    after  the  manner  of  Alonzo    the   Brave   and   his   fair   Ladye, 

*  conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  green.*  The  Hornsey  crowd  showed,  how- 
ever, more  judgment  than  the  Spanish  hero  of  old,  as  they  had  already  some 
suspicions  of  the  baron  so  bold,  and  wondered  if  the  Derby  of  1866  would  be 
his  Imogene.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  times,  and  so  many  honouiable  mem- 
bers *  seeking  a  renewal  of  the  trust  hitherto  reposed  in  them  by  their  free  and 

*  independent  constituents,'  the  attendance  was  hardly  as  great  as  we  have 
seen  it.  The  hatting  interest  was,  however,  strongly  developed  ;  and  as  Cox 
in  his  remarks  to  Box  would  say,  there  were  white  hats  and  black  hats, 
round  hats  and  square  hats,  tall  hats  and  short  hats,  and  narrow  hats  and  wide 
hats  ;  and  we  never  saw  a  more  eligible  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  a 
shooting  jacket.  Half-past  one  drawing  near,  the  competitors  felt  as  their 
various  temperaments  dictated,  some  cool  as  cucumbers,  and  others  with  a  vague 
idea  they  were  going  to  have  a  half-hour's  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  Henry, 
which  might  end  without  the  alternative  of  a  *  fine.'  It  is  needless  to  say 
these  feelings  spoil  many  a  fair  shot,  and  he  who  may  be  good  in  the  turnips, 
fades  away  to  a  muff  in  the  presence  of  that  affable  gentleman,  who,  regard- 
less of  a  couj)  de  soleily  is  continually  playing  chicken  hazard  for  the  edification 
of  a  certain  Mr.  Barber.  A  sharp  attack  of  gout  prevented  the  latter  celebrity 
from  showing  his  agility  in  securing  doubtful  birds,  and  it  was  carried  on  in 
that  department  by  deputy.  Everything,  however,  was  quite  en  regie,  and  if 
there  were  no  very  great  excitements  in  fielding,  it  was  due  to  good  shooting, 
and  the  abilities  of  the  deputy.  Mr.  Peters,  about  whom  an  even  pony  was 
betted  for  a  place,  to  everyone's  astonishment,  and  to  none  more  so  than  his 
own,  missed  his  two  first  birds,  and  of  course  had  to  retire,  but  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  (also  much  fancied)  ran  a  good  race  with  the  winner,  Sir  J.  Blois,  who, 
cominp  from  one  of  the  three  great  shooting  counties,  held  his  own  manfully. 
Several  are  desei-ving  of  honourable  mention,  Mr.  Hunter  Allgood,  Mr.  S. 
Muirhead,  Mr.  S.  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Herbert  shooting  like  workmen.  The 
Ring  were  hardly  as  facetious  as  usual,  perhaps  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  '  hot  'uns  '  they  received  from  the  backers  of  the  gun.  Be- 
yond a  peer  {^sotto  voce)  chafing  the  shooters  after  the  manner  of  the  playful 
daughter  (who  when  the  carriage  was  announced,  expedited  her 'mother's  exit 
by  *  Get  in,  Smith  '),  we  heard  of  very  little  which  could  be  called  *  striking,' 
although  for  an  instant  a  dispute  at  the  back  of  the  crowd  threatened  to  be  so. 
The  French  not  only  win  our  great  races,  compete  successfully  with  us  in 
machinery,  but  now  they  are  going  to  rival  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  Heathcote  re- 
ceived a  special  circular  from  Calais,  inviting  '  his  pupils '  to  attend.  Its 
direction  reminded  us  of  Jean  Rougier  in  *  Ask  Mamma,'  when  he  calls  Sir 
Moses  Mainchance  *  Le  Grand  Maitre  des  Chiens.'  Our  handicapper  de- 
serves being  called  a  '  Grand  Maitre,'  for  he  has  established  a  meeting  where  a 
man  can  only  be  dissatisfied  with  himself. 

Of  the  many  Cricket  Matches  that  have  been  played  during  the  month,  we 
have  only  attended  one,  viz.,  that  between  Hampshire  and  Warwickshire. 
These  two  counties  met  on  the  Kennington  Oval  on  June  19,  20,  and  21. 
Hampshire,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  best  players,  were  not  a 
match  for  their  opponents,  though  they  fought  manfully  against  the  long  first 
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innings  which  the  Warwickshire  gentlemen  made.  Mr.  George  Willes  and 
Mr.  Featherstone  played  a  merry  game.  The  former  is  a  very  promising  bat, 
and  with  care  and  attention  to  his  fielding  might  be  first-rate.  Mr.  Feather- 
stone  is  a  dangerous  bat,  though  a  little  unsteady  at  starting.  On  the  Hamp- 
shire side  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fine  play  in  both  innings,  especially  by  the 
Brothers  Edes  ;  but  the  county,  if  ever  it  is  to  resume  its  old  position — and  we  fear 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  ever  can  be  what  Hampshire  was  forty  years 
ago — must  find  a  head  in  the  field.  It  is  possible  to  find  gentlemen  who  will 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  attend  to  the  various  details  of  a  cricket  club, 
and  all  honour  to  them  for  what  is  often  an  unthankful  office  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  find  one  who  can  unite  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game  the 
tact  and  cheerfulness  that  keep  a  side  together  as  well  in  adversity  as  in  pros- 
perity. Without  disrespect  to  those  who  rule  in  the  cricket  world  of  Hamp- 
shire, we  would  fain  suggest  that  their  strength  lies  more  in  their  gentlemen  than 
in  professionals  ;  and  that  they  might  fairly  content  themselves  with  bringing 
into  the  field,  as  we  believe  they  can,  a  first-rate  Eleven  composed  of  gentlemen 
only. 

Sensational  pictures  are  all  the  order  of  the  day,  and  really  we  live  in  such  a 
go-a-head  age,  that  it  would  seem  we  have  not  time  to  reflect  upon  the  past, 
and  would  far  moie  readily  peruse  the  last  Marlborough  Street  Police  Reports 
than  a  chapter  of  the  latest  edition  of  Gibbon  or  Macaulay.  Seizing  on  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  Mr.  Barraud  has  produced  his  picture  of  Hyde  Park  in 
1864,  precisely  at  the  time  when  his  sitters  being  in  town,  were  best  able  to 
appreciate  it.  The  million  also  had  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  com- 
paring the  portraits  of  the  company  with  the  originals,  by  the  simple  process  of 
turning  their  steps  from  Regent  Street  to  Rotten  Row,  where  in  less  than  three 
minutes  the  whole  scene  will  probably  be  reproduced  before  them.  We  have 
before  noticed  in  general  but  favourable  terms,  this  latest  production  of  Mr. 
Barraud,  but  now  it  is  complete,  we  feel  enabled  to  do  that  gentleman  the 
justice  he  deserves,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  labours.  The 
scene  is  Rotten  Row,  in  the  very  height  of  the  season,  when  Claridge's  and 
the  Clarendon  are  full  of  Princes,  and  the  array  of  fashionable  arrangements  in 
the  *  Morning  Post '  exceeds  a  column  and  a  half.  In  short,  it  is  the  season 
of  dinners,  balls,  croquet,  and  whitebait  parties,  and  these  are  the  subjects  which 
very  probably  the  gay  groups  before  us  are  discussing.  In  the  posing  of  his 
characters,  Mr.  Barraud  has  been  very  happy,  for  the  right  people  are  talking 
to  each  other,  and  seem  to  have  fallen  into  each  other's  society  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  and  without  pre-arrangement.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  Princess,  Prince  Alfred,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  a  loyal  subject 
Mr.  Barraud  places  In  the  foreground  ;  and  he  has  fortunately  succeeded  not 
only  in  their  portraits,  but  what  is  more  important,  in  their  seats  on  horseback, 
so  that  they  may  be  recopied  in  an  instant ;  and  although  we  have  had  the  Royal 
Family  by  means  of  photography  in  every  possible  position,  we  have  never  met 
with  them  in  any  work  of  art  where  they  are  more  likely  to  impress  us  with 
admiration  of  their  peculiar  attributes.  Both  the  Princes  are  in  the  act  of  re- 
turning the  salutations  of  the  veteran  Premier,  who  is  seeking  repose  from  the 
debates  of  a  Cabinet  Council  on  his  favourite  white  horse.  And  his  likeness  is 
an  excellent  one,  we  can  bear  his  own  testimony  to,  from  having  been  present 
in  Mr.  Barraud's  studio  when  he  called  to  inspect  It.  The  firm  militaiy  seat 
of  Lord  Cardigan  Is  visible  the  instant  one  gazes  on  him,  and  the  curled  and 
twisted  moustache  of  the  Inspector  of  Cavalry  causes  him  to  be  recognised 
directly.  Not  less  successful  are  the  likenesses  of  the  Hon.  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Lawley,  who  are  also  en  cheval.     Coming  along  the  rails,  the  first  portrait  we 
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come  across  is  Captain  Garth,  the  Raikcs  of  the  present  day,  and  so  true  to 
nature,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  ask.  him  what  is  the  latest  news  at  the 
Conservative?  Having  got  rid  of  him  reluctantly,  we  stumble  on  Sir  Lydston 
Newman,  very  true  to  nature,  and  plainly  conversing  with  Sir  Frederick  John- 
stone (another  happy  portrait)  on  the  merits  of  the  Pantaloon  blood,  and  whe- 
ther Stockwell,  King  Tom,  or  Newminster  is  likely  to  be  the  best  sire  of  tlie 
day.  Adjoining  these,  and  on  one  subject  bent,  is  Mr.  M.  Gordon,  whose 
white  waistcoat  is  so  well  depicted  it  must  have  been  lent  for  the  occasion,  and 
judging  from  the  good  humour  in  his  countenance,  we  might  almost  surmise  he 
was  recounting  to  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  the  good  bet  he  had  just  laid  against 
John  Scott's  lot  for  the  Derby.  The  owner  of  Breadalbane  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  identified  had  he  worn  his  eyeglass,  still  he  looks  the  fine 
young  English  gentleman  all  over.  A  quiet  and  attentive  listener  to  them  is 
Mr.  J.  Dyson,  on  whose  damask  cheek  we  were  glad  to  see  the  canker  worm 
of  consumption  was  not  preying.  Mr.  Frank  Heathcote  requires  no  picking 
out,  by  shooters  and  non-shooteis  ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  in  the  whole 
collection  any  portrait  can  beat  that  of  Sir  Richard  King,  whose  good  nature 
beams  in  his  face,  and  who  might  be  imagined  to  have  just  stepped  out  of  his 
brougham,  to  know  what  is  going  on.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  very  like 
the  portrait  we  have  given  of  him  ;  but  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  is  a  puzzle  for  any 
artist,  and  if  Mr.  Barraud  has  failed  with  him,  he  is  not  singular.  Mr.  Dawson 
Darner,  musing  on  a  new  contribution  to  the  Acclimatisation  Society,  is  a 
speaking  likeness  ;  and  Major  Needham,  feeding  a  goat  with  a  bun,  is  a  nice 
relief  in  so  stirring  a  scene.  Among  the  equestrians  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
has,  of  course,  a  good  place,  but  we  imagine  no  one  but  Deighton  has  ever 
exactly  caught  his  Grace's  expression.  In  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  however, 
Mr.  Barraud  has  been  more  fortunate  ;  and  although  it  savours  of  a  misde- 
meanour, we  plead  guilty  to  preferring  this  likeness  to  that  of  Grant's.  Mr. 
Reginald  Graham,  who  is  one  of  her  Grace's  escort,  may  also  be  known  the 
first  time  one  looks  at  him.  The  Hon.  Colonel  Macdonald,  who  is  bowing 
to  a  lady,  and  Jacob  Omnium,  with  his  hand  behind  his  coat,  need  no  recom- 
mendation from  us,  for  they  stand  out  on  the  canvas.  We  have  not  space  at 
our  command  to  enumerate  the  other  well-executed  groups  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  abundance  throughout  the  picture  ;  but  this  we  will  say  with  the  ut- 
most candour,  that  all  who  wish  to  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  should  enroll  themselves  in  the  corps  of  Mr.  Barraud's  sub- 
scribers. 

Leaving  Regent  Street,  we  found  Mr.  Joy  established  at  the  old  studio  at 
the  bottom  of  the  entrance  to  what  may  now  be  called  the  Ancient  Corner. 
Here  he  is  completing  '  The  Yard,'  the  companion  picture  to  *  The  Lawn 
*  of  Tattersall's.'  If  in  the  latter  the  Ring  element  prevailed  too  much  to 
please  some  very  fine  gentlemen,  no  such  ground  for  complaint  exists  in  the 
former,  the  chief  parts  being  filled  by  Masters  of  Hounds.  These  having  been 
more  attentive  sitters  than  the  Patrons  of  the  Turf,  the  artist  has  been  more 
successful  in  the  execution  of  their  portraits.  Grouped  together  according  to 
their  respective  countries,  they  come  out  well  on  the  canvas ;  and  in  years  to 
come  the  reminiscence  of  so  many  public  men  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
Mr.  Foljambe,  who  is  supported  by  his  friend  Mr.  Williamson,  is  especially 
good  ;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  with  his  never-failing  umbrella  and  bent-down 
head,  while  pointing  out  something  to  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  is  one  of  the 
happiest  bits  in  the  work.  The  York  and  Ainsty  Master  has  had  no  more 
than  justice  done  him  ;  and  when  the  picture  is  exhibited  in  the  old  Cathedral 
City  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait  will  be  at  once  admitted.     The  fine  manly 
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figure  and  thojough  English  expression  of  Mr.  George  Lane  Fox  has  been 
well  caught  by  the  artist,  and  he  is  made  to  fill  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
places  in  the  company.  Mr.  Villebois  we  candidly  confess  we  do  not  like, 
but  Lord  Poltimore  and  the  Honourable  Mark  Rolle  are  first-rate  likenesses  ; 
and  with  Lord  Portsmouth,  not  yet  quite  finished,  the  trio  may  be  said  to 
embody  the  Masters  of  the  West.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  we  think  more  like 
than  in  *  The  Lawn  ;'  and  Mr.  Campbell  Windham  and  Lord  Poulett^s 
Hampshire  friends  will  not  be  disappointed  with  them.  The  latest  addition 
is  Lord  Southampton,  now,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  without  hounds;  and 
the  pains  which  Mr.  Joy  has  bestowed  upon  him  have  resulted  in  a  portrait 
of  the  most  faithful  description.  Sir  Watkin  naturally  could  not  be  separated 
from  Lord  Combermere,  who,  from  being  in  an  inchoate  state,  resembles  at 
the  present  time  Mr.  Saxon  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  when  he  comes  up  before 
Mr.  Joy  the  transformation  scene  will  be  complete.  Of  Sporting  Literary 
Celebrities  we  have  a  very  fair  sketch  of  *  The  Druid,'  who  is  noting  down  on 
his  catalogue  the  price  of  a  celebrated  hunter  for  another  edition  of  '  Silk  and 
'  Scarlet ;'  and  of  *  Castor,'  whose  clever  memoirs  of  deceased  Masters  of 
Hounds,  Jockeys,  and  Owners  of  Race  Horses  so  adorn  the  colums  of  *  Bell's,' 
we  have  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  the  playbills  say,  for  this  occasion  only,  a 
portrait  nearly  as  good  as  a  photograph.  On  the  whole,  when  complete,  we 
have  an  impression  that  *  The  Yard  '  will  be  more  popular  than  '  The  Lawn  ;' 
and  we  cannot  help  congratulating  Mr.  Joy  upon  the  substantial  autographs 
which  appear  in  his  subscription-book,  and  which  are  a  better  recommendation 
o  his  work  than  any  observations  of  our  own. 

'  The  Dmid,'  we  are  glad  to  learn,  in  his  competitive  examination  for 
*  Short-horn  honours '  distanced  all  his  field,  and  won  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Prize  of  25/.  in  a  canter,  the  Judge  being  unable  to  place  the  others. 
His  easy  victory  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  severe  preparation  for  his  new 
work  of  *  Field  and  Fern,'  which,  we  believe,  appears  early  in  August,  when 
we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  nomadic  wanderings  through  the  Land  of  Cakes, 
as  well  as  his  memorable  ride  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Kensington  on  a  pony 
to  win  a  sovereign  bet  from  *  Stonehenge.' 

Norway  is  now  the  centre  of  attraction  for  Fishermen,  and  is  every  year 
becoming  more  fashionable.  Lord  Coventry,  who  is  reported  to  be  suffering 
from  a  complaint  in  the  heart,  has  taken  flight  there,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  is  said  to  be  about  to  follow  his  example.  The  Rawcliffe  Stud  Farm 
comes  under  the  disposition  of  the  Tattersall  hammer  at  the  York  August 
Meeting ;  and  the  Middleton  One  Row  Company  have  very  judiciously 
strengthened  their  mares  by  the  addition  of  Virago,  whose  yearling  by  Thor- 
manby,  purchased  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  attracted  more  than  ordinaiy  attention 
when  put  up  at  Knightsbridge. 

In  our  last  we  omitted  to  acknowledge  that  the  portrait  of  Grimshaw  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Brighton,  who 
has  published  a  series  of  his  contemporaries. 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


THE  MAROUIS  OF  DROGHEDA. 

Hitherto  in  the  selection  of  our  subjects  for  our  '  Gallery  of 
'  Illustration  '  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  having  no  '  Representative  Peer'  for  Ireland.  For  this  course 
of  policy  Vv'e  ourselves  are  not  in  fault,  for  v/e  recognise  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  claims  of  the  Sister  Isle  to  have  her  sportsmen  placed  side 
by  side  w^ith  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
nerve,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  in  pursuit  of  their  calling.  But  reasons, 
into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  and  which  were  beyond  our 
immediate  control,  have  prevented  us  giving  effect  to  our  wishes 
until  the  present  time.  In  introducing  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  to 
our  readers,  we  are  quite  aware  that  he  cannot  strictly  claim  pre- 
cedence of  such  distinguished  sportsmen  as  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  the  Earl  of  Howth,  and  Sir  John  Palmer,  whose  names  are 
regarded  as  '  household  words  '  on  the  Curragh.  Still,  at  the  present 
time,  it  may  be  argued,  that  from  the  interest  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  taken  in  reviving  the  national  sport  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
moting the  Punchestown  Meeting,  he  may  be  regarded  as  'the  man 
'  of  the  day'  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  one  to  whom  all  that  are  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses  in  Ireland  are 
much  indebted. 

The  Marquis  of  Drogheda  was  born  in  1826,  and  is  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Moore,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 
position  in  the  political  history  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Union  between  that  country  and  England.  His  lordship 
entered  at  Eton  in  1836,  and  after  remaining  there  six  years,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  an  excellent 
degree.  In  1847,  ^^^  passion  for  the  chase,  which  has  been  always 
strongly  exemplified,  induced  him  to  take  the  Emo  Hounds,  hunting 
a  part  of  what  is  now  called  the  Queen's  County  Hunt  Country. 
This  ofBce  he  held  for  three  years,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
subscribers,  who  expressed  their  cordial  regret  at  his  retirement. 
Since  then  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  has  been  constant  to  the  Kil- 
dare  Hounds,  and  those  who  are  cognisant  of  their  merits  will  not  be 
surprised  at  his  making  no  further  change  in  his  '  hunting  appoint- 
'  ments,'  and  few  straighter  horsemen  are  to  be  seen  with  those 
fliers.      As   steeple-chasing   is   so  closely  allied  with   hunting,  it  was 
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not  surprising  to  find  the  A'larquis  coming  cut  in  this  line  as  far  back 
as  1848  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  commenced,  and  continued 
for  three  years  afterwards,  winning  the  Kildare  Hunt  Challenge  Cup, 
with  Westmeath,  a  celebrated  Irish  hunter  by  Blackfoot,  and  who  is 
still  alive.  He  can  likewise  boast  of  having  ovvned  Revoke,  Tem- 
plemore,  Oberon,  Lady  Bird,  and  Satanella,  all  of  whom  obtained 
cross-country  honours  of  the  highest  class.  Of  yachting,  the  Mar- 
quis is  an  enthusiastic  patron ;  but  unlike  many  we  could  name,  he 
prefers  the  fathomless  deep  and  the  ocean  wave  to  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  Mersey,  or  gentle  ripple  of  the  silver  Solent;  inasmuch  as  he 
has  twice  visited  America,  and  three  times  made  the  tour  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Like  Lord  DufFerin,  the  'high  latitudes'  are  no 
strangers  to  his  craft,  and  his  colours  have  floated  in  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  On  his  return  from  one  of  these  voyages  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  as  his  yacht  was  wrecked  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Traits  of  this  description  indicate  that  his  lordship 
is  no  Sybarite  in  his  pleasures,  but  inherits  the  manly  spirit  of  his 
ancestors,  and  prefers  judging  for  himself  of  foreign  countries  and 
institutions,  to  having  his  opinions  formed  for  him  by  writers,  whose 
views  might  be  tainted  by  party  spirit.  But  it  v/ill  always  be  in  con- 
nection v/ith  the  establishment  of  the  National  Hunt  Races,  at  Kil- 
dare, that  the  name  of  Drogheda  will  be  most  associated  with  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  Ireland.  Whether  from,  sharing  the  politics 
of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
course  of  action  pursued  by  that  nobleman  with  regard  to  reforms  on 
the  English  Turf,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  employed 
the  same  course  of  action  with  the  same  remarkable  success  ;  as  he 
canvassed  in  all  directions  for  subscriptions  and  entries,  encouraging 
those  who  were  apathetic,  and  endowing  his  followers  v/ith  fresh 
courage.  He  built  new  stands,  drew  up  fresh  rules  and  regulations, 
enforced  the  proper  observance  of  time  in  the  races,  as  well  as  all 
penalties  enjoined  on  the  cards.  And  now  the  Punchestown  Meet- 
ing may  be  regarded  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  sportsmen  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  and  its  largest  and  most  fashionable  gathering.  In  con- 
cluding our  sketch  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  we  may  remark 
that,  whether  or  not  the  Irish  Turf  recovers  the  position  it  once  en- 
joyed, or  is  swallowed  up  in  the  more  fashionable  sport  of  steeple- 
chasing,  *  Ireland  and  the  Irish  '  will  be  more  indebted  to  him  than 
any  other  nobleman  in  the  land,  and  the  name  of  Drogheda  should 
be  as  deeply  imbued  on  the  minds  of  those  followers  of  racing  and 
cross-country  spcrts  as  that  of  George  Bentinck  is  in  this  country. 

The  Marquis  of   Drogheda,  we    should  add,  is   married  to  the 
Hon.  Miss  Stuart  Wortley,  but  has  no  issue. 
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THE  HORSE  SHOW  OF  1865. 

BY    THE    GENTLEMAN    IN    BLACK. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  the  curtain 
will  have  fallen  upon  one  of  the  most  important  exhibitions  of  the 
year.  I1ie  Horse  Show  of  1865  will  be  closed.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments — for  it  is  not  much  more — will  have  been 
tested,  and  the  results,  to  some  extent,  will  have  been  ascertained. 

The  interests  of  all  classes  are  concerned  in  this  exhibition.  It 
may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  the  possessors  of  the  best 
classes  of  horses  are  alone  aftected  by  the  test  so  lately  established. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  best  type  of  each  class 
alone  is  entitled  to  reward  ;  but  the,  influence  which  is  exerted  upon 
the  breed  of  horses  for  general  purposes  is  almost  unlimited.  The 
Turf  has  ceased  to  regard  the  national  interests  as  its  own  ;  and  we 
fall  back,  therefore,  upon  any  institution  which  ought  to  supply  its 
place  to  a  certain  extent. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  why  all  classes  are  so  concerned  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  question.  Recurring  to  a  period  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  own,  the  number  of  men  who  rode  and  drove  for  pleasure  was, 
comparatively,  small.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  kept 
horses  for  purposes  of  business  were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of 
the  present  day ;  for,  although  the  long  journeys,  which  were  for- 
merly performed  by  coach  or  posting,  have  been  superseded  by 
railroads,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  requires,  all  over  the 
country,  some  locomotive  to  reach  the  great  centres,  and  the 
stations  scattered  throughout  the  provinces  ;  and  that  that  locomo- 
tion is  supplied  by  the  lower  class  of  horses,  cobs,  or  ponies.  But 
there  are  other  powerful  causes  which  account  for  the  great  increase 
of  demand  for  good  horses.  If  I  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  marvellously  increased  in  the  last  half-century,  I  shall  scarcely  be 
contradicted.  The  signs  of  wealth  are  too  manifest  to  admit  of 
doubt.  Wealth  itself  is  but  another  name  for  advancing  civilization 
and  successful  enterprise. 

The  results  of  this  are  certain  ;  and  they  are  manifest  in  a  more 
luxurious  style  of  living  ;  in  more  'extensive  patronage  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  more  refined  hospitality  ;  and,  above  all,  in  a  greater  number 
of  horses  and  handsome  equipages.  The  taste  of  an  Englishman 
naturally  inclines  towards  horseflesh.  We  may  not  be  more  knowing 
in  these  matters  than  our  neighbours  j  but  we  think  ourselves  so. 
The  first  dream  of  emancipated  youth  is,  '  How  shall  I  buy  a  horse  ?* 
and  the  next,  '  What  sort  of  a  horse  shall  it  be  ?'  This  is  one  great 
test  of  our  status,  our  position  in  life  :  and  '  to  keep  a  horse,'  or 
'  drive  a  buggy,'  was,  with  certain  classes,  synonymous  with  re- 
spectabiUty :  to  keep  six  horses,  and  drive  half  a  dozen  carriages  with 
the  same  persons  is  so  now. 

This  being  the  case,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  horses  of  a 
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hio-h  character  being  very  great,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  it. 

If  any  man  doubt  for  a  moment  this  fact,  let  him  look  round  at 
the  men  who  are  rising,  day  by  day,  from  nothing  ;  men  whose 
occupation  is  acquiring  for  them  wealth  which  they  have  scarcely 
time  to  spend  j  or  men  who,  having  laid  by  a  sufficiency,  are  bent 
on  exhibiting  their  advanced  position  to  the  world  ;  and  tell  me  what 
is  their  first  desideratum  ?  A  neat  hack,  a  good  pair  of  carriage- 
horses,  an  eflicient,  weight-carrying  stud,  or  a  string  of  racehorses 
at  Newmarket ;  a  grand  cob,  or  an  extraordinary  stepper.  Go  a 
dej^ree  lower :  the  tradesman  or  man  of  business  will  have,  if  he  can 
gee  it,  the  useful  roadster,  quick,  sound,  harness  horse,  or  clever 
pony.  Few  men,  who  live  in  the  suburbs,  are  content  to  be  without 
their  brougham  and  their  pair  of  active  galloways,  feeling,  indeed,  that 
respectability  and  well-bred  horses  go  very  much  together.  AVith  all 
this,  vi'here  are  they  to  be  found  ?  We  want  horses  ;  not  wretched 
slaveys,  to  carry  us  or  drag  us  wearisomely  through  the  streets^;  but 
horses,  and  good  horses  too. 

And  we  are  willing,  say  they,  to  pay  for  them.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  it .?  If  price  could  furnish  the  material,  surely  we  should 
have  it. 

Supposing  such  wants  to  have  existed  formerly,  the  m.ethod  of 
supplying;  them  was  obvious.  The  T'urf,  which  meant  the  breeding 
of  sound,  thoroughbred  horses,  was  the  only  means  to  which  an 
Englishman  naturally  looked  for  the  improvement  of  the  general 
stock.  He  had  nowhere  else  to  turn.  For  a  time  it  answered  its 
purpose  ;  for  the  demand  was  limited,  and  confined  to  a  certain  class 
of  society — the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  populace,  unembued  with 
a  taste  which  has  lately  sprung  up,  was  content  v/ith  a  very  moderate 
animal  indeed.  Can  any  man  believe  that  Cromwell  concerned  him- 
self  with  horseflesh  for  unworthy  purposes,  or  that  his  efforts  in  the 
cause  could  have  had  any  but  one  result }  Newmarket  itself,  for  a 
length  of  time,  was  the  very  nursery  of  sound,  stout,  useful  horses, 
which,  with  all  their  racing  capabilities,  v/ere  no  unworthy  sires  of 
the  hunters  which  our  forefathers  rode  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Four-mile  heats,  with  il  St.  and  12  st.  up,  seem  to  have  been  no  un- 
usual performances.  Four  miles  was  the  ordinary  distance  which  a 
horse  was  expected  to  gallop  in  1750  ;  and  in  1850  there  was  but 
one  race  in  existence  at  Newmarket  of  four  miles.  It  is  true  that 
juvenility  in  the  horse  demands  lighter  weights  and  shorter  distances  j 
but  the  horseman  of  the  present  day  has  a  right  also  to  ask  whether 
these  are  not  two  of  the  besetting  sins  which  demoralize  the  sires  of 
our  stock,  and  spread  an  evil  which  is  felt  from  the  Land's  End-to 
John  o'  Groats. 

Of  late  years  the  Turf  has  ceased  to  amalgamate  with  the  public 
interests,  which,  by  implication,  it  is  bound  to  protect.  She  desires 
her  own  advantage,  if  a  system  which  tends  to  the  demoralization  of 
her  own  supporters  can  be  so  called.  She  is  willing  to  promote  the 
propagation  of  stock  which   can  be  serviceable  for  no  great  general 
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purpose,  but  which  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  a  system  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  gambling.  It  is  not  here  my  business  to 
censure  the  occupations  of  one  class  of  society  or  the  other;  to  point 
out  the  practical  difference  between  men  born  in  an  independent 
state  of  life,  and  those  whose  exertions  and  time  are  in  a  measure 
the  property  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  I  am  to  enter  into 
no  moral  nor  political  suggestions  which  arise  on  a  review  of  this 
question  as  affecting  us  all  ;  but  I  am  to  show  that  the  Turf,  not 
doing  the  duty  which  it  took  upon  itself^  has  placed  our  country  in  a 
position,  not  disadvantageous  perhaps,  as  regards  her  neighbours,  but 
certainly  as  regards  that  which  she  might  have  occupied.  Nor,  if  I 
appear  to  plead  the  cause  of  those  to  whom  horse-exercise  is  mainly 
a  pleasure,  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  question  is  involved  of  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  a  necessity. 

\n  this  country  there  are  about  two  thousand  thoroughbred 
horses  certainly  in  training;  and  this  number  is  on  the  increase.  Of 
this  number  there  may  be,  for  I  will  not  say  that  there  are,  one 
hundred  quite  first-class.  Some  'itv^  hundreds  are  of  various  dej;rees 
of  excellence,  but  inferior  to  them  ;  and  a  very  large  majority  are  per- 
fectly useless,  excepting  for  horse-racino;  of  too  low  a  scale  to  be  of 
any  general  utility.  You  may  ask,  why  this  number  of  inferior 
horses  is  kept  in  training  ?  I  answer  that,  from  certain  systems  of 
handicapping  (into  which  this  is  no  place  to  enter)  they  serve  a 
purpose.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here,  otherwise  it  need  have 
had  no  place  in  this  article.  It  spreads  itself  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  the  means  of  confirming  that  deficiency  of  good  and  useful 
horses  of  which  every  horseman  in  England  complains.  A  vast 
number,  it  is  true,  after  having  answered  the  purpose  of  their  owners, 
are  found  to  be  available  for  the  most  ordinary  uses.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  hack-cabs,  flys,  provincial  omnibuses,  and  taxed  carts  ;  the 
purchasers  sighing  over  their  infatuation  for  a  '  ^/V  of  blood.'  But  the 
remainder  will,  unhappily,  be  found  fatted  and  tended,  decorated  with 
blue  ribbons  on  a  market-day,  for  the  perpetuation  of  those  diseases 
which  are  consequent  on  early  training,  and  over-work  ac  an  unripe 
age. 

\i  any  man  believes  that  a  horse  can  undergo  the  preparation  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  in  all  weathers  and  on  all  soils,  which  is  re- 
quired of  a  winner  of  our  great  races,  without  detriment  to  his  feet, 
legs,  and  constitution,  he  is  mistaken.  He  would  not  apply  the  same 
test  to  his  own  children  at  a  proportionate  age  ;  nor  would  the  vast 
sums  of  money  to  be  gained  by  such  a  false  system  induce  him  to  put 
it  in  practice,  if  his  utilitarianism  were  as  deeply  enga2;ed  as  his 
pocket.  Supposed  self-interest,  a  shortsighted  but  powerful  monitor, 
is  the  support  of  a  vicious  system,  and  we  are  compelled  to  turn  re- 
luctantly from  the  great  national  sport,  as  the  promoter  or  exponent 
of  our  national  taste,  to  other  sources.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  to 
the  numerous  and  well-arranged  horse  shows  of  the  kingdom  their 
great  value.     But   for  these  circumstances  they  would   have  been 
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simply  amusing  and   popular  exhibitions,  forming  and  cultivating  an 
useless  taste  and  gratifying  an  extravagant  propensity. 

We  are  now  compelled  to  regard  them  in  a  totally  different  light ; 
and  it  is  with  this  view  that  I  purpose  offering  some  remarks  on  the 
Islington  Horse  Show  of  1865. 

This  is  the  second  exhibition  that  has  taken  place,  although  there 
have  been  more  of  the  same  kind  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  recognised  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them  by  a  similar  undertaking.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  into  those  details,  which  will  have  already  appeared  to  some 
extent  in  the  daily  or  weekly  journals,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  sub- 
ject of  breeding  may  require  it  3  but  It  will  be  satisfactory,  at  least  to 
a  large  class  of  readers  connected  with  the  sports  of  the  field,  to  have 
an  unprejudiced  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  very  material  differences  of  judgment  w^hich  exist 
on  horseflesh  have  found  exponents  of  every  shade  and  degree.  It  is 
natural  that  some  differences  should  exist ;  but  I  think  that,  unless 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  the  judges  should  be  credited 
with  as  much  impartiality  and  considerably  more  capacity,  than  the 
gentlemen,  who  profess  to  be  the  representatives  of  public  opinion, 
are  inclined  to  allow  them.  Every  man's  goose,  in  his  own  eyes,  is 
a  swan. 

The  Show  has  been  successful,  and  deservedly  so,  beyond  that  of 
last  year.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  horses  of  different  classes  have 
been  sent  for  exhibition ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  valuable  property  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  directors  could  be  secured  from  harm.  The  boxes 
assigned  them  were  comfortable  and  sufficiently  roomy  ;  the  attention 
and  food  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  expected  ;  and  the  fitting  up 
of  the  Hall  was  conceived  and  executed,  so  as  to  secure  the  con- 
venience of  the  large  number  of  spectators  that  were  present.  In 
the  centre  of  the  building  was  the  oval  tan  ride,  which  has  been  in- 
creased in  size  since  last  year,  and  which  now  admits  of  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  any  good  horseman  to  show  his  horse.  A  certain  space 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  a  limited  trial  is  required  for  the 
hunters  and  riding  horses,  in  order  that  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  their  action  and  style. 

The  amount  of  the  prizes  collectively  would  hardly  hold  out  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  men  to  send  the  most  valuable  horses  a  great 
distance.  But  there  is  another  inducement  which  has  great  weight 
with  the  breeders  of  horses,  and  to  which  I  would  point  as  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  to  be  gained  from  these  exhibitions.  It  is  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  good  and  ready  market  for  their  produce  at  the 
time ;  and  in  the  case  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (to  whom 
pecuniary  gains  are  of  less  importance)  the  prestige  of  possessing  or 
breeding  an  animal  which  has  been  signally  marked  by  general  ap- 
probation. 

'  Licuit  semperque  Hcebit 
Slgnatum  praesente  nota  procudere  nomen.' — HoR.,  Ars  Poet. 
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This  circumstance  gives  encouragement,  which  is  most  undoubtedly 
wanted  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  and  although  the  one  Shov/  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  distributed  among  ten  or  twelve  classes,  will  not  go 
far  towards  diminishing  the  risk  which  is  run,  and  the  expense  which 
is  incurred  in  this  occupation,  still,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  these  exhibitions  are  becoming  almost 
unive^vsal  throughout  the  provinces,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  in 
the  light  of  a  great  advantage.  Any  institution  that  opens  a  market, 
or  proclaims  a  sale,  of  wares  which  would  otherwise  remain  long 
on  hand,  or  whose  excellence  or  utility  would  be  unknown,  must 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  producer ;  and  as  it  has  been  asserted  that 
private  bargains  and  public  auctions  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
in  other  words  will  not  make  breeding  pay,  credit  is  certainly  due 
to  the  directors  and  promoters  of  anything  that  will.  That  the 
Islington  Horse  Show,  or  any  other,  has  yet  arrived  at  perfection, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  continued  care  and  integrity  in  its 
management  will  insure  an  eventual  success. 

The  names  of  the  judges  is  a  guarantee  for  the  judgment  that  was 
sure  to  be  displayed  in  the  selection  of  prize-holders  :  it  has  been  ex- 
ercised, on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  right  direction.  When  Lords 
Chesterfield,  Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Combermere,  Suffield,  and 
Adessrs.  Knight,  Percy  Williams,  Col.  Maude,  and  Harvie  Farquhar 
undertake  a  task  of  this  responsibility,  it  is  sure  to  be  done  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously,  and  with  a  perfect  competency  for  the  thankless 
office  on  which  they  enter.  Horseflesh  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  subject 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  especially  amongst  the 
ignorant  or  half-instructed  ;  but  the  British  public  will  do  well  to  pin 
their  faith  upon  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunities  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  office. 

The  most  interesting  class,  as  connected  with  our  view  of  the 
business,  is  that  which  embraces  the  thoroughbred  stallions.  There 
is  never  likely  to  be  a  large  show  of  these  horses  ;  for  although  the 
Agricultural  Hall  Cup  and  the  100/.  prize,  with  the  enviable  notoriety 
attaching  to  the  winner,  will  induce  a  fair  show  of  good  stock,  the 
best  or  the  most  fashionable  are  not  likely  to  attend  in  any  force. 
The  prize  is  given  to  the  horse  likely  to  prove  the  best  sire  for  racing, 
hunting,  or  the  park  ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  at  the  outset.  If  a 
horse  be  selected  as  the  probable  sire  of  a  Derby  winner,  he  would 
not,  of  necessity,  be  the  best  horse  for  the  propagation  of  hunters  and 
park  hacks.  To  enter  upon  the  distinctive  features  of  each  of  these 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  and  of  my  intention  ;  but  it 
must  be  clear  to  everybody,  that,  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
thoroughbred  sire  for  the  hunting  field,  as  I  do,  a  different  class  of 
horse,  though  of  equally  good  blood,  would  be  required.  When  last 
year  the  judges  selected  Lord  Stamford's  horse.  Citadel,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly with  the  idea  that  he  approached,  more  nearly  than  any 
other,  to  the  class  required.  Of  course  there  were  critics,  as  there 
will  be  now  j  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  the  judges 
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fairly  and  judiciously  have  given  their  award.  It  is  true  that 
Caractacus,  who  this  year  carries  off  the  first  prize  for  the  same  class 
in  which  he  was  last  year  only  third,  would,  at  first,  appear  to  put 
this  show  below  the  last  in  the  quality  of  the  thoroughbred  stock.  It 
is  not  so  ;  but  is  attributable  to  that  natural  improvement  which  may 
be  looked  for  in  a  horse  of  his  age.  In  each  case  the  most  worthy 
was  the  winner.  Caractacus  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  the 
breed  of  good  horses  in  England.  Some  were  very  moderate,  some 
were  very  lame.  Loi*d  Clifden  looked  what  he  is,  a  most  magnifi- 
cently topped  horse,  but  a  little  leggy  for  the  horse  of  general  pur- 
poses. He,  however,  was  much  admired,  and  he  would  possibly 
have  been  marked  with  a  ribbon,  but  for  an  objection,  which  has 
since  been  called  in  question.  Diophantus  had  a  sound,  wear-and- 
tear  look  about  him,  and  his  short  back  and  powerful  quarters  entitled 
him  to  notice.  Scottish  Chief  was  the  third  favourite,  unfortunately 
disfigured  by  curbs  ;  and  Motley,  a  son  of  Touchstone,  a  horse  of 
enormous  power,  with  quarters  a  little  coarse,  and  a  shoulder  some- 
thing loaded,  was  adjudged  an  extra  prize. 

The  further  development  of  this  class  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
great  boon.  The  breeding  of  a  high-class  hunter,  or  hack,  from  a 
half-bred  sire,  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  ;  and,  although  the  cross  may 
for  practical  purposes  be  once  successful,  it  is  obvious  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  strain  would  as  constantly  deteriorate. 

Would  it  not,  then,  assist  the  great  object  which  these  Shows  must 
be  presumed  to  have  in  view,  to  make  of  the  thoroughbred  class  two 
or  even  three  divisions  .?  The  one  for  the  propagation  of  the  race- 
horse (if  such  encouragement  be  wanting  for  the  Turf),  a  second  for 
the  field,  and  a  third  for  the  park.  It  would  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  giving  substance  to  the  blood  which  is  still  in  the  country,  and  of 
making  soundness  and  endurance  the  great  essentials  for  the  hunting 
sires,  as  distinct  from  the  peculiar  form  and  functions  of  the  race- 
horse. I  may  illustrate  my  position  by  one  well-known  fact,  that 
many  horses  can  and  do  run  on  the  flat  with  but  moderately-formed 
shoulders,  while  any  deficiency  in  that  respect  is  fatal  to  pretension 
as  a  high  class  hunter,  or  a  riding  horse. 

A  division  of  this  kind  would  also  tend  to  weed  out  the  succeeding 
class  of  half-bred  stallions,  of  which  I  would  speak  most  favourably, 
but  that  I  regard  them  as  a  mistake  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  a 
common  road  work  and  harness.  This  class  at  Islington  showed 
most  advantageously.  There  were  a  great  many,  and  several  of 
them  very  handsome  ;  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  separating 
the  coachers  from  the  roadsters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
individual  excellence  of  many  of  them  ;  but  as  an  improvement  on 
the  breed  of  horses  for  general  purposes  I  should  be  sceptical.  The 
best  mares  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  thoroughbred  horses,  but 
anything  is  considered  good  enough  for  the  half-bred  ones.  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  mentioning  the  mares  at  all  j  for  so  little  account  is 
taken  of  them  in  the  public  discussions  about  horses  and  their 
improvement,    that    they    always   remind   me   of  the  philanthropic 
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Scotchman,  who  at  length  remembered  that  they  had  not  prayed  '  for 
'  the  puir  deil/  The  mares  seem  to  me  to  occupy  about  the  same 
place. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  hunters  exhibited  showed  an  improvement 
on  last  year.  The  winner  of  the  heavy-weight  prize,  Lord  Spencer's 
horse.  Brown  Stout,  not  only  looked  like  the  best  of  the  class,  but 
his  performances  over  a  country  entitle  him  to  the  distino^uished 
post  which  he  occupies.  He  belonged  to  Mr.  Carnegie  ;  and  after 
a-  very  efficient  tutoring  in  Leicestershire  with  Mr.  Tailby,  and  the 
Pytchley,  he  was  bought  by  Lord  Hopetoun  three  years  a^^o  at  the 
hammer  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  guineas.  It  was  a  long  price  ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  never  had  cause  to  regret  it. 
Lord  Spencer  bought  him  last  season  for  five  hundred  again  at  the 
hammer ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Brown  Stout  is  the  most 
accomplished  hunter  in  England.  He  has  been  described  by  one  of 
the  reporters  as  a  buck-jumper.  The  fact  is  that  he  fences  in  that 
truest  of  all  forms  from  his  hind  legs  to  his  hind  legs  ;  and  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  jumping  in  the  ring  and  ignorant  of  what  he 
had  to  do,  his  peculiarity  was  no  less  remarkable  tj;iere  than  else- 
where. Having  said  thus  much  for  an  old  acquaintance,  here  I 
must  stop,  and  point  to  him  as  an  example  of  what  is  being  daily 
advanced  against  horses  of  the  present  day — want  of  substance 
combined  with  high  quality.  The  prize  could  not  be  v/ithheld  from 
Brown  Stout,  because  there  was  no  real  heavy-weight  carrier  with 
anything  like  his  form  and  action.  The  nearest  approach  to  him 
was  Mr.  Bennett's  mare.  Lady  Florence,  who  won  the  Market 
Harborough  steeple-chase,  and  who  carried  off  the  first  prize  for 
the  light  zveighis.  I  have  seen  Lord  Spencer's  horse  described 
in  a  sporting  paper  as  being  able  '  to  carry  1 7  stone  to  hounds 
'  with  ease.^  At  the  time  the  horse  was  bought  for  Lord  Hope- 
toun] it  w^as  thought  that  his  weight  in  the  saddle  (between  14  stone 
and  15  stone)  was  quite  enough  for  him,  and  it  is  certainly  stretch- 
ing a  point  to  put  him  down  at  more.  His  brilliant  perform- 
ances may  justify  the  other  half-stone :  Lord  Spencer's  weight 
must  be  a  stone  and  a  half  below  it.  The  power  of  Lady  Florence 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  her  j  and  with  her  thio-hs 
and  hocks  and  the  great  muscles  of  her  back  and  loins,  I  should 
think  she  could  carry  almost  as  much  as  the  horse.  The  great 
deficiency  of  the  Show  at  Islington  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  want  of 
power  and  substance  combined  with  quality  which  is  an  essential  for 
a  first-class  horse. 

The  four-year-old  hunters  was  a  most  excellent  class.  The 
winner  was  really  one  of  the  best-looking  young  horses  I  have  seen 
giving  promise  of  great  power  \  long  and  low  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
the  other  prize-holders,  with  several  more,  were  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  The  riding  horses  were  generally  as  bad  as 
the  young  hunters  were  promising  ;  and  of  the  cobs  I  cannot  speak 
so  highly  as  I  willingly  would,  for  the  sake  of  the  elderly  gentlemen 
who  give  any  price  for  them.     They  were  deficient  in  shoulders  and 
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that  elasticity  which  depends  upon  high  breeding.  The  prices 
attached  to  many  of  both  these  very  useful  and  universally  valuable 
classes  w^ere  exceedingly  high  ;  but  almost  any  number  of  them 
might  have  been  made  by  plenty  of  brewers'  grains  and  a  judicious 
exercise  of  the  scissors  about  the  tail.  There  were  exceptions;  and 
the  prizes  went  in  the  right  direction ;  but  these  classes  are  so 
important,  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  for  their  general 
improvement.  Of  the  riding  horses,  those  which  showed  any 
breeding  at  all  manifestly  owed  it  to  some  weedy  sire,  a  cast-off 
from  Newmarket,  or  a  racehorse  prematurely  decayed  ;  while  those 
which  pretended  to  be  masters  of  weight  were  deficient  in  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  of  smartness  and  style. 

There  are  but  few  words  to  be  said  on  the  price  of  horses.  Good 
ones  have  more  than  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  thirty  years,  which 
proves  clearly  that,  although  there  are  as  many  good  horses  as 
formerly,  possibly  more,  the  supply  has  not  equalled  the  demand. 
There  is  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  bad  ones.  General  Peel 
and  Admiral  Rous  are  perhaps  the  best  judges  of  everything  con- 
nected with  thf  thoroughbred  horse  in  this  country.  They  have 
pointed  in  the  House,  and  in  public  correspondence,  to  certain 
racing  studs,  comprising  horses  of  great  power,  capable  of  carrying 
any  weight,  and  fit  to  hunt  as  well  as  race.  This  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  would  have  proved  their  argument  on  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  horses,  had  it  been  urged  when  a  few  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  supported  the  Turf;  but  it  can  hardly  be  equally  valid, 
when  about  two  thousand  horses  are  in  training,  and  when  the 
question  must  be  of  the  proportion  which  the  good  bear  to  the  bad. 
The  i^w  good  ones  prove,  indeed,  nothing,  but  the  vast  number  of 
bad  ones  prove  a  great  deal.  If  horse  shows  tend  to  establish  sound- 
ness and  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  sires  of  the  day,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  farmer  or  breeder  to  employ  such  horses  in  preference  to 
those  which  accident  brings  to  his  door,  they  are  doing  great  service 
to  the  country.  Assisted,  as  the  judges  are,  by  veterinary  skill,  they 
ought  to  do  this  ;  and  we  may  hope,  in  a  ftv/  years'  time,  to  com- 
mand something  better,  and  at  a_^  lower  price  than  we  have  been 
able  to  find  for  several  years  past. 


THE  OLD  SQUIRE  AND  MR.  GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   '  BAILT'S   MAGAZINE.* 

Sir, 

I  SHOULD  not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  insertion  of  the 
following  statement  in  answer  to  Mr.  (rrantley  Berkeley's  calumnies  on  myself 
and  hounds  in  your  Magazine  for  June,  nor  intruded  myself  on  the  notice 
of  the  public,  were  I  not  obliged  to  do  so  in  my  own  vindication.  Why  he 
should  select  my  establishment  for  criticism  as  the  only  faulty  one  among  all 
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the  Masters  of  Hounds'  establishments  I  cannot  understand.  In  his  book, 
containing  a  history  of  his  life,  &c,,  some  time  ago,  he  accuses  me  of  not 
allowiug  my  hounds  to  cast  themselves,  but  he  never  made  a  single  observa- 
tion on  their  merits  or  demerits.  I  answered  his  accusation  in  '  Bell's  Life  ' 
at  the  time,  but  a  repetition  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  your  valuable 
pages.  He  never  put  any  answer  in  to  mine,  whicl;i  savours  very  much  ol'  the 
old  adage,  that  '  Silence  gives  consent.'  Not  having  read  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley's  Life,  &c.,  and  acting  on  the  representations  of  a  hunting  friend  of 
mine,  I  considered  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned  was  the  only  one  in  hia 
book,  and  that  the  subject  was  buried  in  oblivion,  I  having  answered  it  with- 
out receiving  any  reply.  On  reading  your  Magazine  for  June,  in  consequence 
of  some  observations  by  some  members  of  my  club  on  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's 
calumnies,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  the  following.  He  says  : 
'  While  I  hunted  Bedfordshire,  I  had  been  out  with  Osbaldeston,  and  T  did 
'not  like  bis  system  in  the  field.  It^-was  all  flash — all  for  a  view — too 
'  much  noise — a  great  deal  too  much  horn,  and  no  perseverance — and  the 

*  hounds  sadly  mute  and  impatient  on  a  half  scent,' — which  means  they 
would  not  hunt.  Now,  sir,  nearly  all  the  kennels  in  England  of  any  note 
have  some  of  my  blood  in  their  packs.  Would  any  sane  man  with  the 
smallest  experience  breed  from  mute  hounds,  and  that  would  not  hunt? 
And  would  most  of  the  Masters  of  the  celebrated  packs  breed  from  mino 
with  such  unpardonable  defects  ?  It  would  be  a  libel  on  their  good  sense 
and  judgment  even  to  suppose  they  could  commit  such  a  fatal  error.  These 
are  arguments  which  I  defy  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  to  refute.  If  he  doubts 
my  assertion  let  him  read  *  Cecil  on  Fox-Hunting.'  If  it  were  necessary, 
I  could  soon  obtain  from  most  of  the  present  Masters  ot  Hounds  their 
opinion  of  my  blood  and  pack,  and  also  from  many  first-rate  sportsmen 
who  hunted  with  me,  and  are  alive ;  but  if  my  arguments  are  not  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  it  must  arise  from  a  determined  obstinacy  on  the  part 
of  the  disbelievers.  When  Sir  R.  Sutton  bought  Mr.  Assheton  Smith's 
hounds  at  Lincoln  for  a  large  price,  I  told  him  they  would  disappoint  him, 
but  he  did  not  believe  me.  I  said,  '  They  show  no  breeding,  and  are  too 
'  large  ;  and  they  won't  run  so  long,  or  last  so  many  years,  nor  carry  such  a 

*  head,  nor  turn  so  quick  as  the  happy  medium  sort.'  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  said,  '  You  are  a  true  prophet ;'  and  I  sent  him  two  stallions  from 
the  Quorn ;  and  he  had  as  many  Rockets  and  Furriers  in  his  kennel  as  I  had  ; 
and  he  told  me  he  never  saw  anything  like  them  before.  Mr.  Foljambe  had 
a  stallion  from  me  when  I  was  in  Northamptonshire  called  Ranter — a 
Rocket  and  Furrier  mixed.  He  called  on  me  in  June  last  year  with 
Mr.  Parry,  a  well-known  Master  of  Hounds,  respecting  the  pedigree  of  some 
of  mine  many  years  ago,  and  they  both  gave  the  Rocket  and  Furrier  blood 
the  highest  character  possible. 

'  2,  Carlton  House  Tenr.ce,  Pall  Mall, 
*  June  27th,  1864. 

'  Dear  Osbaldeston, — I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  troublesome  ; 
'  but,  should  you  vote  me  a  great  bore,  I  dare  say  you  Avill  forgive  me  when  I 

*  tell  you  that  my  devoted  admiration  for  your  old  pack,  and  having  a  good 
'  deal  of  the  blood  in  my  own  kennel,  makes  me  very  anxious  for  some  in- 
'  formation  about  the  Monson  and  Vernon  hounds,  which  I  believe  that  no 
'  one  but  yourself  can  supply  me  with.    I  have  endeavoured  twice  to  find  you 

*  at  home,  but  having  drawn  "  blank,"  and  as  I  am  going  to  leave  London  on 
'  Friday,  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  name  an  hour 
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*  either  on  'Wednesday  or  Thursday  morning,  when  I  might  either  call  on  you 
<  at  your  own  house,  or  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  if  you  prefer  it. 

'  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

'  G.  S.  FOLJAifBE.' 

Mr.  Percy  Williams  bred  largely  from  my  pack,  and  he  often  told  me 
that  there  was  no  sort  hke  them  in  England.  In  Northamptonshire  there 
is  a  forest  nearly  twenty  miles  long  called  Rockingham  Forest.  There  is 
a  continuance  of  woods  with  breaks  between  them,  kept  down  by  quan- 
tities of  wild  deer.  It  was  our  cub-hunting  and  spring  hunting  country, 
and  we  hunted  it  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May ;  and  we  had 
only  a  few  sportsmen  out  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  "We  met  at 
half-past  ten,  and  soon  found,  and  ran  two  hours  without  a  check,  and 
lost.  As  we  were  trotting  along  a  riding  a  fox  crossed  before  the  hounds,  and 
away  they  went  with  a  good  scent.  Here  the  field  left  us.  They  ran  from 
this  point  six  hours  without  a  cast  or  any  assistance — making  eight  hours 
altogether— and  only  two  hounds  were  wanting  at  last.  From  the  number 
of  foxes  and  the  extent  of  the  woodlands  they  kept  continually  changing,  and 
of  course  did  not  kill.  It  was  impossible  we  could  keep  with  them  all  the 
time,  and  we  took  it  by  turns,  one  only  keeping  with  the  hounds  at  a  time. 
During  the  last  hour  I  was  left  alone,  my  horse  only  being  able  to  trot 
slowly.  At  this  period  they  went  away  to  Brampton  Wood,  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  Market  Harborough,  and  two  from  the  forest.  I  luckily  met 
them  coming  back,  when  they  came  to  check  within  a  field  of  the  forest. 
Here  a  fresh  fox  appeared,  but  the  hounds  did  not  see  him.  A  man,  hearing 
the  hounds,  mounted  a  horse  in  the  field,  with  only  a  halter  for  a  bridle.  I 
said  to  him,  '  My  good  fellow,  if  you  will  take  my  whip  and  turn  those 
'  hounds  I  will  give  you  five  shillings  ;'  and  he  did.  It  was  our  last  day,  and 
my  dog-feeder  told  me  that  he  could  not  whip  many  of  the  hounds  off  the 
benches  the  next  morning  to  feed  them.  A  little  jDhysic  and  warm  baths 
brought  them  round.  Now,  sir,  could  any  mute  pack  of  hounds  keep  together 
in  such  an  immense  tract  of  woodlands  ?  It  is  impossible :  because  they 
never  could  hear  one  another,  and  they  would  be  scattered  all  over  the 
forest.  Hounds  will  fly  to  cry  sooner  than  to  any  horn  or  voice  :  it  is  the 
cry  that  keeps  them  together. 

I  think,  sir,  if  my  hounds  would  not  hunt,  the  two  following  hunting  nms 
which  they  accomplished  will  convince  any  sportsman  that  they  could  not 
have  done  it  unless  they  were  good  hunters.  We  found  a  fox  in  Ellar's 
Gorse,  about  two  miles,  or  perhaps  less,  from  Six  Hills.  He  pointed  for 
Widmerpool,  but  turned  to  the  right  and  left  Six  Hills  on  his  right ;  ran  all 
along  under  the  hills  below  Shoby  Scoles,  Warntnaby  Stone-pits ;  past  Melton 
Lodge,  leaving  Melton  to  the  right;  j)ast  Melton  Spinny;  bore  to  the  right, 
pointing  for  Lord  Lonsdale's  country  ;  turned  to  the  left  to  Goadby  Parli,  over 
it  into  the  Yale  of  Belvoir;  about  two  miles  from  the  Park  turned  to  the 
right;  and  they  killed  him  in  a  field  three  miles  beyond  Belvoir  Castle.  The 
distance  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles.  The  second 
run  was  from  Marston  Wood,  a  neutral  cover  between  the  Pytchley  and  the 
Quorn  :  ran  along  the  hills  to  the  Welford  Road  to  Leicester,  about  five 
miles ;  turned  to  the  right  into  the  vale  ;  ran  all  over  the  Atherstone  country, 
leaving  Leicester  to  the  right,  and  ran  into  Martin  Shaw  Wood,  on  the  forest, 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  Leicester.  Here  all  the  earths  were  open,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  foxes,  Welford  is  sixteen  miles  from  Leicester,  and  from  the 
Welford  Road  fourteen,  making  it  nineteen  straight  into  Martin  Shaw  Wood. 
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If  ray  hounds  were  mute  and  would  not  hunt,  I  must  have  been  the 
cleverest  huntsman  that  ever  lived  to  show  the  sport  I  did  in  the  following 
countries,  which  was  admitted  never  to  have  been  suri:)assed  by  any  other 
pack — the  Burton  country,  in  Lincolnshire, — the  Spilsby,  in  ditto, — Mr.  Mus- 
ters', Nottinghamshire, — Lord  Vernon's,  Derbyshire, — the  Atherstone, — the 
Holderness,  in  Yorkshire, — the  Quorn,  the  Pytchley,  and  Hampshire  ;  and 
the  Suffolk.     Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  had  possessed  the  qualifications  which 

Mr.Grantley  Berkeley  has  given  me,  'all  flash — all  for  a  view— too  much  noise 

'  and  a  great  deal  too  much  horn  and  no  perseverance ' — I  must  have  been  the 
most  ignorant  and  barefaced  impostor  that  ever  undertook  the  Mastership  of  a 
pack  of  fox-hounds  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  event  had 
I  been  permitted  to  hunt  all  the  countries  beforementioned  during  a  period 
of  forty  years.  When  I  left  the  Burton  country  I  was  presented  with  a  large 
silver  waiter  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hunt  (the  handles  were  made  in  imita- 
tion of  foxes'  heads)  ;  and  when  I  left  Northamptonshire  I  received  a  very 
handsome  snuff-box,  with  the  following  inscription  on  it : — '  To  the  best 
'  Sportsman  of  any  age  or  country.' 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  first  accusation  in  his  book  against 
myself  and  hounds,  the  following  appeared  in  '  Bell's  Life,*  written  by  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  headed  *  The  Squire  as  a  Huntsman  :' — 

'  Mr.  Editor, 

'  I  was  sorry  to  read  in  a  review  of  a  work  lately  written  by  the  Hon. 
'  Grantley  Berkeley,  a  most  uncalled-for  attack  on  the  field  system  in 
'  hunting  of  i\Ir.  Osbaldeston,  and  an  attempted  depreciation  of  the  blood  of  his 

*  justly  celebrated  pack  of  hounds.    Without  entering  further  into  the  subject 

*  of  breeding  and  crossing,  where  it  has  long  been  an  established  fact  that  all 
'  crosses  will  not  nick  even  with  sires  of  the  highest  strains,  more  especially 

*  where  the  females  have  not  been  selected  with  the  greatest  judgment,  I  will 
'  confine  myself  to  the  more  general  views  of  the  subject,  and  merely  have 

*  my  say  on  "  The  Squire's  "  success  as  a  huntsman  and  breeder  of  hounds  in 
'  Northamptonshire  alone,  independently  of  his  long  career  and  great  experi- 

*  ence  in  half  a  dozen  other  hunting  countries  besides.      1  have  followed 

*  hounds  over  this  country  for  pretty  nearly  half  a  century,  and  of  all  the 

*  packs  I  can  remember  during  that  long  period  there  was  not  one,  excellent 

*  as  many  of  them  were,  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  for  speed, 
'  stoutness,  and  general  attributes  in  hunting.  Those  that  came  nearest  to 
'  them  in  all  the  best  essentials  that  go  to  constitute  perfection  in  the  work 
'  of  a  fox-hound  were  Lord  Althorp's,  hunted  by  Charles  King ;  and  I  might 

*  even  now  exclaim,  if  this  cursed  gout  would  let  me  scramble  into  the 
'  saddle — 

*'  How  iiappy  could  I  be  with  cither, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  !" 

*  As  to  accusing  "  The  Old  Squire  "  of  all  noise  and  confusion,  it  is  too  absurd 
'  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  a  moment,  or  condescend  to  try  and  refute  such 
'  calumnious  nonsense.  Those  sportsmen  who  knew  him  well  through  all 
'  his  palmy  days  were  too  well  acquainted  with  his  energetic  manner  to  put 
'  it  down  to  anything  else  than  emanating  from  that  high  steam-pressure 
<  which  enabled  him  to  ackieve  all  the  glories  he  did  as  a  hunstman  and 
'  breeder  of  hounds.     It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  that  the  pack  are 

*  either  made  or  marred  by  their  huntsman.  I  shall  say  no  more  of 
'  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  attributes  as  a  huntsman.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
'  very  few  remarks  as  to  his  hounds  in  general,  and  the  first-rate  sport  they 
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showed  during  the  eight  glorious  seasons  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with 
them  in  Northamptonshire.  Of  all  the  packs  I  ever  'saw  these  hounds  were 
the  handsomest,  the  cleanest  made,  the  fleetest,  and  the  stoutest  in  chase  I 
ever  followed.  There  was  one  other  quality  they  had  which  some  sportsmen 
who  adore  harriers  and  slow  working  hounds  might  not  give  them  credit 
for,  that  was — close  hunting  and  turning  quiet  in  chase,  and  keeping  well 
together  and  carrying  a  brilliant  head.  The  time  to  enjoy  this  was  in  an  after- 
noon, when  the  swell-mob  had  gone  home.  They  were  the  finest-tempered 
hounds  in  the  world.  I  never  met  with  a  pack  that  would  stand  the  riding, 
driving  noise  and  steam  of  the  horses  caused  by  a  too  eager  and  pressing 
field  that  they  did,  and  go  in  working  among  the  horses,  and  hitting  and 
keeping  the  line  as  they  would.  Such  perfection  was  not  attained  by  chance, 
nor  was  the  brilliant  sport  these  hounds  showed  nearly  every  day  they  went 
out  attained  or  attainable  by  any  other  means  than  a  good  determined 
system  in  chase,  added  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  breeding. 
They  seldom  missed  their  fox  if  he  would  keep  above  ground ;  and  1  can 
remember  their  killing  eighteen  foxes  running  in  good  things  during  the 
Squire's  second  season :  I  believe  in  Northamptonshire.  The  last  of  these 
was  from  Mr.  Fav/kes'  gorse,  Chilcotes,  near  Thurnby,  when,  after  a  splitter 
of  twenty-five  minutes,  he  went  to  ground  in  a  drain  under  the  turnpike- 
road  near  Welford  Town.  He  was  dug  out,  and  Dick  Sadler,  who  was  then 
second  whip,  held  him  on  the  top  of  the  cut  hedge  for  a  few  seconds, 
giving  him  two  or  three  screaming  halloos  in  his  ears,  just  to  give  him 
warning,  and  the  hounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  where  the  Squire 
w^as  waiting  with  them.  Away  they  went  like  pigeons  for  eighteen  minutes, 
and  rolled  him  over  in  Naseby  Field.  Some  one  out  observed,  "  Why, 
"  Squire,  you  are  rather  hard  on  our  foxes  ;  that  makes  eighteen  running." 
"  Never  you  mind,"  answered  Mr.  Osbaldeston  ;  "  it  is  your  place  to  preserve 
"  them,  and  mine  to  kill  them."  I  was  always,  if  possible,  as  fond  of  the  fine 
hunting  of  these  hounds  as  I  was  of  their  chasing  capabilities  ;  and  when  I 
allude  to  their  hunting  powers  and  persevering  industry  on  bad  and  half 
scents,  and  their  determination  to  try  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
fox  and  get  uj)  to  him  and  kill  him  without  skirting  and  flashing — there 
was  no  hanging  and  dwelling  in  them.  When  some  Sportsman  who  thinks 
he  knows  all  about  it  praises  fox-hounds  for  hunting  beautifully  like 
beagles,  I  think  he  i)ays  them  a  bad  compliment ;  a  dwelling  fox-hound  is 
my  abomination,  though  very  old  hounds  will  get  to  it  at  last.' 
You  mu^t  now  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  observations 
respecting  myself  as  a  huntsman,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's.  In  page  1 3  in  your  Magazine  for  June  are  the  following 
hues  : — '  In  the  province  of  a  huntsman  Osbaldeston  was  patient,  and  most 

*  averse  to  interfering  with  hounds  until  they  had  made  their  own  cast. 

*  Often  and  often  have  we  seen  him  grind  his  teeth  in  vexation,  and  heard  him 
'  pour  forth  an  anathema  in  the  falsetto,  when  his  favourites  were  interdicted 

*  from  feeling  fox  the  line  by  the  continuous  charge  of  a  body  of  men  whose 
'  one  solitary  idea  was  to  follow  the  leader  without  other  care  or  thought. 
'  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  hounds,  so  that  with  a  cheer  or  twang  of  his 

*  horn  he  had  them  about  him  in  an  instant.'     In  page  14  are  these  lines  : — 

*  Take  Osbaldeston  for  all  in  all,  it  wiU  be  long,  wery  long,  before  his  like  will 
'  be  seen  careering  over  the  grass  grounds  of  Leicestershire,  where,  as  a 
'  breeder  of  hounds,  a  huntsman,  and  a  rider,  his  name  will  ever  be  held  in 
'  that  high  estimation  which  precludes  doubt  and   certifies  his  unshaken 

*  celebrity.' 
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I  must  here  assert  that  there  never  was  a  mute  pack  of  hounds  in  England ; 
and  I  challenge  Mr.  Berkeley  to  jDrove  there  has  been  one.  And  by  his 
reference  to  all  the  Masters  of  Hounds  in  England  and  Sportsmen  he  will  find 
my  assertion  is  correct,  and  that  his  charge  against  my  hounds  is  a  libel. 
He  mentions  that  I  had  no  perseverance.  Why,  sir,  we  made  far  longer  days 
than  either  Lord  Lonsdale's  or  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds,  as  we  frequently 
during  the  winter  did  not  reach  Qiiorn  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  once  not  until  eleven.  I  hunted  the  Harborough  country  as  well  as  the 
Quorn,  and  frequently  did  not  return  to  Quorn  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  having  left  it  in  the  morning.  We  left  off  two  miles  beyond  Belvoir 
Castle  the  night  we  did  not  return  until  eleven  to  Quorn.  Mr.  Berkeley's 
celebrity  as  a  sportsman  consisted  in  hunting  the  ftrai  naturce — the  tame- 
ness  of  modern  hunting  not  satisfying  the  manly  audacity  of  his  temper. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  fox-hunting  is  a  tamo  pursuit,  as  you  hunt 
a  wild  animal;  and  it  requires  more  science  to  accomplish  it  than  hunting 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  only  requires  personal  cou- 
rage. If  the  general  opinion  of  the  fi.rst-rate  sportsmen  be  correct,  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  lately  conversed,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  career  in  Bed- 
fordshire as  a  rider  and  Master  of  Hounds  was  very  much  below  par ;  there- 
fore it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that,  as  Mr.  Berkeley  did  not  succeed  in  Bed- 
fordshire, he  hunted  the  wild  animals  in  preference.  Travellers  see  strange 
things,  they  say,  and  as  only  a  few  witnesses  are  present  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  is  possible  that  some  of  Baron  Munchausen's  exploits  and  dangers 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  report  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  wonderful  per- 
formances and  encounters. 

A  few  inaccuracies  have  appeared  in  your  Magazine  for  June,  which  per- 
haps you  won't  feel  offended  at  my  correcting  them.     First,  Rocket  was  the 
name  of  my  hound,  not  Ranter;  Furrier  was  regularly  descended  from  Mr.  Mey- 
nell's  kennel,  but,  from  Jarvis's  report  to  me,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
dog-feeder,  not  at  all  related  to  the  Mostyn  strain.     You  mention  also  that 
I  brought  forty  couples  of  hounds  to  Kirby  Gate,  and  told  the  Meltonians 
I  had  bred  them  to  please  them,  and  said,  '  There  they  are,  gentlemen;  ride 
'  over  them,  if  you  can  1'     Now,  sir,  although  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  given 
me  and  my  hounds  so  bad  a  character,  yet  I  never  was  guilty  of  such  ignorance 
and  folly  as  to  bring  forty  couples  to  Kirby  Gate  to  hunt  over  Leicestershire. 
The  result  would  be  that  many  of  them  would  be  ridden  over,  and  half  of  them 
would  never  keep  on  the  line,  and  would  keep  shouldering  one  another,  and 
knock  down  one  another  at  the  fences.     If  such  a  system  were  pursued  the 
whole  pack  would  be  spoiled  in  a  short  time.     I  once  took  out  fifty  odd  couples, 
with  my  servants  only,  and  one  or  two  farmers,  and  what  I  have  described 
exactly  occurred  ;  but  being  a  larger  number,  they  knocked  one  another  down 
at  a  fence  hke  nine-pins.    I  never  attempted  to  breed  the  hounds  for  one  parti- 
cular object,  pace,  as  I  took  especial  care  to  unite  hunting  qualities  with  it  as 
well ;  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  and  his  admirers  to  disprove  my 
assertion.     Far  from  detracting  from  Mr.  Russell's  superiority,  I  thmk  the 
following  observation  not  applicable  to  the  case  : — '  You  state,  unhke  Osbal- 
'  deston,  who  had  the  help  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  Shirley  and  Sebright ; 
'  Russell  had  only  a  lad.'     Now,  sir,  although  admitting  that  Mr.  Russell  was 
cleverer  than  myself,  I  don't  think  he  could  have  controlled  a  Leicestershire 
field  and  shown  such  sport  with  a  lad  as  with  the  assistance  of  two  such 
whippers-in  as  Shirley  and  Sebright. 

Mr.  G.  Berkeley  states  that  he  hunted  with  me  whilst  in  Bedfordshire. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  that  I  have  not  the  most 
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remote  recollection  of  his  honouring  me  with  his  presence,  and  more  extraor- 
dinary, perhaps,  that  not  one  of  my  field,  composed  very  often  of  strangers, 
should  not  have  mentioned  to  me  that  so  celebrated  a  character  had  been  out 
with  my  hounds.  Admitting  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  visit  to  my  pack  in 
Leicestershire — which  must  have  been  a  very  short  one — and  taking  into 
consideration  his  general  character  of  not  being  a  forward  rider,  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
myself  or  hounds.  The  Meltonian  maxim  was,  they  would  sooner  spoil  the 
best  run  than  not  get  a  start ;  and  the  following  narrative  is  a  confirmation 
of  my  assertion,  and  will  prove  to  your  readers  what  sort  of  customers  I  had 
to  deal  with.  One  day  we  drew  the  Coplow  and  found,  and  the  fox  ran  into 
a  dry  drain  only  one  field  from  the  covert.  I  said,  '  We  can  bolt  him  in  five 
'  minutes  with  our  terrier  ;  but  I  give  you  notice  that  if  you  ride  after  him  I 
'shall  take  the  hounds  home.'  The  field  consisted  of  two  hundred  or  more, 
and  they  promised  they  would  not  do  so  unsportsmanhke  an  act.  The  fox 
did  bolt  in  five  minutes,  and  every  horseman  galloped  after  him.  They  kept 
the  fox  in  view  for  three  large  grass  fields,  and  when  we  got  w])  to  them 
they  were  squabbling  with  one  another  about  where  they  last  saw  him :  as 
the  whole  body  of  men  were  standing  on  the  lines  the  hounds  luckily  never 
hunted  the  fox  a  yard.  I  immediately  took  the  hounds  home,  and  many  of 
them  came  up  to  me  to  beg  I  \^ould  let  the  hounds  hunt  him;  but  I  said, 
'  I  have  kept  my  word.'  "When  I  hunted  the  Barton  country,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land had  kennels  at  Wilsford,  which  country  joined  the  Burton.  I  was  out 
with  him  one  day,  and  we  had  a  good  run  of  an  hour,  and  ran  our  fox  to 
ground:  They  went  away  very  fast  at  first,  and  I  happened  to  be  close  to 
them.  There  was  a  gate  a  little  open,  and  by  pushing  against  it  you  could 
pass  through  ;  my  horse  was  a  hard  puller,  and  the  moment  he  saw  the  open- 
ing he  rushed  at  it,  and  both  the  girths  of  my  saddle  broke.  As  no  time  should 
be  lost  I  got  down  and  left  the  saddle  on  the  ground,  and  jumped  on  his  bare 
back,  and  rode  the  whole  run  of  an  hour  without  a  saddle.  I  had  to  ride 
afterwards  twelve  miles  to  Mr.  Chaplin's,  at  Blankney  ;  the  next  day  I  was 
very  sore. 

I  may  here  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  relate  a  laughable  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  a  learned  divine,  Dr.  Paley,  on  fox-hunting.  Before  I  took  the 
Burton  country  in  1810,  Lord  Monson  hunted  it,  from  whom  I  bought  his 
hounds.  Some  officers  were  quartered  at  Lincoln,  and  hunted  with  his 
Lordship  regularly.  They  invited  the  learned  Doctor  to  dinner,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  They  had  a  wonderful  run  on  the  same  day,  and  for 
some  time  after  dinner  they  kept  canvassing  its  merits.  The  Doctor  having 
a  sovereign  contempt  for  fox-hunting,  and  not  being  able  to  take  a  part  in 
their  conversation,  lost  his  temper,  and  addressed  them  as  follows — but  I 
must  first  mention  he  had  a  little  twang  of  the  Lincolnshire  dialect: — *  Gen- 

*  tlemen,  I  think  you  have  talked  enew  about  hunting ;  new  I'll  tell  you  what 
'  is  hunting, — a  parcel  of  men  meet  at  the  covert  side  with  vacant  minds,  the 

*  dogs  smell  a  stink,  they  run,  and  men  gallop  after  them — that's  hunting.' 

George  Osbaldeston. 
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THE  CRUSTACEAN. 

BY    M.     F.     H. 

'  But  ye  of  softer  clay, 
Infirm  and  delicate  !   and  ye  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  the  tedious  day  ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast  j  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lesson'd  by  the  dropping  teeth.' 

Confound  the  dropping  teeth  !  We  wish  we  had  the  poet  Armstrono- 
within   reach  of  our  mandibles.     Who'll  buy  fresh   lobsters  ?      The 
Poultry  descendant  of  Pym,  the  rebel  and  republican,  and   the  grand 
filial  strain  of  the  Haymarlcet  comedian,  Qiiin,  have  for  many  a  year 
taken   upon  themselves  the  responsfbility  of  purveying  that  special 
commodity  which  all  long  for  with   an  insatiate  craving  at    r  a.m., 
after  having  listened  to  the  syren   strains   of  Titjens,  Murska,  and 
Trebelli.     When  the  soul    is  satiated   by  a  volume  of  sweet  sounds, 
the  harmonic  pressure  prostrates  the  impressionable  system,  and  the 
consequent  exhaustion  demands  a  material  replenishment  to  restore 
the  damaged   balance.     Grandly  and  philosophically  expressed  !     In 
simple  vernacular,    when   you   feel    an   honest    appetite,  gratify   it, 
and  send  philosophy  et  cetera  to  Davy's  locker.    Sound  doctrine,  and 
agreeable  to  boot.     Let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  ponder  in  this  day  of 
social  progress — of  intellectual    progress — of  spiritual    progress — of 
sceptical  progress — of  virtuous    progress — of  demi-monde   progress 
— of    roping    and     ringing    progress — of   crimping     progress,    and 
of  the  Pilgrim's  progress  in  banco  ;  let  us  pause,  we  say,  amid  such 
general   progress  catholic,  to  ruminate    upon    the   fact  of  the   voice 
that  was  of  yore  loud-lifted  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  traitors  and   rebels,  subsiding  in  the  fifth  generation  into  a 
petitioning    falsetto    of  '  Who'll    buy    fresh    lobsters  V     Upon    the 
principle  of  progress,  we  hold  Pym  the  fifth  to  be  a  righteous  neigh- 
bour and  a  just,  of  advanced  benevolence,  and  exalted  in  all  honour 
and  virtue  above   Pym  the  first,  the  limb  of  the  law,  a.d.,  1640, 
who  rebelled  against  his  king,  fleeced  his  clients,  and  left  them  with- 
out a  penny  to  buy  a  lobster.    '  Off^from  the  rolls,  the  rascal,  with  many 
another.'     Then,  again,  touching  him  of  the  buskin,  who  fretted  his 
little   hour  upon   a  stage  where  the  nominal   fell   short  of  the   real 
crime,  and  where,  as  '  the  Good-natured  Man,'  he  was   placed  once 
more,  in  the  spirit,  upon  the  stage,  by  another  '  Good-natured  man,'* 
seeking  to  honour   him,t  who  gave   the  salary  of  a   night's  repre- 
sentation  to   relieve  the  poet:|:  from  the  durance  vile  of  an  ancestral 
Chancery   Lane.      When    the    poet  Thomson   thus   apostrophised 
Solitude — 

*  Oh  !  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell 

And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell,  , 

Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill 

When  Meditation  has  her  fill, 

*  Goldsmith.  f  Quin.  J  Thomson. 
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I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise  ; 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again,' 

he  was  running  away  from  the  extreme  myrmidons  of  the 
second  alphabetical  letter  capital,  and  on  the  look  out  with  his  '  care- 
'  less  eyes  '  for  squalls.  But  in  '  shielding  '  himself  at  best  pace  '  in 
'  the  woods  again/  he  was  nabbed,  and  quodded  in  meditation's  cell. 
Alas !  poor  Yorick  ! 

Then  came  a  spirit  of  light,  lamp  in  hand,  in  the  form  of  Thalia, 
decked  in  Hammond's  leathers,  bade  his  spirit  rest, — made  open  the 
iron  door,  and  discharging  the  debt  of  Collins' '  Druid,'  restored  him  to 
the  'liberty'  he  had  so  nobly  sung.  All  honour  to  Quin  !  Let  us 
gratefully  buy  of  the  fifth  generation  and  plentifully  partake  of  the 
crustacean  in  memoriam,  not  forgetting  the  white  lettuce  and  the 
foaming  pewter  immortalised  by  Burns — 

'  Guid  ale  hauds  me  bare  and  busy 
Gars  me  moop  -wi'  the  servant  hizzie 
Stand  i'  the  stool  when  I  hae  done, 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  a  boon.' 

At  any  rate,  let  us  propitiate  our  P's  and  Qls  by  the  proper  and 
edible  sacrifice,  and  being  full  of  grace  and  berries,  proclaim  pontifi- 
cally  from  the  Haymarket  shrine  after  the  opera  at  3  a.m. 

*  Pax  uibl  et  orbi.' 

So  far,  good ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  catch  the  hare  before  the 
currant  jelly  feast,  a  few  Vv'ords  may  be  pertinent  on  the  mode  in 
which  this  article  of  social  delectation  is  procured.  The  raking  little 
Edith  went  under  an  easy  sail  from  Babbicombe  Bay — by  the  way, 
a  noted  duchess  of  the  frisky  order,  residing  at  Torquay,  being  asked 
where  some  friends  would  locate,  after  having  imdergone  the  liturgi- 
cal and  matrimonial  rite,  ejaculated,  '  Where  .?  why  at  Babycome,  of 
course.'  Smart,  eh  ?  and  delicate  as  the  beauteous  better  end  of  the 
rotund  comestible  of  which  we  sing.  The  Edith  went  under  easy  sail 
towards  Teignmouth  to  meet  the  fishing-boat  that  was  coming  out 
from  that  most  vile  of  bar  harbours  at  g  a.m.,  and  having  joined 
company,  they  made  their  way  to  the  lobster  ground,  distant  ten  miles 
south-east  by  east.  You  may  yacht  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
recount  tales  about  the  beauties  of  the  i^gean,  still  the  view  of  this 
coast,  when  well  ofF  the  Oarstone,  and  the  many  bays  and  headlands 
unfold^themselves  from  Berry  Head  to  Beer  Head,  with  the  castellated 
Tors  of  the  old  Dartmoor  in  the  distance,  may  vie  and  stand  a  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  them.  A  lobster  fixture  is  difficult  to 
find  for  the  uninitiated  in  this  species  of  sporting, — a  few  diminu- 
tive spots  in  the  waste  of  waters  being  the  only  marks  to  de- 
note the  whereabouts  of  the  country  that  is  to  be  drawn.  The 
searching  ken  of  the  Shaldon  fisherman  had  long  detected  the 
several  black  corks  that  were  not  discernible  to  the  unpractised  eye, 
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and  the  anchor  was  cast.  These  lobster  and  crab  coverts  consist 
of  a  cluster  of  rocks,  more  or  less  isolated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
in  water  varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  fathom,  and  are  im- 
bedded upon  a  field  of  mud,  extending  for  some  ten  or  twenty  feet 
around,  and  then  again  and  beyond  comes  the  fine  sand  of  the  bottom 
sea.  Upon  this  platform  of  mud  the  traps  are  placed,  and  are  large 
withy  baskets  stoutly  made  with  a  cover  slanting  downwards  to  an 
aperture  of  nine  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  thirty-six  in  all, 
extending  over  a  good  mile. 

It  is  painful  to  state  that  our  friend  of  the  Haymarket  is  not  nice 
in  his  tastes.  Like  an  alderman  of  the  ward  or  the  chairman  of  a 
charitable  board  in  prandial  conclave,  he  eats  his  dainties  high. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  and  putridity  is  the  state  in  which  he 
prefers  that  his  plats  should  be  served  :  not  so  the  crab.  The 
sweetest  of  viands  alone  will  tempt  him  to  the  lure, — fresh  fish,  and 
of  the  best  qualitv,  he  insists  upon  having,  or  else  he  goes  on  his  way 
and  the  market  knows  him  not.  It  is  well  to  be  precise  in  the 
kennel  phraseology  of  that  ilk.  Crabs  are  crowns  and  queens, 
whilst  the  lobsters  are  cocks  and  hens.  There  is  a  propriety  in  all 
things,  and  the  misapplication  of  terms  on  sporting  subjects — and 
lobster-fishing;  comes  within  the  range — is  certain  to  betrav  the  raw 
and  inartistic  hand.  We  are  far  from  the  sixth  form  Tug  Prepostor 
of  Shaldon  K.S.,  who  is  waiting  in  his  turn  for  a  crustacean  fellowship, 
yet  we  look  down,  as  a  lobster  oppidan  should,  with  lofty  com- 
passion upon  the  shrimpers  and  prawners  of  the  lower  school,  with 
their  imperfect  '  As  in  prssenti,'  and  petticoats  turned  up  above 
the  knees.  It  is  the  way  of  humanity  to  grasp  at  that  which  is  above, 
and  to  place  the  heel  upon  matter  immediately  beneath.  Such  is 
the  practice  according  to  social  ordinance,  and  who  so  bold  as  to 
cast  the  first  stone  against  Dagon  ?  But  let  us  return  to  our 
*  muttons  '  eighteen  fathom  '  down-along.'  It  is  well  to  do  as  the 
Romans  at  Rome,  and  to  adopt  the  bewitching  Delia  Cruscan  of 
the  vales  of  a  Devonian  Eden,  where  apple  trees  are  in  plenty,  and 
the  fruit  luscious.  And  nov/  for  the  first  covert  drawn  for  our 
game.  Fortunately  noise  will  not  disturb  them  -,  they  cannot  be 
headed  back  when  breaking  away,  and  there  is  not  any  need  of 
'Prav,  sir,  hold  your  confounded  jaw!'  Masters  are  inelegant  at 
times  in  diction,  but  marvellously  to  the  point. 

Haul  away,  there,  with  a  will,  and  the  small  windlass  creaks  as 
the  stout  line  draws  slowly  through  the  hands  of  the  fishermen, 
and  the  huge  pot  swirling  up  from  the  water  in  its  clumsy  dimen- 
sions is  cast  with  a  squash  into  the  fore  part  of  the  fishing  smack. 
A  goodly  draw, — three  couples  and  a  half,  and  only  one  with  a  clav/ 
off.  Three  cocks  and  four  hens  ;  one  of  the  first  being  upwards  of 
four  pounds, — a  gallant  fellow,  and  the  hens  full  of  berries.  They 
were  lively  in  Temper, — flapping  about — using  their  claws  with 
surprising  agility,  and  very  gluttons  at  fighting.  Two  of  them  were 
at  work  in'the'basket,  and  well  fastened  when  they  came  up;  but 
the  elastic    strength   of  the   tail,  which  in  the  water  is  the    chief 
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instrument  of  pov/er,  becomes  comparatively  paralysed  in  the  open 
air,  and  with  departed  strength  animosity  ceases  from  the  want  of 
means  to  gratify  it.  In  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  the  passions  are  identical  and  work  out  the  same  end.  These 
duels,  a  Voutrance^  arise  from  the  rage  of  the  '  flagrans  amor  et 
libido,'  and  the  beaten  cock,  in  the  frenzy  of  defeat,  oftentimes 
fastens  furiously  on  the  hen,  carrying  away  a  claw,  ''  digito  male 
'  pertinaci,'  by  way  of  consolation,  and  leaving  three  parts  of  his 
mistress  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  successful  rival.  How  does 
he  dispose  of  the  part  and  parcel  of  the  beloved  one  ?  Does  he  keep 
it  as  a  relic  tied  round  his  proboscis  ?  or  does  he  turn  cannibal  ? 
What  a  charming  moral  one  might  spin  out,  but  there  is  no  time. 
On  for  the  crabs  ! 

The  line  was  stronger,  the  baskets  heavier,  and  the  bottom 
bent  under  the  weight,  as  it  was  first  steadied,  and  then  hauled  in 
over  the  side  with  a  sousing  splash.  There  was  plenty  of  them, — 
over  a  dozen  large  and  small,  and  the  noise  of  their  huge  claws 
clattering  against  one  another  had  a  singular  effect.  When  taken 
out  they  huddled  away  from  the  lobsters,  and  appeared  anxious  to 
avoid  all  proximity;  one  fellow  of  eight  shuffling  away  backwards 
from  a  lobster  of  a  couple  of  pounds.  Although  sheathed;  in  imper- 
vious mail,  the  crab  is  very  sensitive  underneath  ;  and  if  the  lobster 
succeed,  from  superior  pluck  and  activity,  in  giving  him  a  turn  up, 
he  fares  badly.  In  fact,  the  lobster  and  crab  are  the  fox-hound  and 
harrier  of  the  deep  waters,  and  the  high-bred  one  below,  as  his  fellow 
above,  possesses  equal  advantages,  and  makes  his  superiority  felt  in  the 
same  authoritative  manner.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate,  that,  after  a 
purification  in  boiling  water,  his  colour  should  belong  to  the  '  senior 
'  optime  '  of  sportsmen,  leaving  to  the  '  wooden  spoon '  the  less 
flattering  hue  of  the  oozing  slime.  The  crabs  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  queens  with  berries  were  thrown  back  for  the 
reason  of  their  lacking  flavour  when  in  that  state.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  '  cancer  '  being  so  plentiful,  since  they  are  as  five  to  two 
in  comparison  with  their  cousin  germans,  but  inferior  in  value. 
The  heavy  bearing  lobster,  however,  is  never  returned  to  her 
domicile,  and  is  retained  for  the  especial  delight  of  the  gourmand, 
unless  she  happen  to  have  lost  both  claws,  when  she  becomes 
worthless  for  the  market.  In  what  a  series  of  '  amantium  irae ' 
must  such  a  one  have  been  engaged.  '  Her  shall  the  fury  passions 
'  tear,'  or '  pining  love  shall  waste  her  youth,'  or  '  like  another  Helen, 
'  fir'd  another  1  roy,'  all  under  the  water  '  to  bottom,'  or  like  Skit — 

*  "  Stop  !"  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 
(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair  Venetian) 
•'Stop!'' — so  we  stop.     But  to  return' — 

The 'queen  crab  rarely  exceeds  four  pounds,  whereas  the  crown 
one  reaches  twelve,  and  something  above — the  best  flavoured,  how- 
ever, being  from  five  to  six.  When  the  crustacean  tribe  cast  their 
shells,  they  retreat  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  rocks,  until  the 
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new  regulation  coating  shall  have  waxed  sufficiently  hard  for  protec- 
tion. At  these  times  they  fall  an  easy  and  digestible  prey  to  the 
larger  fish,  not  to  say  to  those  of  their  own  species,  and  their  num- 
bers are  considerably  thinned.  To  prey  upon  one  another  is  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  custom.  There  is  the  submarine,  as  well  as 
the  upper  sea  attorney,  Lambro,  of  Don  Juan,  together  with  that 
most  pretty  fellow  of  the  Turf  and  of  the  broken  Mosaic  tables. 

Our  Shaldon  fisherman  knew  as  little  as  we  did  of  the  scientific 
history  of  the  creature  that  procured  him  the  bread  of  existence, — of 
its  being  '  a  class  of  free  articulate  animals  with  articulated  limbs, 
'  a  branchial  respiration,  and  a  dorsal  ventricle  or  heart,'  yet  he  was 
as  certain  that  he  did  catch  them  to  sell,  as  we  were  that  we  bought 
and  ate  them,  'con  gran  gusto,'  and  there  ended  the  lesson  of  know- 
ledge with  the  practical  apostle  and  -his  disciple.  The  livelihood  is 
not  other  than  precarious  or  unattended  with  danger.  In  rough 
weather,  during  the  equinoctial  gales,  the  operation  of  bawling  is 
hazardous  for  any  but  a  first-rate  seaman,  and  if  sobriety  be  not 
rigidly  observed,  the  danger  is  imminent.  '  Post  nubila  Phoebus,' 
liowever,  is  the  motto  of  these  wayfarers  of  the  deep;  and  on  their 
return  to  the  shore,  after  a  good  take,  they  make  up  for  lost  way  in 
the  plenteousness  and  hilarity  of  their  carouse  in  the  bar  of  the 
Jolly  Sailor.  There  is  a  circumstance,  certainly  singular,  in  this  de- 
partment of  fishing,  which  is,  that  in  stormy  weather  the  takes  are 
very  poor;  in  fact,  during  a  succession  of  bad  weather  the  fishermen 
do  not  go  out,  not  from  a  repugnance  to  the  danger,  but  from  the 
small  chance  of  making  a  profitable  expedition.  Why  should  this 
be  ? — and  has  the  elemental  strife  above  water  any  material  effect  on 
the  operations  of  Nature  under  the  water  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  is  curious,  and  as  the  cause  and  effect  are  in  such  immediate  re- 
lation, the  inference  is  undoubted  although  not  so  ready  of  solution. 

Up  with  the  anchor,  and  under  a  flowing  sail  let  us  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  and  a  biscuit.  Never  mind  the  glass.  If  Louis  dix-huit 
sucked  the  monkey  in  state  before  the  eyes  of  his  loving  Parisians,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  wide  waste  of  waters 
and  amidst  crawling  crabs  and  lobsters.  Have  a  care  of  your  legs.  In 
a  confidential  discourse  with  the  one  of  Shaldon,  on  things  in  general, 
and  touching  his  own  vocation  more  particularly,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  close  affinity  between  lobster  pots  and  smuggling.  The 
traps  formerly  were  used  to  secrete  kegs  of  brandy,  with  which  the 
locataires  did  not  meddle,  and  the  'ventures,'  so  called,  were  lucrative 
to  a  degree  that  made  the  fishermen  and  smugglers  face  any  extre- 
mity, even  to  the  loss  of  life,  in  the  prosecution  of  them.  Sharp  so, 
ever  as  might  be  the  Custom-house  officer  and  his  guard,  they  rarely 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  contraband  article,  that  was  carried,  in  various 
guises,  past  their  door  and  under  their  very  eyes.  When  they  had 
been  decoyed  in  a  particular  direction  from  private  and  supposed 
reliable  information,  the  V.  O.  P.  was  often  actually  deposited  on 
the  officer's  premises  during  his  absence,  as  the  safest  station,  in  the 
first  instance,  before  carrying  it  away  into  the  interior  in  horse  pan- 
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niers  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Our  friend  had  evidently  belonged, 
in  his  early  day,  to  the  famous  gang  of  Rattenbury  and  Drew,  and 
knew  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  coast,  from  Berry  Head  to  Seven- 
point  Rock,  near  Seaton.  Amongst  other  stories  there  was  one  con- 
nected with  his  own  trade  that  was  to  the  purpose. 

It  had  been  rumoured,  in  the  time  of  the  French,  as  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century  is  styled  by  the  common  people,  that  there  was 
to  be  a  run  somewhere  about  Hope's  Nose  and  Daddy's  Hole  near 
Torquay.  The  officers  were  on  the  alert.  When  the  coast  guard 
was  thoroughly  off  the  line,  a  boat,  painted  white,  putting  out  on  a 
fine  starlight  night,  from  a  creek  behind  the  Parson  and  Clerk  Rock 
near  Dawlish,  pulled  away  gallantly  with  miuffied  oars  for  the  lobster 
ground.  There  was  an  indistinct  glimmer  ;  but  although  the  corks 
were  painted  white  to  imitate  the  ocean  foam  and  to  deceive  the  de- 
tectives of  the  guard,  yet  they  were  plainly  visible  to  the  searching  eye 
of  Drew.  He  knew  the  exact  locality,  and  with  a  long  gaff  the  line 
was  felt  for  and  secured,  and  the  kegs  of  brandy  hauled  up  quickly  on 
board.  Av/ay  again  on  the  return, — and  the  boat  ran  in,  with  a  will, 
upon  the  soft  sand  at  Smug2;ler's  Cove  near  the  Parson  and  Clerk 
Rock.  Here  matters  were  not  so  prosperous.  It  was  near  upon 
morning,  and  the  coast  guard  having  become  sensible  of  '  the  sell,' 
hastened  back  to  their  district,  and  were  out  in  numbers  on  the  coast 
between  Teignmouth  and  Starcross,  under  a  cheery  certainty  of  cap- 
ture. A  scout  had  been  sent  to  the  Parson  and  Clerk — the  venue 
of  the  smuggling  service  was  changed,  and  the  cargo  duly  landed  in 
some  private  grounds  that  reached  to  the  shore.  Up  the  smugglers 
went  through  the  shrubberies,  and  the  kegs  were  carried  hastily  to 
the  barn  of  a  farm-house  belonging  to  a  female  relative  of  Rattenbury. 
As  this  could  afford  only  temporary  refuge,  a  safer  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  necessary  for  the  morrow.  The  farmer  had  died,  and  the 
ordinary  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  funeral.  The  female 
relation  of  Rattenbury  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  was  true  to  her  blood, 
— perhaps  also  she  was  fond  of  the  '  cratur,' — and  consented  that 
the  contraband  kegs  should  be  hid  away  in  the  chamber  of  the  defunct. 
There  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  v/ith  the  lid  unclosed  and  a  candle  on  each 
side.  Rattenbury,  a  daring  fellow,  without  compunction  or  delicacy, 
intent  only  on  gain,  and  to  save  his  prize  from  the  preventive  force, 
made  up  his  mind  in  a  moment.  With  his  co-practitioner  Drew,  of 
the  same  genus,  he  brought  up  the  contraband  in  batches  from  the 
barn  into  the  funereal  roDm,  locked  the  door,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions. Noiselessly  and  quickly  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  defunct 
farmer,  and  taking  out  the  body  filled  the  coffin  with  kegs  of  brandy, 
shrouded  them  decently,  and  replaced  the  head  on  the  pillow. 
Done  in  a  trice, — and  the  body,  doubled  up  in  a  cloak,  was  brought  in 
the  dark  to  the  barn.  On  the  morrow  things  took  their  regular 
course.  There  were  the  usual  signs  of  woe  ;  but  had  the  bearers 
and  weeping  attendants  had  an  inkling  of  the  quality  of  the  article 
they  were  following  and  conveying  with  tears  to  its  resting  place, 
they — well — what  would  they  have  done  ? — Out  with  it  boldly.  \Ve 
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will  not  hazard  anything  in  the  positive  degree — hoping  for  the  best, 
and  largely  afFectionatiiig  our  species.  \\'e  confine  ourselves  to  a 
simple  conjecture  that,  after  a  long  night  of  council,  upon  the  whys 
and  the  wherefores,  they  might  possibly  have  been  duly  qualified  to 
have  joined  in  the  Burns  chorus — 

^  We  are  na  fou',  we're  nae  that  fou', 
But  just  a  diappie  in  our  e'c, 
The  cock,  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
But  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  brce.' 

Everything  succeeded  without  the  slightest  mishap.  The  preven- 
tive service  men  were  sulky  upon  their  defeat — the  widow  was  in 
happy  ignorance — and  the  brandy  casks  were  taken  from  the  coffin 
in  the  night  and  despatched  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
decapitated  remains  of  the  poor  fiirmer  remained  in  desecration  above 
ground.  Rattenbury  was  up  to  the  occasion.  Sepulture  of  any  kind 
was  dangerous,  and  might  have  led  to  discovery,  quarrel,  and  punish- 
ment.    To  be  curt — the  old  farmer  was  Greenacrised. 

The  white  boat  with  the  mufHed  oars  sped  out  again  in  the  dark 
to  the  lobster  ground, — the  traps  were  upheaved,  the  portions  of 
the  worthy  agriculturist  were  placed  some  in  one  basket  some  in 
another,  and  then — 

*  Down — down  among  the  dead  men,  oh  1' 

Who'll  buy  fresh  lobsters  ?  And  now  we  dance  gaily  over  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign  and  discharge  our  live  cargo.  Good- 

oye — 

*  O  Pescator  deli'  onda — 
Fidelin — 
CoUa  bella  tua  barca 
Coila  bella  se  ne  va, 

Fidelin — Fidelin.* 


PAUL  PENDRIL. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 


The  smuggler  was  quite  right  in  his  tactics ;  the  gens-d'armes,  on 
discovering  the  impossibility  of  advancing  in  any  way  except  in 
single  file,  fell  back  for  the  moment  in  utter  discomfiture,  the  loss 
of  their  best  men  being  the  result  of  their  rash  assault.  But  as 
Galofaro  foresaw  that  so  soon  as  the  news  of  their  disaster  became 
known  at  Ajaccio,  an  efficient  force,  armed  with  a  field-piece,  would 
be  despatched  to  the  Val  dell  Oreo,  he  determined  to  reserve  all  his 
resources  for  the  coming  emergency,  and  to  defend  his  position  to 
the  last. 

'  More  sea-room  would  be  safer  than  this  badger's  earth,'  he  said, 
bitterly ;  '  but  as  I  was  bred  in  it,  may  my  right  hand  wither  at  the 
'  socket,  if  I  suffer  an  enemy  to  cross  its  threshold  !' 

This  was  no  empty  boast  on  the  part  of  Galofaro  j  for,  had  the 
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little  garrison  been  well  provisioned,  it  might  have  held  out  as  long 
as  Troy  ;  but  at  that  moment,  in  consequence  of  Zara's  misadven- 
ture, there  was  not  a  pitcher  of  water  within  the  rock,  as  the  smug- 
gler soon  found  to  his  dismay. 

The  night  was  now  dark  as  Erebus  ;  and,  as  no  sound  but  that 
of  the  brawling  brook  could  be  heard  in  the  glen  below,  Galofaro 
called  to  Agnese  to  keep  watch  at  the  parapet,  while  he  entered  the 
Cjrotta  to  refresh  himself  with  food  :  of  this  there  was  biscuit  and 
fruit  in  abundance,  besides  a  hoard  of  fresh  chestnuts  just  laid  up 
in  store  for  winter  use.  The  smuggler  fed  heartily,  and  pressed 
Temple  to  do  the  same,  warning  him  that  the  present  might  be  his 
best  opportunity  for  such  a  requirement. 

'  Nov/,  bring  me  a  drink,'  he  said  impatiently  to  Zara,  who,  for- 
getful of  her  wound,  was  busily  employed  in  attending  to  the  table; 
'  bring  me  a  drink  from  the  silver  well.' 

'  There  is  Vico  and  Eau-de-vie,  father,'  said  Agnese,  overhearing 
the  demand  ;  '  but  not  one  drop  of  water  :  Zara,  on  returning  from 
the  well,  v^^as  waylaid  by  a  monster,  and  lost  her  pitcher  in  the 
struggle  that  ensued  between  them.' 

The  smuggler  started  from  his  seat  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by 
an  assassin  :  'No  water!'  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  '  then  by  Heaven 
'  we  must  run  for  it,  unless  a  supply  can  be  at  once  obtained.' 

'  That  you  shall  have  in  one  half  hour,'  replied  Agnese,  who 
would  willingly  have  perished  on  the  spot  rather  than  forsake  her 
Penates. 

So  saying,  she  lighted  a  pine-torch,  and  taking  a  double-handled 
Spanish  water-jar,  v/as  about  to  proceed  on  her  perilous  mission 
when  Galofaro  seized  the  vessel,  and,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  ordered 
Zara  to  bear  it  instantly  to  the  well.  '  And  if  they  catch  you 
'  again  this  time,'  he  added,  '  I  hope  they'll  skin  you  alive,  you 
'  clumsy  fool.' 

The  poor,  wounded,  terror-stricken  woman  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  Galofaro's  character  to  refuse  obedience,  and  pro- 
ceeded "at  once  to  execute  the  order  so  savagely  given.  Agnese, 
however,  was  not  to  be  daunted  ;  '  Stay,  Zara,'  she  said,  detaining 
her ;  '  if  my  father  will  not  suffer  me  to  go  alone,  at  least  I  will 
accompany  you  to  the  well.' 

Temple,  who  for  the  last  three  hours  had  undergone  a  foretaste 
for  purgatory,  now  saw  the  gap  in  the  fence  for  which  he  had  been 
long  on  the  look-out.  So,  before  Galofaro  could  again  reply,  he 
said,  *  You  can't  do  less,  Agnese  ;  and  it  shall  be  my  business  to 
'  protect  you  both.' 

If  Temple  had  counselled  the  crew  of  the  felucca  to  resist  the 
orders  of  her  captain,  Galofaro  would  have  given  him  to  the  fishes 
v/ithout  a  single  scruple  or  a  second  thought  on  the  subject ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  the  strong  ties  that  bound  the  father  to  his 
daughter  not  only  fettered  his  action,  but  compelled  him  to  submit 
to  the  mutinous  advice  thus  tendered  in  his  very  teeth.  '  Water 
'  must  be  had,  or  the  Grotta  abandoned  forthwith,'  he  said,  with 
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apparent  resignation  ;  but  the  glare  of  his  eye,  as  it  fell  upon 
Temple's,  revealed  a  volcanic  fire  seething  beneath  the  surface,  and 
on  the  very  point  of  eruption  ;  hov/ever,  the  controlling  power 
above  alluded  to  was  there  to  suppress  it  awhile,  leaving  Agnese 
at  full  liberty  to  '  gang  her  ain  gait'  in  the  matter  of  the  well. 

Galofaro  returned  at  once  to  the  parapet  in  front  of  the  Grotta  ; 
while  the  trio,  headed  by  Agnese  with  a  blazing  flambeau,  pene- 
trated the  subterranean  passage,  and  soon  reached  the  outlet  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Before,  however,  they  could  venture  to 
emerge  into  open  air,  the  light  was  carefully  extinguished  ;  and  then, 
as  they  advanced  in  the  dark,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that 
Temple  pushed  his  way  and  enabled  the  women  to  follow  him 
through  the  dense  mass  of  ilex  and  arbutus  that  fringed  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  effectually  concealed  h  from  all  eyes  save  those  of  the 
foxes  and  mountain  cats  frequenting  that  district. 

A  few  more  steps  brought  them  into  open  ground,  and  to  the 
very  spot  from  which  Pendril  first  caught  sight  of  Temple  and 
Agnese  at  the  well.  But  the  scene  had  changed  ;  and  a  spectacle, 
very  different  from  that  witnessed  by  him,  now  met  their  view. 
Near  the  margin  of  the  rocky  basin  stood  a  band  of  gens-d'armes 
watching  over  the  recumbent  bodies  of  two  comrades — one  dead,  the 
other  dying.  The  groans  of  the  latter  could  be  distinctly  heard  as 
the  men  lifted  him  with  gentle  arms  into  the  ambulance  sent  for  his 
conveyance  to  the  hospital  at  Ajaccio.  A  number  of  lamps  borne 
by  the  gens-d'armes  cast  a  lurid  glare  on  the  scene  ;  and  more 
than  once  Agnese  fancied  that  one  of  the  men  turned  an  inquiring 
glance  towards  the  spot  on  which  she  stood,  as  if  he  suspected 
espionage  from  that  quarter ;  yet  it  was  most  improbable  that  any 
human  eye  could  penetrate  the  gloom  that  lay  between  them ;  so, 
crouching  low,  they  watched  the  proceedings  at  the  well  with 
intense  interest.  At  length,  when  the  cortege  had  slowly  moved 
off,  and  every  lamp  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Ajaccio,  the 
foragers  descended  to  the  well. 

Quickly  was  the  water-jar  filled  to  the  brim  ;  and  as  Zara  stepped 
off  with  the  precious  element.  Temple  detained  Agnese  with  gentle 
force  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  fierce  passion  in  her  ear,  and  to 
suggest  instant  flight.  '  There's  no  time  for  hesitation,'  he  said  ; 
'  your  father  cannot  hold  his  position  above  a  day  or  two  at  farthest ; 
'  and  then  must  fly  ;  so  let  us  seize  the  present  opportunity  and 
*  escape  together.' 

But  Agnese  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  'Don't  urge  me,'  she 
said,  appealingly.  '  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  deserted  my 
'  home  at  such  a  time.' 

Her  father,  she  knew,  would  not  venture  to  rest  for  a  moment  so 
long  as  she  was  absent  from  the  Grotta ;  and  now  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  men  intent  upon  his  capture,  she  almost  writhed 
with  mortification  at  the  proposal  which  Temple  did  not  scruple  to 
press  upon  her. 

'  I  am  no  knight-errant,'  said  Temple,  biting  his  lip  with  vexation 
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and   disappointment ;  '  and  if  you  will   only  follow  my  advice   now, 

*  the  day  will  assuredly  come  when  you  will  bless   me   for  having 

*  given  it.' 

But  Agnese  heard  him  not;  and  if  Temple  had  not  speedily  pur- 
sued her  through  the  dark  jungle,  he  would  never  have  discovered 
the  mountain  entrance  to  the  cave  again.  However,  afcer  a  some- 
what rude  treatment  from  the  hollies  and  other  bristling  shrubs,  he 
gained  that  spot  with  Agnese  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  torch  now 
o-leamino;  in  Zara's  hands. 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  ten  steps  along  the  silent  passage, 
when  the  crackling  brushwood  in  their  rear  warned  them  that,  with- 
out doubt,  they  had  been  watched  and  followed  to  the  cave.  Zara 
became  aghast  at  the  discovery,  and  instantly  dashing  the  torch  to  the 
ground,  stepped  upon  it  and  extinguished  the  light.  But  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  gens-d'arme,  who  had  crawled  after  them  v/ith  the  caution  of 
a  chetah,  had  fairly  viewed  them  to  ground  ;  and  then  breaking  the 
twigs  to  mark  the  spot,  had  rushed  oft"  with  the  welcome  information 
to  his  comrades  in  the  adjoining  vale. 

'  Agnese,'  said  Temple,  whose  self-possession  did  not  for  a  moment 
forsake  him,  '  this  is  a  fatal  discovery,  and  we  must  all  be  captured 
'  or  killed  to  a  certainty  if  we  do  not  at  once  retrace  our  steps  and 

*  escape  into  the  bush.' 

'  That  is  impossible,'  said  Agnese,  disengaging  her  arm  from 
Temple's  grasp ;  '  my  father's  life  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;  and 
'  he  must  be  informed  of  his  danger  before  I  can  quit  the  Grotta.' 

But  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark  through  a  mountain  cavern,  the 
passage  of  which  was  as  circuitous  and  indirect  as  any  in  the  cata- 
combs of  St.  Calixtus,  and  v/hose  formation  was  that  of  nature 
alone,  required  more  time  than  Agnese  bargained  for. 

Temple,  now  powerless  to  resist,  followed  his  conductress  in 
solemn  mood,  as  i^neas  might  have  followed  the  Sibyl  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Styx,  meeting  only  with  blocks  of  granite  that  broke  his 
shins,  instead  of  the  Lernaean  beast  and  the  armed  Chimaera. 

On  reaching  at  length  the  habitable  part  of  the  Grotta,  Agnese, 
who  was  in  advance  of  her  companions,  suddenly  uttered  a  wail  so 
plaintive  and  so  full  of  despair  that  Temple  rushed  forward  to 
ascertain  the  cause  :  he  found  Galofaro  had  disappeared  ;  but  how  or 
whither,  he  could  not  for  the  moment  conjecture. 

He  examined  the  parapet :  not  a  stone  of  it  w^as  displaced  ;  he 
looked  for  the  rope,  and  it  was  hanging  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  as 
if  no  hand  had  touched  it  since  Galofaro  had  swung  himself  within 
the  barrier. 

'  Then,'  said  Temple,  '  your  father  must  have  followed  us  into 
'  the  bush,  and  escaped  from  the  cave  soon  after  we  left  it ;  so,  of 
'  course,  he  will  not  return.' 

This  was  precisely  the  case  :  the  smuggler  had  waited  patiently  for 
the  return  of  the  party  from  the  well ;  but  finding  there  was  some 
hitch,  he  at  once  suspected  that  matters  were  going  wrong  in  that 
quarter  ;    that  either  Temple  had  proved  false  and  deserted  him. 
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which  in  reality  lie  had  attempted  to  do,  or  that  the  gens-d'annes  had 
arrested  them,  and  would  immediately  know  that  there  must  be  a 
second  entrance  to  the  Grotta,  a  discovery  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  smuggler's  safety.  So,  with  tliat  instant  decision  of  which  he 
was  capable,  he  abandoned  the  cave  and  entered  the  Macchie,  within 
the  dense  cover  of  which  Galofaro  ccuM  defy  pursuit. 

'  Thank  God  he  is  gone,'  said  Agncse,  now  fully  av/are  of  the 
peril  from  which  her  father  had  escajK-d  ;  '  the  Morgana  will  spread 
'  her  white  wings  and  bear  him  and  all  of  us  to  a  safer  place.' 

But  important  as  it  was  that  the  Grotta  should  be  vacated  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  it  was  still  Agncse'  and  Zara's  home.  And  if 
on  being  about  to  abandon  it,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  become  houseless 
wanderers,  and  to  be  borne,  God  knows  whither,  in  search  of 
another  home,  these  poor  women  lingered  on  the  spot,  and  used  little 
despatch  in  making  the  simple  arrangements  necessary  for  their  de- 
parture, it  will  not  be  wondered  at. 

Under  the  inHuence  of  such  feelings  many  a  trifling  object,  lonG; 
possessed,  but  of  little  worth,  assumed  a  priceless  value  ;  and,  untfl 
these  were  collected  and  secured  in  two  large  har.d kerchiefs,  Agnese 
was  deaf  to  Temple's  entreaties  as  to  instant  flight. 

'  This  little  mirror  was  my  mother's,'  said  Agnese,  as  she  con- 
trived with  some  diiliculty  to  squeeze  a  small  circular  Moorish  glass, 
set  in  mother-of-pearl,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  her  travelling-kit, 

'  By  all  means  take  that,'  said  Temple,  whose  stock  of  patience 
was  now  fairly  exhausted  j  '  a  woman  without  her  mirror  would  be  a 
'  truly  pitiable  object ;  indeed,  as  a  place  of  torment  for  the  sex,  hell 
'  itself  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were  only  furnished  with  lookino-- 
'  glasses. 

Temple  was  in  no  humour  at  that  moment  to  regard  Agnese's 
feelings  with  the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled  ,  but  had 
he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  true  man,  and  seen  the  painful  expression 
that  passed  over  her  gentle  face,  he  would  have  wished  his  ton^^uc 
withered  at  the  root  ere  he  uttered  that  bitter  sarcasm. 

Zara  had  already  secured  her  worldly  goods,  and  bearing;  the  bundle 
under  her  arm,  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  completion  of  Agnese's 
arrangements.  She  had  noted  the  impatience  of  Temple,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  sooner  the  Grotta  was  abandoned 
the  better  would  be  their  chance  of  safety. 

'Hark!'  said  I'emple,  as  the  din  of  many  voices  rose  from  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  ;  '  the  valley  seems  alive  with  men.  I'll  fire  a 
'  granite  shot  at  them,  and  that,  by  drawing  their  attention  to  this 
'  point,  will  enable  us  to  retreat  securely  on  the  mountain  side.' 

There  was  another  and  a  fiercer  din,  however,  on  that  side  which, 
from  the  length  of  the  subterraneous  passage,  none  of  them  at  present 
heard.  The  gens-d'arme  who  had  viewed  them  to  ground  had  speedily 
returned  v/ith  a  score  of  comrades,  who  instantly  set  to  work  to  clear 
the  brushv/ood,  and  then  to  pile  it,  green  wood  and  dry,  on  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  it  was  blocked  as  efi-ectually 
as  that  of  Macpelah. 
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'  This  is  the  only  way  to  serve  such  vermin,'  said  one  of  them, 
fiercer  than  the  rest,  as  he  applied  a  lighted  match  to  the  pile  ;  *  they 
'  must  now  either  bolt  or  be  smothered.' 

'  But,'  said  another,  '  the  orders  of  the  General  were  that  we 
'  should  on  no  account  injure  Galofaro's  women,  or  the  Englishman 

*  who  is  with  them.' 

'  True,'  said  the  first  ;  '  but  Louis'  breast-bone  has  been  smashed, 
'  and  De  Grenier  has  been  whirled  into  eternity  since  those  orders 
'  were  given  :  they  deserve,  and  shall  have  no  quarter,  at  my  hands  ; 
'  so  fire  away,  boys  ;  let  us  burn  them  out  like  a  nest  of  wasps  !' 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  pile  was  on  fire  at  twenty 
different  points  ;  and  instantly  a  sheet  of  flame,  carrying  with  it  a 
dense  volume  of  white  acrid  smoke,  shot  like  a  flood  into  the  cave. 
Impelled  by  a  fresh  night  breeze,  the  flames  licked  up  the  grass  with 
wondrous  rapidity  ;  and  then  getting  by  degrees  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  green  wood,  which  crackled,  and  seethed,  and  hissed,  as  if  in 
absolute  agony,  the  conflagration  became  intense,  and  the  roar  of  it 
terrific.  As  an  occasional  puff"  of  wind  turned  the  current  of  the 
blaze,  and  sent  the  smoke,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud,  upwards  to  the  stars, 
the  interior  of  the  cavern  was  illuminated  by  a  world  of  light;  the 
roof  glittered  as  if  it  was  studded  with  diamonds,  and  even  to  the 
back  recesses  the  fire  seemed  to  gild  the  v/alls  with  streaks  of 
burnished  gold. 

'  Keep  the  fire  o-oincr,'  shouted  the  fierce  o-ens-d'arme  to  his  com- 
rades  ;  '  the  smuggler  was  never  in  such  hot  quarters  before  j  and 
'  unless  he  is  the  devil  himself,  we  shall  roast  him  now.' 

The  men  needed  no  encouragement ;  at  least  a  dozen  of  them 
were  hewing  and  hacking  at  the  ilex  and  arbutus  and  holly-trees  that 
encompassed  the  cave  ;  while  the  rest  were  as  busily  employed  in 
conveying  the  same  to  the  hungry  flames.  It  was  a  strange,  savage, 
unearthly  scene  ;  and  from  the  excitement  and  occasional  coarse 
jokes  in  which  the  actors  indulged,  it  v/as,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  con- 
genial pastime  to  all  of  them  ;  but  it  was  the  pastime  of  fiends  and 
not  that  of  men. 

But  what  of  the  inmates  of  that  beleaguered  cave  ?  Agnese  had 
scarcely  concluded  her  arrangements  for  departure  when  the  roar  of 
the  fire  reached  her  ear,  and  this  was  instantly  followed  by  a  cloud  of 
acrid,  pungent  smoke  that  almost  stifled  her.  To  advance  in  the 
face  of  it  would  have  been  certain  death,  and  to  retreat  by  the  rock, 
a  fate  equally  to  be  dreaded.  For  a  few  moments  the  brave  girl 
was  speechless  with  dismay ;  but  as  she  approached  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  Grotta  the  sense  of  suffocation  became  less  intense,  and 
she  gradually  recovered  self-possession. 

'  Galofaro  was  quite  right  to  escape  when  he  did,'  said  Temple ; 
'  I   wish   I  had  followed  his  example  at  once,  or  rather  had  never 

*  returned  to  this  entombment.' 

'  We  should,  indeed,  have  taken  your  advice,'  said  Agnese, 
submissively  ;  '  but  it  would  have  been  a  faithless  act  towards  my 
'  father  not  to  have  returned  to  the  Grotta,  when  he  expected  us — 
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'  God  forgive  me  if,  in  trying  to  save  my  father,  I  have  brought 
'  this  great  trouble  on  you.' 

Then  the  poor  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept 
aloud. 

The  continuous  stream  of  smoke  that  poured  through  the  cave 
drove  them  to  the  far  corner  of  the  platform  to  escape  suffocation  ; 
and  here,  but  for  the  parapet  so  hastily  raised,  they  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  carbines  of  the  gens-d'armes  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  However,  till  daybreak  they  were  comparatively  safe  in 
this  position. 

But  what  an  interval  was  it  of  anxiety,  suspense,  and  even  despair 
to  each  of  them.  The  usually  '  wished-for  morrow,'  which  "so 
often  brings  hope  in  its  train,  buoys  up  the  sinking  mariner  with 
visions  of  help  never  to  be  realized,  and  even  lights  up  with  a 
momentary  flicker  the  lamp  of  expiring  life,  brought  no  hope  to 
them  ;  no  prospect  of  promise,  such  as  A4oses  enjoyed  from  Adount 
Nebo,  lifted  up  their  hearts  to  bless  the  coming  day  ;  but  rather,  as 
the  sun  rose  and  gilded  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills,  they  saw  the 
insecurity  of  their  position  increased  tenfold,  and  became  fully  aware 
that,  except  by  a  miracle,  escape  was  hopeless. 

This  conviction  was  followed  by  a  long  and  painful  pause  ;  and 
what  thronging  memories  it  brought  to  each,  but  especially  to 
Temple,  can  only  now  be  guessed — every  immoral  act  of  his  life, 
however,  his  filial  impiety,  the  desertion  of  his  friends,  and  his  perse- 
vering but  happily  fruitless  attempt  to  seduce  Agnese  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  rose,  we  may  be  sure,  like  so  many  spectres  before  his  mind's 
eye  at  that  moment. 

'  We  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire,'  said  Temple,  as  with  his 
eye  to  a  crack  he  counted  at  least  a  score  of  armed  men  patrolling 
the  ground  within  a  few  yards  of  the  staircase  ;  others,  too,  were 
posted  at  various  points  on  the  opposite  hill,  carbine  in  hand,  and 
watching,  like  so  many  lynxes,  for  their  devoted  prey.  '  I  must 
'  have  a  pipe,  Agnes,'  he  continued,  '  and  I  have  left  mine  within 
'  the  Grotta — tobacco  and  all  -,   do  get  it  for  me.' 

Agnese  rose  instantly  from  her  recumbent  position  ;  and  as  her 
fiorure  from  the  waist  upwards  became  visible  over  the  parapet,  a 
dozen  muzzles  were  at  once  levelled  at  her  head  ;  but  as  quickly 
they  were  again  lowered  without  a  trigger  having  been  touched. 
The  word  '  a  woman  !  a  woman  !'  had  been  passed  around,  and 
she  was  suffered  to  execute  her  errand  unscathed. 

Temple,  who  had  not  observed  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  gens- 
d'armes,  then  rose  and  seated  himself  on  a  block  of  stone,  and  while 
Agnese  lighted  a  match  and  applied  it  to  his  pipe,  he  puffed  away 
with  apparently  as  much  coolness  and  unconcern  as  a  Aloslem  when 
he  smokes  and  dreams  of  A4ecca.  But  his  head  was  above  the  line 
of  the  parapet ;  and  the  whifFs  of  tobacco  as  they  curled  upwards, 
pointed  out  the  spot  exactly.  Again,  the  carbines  were  raised  from 
the  opposite  hill,  and  this  time  the  Val-del-Orco  rung  with  the 
volley.     The  marksmen  did  their  work  too  surely  ;  one  bullet  passed 
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through  Temple's  brain,  and  as  he  staggered  forward  in  his  agony, 
Ao-nese  fell  over  him,  mortally  wounded  by  several  others. 

Believing  they  had  shot  dov/n  Galofaro,  the  men  raised  a  shout  of 
exultation  that  shook  the  valley. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  General  de  Leseleuc  had  arrived  on  the 
previous  evening  at  Ajaccio  on  a  visit  to  Mons.  le  Prefect ;  and,  being 
informed  of  the  death  of  De  Grenier  and  the  subsequent  attack  on  the 
Grotra,  had  him.self  walked  out,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de-camp, 
to  inspect  the  natural  fortress  now  made  famous  by  Galofaro's  name. 
The  General  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the  pcxans  of  triumph  raised 
by  the  gens-d'armes  at  their  supposed  victory. 

So  soon  as  the  fire  could  be  quenched,  he  ordered  four  picked 
men  to  enter  the  -cave,  and  to  bring  out  the  living  and  the  dead  from 
its  hold  ;  and  for  the  second  time  he  added  aloud,  '  On  no  account 
'  let  the  women  or  the  Englishman  be  injured.' 

When  after  an  hour's  delay  the  party  again  came  forth,  bringing 
v/ith  them  the  mute  woman,  the  wounded  but  still  living  Agnese, 
and  the  corpse  of  Temple,  the  General  became  almost  speechless 
with  pity  and  amazement — '  This  is  a  sad  job,  indeed,'  he  said  at 
length  ;  '  but  where's  Galofaro  r' 

To  that  question  the  gens-d'armes  could  only  assure  the  General 
that  they  had  searched  every  cranny  of  the  cave  minutely,  and  that 
the  smuggler  was  not  to  be  found.  But  Zara,  by  pointing  towards 
the  sea,  satisfied  the  General  that  Galofaro  had  made  his  escape. 
The  ambulance  that  had  conveyed  De  Grenier  to  the  hospital  was 
again  despatched  for  poor  Agnese ;  but  neither  the  General's 
solicitude  nor  the  skill  of  the  medical  officer  in  attendance  could 
arrest  the  tide  of  life,  now  ebbing  fast,  and  about  to  leave  the  fair 
wreck  stranded  on  the  shores  of  eternity.  Agnese  died  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  well,  the  first  trysting-place  betv/een  herself  and 
Temple;  and  the  remains  of  both,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General, 
were  consigned  to  one  tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  Ajaccio.  Three 
days  elapsed,  hov/ever,  before  these  heavy  tidings  could  be  conveyed 
to  Pendril,  deep  in  the  forest  of  Aitone  ;  and,  before  he  could  arrive 
at  Ajaccio,  the  last  ceremony  had  taken  place — the  dust  had  been 
given  to  the  dust,  and  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  alone  remained  to 
indicate  the  spot  where  Temple  and  Agnese  lay. 

Zara  entered  the  military  hospital  at  Corte  as  a  nurse,  in  which 
capacity  her  speechless  condition  proved  to  be  no  disadvantage. 

The  smuggler,  escaping  to  the  eastern  seas,  became  a  notorious 
pirate ;  and  to  this  very  day,  in  the  region  of  Ning-po,  her  Majesty's 
gun-boat  '  Cockchafer,'  though  commanded  by  one  of  the  smartest 
officers  in  the  British  navy — a  Dayrell  descended  from  Wild  Dayrell 
himself — pursues  Galofaro's  junk  in  vain. 
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CRICKET. 

Though  there  is  one  match  in  which  our  readers  will  be  chiefly  in- 
terested and  impatient  for  the  best  intelligence,  Eton  v.  Harrow, 
we  must  begin  with  an  outline  of  the  other  great  matches  of  the 
past  month. 

The  two  Universities,  as  usual,  before  trying  their  strength 
together,  gave  the  cognoscenti  of  those  much-frequented  grounds, 
Lord's  and  the  Oval,  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  opinion  of  their 
respective  powers. 

Against  the  Surrey  Club,  Cambridge  showed  fine  free  hitting  and 
magnificent  fielding,  though  they  did  not  win  ;  but  at  Lord's  the 
AL  C.  C.  found  them  not  as  strong  opponents  as  they  expected,  and 
the  remark  was,  that  by  their  style  of  play  you  would  hardly  think 
they  were  the  same  Eleven.  The  scores  were,  M.  C.  C.  124  and 
279  ;   Cambridge  61  and  98. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oxford  won  one  of  the  two  matches,  and 
that  against  the  more  formidable  opponents,  beating  Surrey,  playing 
on  their  own  ground  and  with  nine  of  the  best  of  the  Surrey  profes- 
sionals, with  Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Dowson  at  their  head.  But  against 
the  M.  C.  C.  Oxford  was  less  fortunate.  We  must  allude  to 
the  fortune  of  the  fray  and  allow  something  for  luck,  when  the 
same  side  that  went  down  for  67  in  the  first  innings,  proved  equal  to 
201  in  the  second.  The  AI.C.C.  scored  275,  enough  to  v/in  in  a 
single  innings.  Their  Eleven  was  very  strong,  especially  as  playing 
at  Lord's  ground,  on  which  no  man  can  feel  as  much  at  home  as 
those  who  are  always  used  to  its  peculiarities.  And  here  we  must 
observe  that  the  scores  of  Mr.  Buller,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Hon.  C.  G. 
Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Walker  have  been  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  season  among  amateurs  ;  and  among  the  profes- 
sionals, Jupp  and  Humphrey,  yclept  '  the  Surrey  Pets,'  who  always  go 
first  to  the  wickets,  *  to  kill  the  bowling,',  have  also  been  remarked 
for  almost  invariable  success.  These  preliminary  trials  seemed  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  Oxford.  Indeed  Oxford, 
strong  as  it  was  last  year,  could  now  boast  of  having  seven  bowlers, 
and  not  one  man  in  the  Eleven  who  had  not  proved  good  for  50  runs 
in  a  good  match.  The  result  was  that  Oxford  won  with  123  runs  to 
spare.  There  was  much  good  play  on  both  sides,  but  the  Cambridge 
were  weak  in  bowling.  The  Oxford  Eleven  were  decidedly  superior 
in  bowling  and  in  batting,  and,  though  difficult  to  compare,  where 
very  brilliant  things  were  done  on  both  sides,  we  feel  we  may  add,  in 
fielding  too.     About  13,000  persons  witnessed  the  play. 

This  makes  fifteen  victories  for  Oxford  against  fourteen  for  Cam- 
bridge and  two  unfinished — 31  matches  in  all  played  at  Lord's,  the 
first  being  in  1836,  though  the  Oxford  had  won  one  match  in  1829, 
when  the  Cantabs  accepted  an  invitation  to  play  at  Oxford. 

Two  matches  have  been  played  this  year  by  the  Gentlemen  v. 
The  Players,  the  victory  at  Lord's  being  the  first  for  ten  years. 

At  the  Oval  the  Gentlemen  lost  by  116  runs.     Indeed  they  have 
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never  yet  won  one  of  these  matches  at  the  Oval.  They  have  played 
Q,  lost  8,  and  i  was  left  unfinished.  Neither  Parr,  Hayward, 
Carpenter,  Jackson,  Anderson,  or  Tarrant  made  their  appearance  in 
this  match.  We  trust  that  this  season  will  see  the  last  of  that  folly 
which  in  »the  case  of  the  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  and  even  the 
Yorkshire  men  places  the  employed  and  the  employers  in  a  wrong 
position. 

Still  though  the  Gentlemen  lost  so  heavily  against  the  Players, 
they  won  at  the  Oval  a  far  more  hollow  game,  playing  'the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  South  V.  the  Players  of  the  South,'  Shaw,  Greenwood, 
and  Mortlock  giving  place  to  James  Lillywhite,  John  Lillywhite,  and 
Caesar,  the  rest  of  the  Players'  Eleven  being  the  same.  The  scores 
were — Players,  79  and  96.     Gentlemen,  233. 

But  how  came  the  Gentlemen  to  beat  a  well-selected  Eleven  of 
the  Players  at  Lord's — a  ground  where  professionals  usually  play  to 
advantage  ?  It  was  not  the  excellence  of  the  Gentlemen's  bowling, 
for  Mr.  Evans — whose  bowling  the  Players  called  throwing,  and  with 
some  justice  too — was  not  good  enough  even  for  a  change  in  the  match 
of  Oxford  V.  Cambridge.  The  truth  is,  the  Players,  from  playing  con- 
stantly against  bad  twenty-twos,  have  damaged  their  game.  Some  of 
them  have  gone  in  for  hard  hitting,  and  others,  like  Hayward,  have 
cramped  their  play  :  some  hit  where  they  ought  not  to  hit,  and  others 
fear  a  fieldsman  where  there  is  none.  This  we  have  heard  them 
confess  to  be  the  result  of  All  England  matches  in  the  countrv. 
George  Parr,  however,  keeps  his  old  form  and  almost  alone  showed 
like  his  former  self.  Of  the  extreme  activity  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  field  there  was  no  doubt,  and  the  catches  did  the  work.  The 
catch  made  by  the  younger  Grace  was  much  admired  as  a  model  of 
pluck  and  perseverance.  The  loss  of  Tarrant  to  the  Players  at  the 
last  moment  was  but  inadequately  made  up  by  Shaw.  Jackson  or 
James  Lillywhite,  if  they  could  have  been  had,  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable :    Lord's  is,  of  course,  the  ground  for  Tarrant. 

The  Eleven  Gentlemen  chosen  were  men  used  to  play  great 
matches  \  and  the  bowling  of  the  Players — now  you  can  have  a  good 
wicket  at  Lord's,  and  at  a  time  of  the  season  when  the  bowling  of 
the  Players  is  more  and  more  used  up  and  the  spin  taken  out  of  it — 
is  less  formidable  to  their  opponents.  The  batting  of  the  Gentle- 
men was  of  a  steadier  and  more  experienced  kind  throughout,  and 
there  was  less  of  the  sanguine  or  eager  style  than  we  have  seen  of 
late  years  in  the  tail  of  the  Eleven.  Also,  the  ground  of  Lord's,  now 
so  level,  is  less  fatal  to  this  style,  if  it  ever  breaks  out,  than  it  has 
been  heretofore.     The  score  must  tell  the  rest : — 
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E.  M.  Grace  .  23 

10 
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Gentlemen  Bowling.— First  Innings. 
Bennett  .  .  27  4.  56  r  o  o 
Wootton  .  .37-2  13  60  3  o  o 
Grundy     .     .  i  r  2  20       2        o       o 

Shaw    ...  22        12         20       o       o       o 
Hayward  .     .  21  8 


Second  Innings. 
3  I        10         o         o 

7  o       26  2         o 

9-1        6        12  o         o 


3+       3 


^3 


Players. 
Humphrey,  c  Cooper,  b  E.  M.  Grace 
Smith,  c  V.  E.  Walker,  h  Evans  . 
Mortlock,  c  Mitchell,  b  E.  M:  Grace 
T.  Hayward,  c  and  b  E.  M.  Grace    . 
Carpenter,  c  Cooper,  b  Evans i 


c  Lyttellon,  b  E.  M.  Grace 
c  Niaitland,  b  Evans     , 
c  Mitchell,  b  E.  M.  Grace 
c  and  b  E.  M.  Grace    . 
b  E.  M.  (jrace     .     . 
H.  H.  Stephenson',  c  Mitcliell,  b  E.  M.  Grace  16     c  E.  M.  Grace,  b  Evans 


1st  Inn. 

.   3S 

.    33 

.      4 

9 


2nd  Inn. 


Parr,  c  Lyttelton,  b  Evans  ....:.  13 

Bennett,  c  I.  D.  Walker,  b  E.  M.  Grace     .  2 

Grundy,  c  W.  G.  Grace,  b  Evans     ...  2 

Wootton,  not  out 7 

Shaw,  c  E.  M.  Grace,  b  Evans      .     .     .     .  o 

Leg-byes  3,  w  3,  n-b  i 7 

Total —  1  ■ 


St  Cooper,  b  R.  D.  Waike 
c  Lyttelton,  b  Maitland 
b  E.  M.  Grace    .     .     . 
b  E.  M.  Grace    .     .     . 

not  out 

Leg-bye  i,  w  7    .     . 
I  Total    .     . 


ard 


Gentlemen. 

E.  M.  Grace,  Esq.,  1  b  w,  b  Grundy 
W.  G.  Grace,  Esq.,  run  out     . 
R,  D,  Walker,  Esq.,  b  Grundy 
Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton,  b  Bennett  . 

B.  B.  Coopei-,  Esq.,  c  Shaw,  b  Hayw 
R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  not  out  . 

C.  F.  Buller,  Esq.,  b  Hayward 

F.  R.  Evans,  Esq.,  b  Wootton 
V.  E.  Walker,  Esq.,  b  Wootton  . 
I.  D.Walker,  Esq.,  c  Carpenter,  b  Hayward  o 
W.    F,    Maitland,    Esq.,    st   Stephenson,    b 

Wootton X     .     o 

Byes  2,  1-b  5,  w  I 8 

Total —198 


1st  Inn.  2n 

24.     c  Hayward,  b  Wootton 
3     c  Smith,  b  Wootton     . 
not  out 


18 

24 

70 

44 
o 

3 

4 


6 

o 

7 
o 

14 

60 

7 
3 
o 

17 
8 
—  140 

Inn. 

30 

34 
I 


not  out 6 


Byes  2,  1-b  2  . 

Total    . 


The  other  ereat  matches  of  the  month  have  been  the  two  Nottino-- 
ham  and  Surrey  matches,  Surrey  losing  at  Nottingham  but  winning 
the  most  interesting  contest  of  the  season,  by  one  wicket,  at  the  Oval. 
This  match  is  phiyed  with  such  earnest  rivalry  that  it  only  confirms 
us  in  the  wish  that  all  matches  were  so  made  as  to  carry  with  them 
the  deeper  feelings,  provided  always  they  are  the  better  feelings,  of  their 
respective  friends  and  partisans. 

Surrey  beat  Yorkshire  at  Sheffield,  but  this  match,  as  a  county 
match,  was  spoilt  by  the  non-appearance  of  Anderson,  Atkinson, 
Iddison,  Rowbotham,  and  E.  Stephenson. 

But  the  Public  School  Match  is,  after  all,  the  great  event  of  the 
season  ;  and  this  year  proved  no  exception  in  point  of  the  numbers 
who  thronged  to  this  ••  Cricket  Derby.'  Really,  by  this  time,  the 
meeting  deserves  that  name;  for  you  have  (proportionably)  the  same 
concourse,  not  only  of  pedestrians,  but  drags  and  carriages  of  every 
sort,  all  duly  Fortnum  and  Mason-ed  to  make  a  day  of  it.  How  else, 
but  as  of  a  Derby  Day,  should  we  speak  of  twelve  thousand  people  in 
the  space  of  Lord's — the  ground    kept  clear  by  ropes,  and  all  the 
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rivalry  between  (technically)  the  '  colts '  of  the  year,  some  half- 
dozen  of  whom  almost  always  vindicate  for  themselves  a  place  in 
the  All  England  or  Great  County  contests  for  years  to  come  ? 

The  weather  was  beautiful.  '  A  blazing  day  give  us  for  cricket,' 
we  always  used  to  say  j  at  least,  in  England,  though  as  to  the 
enervating  Baden-Baden,  or  Geneva  dog  days,  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  Cricket,  even  if  you  found  them  turf,  would  never  be  more 
than  an  importation  there. 

Such  was  the  time  \  and  the  place — perfection  !  No  pains  spared 
about  the  ground  :  the  boys  (excuse  us)  had  '  a  fair  stage,'  not  to  add 
'  no  favour,'  for  v/ho,  as  FalstafF  says,  '  with  a  heart  in  his  belly 
'  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,'  does  not  '  favour,'  and  most  truly 
sympathize  and  only  wish,  if  possible,  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
two-and-twenty — fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  ;  for  all, 
be  sure,  if  within  distance,  all  the  family  are  there — that  no  one 
should  go  disappointed  away  } 

Before  the  game  commenced,  the  preliminary  '  canters  '  in  the  way 
of  practising  at  stumps,  or  hats,  or  even  coats  laid  down,  of  course 
were  scrutinized  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  and  the  spirits  of 
Harrovians  a  little  raised  by  discerning,  as  last  year,  some  good 
straight  hitting  without  leaving  the  ground — -a  style  of  play  which 
argues  a  pov/er  and  steadiness  '  at  home,'  as  well  as  no  stumping 
from  going  out.  The  Etonians  also  hit  well  and  strong;  but  it  v/as 
observed  that  they  hit  more  across,  and  had  less  straight  play  than  their 
opponents.  But  in  point  of  size  and  stature  the  Etonians  looked  as 
men  opposed  to  boys  ;  the  one  tall,  and  set,  and  broad-shouldered  ;  the 
others,  slim  and  wiry,  though  very  active,  and  of  the  right  stuff 
withal. 

But  punctuality  being  the  order  of  the  day,  the  bell  rang,  the 
ground  was  cleared,  the  toss  made  for  innings,  and  Harrow  won, 
and,  of  course,  elected  to  'go  in.' 

This,  we  believe,  v/ent  a  long  way  to  settle  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
In  such  a  match  '  the  toss '  is  everything ;  because  the  Harrow 
seemed,  from  their  style  of  play,  sure  of  a  good  score;  and  this  once 
secured,  all  old  players  knov/  the  moral  effect,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  a  certain  depression  and  want  of  energy  and  confidence 
paralyses  the  powers,  and  dem.oralizes  the  side  ;  and,  quite  as  often, 
hurries  into  a  faster  game,  as  if  there  was  so  miUch  to  do,  every 
youth  who  takes  the  bat  late  in  the  day  after  the  exhausting  excitement 
of  so  many  hours  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  lookers-on.  In  such 
a  position,  only  the  most  exact  play  will  bear  you  out;  and  such, 
we  think,  was  not  quite  the  style  of  Eton. 

It  was  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  point  of  eleven  o'clock  that 
Hornby,  v/hose  fielding  as  well  as  batting  attracted  so  much  notice 
last  year,  led  off  by  cutting  the  first  ball  from  Lyttelton  for  three 
runs.  But  our  readers  have  already,  from  the  newspapers,  had 
enough  of  common  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Harrow  batting 
throughout  satisfied  the  oldest  and  most  critical  of  their  friends  ;  and 
every  Harrovian  can  guess   whom  we  must  mean  by  them.     The 
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innings  of  Amherst  had  great  merit,  with  some  defects.  There  was 
more  of  the  sensation  element,  and  less  of  the  straight  bat  than  was 
Harrow-lilce.  'Play  to  the  score,  and  not  to  the  ring,'  should  be 
the  motto.  As  to  the  bowling,  Lyttelton,  Harrington,  and  Walter 
bowled  well  at  times  ;  but,  as  with  all  young  bowlers,  if  you  can  only 
meet  and  quietly  kll  the  good  balls,  the  easier  sort  soon  come 
to  reward  your  patience,  of  which,  by  the  way,  in  many  cases, 
the  Harrovians  did  not  make  quite  as  much  as  their  friends  expected 
of  them,  being  rather  stiff  than  free  in  the  action  with  which  the 
wider  balls  were  attempted. 

The  Eton  fielding,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wanted  quickness. 
When  will  young  players  really  study  and  practise  the  most  efficient 
fielding?  But  there  were  not  many  palpable  mistakes  (and  these 
were  redeemed  by  two  good  catchesj,  while  the  Harrow  ran  up  a 
score  of  248  runs. 

The  Harrow  bowlers,  at  first  starting,  were  Amherst  and  Ark- 
wright,  the  heroes  of  last  year.  Arkwright  quickly  got  a  wicket, 
but  was  hit  twice,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  '  on  the  spot.'  Stow,  the 
captain  of  the  side,  showed  great  judgment  in  immediately  changing 
Arkwright  for  his  other  slow  bowler.  Money.  For  this  we  give 
him  great  credit.  All  young  bowlers  have  their  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  as  regards  accuracy,  and  few  get  right  under  the  cruel  operation 
of  balls  swiped  among  the  carriages,  and  cheers  resounding  for  their 
opponents  ;  and  therefore  the  promptitude  of  the  change,  before  the 
prestige  was  gone,  deserved  success,  and  had  it.  Money's  slow 
bowling — slow  underhand — may  be  deemed  the  chief  feature  in 
the  day's  play.  It  was  not  the  rubbish  called  underhand  now-a- 
days,  but  a  la  Clarke — quite  of  the  right  sort.  Several  of  the  Etonians 
showed  a  good  form  of  play  against  the  very  steady  bowling  of 
Amherst;  but  Micklem  alone  seemed  at  home  with  the  slows. 
Lubbock,  it  is  true,  tried  his  best  and  played  well ;  but  was  re- 
peatedly in  difficulties.  The  truth  is,  to  play  slow  bowling  requires 
knowledge  of  a  rare  kind  ;  with  fast  bowling  you  deal  (nearly)  with 
straight  lines,  with  slovv^  bowlingr  you  deal  v/ith  curves,  and  have  also  to 

c^y  ,  •111 

contend  with  a  certain  ocular  illusion,  which  not  one  m  a  hundred 
dreams  of,  in  jucigir.g  length  or  distances.  Add  to  this,  you  require 
a  degree  of  composure  and  of  self-com.mand  which  nothing  can  give, 
save  a  conviction  and  experience  that  there  is  one  way  that  answers, 
and  one  only,  without  calculating  for  more  than  your  share  of  luck. 

To  our  young  friends  we  would  say,  if  any  of  you  are  mortified  by 
want  of  a  score  "against  '  those  abominable  slows  '  take  comfort,  set  to 
v/ork  to  find  out  the  secret  to  which  we  allude,  and  try  again  on 
quite  another  principle.  Remember  that  old  Clarke's  slows  were 
never  beaten  by  the  players,  however  used  to  it,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  the  match  in  which  slows  were 
tried,  but  that,  it  on  the  spot,  and  bowled  with  good  judgment,  and 
worthy  of  the  name  of  bowling,  they  succeeded  as  long  as  they 
deserved  to  succeed.  Slov/  balls,  if  quite  straight,  must  be  hit 
straight,  and  hit  along  the  ground,  too;   and  all  you  score  is  about 
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one  run  for  three  perils  of  stumping  if  you  like  that  game  :  for  the 
bowler  (if  at  all  like  Mr.  V.  Walker)  and  the  near  fieldsmen  will 
save  nearly  all  straight  hits. 

One  fast  bowler,  Hartley,  appeared  very  promising ;  though  we 
should  particularly  advise  him  to  beware  of  over-bowling  himself 
by  straining  after  pace. 

The  Harrow  fielding  was  very  good,  and  beyond  the  average  all 
round.'  We  would  particularize  that  of  Richardson,  Boyson,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Evetts,  as  very  good.     The  innings  closed  for  86. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Etonians  appeared  again  at  the  wickets  to 
follow  their  innings  ;  but  the  character  of  the  play  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  former  inning-s.  During;  the  last  half-hour  runs 
came  quickly,  and  the  game  closed  at  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
with  60  runs  for  four  wickets,  thus  leaving  Eton  a  hope  of  saving 
innin2;s. 

On  Tuesday,  at  five  minutes  past  eleven,  play  was  resumed  ;  but 
with  the  bowlers  and  field  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest,  it  was  soon 
made  clear  that  Eton  could  not  even  make  the  100  runs  required  to 
save  the  innings  ;  and  before  one  o'clock  the  match  was  over, 
G.  Barrington,  the  last  man,  hitting  a  high  hit  to  leg,  which  was 
caught  by  Evetts,  and  Eton  was  beaten  in  one  innings  and  51  runs 
to  spare. 

It  was  remarked  as  rather  extraordinary  that,  in  the  match  of  last 
year,  the  same  hitter  was  caught  by  the  same  fieldsman  at  the  finish 
of  the  match. 

Then  came  the  cheering  and  the  noise,  and  then  the  quiet  con- 
versation amongst  the  old  fellows  of  both  sides,  about  how  it  all 
happened.  Harrovians  might  well  be  pleased  with  another  victory, 
and  proud  of  the  good  play  all  round  shown  by  their  boys,  as  well  as 
of  the  admirable  management  by  Stow,  the  Harrow  Captain,  whose 
placing  of  the  field,  and  judicious  changes  of  the  bowling,  showed 
the  eye  of  a  general,  and  gave  promise  of  one  more  real  cricketer  in 
days  to  come.  We  say  the  more  of  this  because,  without  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and  the  right  change  at  the  right  time,  no 
side  can  be  said  to  bring  its  forces  all  to  bear,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  same  in  effect  as  having  them  not  at  all.  A  good  manager 
should  detect  at  once  when  a  certain  bowler  is  understood,  his  pace 
known,  and  the  batsman's  eye  is  on  the  ball,  and  his  play  in  the 
ascendant.  Then  is  the  moment  to  make  the  change,  and  not  (as 
too  common)  when  the  swiping  has  commenced,  the  field  all  de- 
moralized, and  the  other  side  confident  as  to  the  result. 

The  Etonians  had  a  little,  but  only  a  little  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  luck  ran  against  them.  On  the  whole,  this  is  true  ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  side  won.  1l\\2X  for  tun  a  fortes  ad- 
juvat — that  your  luck  lasts  no  longer  than  your  confidence — is  true 
also  ;  and  there  always  does  appear  to  be  a  fatality  in  cricket  against 
the  side  which  once  begins  to  go  to  the  bad.  So  much  we  will  say 
for  the  losers,  that  we  do  not  think  that,  with  young  players,  the 
measure  of  their  defeat  is  any  exact  test  of  the  measure  of  their 
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inferiority.  The  intensity  of  the  excitement  in  such  a  match,  with 
thousands  of  hearts  in  sympathy,  and  voices  resonant  at  every  effort, 
is  really  more  than  happens  i«  a  life  to  try  the  composure  of  common 
mortals  ;  and  even  the  loss  of  the  toss  placed  the  losers  far  more 
than  the  winners,  in  a  position  to  have  the  worst  of  the  day  against 
them.  But  to  Etonians,  both  old  and  young,  we  offer  one  or  two 
words  of  friendly  advice  : 

To  the  young — (r.)  Unless  you  thoroughly  understand  the  theory 
of  slow-bowling,  no  future  match  will  be  safe,  though  you  can  show 
even  the  finest  play  against  swift  round-arm  bowling. 

(2.)  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  believe  that  you  cannot  play  at 
Lord's.  That  Lord's  tries  all  young  players,  as  a  ground  as  different 
from  most  other  grounds  as  a  sloping  metal  billiard-table  is  from 
a  flat  wooden  one,  is  true  enough.  Still,  the  fact  is,  Etonians  used 
to  win,  and  win  at  a  time  when  their  own  ground  was  more  dead 
than  it  is  now — and  win  laurels  by  land,  without  losing  their  place 
upon  the  water  either.  No,  no  ;  do  not  mistake  the  cause  of  your 
defeats  :  it  lies  in  the  training.  So  far  is  true  :  there  is  no  ground 
on  which  a  sensational  and  cross-hitting  style  of  play  is  sooner  found 
out  than  it  is  at  Lord's.  Harrow  has  already  established  a  straight 
bat  and  a  stay-at-home  game  as  the  rule  of  the  Eleven.  Until  Eton 
does  the  same,  to  the  same  extent,  luck  will  always  seem  against 
them,  because  any  accidental  bias  will  carry  the  ball  past  a  sloping 
bat.  Until  we  saw  Harrow  play  last  year,  we  thought  straight  play 
going  out  of  the  land,  and  almost  gone  for  ever.  The  almost  in- 
variable score  of  Mr.  Buller  depends  on  so  much  wood  between  his 
wicket  and  the  bowler. 

To  older  Etonians  we  would  say.  Don't  cry  down  your  own  men, 
as  an  apology  for  your  own  disappointment.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  make  them  win.  Do  as  the  old  Harrovians  have  long  done — 
show  the  boys  the  way  to  do  better.  The  difference  of  the  two 
schools  is  just  this,  which  shows  how  much  is  in  your  own  power — 
Eton  plays  the  game  most  natural,  and  as  young  fellows  :  Harrow  plays 
the  game  only  to  be  dunned  into  them,  contrary  to  all  boyish  ten- 
dencies and  intuitions,  by  their  old  fellows.  In  these  days,  the  cry 
is  that  there  is  no  little  education  in  the  playing-fields — a  consolation 
to  those  fathers  who  pay  so  much,  and  reap  so  little  from  the  school. 
We  mean  no  offence  ;  for  nine  boys  out  of  ten  will  learn  nothing 
very  appreciable  under  any  school  system  whatever.  We  say,  then, 
let  the  said  out-of-door  education  be  up  to  the  mark. 

Lastly,  encourage  the  boys  to  play  with  good  humour  ;  never  en- 
courage them  to  sully  their  minds  with  the  notion  that  all  umpires 
are  cheats.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  no  umpires  are  to  be 
found  at  Lord's  who  would  not  deem  unfair  decisions  the  part  of 
fools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  honesty  of  the  matter.  We  have 
played  cricket  for  many  years,  and  always  felt  acquiescence  in  deci- 
sions— as  a  principle,  however  little  satisfied  in  point  of  fact — to  be 
quite  conventional  with  all  true  cricketers.  Experience  has  made 
the    old   professional    umpires   sharper-eyed   and  better  judges   than 
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most  others,  even  in  a  place  to  see  ;  and  as  to  outsiderSj  the  thing  is 
absurd.     We  subjoin  the  score  : 


Harrow. 


A.  N.  Hornby,  Esq.,  b  Walter  .  .27 
H.  H.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  c  Walter, 

b  Lyttelton 21 

Hon.    J.   Amherst,    c   Ponsonby,    b 

Alexander 85 

J.  M.  Richardson,  Esq.,  b  Lyttelton  24 
W.  Evetts,  Esq.,  c  Alexander,  b  Bar- 

rington 18 

C.  M.  H.  Sto'.v,  Esq.,  not  out      .     .32 

Eton.  i.st  Inn. 

Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  b  Money i 

S.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  c  Montgomery,  b  Arkwright.     o 
L.  Micklem,  Esq.,  c  and  b  Money    .     .     . 
Hon.  S.  G.  Lyttelton,  b  Amherst     .     .     . 

A.  F.  Walter,  Esq.,  b  Money 

C.  R.  AJexander,  Esq.,  1  b  w,  b  Amherst    . 
E.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  c  Montgomerv,  b  Hartley 

W.  W.  Phipps,  Esq.,  b  Hartley ' i 

E.  AVakeman,  Esq.,  run  out 5 

T.  Phipps,  Esq.,  not  out 3 

W.  B.  Barrington,  Esq.,  st  Stow,  b  Money     .     3 

Byes  2,  1-b  2,  v/  2 6 

Total —86 


W.  B.  Money,  Esq.,  b  Wakeman    .     8 
T.    Hartley,    Esq.,    c  Barrington,    b 
Wakeman o 

Lord  H.  Butler,  c  Walter,  b  Wakeman  o 

C.  L.  Ark'.vright,  Esq.,  run  out       .      i 

J.  A.  Boyson,  Esq.,  b  Lyttelton  .     .17 

Byes  6,  1-b  6,  w  3       .     .      .     .15 


27 
I 
2 
2 

3  5 


Total 248 

2nd  Inn. 

b  Money i 

c  Money,  b  Amherst      .   12 

c  and  b  Money     ...     3 

not  out 10 

c  Montgomer}'-,  b  Money    7 

not  cut 25 


No-ball  . 
Total 


I 
—  60 
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Although  it  is  not  until  Augu.st  that  the  creara  of  the  yacht  racing,  the  I.>1g 
of  Wight  and  South  Coast  Regattas,  takes  place,  wo  have  already  had  a  more 
than  usually  brilliant  London  yachting  season,  in  addition  to  several  inte- 
resting matches  on  the  coast.  We  alluded  last  month  to  the  races  to 
Harwich  of  the  Royal  Thames  and  Royal  London,  but  owing  to  the  pressure 
on  our  space  were  compelled  to  omit  another  of  the  R.  T.  Y.  C.'s  races  from 
Gravesend  to  Rydo,  for  which  a  grand  entry  was  secured.  Amongst  other 
clippers  were  the  energetic  Commodore's  Xantha,  ■which  has  been  very  indus- 
trious this  season.  Lord  Londesborough's  Albertine,  Mr.  Duppa's  Alarm,  the 
heroine  of  a  hundred  fights,  Mr.  Chamberlayne's  Arrow,  Mr.  Broad  wood's 
fine  schooner  the  Witchcraft,  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby's  lugger  the  New 
Moon,  Mr.  Morice's  Marina,  Mr.  Abbot-Dunbar's  Pearl,  the  Gipsy,  Brunette, 
Circe,  Fleur-de-Lys,  Night  Thought,  Yolante  Christabel,  Goulden  Yanitee, 
and  several  others.  Some  excitement  was  caused  by  a  protest  entered  by 
Mr.  Broadwood  against  the  Alarm  for  not  being  in  sea-going  trim,  as  the 
conditions  of  the  race  demanded ;  but  Lord  do  Pos,  on  visiting  the  old 
clipper,  pronounced  the  charge  unfounded.  The  vessels  got  away  about 
midday,  and  down  to  Southend  there  were  several  interesting  change.*!,  the 
Fleur-de-Lys,  Xantha,  and  Arrow  alternately  holding  second  place,  though 
the  lead  was  to  this  point  kept  by  the  Marina.  Two  or  three  miles  below  the 
Nore  the  Arrov,-  took  first  place,  wdiich  she  kept  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  Alarm,  Marina,  and  Xantha  were  in  turns  the  second  in  com- 
mand. As  evening  drew  on  the  wind  became  very  shifty,  and  during  the 
night  died  av.'ay  almost  to  nothing ;  but  early  in  the   morning  it  freshened, 
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and  passing  Dungeness,  the  Arrow  was  leading  by  half  a  mile  from  the  Alarm, 
the  latter  having  gained  considerably  during  the  last  hour,  Aibertine,  Marina, 
Pearl,  and  Witchcraft  astern  at  various  intervals.  Vvc  cannot  follow  minutely 
the  remaining  features  of  the  race.  Suliice  it  to  say  that  the  Arrow  drifted 
in  first,  the  wind  having,  after  sundry  tantalising  changes,  again  dropped,  the 
Marina  and  Alarm  following  as  fast  as  the  tide  would  take  them,  Lord  Alfred 
Paget's  boat  next,  a  couple  of  hours  later  followed  by  the  Pearl,  Witchcraft, 
Aibertine,  and  Brunette.  The  Arrow  did  the  distance — which,  taking  into 
account  the  tackings  and  beatings,  may  be  roughly  put  down  at  300  miles — 
in  about  38  hours  20  minutes,  which,  considering  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
the  dead  beat  to  the  foreland,  is  good  work  indeed.  At  Harwich,  too,  wo  had 
good  sjiort,  the  Pegatta  being,  as  usual,  higlily  appreciated  by  yachtsmen. 
The  Poyal  Harwich,  one  of  the  most  sportsmanlike  and  inexpensive  of  Poyal 
Yacht  Clul  s,  has  for  several  years  drawn  together  a  goodly  muster  of  the 
genuine  salt,  and  the  present  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  the  Violet, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Arcedeckne,  the  popular  Commodore  of  the  R.  L.  Y.  C, 
Gloriana,  Mr.  A.  O.  Wilkinson,  the  Avalon,  Christabel,  Yolante,  Peveri, 
Y\'atsrwitch,  Magic,  Goulden  Yanitee,  and  several  others  Vv^hose  owners  Avero 
enjoying  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  London  season.  The  principal 
event  was  for  a  prize  of  50/.  with  15/^.  for  second  boat,  lol.  of  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  M.  Wills,  a  Liberal  candidate  for  the  borough,  whose  liberality,  how- 
ever, we  observe  has  not  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  as  he  was 
not  elected.  j\lr.  \Y.  Gordon's  Niobe,  the  Christabel,  Yolante,  and  Surf  were 
entered,  but  the  issue  was  confined  to  the  first  three  especially,  and  during 
the  first  round  was  very  interesting ;  but  in  the  second  '  lap ' — to  use  a  pedes- 
trian expression — the  Yolante  carried  away  her  topmast,  and  was  thus  placed 
hors  de  comhat.  The  Christabel  won  by  two  minutes,  but  having  to  allow 
Niobe  five  and  a  half  minutes,  the  latter  of  course  took  first  prize.  In  the 
minor  race  for  smaller  yachts,  the  Yampire,  Dewdrop,  and  Queen  were 
entered,  but  the  Queen  and  Yampire  had  it  all  to  themselves,  Mr.  Formbv's 
boat  soon  falling  astern.  The  Queen,  in  addition  to  a  slight  allowance  for 
tonnage,  had  the  lead  throughout,  and  won  by  more  than  five  minutes.  The 
third  was  a  schooner  race  under  thirty-five  tons  ;  but  the  competitors  kindly 
agreed  to  include  Mr.  Courtauld's  boat,  the  Eeverie,  forty-one  tons.  The 
Ariel  and  Y\'aterwitch  were  entered  against  her,  and  the  former  led  soon 
after  starting,  and  won  easily  by  several  minutes,  Mr.  Courtauld  contenting 
himself  with  the  second  prize.  A  fourth  race  for  little  ships  gave  rise  to  a 
protest,  but  we  believe  the  Satanella,  Captain  Bennett,  which  finished  first, 
received  the  prize.  Some  rowing  matches  followed,  which  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  an  Antwerp  crew  winning  principally  through  the  superiority 
of  their  boat.  The  Royal  Y'estern  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland  also  had  three 
capital  days  at  Queenstown.  For  the  principal  race  open  to  all  rigs  they  had 
the  following  entries — Mosquito,  Mr.  Houldsworth  ;  Avalanche,  ISIr.  YTieelcr; 
A voca.  Captain  O'Brien;  Kilmeney,  Mr.  A.  Finlay  ;  Enid,  Mr.  F.  Scovell ; 
Glance,  Mr.  J.  Johnston.  The  Enid  started  very  slowly,  and  Mosquito  took 
the  lead  in  grand  style.  Eventually  the  race  was  confined  to  these  two,  Enid 
having  caught  the  iron  clipper,  and  then  been  again  passed  by  her,  and  the 
Mosquito  was  apparently  all  over  a  winner  when  she  was  run  ashore  by  the 
pilot.  The  Enid  won  by  over  five  minutes,  but  lost  to  the  Glance  by  time 
for  tonnage.  Four  of  the  same  yachts  sailed  the  next  day  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Cup,  but  the  Mosquito's  bad  luck  followed  her,  and  there  being  no 
wind,  the  match  had  to  be  resailed  the  next  day,  when  she  won  anyhow. 
The  Panelagh  Yacht  Club  (London)  originally  established  for  above-bridge 
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sailing,  has  been  recently  driven  further  a-field  by  the  progress  of  civihsatioa 
and  bridges  (especially  the  latter).  They  had  a  capit;d  day's  sailing  on  the 
ist  ultimo  from  Erith  to  the  Chapman's  and  back.  Among  the  tiny  clippers 
entered  were  the  ^rolite,  Gipsy,  Nikomi,  Dione,  Colleen  Bawn,  and  Octoroon. 
The  race  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Octoroon,  the  wind,  which  was  very  strong, 
suiting  her  exactly,  and  she  won  all  the  way,  the  Dione,  Gipsy,  and  ^rolite 
followin2; ;  the  latter  took  second  prize  by  tonnage  allowance.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  the  E.  L.  Y.  C.  had  their  small  match,  but  were  not  equally 
favoured  by  Boreas,  who  absented  himself  in  his  characteristically  rude 
manner.  Foul  wind  or  no  wind  appeared  to  be  equally  good  for  the  Octoroon, 
and  she  won,  though  Mr,  Cuthbert's  Vampire  stuck  to  her  very  closely,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  match  led  at  one  time  a  long  way.  It  was,  how- 
ever, all  day  such  a  mere  drifting  match,  that,  though  quite  ladies"  weather, 
we  fancied  even  the  fair  sex  would  have  welcomed  a  little  more  wind.  The 
Dudu  took  the  second  prize,  and  the  Algerine  and  Gipsy  the  prizes  in  the 
lower  class.  The  next  day's  match  in  theE.  T.  Y.  C.  promised  to  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  race  between  the  Yampire  and  Dudu,  and  as  there  was  a  fair 
S.E.  breeze  a  good  day's  sailing  was  looked  forward  to.  The  match  was  very 
interesting  as  far  as  it  went,  but  off  Xorthfleet  the  Dudu  carried  away  her 
bowsprit  so  short  that  she  had  to  be  towed  into  Gravesend,  the  Yampire 
being  thus  left  to  execute  21,  pas  seul  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  Being 
determined  to  make  a  busy  week  of  it,  the  committee  had  fixed  their 
Corinthian  match  for  the  following  day,  the  5th,  and  though  the  famous 
Kitten  and  the  Whisper  were  entered,  they  did  not  start,  so,  strangely  enough, 
the  race  was  again  left  to  Yampire  and  Kitten,  this  making  the  third  time 
that  they  had  sailed  in  company  during  the  week.  The  Dudu  had  a  bor- 
rowed bowsprit,  which  was  rather  over-long,  but  in  other  respects  the  efifects 
of  her  accident  on  the  previous  day  had  been  rectified.  The  match  was 
virtually  a  repetition  of  the  two  previous  da3-s,  for  the  Dudu  made  a  good 
stand  against  the  Yampire  down  to  Holy  Haven  ;  the  latter  won  again,  the 
Dudu  making  the  resemblance  too  complete  by  again  coming  to  grief,  and 
having  to  house  her  topmast.  Altogether  it  was  a  capital  day  for  the.  display 
of  amateur  seamanship,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  most  of  the  necessary 
ojjerations  were  got  through  with  remarkable  expedition.  This  was  the  last 
match  of  the  Eoyal  Thames,  who  have  this  year  eclipsed  all  their  former 
efforts,  and  can  look  back  with  unmixed  pleasure  upon  the  results  of  their 
season.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Club,  who  generally  manage  to  get  a  good 
day's  sport  out  of  their  matches,  finished  their  season  on  the  i8th  ultimo, 
when  they  had  everything  they  could  wish  for,  sailors'  weather  and  good  entries, 
the  Queen,  Dudu,  Octoroon,  Satanella,  and  Algerine,  all  of  which  .started. 
The  first-named  had  the  best  of  it  from  the  very  first :  but  the  race  between 
the  others  was  a  great  sight,  and  the  state  of  the  wind  compelled  so  many 
changes  of  sail  that  the  crews  were  kept  fully  occupied,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  spectators  on  the  steamer  if  not  of  themselves.  The  breeze  held 
until  past  Gravesend,  on  the  return  to  Erith,  and  the  Dudu  again  took 
second  honours,  but  it  was  a  very  close  thing,  and  we  thought  the  Satanella 
would  have  beaten  her  on  the  return  home.  Y^ith  the  exception  of  a  little 
match  of  the  Eanelagh  Club,  this  brings  the  Thames  season  to  a  close,  and  we 
only  hope  to  see  as  good  entries,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  a  little  more 
wind,  next  year.  During  the  present  month  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be,  for 
yachtsmen  at  least,  '  the  cynosure  of  wondering  eyes,'  and  we  trust  in  our 
next  bulletin  to  have  j)lenty  of  news  from  that  quarter  for  our  readers. 
Henley  Eegatta  was  as  delightful  as  ever,  and  though  the  weather  on  the 
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second  day  was  anything  but  propitious,  the  atmosphere  could  not  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  spectators.  The  first  day's  race  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
showed  some  fine  rownng  between  the  London  Rowing  Club  and  Third 
•  Trinity,  Cambridge,  with  the  redoubtable  Lawes  as  stroke.  The  balance  of 
stj'le  was  undoubtedly  with  the  Londoners,  who,  though  a  very  light  lot, 
were  beautifully  together,  and  did  forty-four  strokes  within  the  minute 
without  losing  their  uniformity.  The  Eton  '  boys/  though  considerably 
heavier  than  the  London  '  men,'  were  not  equal  to  last  year  in  their  rowing  ; 
but  this  is  not  saying  anything  very  violent  against  them,  for  in  1864,  the 
Etonians,  though  not  entered  for  the  Grand  Challenge,  were  decidedly  the 
best  crew  at  the  Regatta.  Their  coxswain  this  year  was  a  very  indifferent 
performer,  and  especially  in  the  grand  heat  of  the  Ladies'  Plate  displayed  his 
unsteadiness  most  disagreeably,  fouling  Lawes's  crew  several  times  during 
the  race.  The  Third  Trinity  men  were  a  remarkably  heavy  and  strong  lot, 
and  boasting  as  they  did  five  of  this  year's  Cambridge  Eight,  would  have 
been  a  '  caution '  had  they  been  well  together.  This  sine  qua  non  was,  how- 
ever, wanting,  and  in  its  absence  the  little  Londoners  won  the  trial  heat 
easily.  The  race  was  very  interesting  for  half  a  mile,  the  Etonians  and 
Cambridge  men  alternately  looking  formidable,  though  London  had  almost 
from  the  first  a  little  the  best  of  it.  At  the  Poplars,  London  were  winning 
easily,  and  Cambridge  outrowed  Eton  and  took  second  place,  though  the 
young  ones  pressed  them  most  pluckily.  The  London  men  had  oars  weighted 
with  lead  in-board,  and  with  blades  shorter  and  wider  than  usual.  The 
object  of  the  alteration  was  to  get  forward  quicker,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
accomplished,  as  both  on  the  first  and  second  day  the  Londoners  rowed 
more  strokes  to  the  minute  than  any  of  their  antagonists  ;  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  does  not  involve  a  shortening  of  the  stroke,  which  must  ever 
be  fatal  to  success  in  a  first-class  race.  Though  the  London  men  were  so 
admirably  schooled,  that  the  tendency  to  shorten  their  strokes  was  counter- 
acted, we  have  since  had  a  decided  instance  of  what  we  may  call  the  short- 
ening tendency  of  the  leaded  handles.  At  Stourport  Regatta,  a  fair  crew  of 
the  Ariel  Club  rowed  with  oars  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  London  men  at 
Henley,  and  wlien  pressed  they  rowed  a  great  number  of  strokes  in  the 
minute  ;  but  the  rowing  was  so  short  and  hurried  as  to  be  quite  unequal  to 
propel  their  boat  at  the  desired  speed,  and  the  very  facility  of  getting  quickly 
forward  made  them  wild.  The  Grand  Heat  for  the  Challenge  Cup  between 
Kingston  (the  holders)  and  London  was  anxiously  looked  forward  to,  and 
crowds  of  cocknej's  had  arrived  by  special  to  see  the  race.  London's  rowing 
in  the  trial  liad  brought  them  hosts  of  friends  ;  but  the  Kingston  men  were  a 
magnificently  powerful  team  ;  and  though  their  appearance  was  not  so  taking 
as  that  of  the  Londoners,  the  evident  strength  of  the  crew  seemed  to  tell 
that,  win  or  lose,  they  were  equal  to  going  the  distance  at  topmost  speed,  and 
having  won  the  previous  year,  they  were  the  fa^^ourites  at  5  and  6  to  4.  The 
result  showed  that  the  layers  of  odds  had  right  on  their  side,  for  after  the  first 
few  strokes,  in  which  London  got  away  rather  unevenly,  the  holders  showed 
slightly  in  front,  and  though  Eenner,  with  a  brilliant  spurt,  drew  level  for  a 
moment,  the  Kingston  went  away  again,  and  despite  the  gallant  efforts  of 
their  opponents,  the  Kingston  men  arrived  at  the  finish  easy  winners, 
thus  holding  the  great  rowing  prize  of  the  world,  the  Grand  Challenge  Vase 
for  two  years  in  succession,  an  achievement  which  has  been  seldom  per- 
formed by  any  club.  The  Stewards  on  the  first  day  between  Third  Trinity 
and  Kingston  was  a  rather  easy  victory  for  the  former,  the  Kingstoners 
having  had  less  practice  together  in  their  four  than  in  the  eight,  while  the 
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Cambridge  lot  was  vastly  superior  to  their  eight.  The  final  heat  against 
London,  the  holders,  was  one  of  the  grandest  races  ever  seen,  the  Cambridge 
men  being  marvellously  strong  and  heavy,  and  the  Londoners  ro'>ving  to- 
gether to  perfection,  but  being  a  light  crew.  All  up  the  course  it  looked 
anybody's  race,  and  at  Poplar  Point  the  Londoners  had  a  slight  lead,  but  on 
coming  into  the  straight,  the  weight  of  Third  Trinity  began  to  tell,  and  inch 
by  inch  they  drew  up  until  they  showed  in  front,  and  going  on,  got  nearly 
clear,  though  London  put  on  such  a  fine  spurt  at  the  finish  that  the  verdict 
was  a  bare  half  length.  For  the  Wyfold,  the  second  L.  K.  C.  crew  had  in  the 
trial  to  meet  the  second  Third  Trinity  four,  and  it  was  another  contest 
between  the  feather  weights  a,nd  the  heavies,  the  London  Wyfold  being  even 
lighter  than  the  Stewards'  four  ;  but  the  result  was  different,  as  the  Cam- 
bridge men  were  all  abroad,  while  the  Londoners  drew  away  and  won  with 
the  greatest  ease.  On  the  second  day,  however,  they  could  not  get  away 
from  Kingston,  the  holders,  and  the  latter,  who  were  very  strong  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat,  held  them,  and  eventually  rowing  them  down,  though  the  first 
half  of  the  race  gwas  very  interesting.  The  Ladies'  Plate,  between 
Third  Trinity  and  Eadley,  was  of  course  easy  work  for  the  Cambridge 
head  boat,  but  they  had  more  to  do  against  Eton  on  the  second  day, 
thouo^h  they  won  most  decidedly  by  a  succession  of  fouls,  and  the 
tactics  of  the  Eton  coxsv;ain  being  unconscionably  aggressive.  The 
Pairs  were  expected  to  be  a  gi'eat  race,  and  the  first  heat  between  ^yoodgate 
and  '  'Wells,'  May  and  Fenner,  and  the  Cambridge  pair,  w&s  a  fine  exhibition 
of  rowing.  Yfoodgate  and  partner  stood  a  great  chance  more  than  once,  but 
the  Londoners  being  perfectly  together,  were  invincible,  and  the  final  against 
a  famous  couple  of  bygone  days,  who  had  walked  over  for  their  heat,  was  a 
mere  paddle.  The  contending  couple  entered  as  Mariner  and  Guest,  but 
have  both  appeared  before  on  these  waters  in  their  proper  names.  After  the 
race  May  and  Fenner  were  entlmsiastically  cheered,  as,  having  been  '  gruelled  ' 
in  two  races  for  the  Grand  Challenge  and  Stewards,  winning  the  pairs  in 
hollow  style  was  a  great  performance.  The  trial  heats  of  the  Diamond  Sculls 
were  very  dull,  Lawes  and  Michell  vv^inning  in  the  easiest  style  ;  but  the  final, 
when  they  met  Woodgate,  proved  a  great  race.  Between  Lawes  and  Michell 
it  was  a  very  close  thing,  but  Michell,  being  fresher  and  livelier,  got  away  at 
last ;  and,  though  Lawes  kept  him  well  at  work,  the  race  was  not  in  doubt 
from  the  Point.  Woodgate,  w^ho  went  from  the  worst  station,  appeared  out- 
paced at  half  a  mile,  but  near  the  finish  was  gaining  rapidh'.  Of  course, 
there  were  the  usual  local  races,  in  which,  however,  we  could  not  discern 
anything  worthy  of  notice.  "We  were  sorry  to  miss  Lord  Camoys,  as  his 
presence  on  the  lawn  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  has  been  a  time-honoured 
feature  of  the  liegatta  ;  and  we  trust  that  on  the  next  occasion  he  may  be 
Avell  enough  to  attend,  though  the  v.eather  on  the  second  day  was  bad  enough 
to  keep  Hercules  at  home. 

Following  close  upon  Henley  came  Barnes — a  regatta  which  always 
commands  a  good  entry.  London  and  Kingston  met  for  the  fours, 
and  a  grand  race  was  the  result,  but  Kingston  had  most  power  at  the 
close,  and  though  London  spurted  up  level  they  could  not  sustain  it, 
and  the  Kingstonians  went  away  again.  For  the  Pairs  ]\Iay  and  Fenner  were 
opposed  by  Woodgate  and  Shepherd,  who  confounded  the  uninitiated  by 
entering  as  Bradford  and — we  forget  the  second  name.  They  will  be  remem- 
bered as  brilliant  performers  a  year  or  two  back,  but  having  had  no  practice 
together  recently,  we  expected  to  see  a  little  unevenness.  In  this  we  were 
agreeably  disappointed,  as  they  rowed  marvellously,  and  had  evidently  not 
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forgotten  their  Oxford  and  Henley  form.     The  Londoners,  however,  were  not 
to  be  beaten,  for,  beside  the  advantage  of  practice,  they  row  fully  as  well  as 
the   Oxonians,  and  it  will  take  a  chnker  indeed  to  *  wash '  them.     For  the 
Sculls,  Chambers,  of  Cambridge,  rowed  over,  Hyan  not  appearing  in  time,  and 
•we  thus  lost  a  fine  race,  about  the  result  of  which  opinions  were  very  equally 
divided.     The  Junior  Sculls  fell  to  Moore,  a  neat  sculler,  and  Junior  Fours  to 
the  Phoenix,  who  all  but  won  the  same  race  last  year.     At  Walton  the  Kingston 
and  London  again  met,  and  the  course  bein:;  against  stream,  the  latter  had 
an  advantage,  though  it  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  strong  head- 
wind, which  favoured  the  superior  weight  and  strength  of  Kingston.     The 
race  was  interesting  all  the  way,  and  the  Londoners  seemed  to  liave  it  until 
close  homo,  when  Kingston,  making  a  final  effort,  came  up  and  just  won  by 
half  a  length.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  both  crews  were  very  much  licked, 
as  neither  had  any  rest  all  the  way  up.     The  Sculls  would  have  been  a  close 
thing  between  Jervis  and  Gibbons,  but  the  former  came  to  grief,  and  Gibbons 
had  a  long  lead  before  his  opponent  was  at  work  again.     The  Junior  Sculls 
brought  out  a  clipper  in  Cliichestcr,  who  is  barely  '  sweet  seventeen,'  but  dis- 
posed of  all  his  competitors  very  easily.     The  Junior  Fours  went  to  the 
L.  I^.  C.  with  a  crew  who  had  only  rowed  twice  together,  which  does  not  say 
much  for  the  form  of  the   others.     At  Tewkesbury  we  had  two  good  days' 
sport,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Eegatta,  there  was  an  agricultural  show   of 
horses,  machinery,  and  similar  bucolic  curiosities.     The  great  race  of  the 
Regatta  came  to  nothing.     "West  London  were  holders,  and  had  but  to  win 
once  more  to  get  the  fine  vase  'for  good,'  but  at  the  first  stroke  their  No.  2 
broke  his  oar,  and  the  Ariels  quietly  paddled  over  for  the  trophy.     The ' 
f^econd  Fours  between  West  London  and  Oxford  was  a  good  race,  the  latter, 
who  rowed  best  together,  winning  by  a  bare  half  length.     They  were  un- 
doubtedly the  best  crew  at  the  Regatta,  and  should  have  entered  for  the  chief 
race.     The  Sculls  were  an  easy  journey  for  Cecil,  who  having  also  won  last 
year,  keeps  the  Challenge  Vase  as  his  property.     The  Pairs  fell  to  the  Ariels, 
who  were  greatly  superior  to  their  opponents.     The  Commiteee  did   every- 
thing in  their  power  for  the  comfort  of  visitors,  and  there  was   a  variety  of 
minor  attractions  during  the  week.     Stourport  obtained  nearly  similar  entries 
to  Tewkesbury,  with  the  exception  of  the  West  Londoners,  who  did  not  go. 
The  Oxford  crew  won  the  Fours,  beating   the  Ariels,  who  were  very  indif- 
ferently steered.     At  Kingston-on-Thames  a  good  regatta  was  expected,  and 
the  third  meetijig  between  the  Kingston  and  London  fours  was  a  feature  of 
interest.     The  London  men  had  entered,  it  appears,  upon  the  understanding 
that  their  races  should  be  put  late  on  the  card,  and  the  committee  not  carry- 
ing out  this  arrangement,  the  L.  E.  C.  withdrew  ea  masse,  and  thus  many  of 
the  events  resulted  in  walks  over.     No  doubt  the  committee   are  not  bound 
by  promises  made  by  individual  members  of  their  body,  and  we  cannot  go 
into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question,  but  the  loss  of  this  race — always  an 
excititig  one — is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  Wingfieid  Sculls  have  recently  acquired  some  of  their  pristine  fame, 
-which  was  lost  sight  of  during  the  uninterrupted  career  of  Casamajor.  This 
year's  entries  promised  a  great  struggle — Lawes  the  Cambridge  Crichton, 
^Michell  of  Henley  renown,  Cecil  from  the  West  London,  Lindsay  from 
Glasgow,  and  Wallace  from  Newcastle,  The  latter  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  Lindsay  was  quite  unknown,  though  his  Mentor,  Bain,  ex- 
pressed himself  confidently  ;  but  his  chance  in  the  race  was  forfeited 
by  running  into  a  boat  soon  after  starting,  his  cutter  having  deserted  him 
most  shamefully.     The  race  finally  lay  between  Lawes  and  Michell,  Cecil, 
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who  was  under  orders  for  Tewkesbury,  not  exerting  himself  when  he  found 
his  chance  hopeless.  The  quantity  of  competitors  was,  however,  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  quality  of  the  rowing,  as  the  struggle  between  Michell  and 
Lawes  was  one  of  the  best  seen  for  years.  Lawes,  after  puUing  a  stern  wager 
for  about  three  miles,  finally  went  ahead ;  but  Michell  spurted  i^luckily  up  to 
him  several  times,  though  he  was  so  distressed  that  he  could  not  quite  go  the 
distance.  The  final  between  Lawes  and  Woodgate,  the  holder,  was  equally 
grand.  Up  to  the  Point  above  Putney,  Woodgate  had  generally  the  lead,  and 
was  once  just  clear  for  a  moment,  but  hence  to  Hammersmith  it  was  a  ding- 
dong  race,  neither  being  clear,  and  after  numerous  alternate  leads,  Woodgate 
was  a  few  feet  at  the  bridge.  Round  the  bend,  it  was  still  any  one's  race,  and 
excepting  a  slight  foul,  which  had  no  influence  on  the  result,  there  was 
nothing  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  strugjjle.  In  Corney  Reach,  where  it 
was  lumpy,  Lawes  first  began  to  gain  perceptibly,  and  going  on  was  just  clear 
at  the  top  of  the  Eyot.  Woodgate,  after  rounding  the  corner,  worked 
gallantly  ;  but  the  balance  of  power  was  evidently  with  Cambridge,  Lawes 
going  easily  during  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  and  winning  the  Amateur 
Championship  of  the  Thames  in  this  splendid  style,  after  one  of  the  finest 
races  ever  seen. 

The  next  great  attraction  for  oarsmen  will  be  the  Championship  Race 
between  Chambers  and  Kelley.  Both  are  in  town  and  looking  as  well  as 
possible.  Chambers's  grand  sweep  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  only  say 
that  he  is  rowing  like  himself  to  express  perfection.  Kelley  goes  as  well  as 
ever,  and  his  style  is  even  more  finished  than  it  used  to  be.  During  the  last 
few  years  he  has  had  an  infinity  of  sculUng  practice  on  the  Putney  water, 
and  its  habitues  say  that  he  'lives  in  his  boat.'  The  race  between  Wilson 
and  Kilsby  is  also  close  at  hand,  which,  unless  Wilson  is  marvellously 
improved,  should  be  won  by  the  Londoner.  For  the  Thames  National 
Regatta,  we  hear  of  several  good  crews  in  course  of  formation,  and  have  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  j)reseut  efficient  management,  it  will  quite  come  up  to 
former  anniversaries. 


PARIS  SPORT  AND  PARIS  LIFE. 


I  REMEMBER  to  havc  lead  in  the  history  of  a  certain  lucky  land,  a  chapter  on 
'  Snakes — Chapter  59 — On  Snakes.'  '  There  are  none.'  Now  my  present 
paper  on  Sport  and  Life  in  this  usually  gay  city,  during  the  four  weeks  just 
over,  will,  I  fear,  be  very  much  expressed  in  the  terms  of  that  brief  but  vera- 
cious chapter.  As  September  to  London  so  is  July  to  Paris,  only  duller ;  and 
if  your  readers  who  are  addicted  to  the  working  out  of  some  rather  expensive 
j)roblems  during  the  racing  season,  will  work  out  this  to  its  proper  and  logical 
consequence,  they  will  see  that  my  monthly  budget  is  not  one  of  those  '  real 
'  gUd  things,'  on  which  they  would  wager  '  six  to  four.'  The  fact  is,  Paris  is 
out  of  town — the  political  division  have  gone  electioneering  ;  for  we  too  have 
been  bored  with  those  curses  of  civilized  life.  The  sportsmen  have  gone  to 
Goodwood  to  see  Gladiateur  throw  in  his  fourth  main,  and  Auguste  *nick* 
his  first :  perhaps  they  may  not  see  it,  but  the  '  idea  is  fixed,'  as  they  say  here. 
The  court  is  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Emperor  at  Plombieres,  General  Fleury 
arranging  horse-shows,  and  '  fast '  society  at  Baden,  Emms,  Hombourg  ('  no 
'  bars  and  no  apres,'  as  they  used  to  say  on  the  race-courses),  and  respectable 
society  is — stop,  where  is  the  resj)ectable  society  of  Paris  ?  Chi  lo  sa  ?  Well 
— let  us  hope  it  has  gone  bathing.    Trouville  and  Deanville,  the  creations 
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more  or  less  of  the  late  Due  de  Morny  and  Sir  Joseph  Oliflfe,  are  the  '  sad 

*  sea  waves '  which  attract  the  most 

*  Fair  women  and  brave  men.* 

And  they  expect  a  great  season  during  which  there  are  the  races  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  '  De  Morny  two  year  old  stakes.'  We  have  had  other 
races  during  the  month — Amiens,  Orleans,  "Brest,  Rouen,  &c.  At  Rouen  it  was 
so  intensely  hot  that  a  grilled  jockey,  served  an  2'>ropre  jus,  might  have  been 
had  after  each  event.  I  have  also  to  announce  that  the  great  missing  element 
in  French  racing  has  been  supplied,  and  we  shall  now  be  able  to  exclaim 
'The  cur  wins'  (which  used  to  be  a  very  serviceable  joke  in  the  day  when 
everybody  was  twenty-three),  at  every  meeting.  The  '  dog,'  without  which 
no  racecourse  is  complete,  made  his  debut  at  Rouen  :  unfortunately  he  thought 
he  had  been  'recalled,'  and  so  made  his  second  appearance  just  as  the  Vicomte 
A.  Talon  was  sitting  down  to  'finish,'  s;ot  between  the  legs  of  the  favourite, 
and  not  only  cost  the  gallant  Vicomte  his  race,  but  his  seat,  and  gave  him  an 

*  imperial  cropper.'  Talking  of  costing  seats,  they  say  at  the  Clubs  here,  that 
some  English  M.P.'s  have  lost  their  elections  for  having  been  present  at  Sun- 
day racing.  Dear  me  !  If  I  had  only  sent  you  the  names  of  all  the  honour- 
able members  whom  I  have  seen  at  Longchamps  and  Chantilly,  what  a  dif- 
ference there  might  have  been  in  the  state  of  parties  in  the  new  parliament ! 

*  Baily '  might  have  done  what  the  Tories  have  failed  to  do.      But  I  scorn  the 
act ;  and  when  I  see  M.P.  backing  his  opinion — after,  of  course,  having  been 
to  church — I  always,  like  a  bad  Samaritan,  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
I  have  told  everybody  I  know — anybody  of   any  influence — that  the  running 
of  the  Grand  Prix  on  a  Sunday  is  as  fatal  to   haA'ing  an  English  audience  as 
the  running  it  in  the  week  between  Epsom  and  Ascot  is  to  having  asportincr 
attendance.     If  English  sporting  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the    Jockey 
Club  of  France,  I  think  the  week  may  be  changed.     I  think  not  the  day,  be- 
cause, you  see,  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  add  the  '  given  money '  and  the 
'  work  of  art,'  believe  that  you  should  be  happy  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  so  always  have  their  '  outings  '  on  Sundays.     For  my  part  I  do  not  say 
that  Sunday  is  the  day  in  England,  but  I  fear  it  ever  will  be  on  the  Continent ; 
and  I  think  constituents  must  allow  their  representatives  when  in  Rome  to 
do  as  the  Romans  do.     By  the  way,  the  English  now  in  Rome  won't  do  so,  and 
they  are  trying  their  best  to  get  up  a  regular  pack  of  fox-hounds.     It  may 
interest  some  of  your  elder  readers  to  know  that  even  that  brazen  grass 
country,  La  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  Chesterfield,  De  Burgh,  Payne,  and 
Matthews,  have  hunted  those  short-running  foxes,  is  undergoing  the  fate  of 
the  pastures  of  Stanwick,  and  so  many  others  of  the  great  grass  grounds  of  the 
Shires — it  is  being  ploughed  up.     Returning  to  Paris,  1  have  only  to  tell  you 
that  the  Due  de  Grammont-Caderousse  and  ^f.  Paul  Caillard  have  been  to  law 
to  upset  that  '  paternal  law '  which,  when  a  French  swell  of  the  period  seems 
inclined  to  make  a  match — catch-weights — with  the  Constable  (who  must  l^a 
terrible  slow  one,  for  he  is  always  being  distanced),  steps  in  and  takes  the 
property.     There  has  been  an  awful  scandal  at  one  of  the  Clubs  :  I  can't  tell 
you  about  it,  and  you  would  not  care  to  hear.    The  peccant  member,  however, 
was  ducked  in  one  of  the  little  basins  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  and  left  there  : 
having    got  out  himself,   he  next  called  out  the  other  party — meeting  of 
friends — verdict,  'Can't  fight;'  then  the  aggrieved  (?)  party  telegraphed  to 
Madrid  for  a  relation  with  whom  any  one  would  be  happy  to  go  out :  they 
fought,  and  the  unofi'ender  was  wounded.  I  confess  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
good  system  to  fight  '  by  attorney ;'  because,  you  see,  if  you  quarrelled  with  a 
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loose  man  of  large  family  connections,  you  might  carry  on  the  shooting- 
matches  till  you  hail  satisried  all  his  respectable  relatives ;  and  as  they  say 
here  '  11  V  a  des  limites,'  even  to  the  brgest-stomached  fighter.  And  now 
we  are  alfgoing  to  dissipate.  We  are  most  of  us  going  to  '  break  the  Bank,' 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  if  you  can  only  hit  the  right  number  and  the 
correct  colour,  and  '  stay  '  long  enough.     That  staying  though  is  the  devil ! 

Blazer  of  the  Eleventecnth  Light  Hussars  has  gone  on  as  pioneer — knows 
he  can  do  it — would  have  done  it  last  year,  you  see  ;  but  whenever  he  backed 
black,  red  came  up  :  '  Know  better  now,'  says  Blazer— v.e  call  him  Blazes — 
« and  shall  back  tlie  red.'  Kext  month  v.-e  shall  have  Baden  races  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  make  up  for  this  autumnal  effusion. 


*OTJR  VAN.' 
The  Invoice. — July  Jotthigs — Continental  Crayons — Monthly  Mortality. 

The  month  which  has  just  passed  away  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  hot 
one  in  every  respect;  and,  like  the  old  maid  and  her  lovers,  many  will  have 
cause  to  recollect  1865  and  *  the  warmth  of  its  JULY.'  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  the  meetings  on  the  hustings  have  taken  precedence  of 
those  on  the  racecourse,  and  the  results  on  both  have  been  equally  unexpected. 
In  what  we  may  term  our  own  especial  constituency  many  changes  have  oc- 
curred, which  we  may  with  propriety  notice.  Coursing  and  Cricket  have  been 
deprived  of  an  advocate  in  St.  Stephen's  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Bathurst  for 
South  Wilts ;  and  the  Hunting  strength  of  the  House  has  been  diminished  by 
the  discomfiture  of  Lord  Grey  de  V/ilton  at  Weymouth,  who  veiy  properly 
refused  to  purchase  that  which  he  conceived  the  electors  had  no  right  to  sell. 
The  Acclimatisation  Society  will  require  another  representative  now  that  Port- 
arlington  has  rejected  Mr.  Dav/son  Darner  ;  but  although  the  Irish  Turf  has 
lost  two  senators  in  Lord  Dunkellin  and  Colonel  Dickson,  it  has  gained  another 
in  Mr.  George  Bryan,  whom  the  Kilkenny  boys  put  at  the  head  of  their  poll. 
The  follovv'ers  of  Yachting  v/ill  miss  the  addition  of  the  letters  M.P.  to  the  name 
of  their  stanch  patron,  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  whose  seat  for  Lichfield  v/as  supposed 
to  be  as  easy  and  safe  as  his  own  arm-chair  in  his  own  cabin.  But  constituents 
have  tender  and  tenacious  memories,  and  will  no  longer  be  content  vv'ith  the 
object  of  their  choice  running  down  to  them  once  in  two  years,  and  contributing 
at  Christmas  a  tenner  to  the  coal  and  blanket  fund.  It  is  by  this  inattention 
many  a  seat  has  been  lost ;  and  if  the  advice  of  the  great  trainer  of  candidates, 
Mr.  John  Frail,  had  been  followed,  many  a  return  list  fiom  the  sheriff  would 
have  disclosed  a  different  state  of  affairs.  The  Shrewsbury  magnate,  as  may 
be  imagined,  during  the  last  month  has  been  doing  very  strong  work,  and 
boasts  that  he  was  present  at  nine  meetings,  and  vv'on  v/lth  his  candidates  at  all 
of  them.  Nov/  he  believes  as  confidently  in  the  restoration  of  his  party  to 
office,  as  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  race  to  the  return  of  their  countrymen  to 
Jerusalem.  North  of  the  Tv/eed  the  cannlness  of  the  Scot  displayed  itself 
very  strongly  in  the  Falkirk  Buighs,  where  none  but  a  *  V.C  could  have  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  Mr.  Mei-ry.  "Whetlier  the  Falkirk  men  bet  much,  we 
cannot  say  ;  but,  judging  from  their  inqulsitlveness  on  the  hustings,  we  should 
say  they  were  students  of  *  Baily,'  and  in  point  of  curiosity  could  have  given 
the  spouse  of  Blue  Beard  at  least  a  stone  ;  inasmuch  as  they  asked  the  owner 
of  Liddington  not  only  about  the  past,  but  the  future  Derby.     This   must  be 
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admitted  to  be  placing  a  candidate   in  rather  an  awkward  dilemma,  as  he  must 
either  disclose  the  secrets   of  the  prison-house,  or  risk  his  sent.     And  we  are 
all  aware  that  racing  is  too  expensive  an  amusement,  for  an  owner  to  make  the 
public  his  confederate.      But  the  honourable  member  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  with  a  degree  of  off-handed  candour,  coupled  with  diplomatic  reserve,  told 
the  querist  he  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  over  the  last  Derby,  but   intended  to 
win  the  next  one  for  the  sake  of  his  constituents.     We  can  imagine  the  quiet 
satisHiction  with  which  Mat  Dawson  read  his  employer's  declaration,  and   how 
willing  he  is  to  second  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.      In    the   racing   world 
sensations  have  been    few  and  far  between  ;  and,  beyond  a  very  able  contro- 
versy in    *  Bell,'    on  the  merits  of  the  French  horses,  in   which  Cosmopolite, 
who  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  *  England  and  the  English,'    has  all  the 
best  of  the   argument,  there  is  not  a  topic  that  invites  discussion  or  calls  even 
for  a  passing  comment.     The  July  Meeting  has  been  designated  a  slov/,  but  in 
reality  a   <  Merry  '   one,  the  gentleman  of  that  name  as   usual  occupying  the 
chief  share  of  attention;  and,  although   he  lost  his  first  innings  with  Student, 
he  won  the  second  very  easily,  and  by  all  appearance  he  will  become  the  stereo- 
typed Derby  favourite  Mr.  Merry  has  had  for  so  many  years  ;  and  if  he  is  the 
Liddington  of  this  season.  Primate  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  Zambesi. 
In   regard  to  Derby  favourites,  no   man  in  one  generation  has  had  more  than 
Mr.  Merry  ;  and  we  verily  believe  if  we  were  to  emigrate  to  the   newly  dis- 
covered gold  fields  of  Australia,  and  remained  there  for  twenty  years,  we  should 
find  Mat  Dawson  leaning  on  a  stick  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  inspecting 
the  handsomest  colt  in  the  paddock  at  Epsom  on  the  Derby  Day,  and  being 
told  that  they  took  six  to  four  about  him,  and  he  would  win  in  a  canter.      Up 
to  the  second  day  of  the  Meeting,  Robin  Hood  was  quite  a  hero  of  the  first 
class  ;  and  we  are  leather  surprised  so  superior  a  judge  as  Lord  Portsmouth  is 
admitted  to   be  should   not   have   recollected,  especially  in    regard    to    such 
a   horse  as   Robin  Hood,  that   *  the  bov/ '  will   not   bear  to   be   always   kent 
strung,  and  in    facing  the  post  in  the  Exeter  Stakes  he  was  throwing  a  chance 
away.     By  'Young  England,'  however,  the  act  was  looked  upon  in  a  different 
light ;  in  fact,  as  a  species  of  opportunity  to  enable  them  to  get  some  money  out 
of  the   Ring,  v/ho  were   not   at   all  indisposed    to  deal  with  thern   on  certain 
terms.     And,  as  they  had  Fordham  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  their  side,  they  were  not 
altogether  hopeless,  for  the  'Heaven-born  Minister'  went  very  fast  at  Stock- 
bridge  ;  but  not  getting  off  well,  very  few  noticed  him.      On   this  occasion, 
however,  the   tables  were  turned    for    his  opponent   doing    the    same   thina. 
Fordham,  who  like  a  Queen's  Counsel,  is  one  day  for  one  nobleman,  and  the 
following  one  for  another,  instantly  took  advantage  of  the  mishap,  and  coming 
along  '  a  hopper,'   before  Robin  Hood  could  thoroughly  extend  himself,  had 
beaten  him  cleverly  amid  such  cheering  as  is  only  heard  at  Newmarket  when 
a  favourite  is   done.      But  if  the  faces  of  the   takers  of  odds  w^ere  radiant, 
those  of  the  layers  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect,  and  had  they  been  pho- 
tographed  at  the   moment,  the   autliors   of  their  existence  would   never   have 
recognized  them,  as  their  physiognomies  had  inci-eased  so  mucli  in  length  ;  and 
throughout  the  week  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  as'  deeply  impressed  on  their 
minds  as  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli.     The  provincial  meetings  require  no  dwelling 
upon,  and  beyond  remarking  that  Stamford  v/as  as  aristocratic  as  Nottingham 
was  plebeian,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  reports  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in    *  the  ordinary  channels  of  information.'      We  were  glad   to   s.^e, 
however,  that  at  last  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  had  a  good  market  for  his  good- 
looking  yearlings  ;  so  that  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall's  sale  was  not  so  barren 
in   its   results   as   it  has  been    in    some   years.      And  now  we  will    change 
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the  scene  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 
awaited  us,  and  where  we  picked  up  some  crumbs  of  useful  knowledge,  that 
our  readers  may  perhaps  turn  to  their  own  account. 

Sick  unto  death  of  the  noise  of  the  betting  ring,  the  crowd  of  the  race- 
course, and  the  sight  of  stationery,  by  order  of  '  a  medical  survey '  we  were 
recommended  the  waters  of  Homburg  for  *  a  perfect  cure  ;'  and  as  amusement 
was  to  be  found  united  with  relief,  we  made  our  way  to  that  Temple  of  Hygeia, 
for  the  discovery  of  which,  Mons.  Le  Grand  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  medal 
from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Preferring  v/ater  to  land,  and  the 
paddle-wheel  to  the  axleti-ee,  on  the  morning  after  Lord  Palmerston  had  dis- 
missed Lord  Derby's  parliament,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Ostend  boat,  with 
a  fair  wind  and  a  running  sea  that  cleared  the  deck  almost  as  quick  as  a 
broadside  from  an  Lonclad ;  and  but  for  the  companionship  of  an  Ex-Blue — 
we  do  not  mean  one  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne's  force — we  should  have  had  but 
a  dull  voyage.  For  our  days  of  romance  are  over,  and  we  can  no  longer  hum 
over  Newkomm's  popular  song  of  *  The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  open  Sea,'  neither 
can  we  point  out  admiringly  to  school-girls  the  sea-girt  isle,  or  Albion's 
chalky  cliffs,  as  we  were  wont  to  do  '  in  our  hot  youth,  when  George  the 
*  Third  was  king.'  But  by  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  '  Men  of  the  Day,' 
worthy  of  collection  by  a  Gronow,  the  four  hours  and  a  half  was  got  over  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  Steward,  or  a  contribution  to  the  relief  fund  of  Neptune. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  the  Belgian  Admiralty,  in  their  desire  to  cater  for 
the  comforts  and  appetites  of  British  passengers  by  their  boats,  cause  their  pursers 
to  submit  to  a  competitive  examination  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  viands 
and  liquids.  But  if  they  have  done  so,  the  purveyor  of  our  boat  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  plucked,  for  since  a  visit  some  years  back  to  the  larder  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  we  never  came  across  such 
provender  as  was  put  before  us,  and  as  a  means  of  allaying  the  appetite  it  was 
perfectly  successful.  The  conveniences  also  were  very  provocative  of  cholera ; 
and  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  old  saying  *  they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France,'  for  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  Folkestone  and  Bou- 
logne, there  is  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Leaving  Dunkirk,  which  brought  to  our  mind  recollections  of  fast-sailing 
luggers,  smugglers,  and  letters  of  marque,  to  our  right,  we  found  Ostend  as  quiet 
as  Portsmouth,  and  rejoicing  in  a  beach  and  promenade  of  much  the  same  nature. 
Its  celebrity  for  oysters,  and  being  the  favourite  watering-place  of  such  Russians 
and  French  Madames  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  Homburg  and  Baden, 
still  continues,  with  every  prospect  of  being  further  extended.  It  is  also  the 
place  of  exile  of  Mr.  Hughes  ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  fashion  in  the  present 
time  to  visit  him,  as  it  was  to  call  on  Brummell,  at  Calais,  in  his  retirement. 
As  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  those  about  whom  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  is 
anxious,  Ostend  presents  many  advantages  ;  as,  while  the  sanctity  of  the  person 
is  respected,  the  health  of  the  body  is  invigorated  by  the  breezes  of  the  shore, 
and  board  and  lodging  on  terms  satisfactoiy  even  to  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 
'  Belgium's  capital,'  has  been  done  so  often  by  the  B  Division,  in  which  we 
include  Byron,  Bulwer,  and  Bradshaw,  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  it,  save 
that  we  saw  nothing  of  '  her  chivalry  and  might.'  But  we  were  very  much 
struck  with  the  system  lately  introduced  of  having  a  clock  at  the  corner  of 
every  street,  and  which,  being  set  by  electricity,  caused  the  correct  time  to  be 
always  ascertainable  throughout  the  city.  Aix-la-Chapelle  we  had  hitherto  in 
our  walks  abroad  only  passed  by,  en  route  to  Cologne,  but  an  old  and  esteemed 
racing  and  hunting  friend  having  taken  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  fractured  leg,  we  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  as  well 
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as  the  burial-place  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  seat  of  the  Great  Congress,  which 
sought  to  rearrange  the  map  of  Europe.       Situated  in  a  valley,  Aix  has  many 
advantages  for  invalids  ;  and  sportsmen,  who  are  more  liable  than  any  other  class 
to  gout  and  accidents  by  field  and   flood,  are  certain  to  meet  with  companion- 
ship.    The  severity  of  the  treatment  in  the  douche  bath,  however,  requires  the 
nerve  of  a  steeple-chaser  to  go  through  ;  and  our   informant,  an  old  York  and 
Ainstey  man,  assured  us  it  was  almost  like  standing  up  against  King  or  Hcenan 
to  bear  the  shock  of  the  water  in  the  bath.     That  fine  old  Master  of  Hounds, 
Lord   Hawke,  however,  never  feared  it,  and  we  hear  was  much   improved  by 
his  sojourn.     The  hills  which    surround  Aix  have   been  prettily  laid   out  in 
drives,  so  that  the  invalids  may  have  as  much  change  of  scene  as  possible  ;  and 
such  has  been  the  eflicacy  of  the  treatment  of  the  physician,  that  several  well- 
known  men  across  countiy,  who  came  there  helpless,  have,  in  a  couple  of  months, 
shouldered  their  crutches  and  shown  how  fields  were  won.     The  Cathedral,  to 
the  antiquarian,  is  interesting  in  the  extreme  ;  but  Charlemagne,  we  are  afraid, 
is  too  much  a  man  of  the  past,  to  excite  the  attention  of  sportsmen  of  our  own 
age.      By  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  him,  it  would  appear  he  was 
quite  of  *  The  Polkinghorne  and  Cann  class,'  and  could,  no  doubt,  wrestle  as 
well  as  either  of  those   celebrated   heroes  ;  and,  to  use  a  rather  vulgar  phrase, 
his  <  nob  '  must  have  been  about  the  size  of  the  Saracen's  Head  at  Snow  Hill, 
if  we  are  to  go  by  the  size  of  his  helmet.      His  Council  Chamber,  surrounded 
by  some  magnificent  cartoons,  is  a  very  fine  room  ;   and  we  could  not  but  own 
to  the  justice  of  the  observation  of  that  capital   sportsman,  the  Master  of  the 
Northumberland  Hounds,  when  he  was  taken  over  it,  '  that  it  would  be  a  mag- 
<  nificent  place  for  a  hunt   dinner.'     The   Due  d'Aumale,  so  well   known  in 
Worcestershire  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  was  a  patron  of  Aix  for 
gout  in   his  bridle-arm,  but  he  soon  shook  it  off,  and  was  returned  fit  for  duty 
in  little  over  a  fortnight  ;  so  Aix  may  be  said  to  have  done  much  for  the  Noble 
Science.      We  had  originally  intended  to  have  made  Cologne  our  next  resting- 
place  ;    but  the  want  of  Mr.  Thwaites,  whom  the  inhabitants  ought  certainly  to 
petition  for,  compelled  us  to  push  on  without  stopping  for  Homburg,  where  our 
promised  relief  av/aited  us.      Of  Homburg  itself  we  never  met  with  a  descrip- 
tion which  thoroughly  realised  it  ;   and  in  attempting  one,  vve  tmst  we  shall  be 
successful,  although  we  are  not  well  up  in  surveying  phraseology.      Homburg, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  resemble   Newmarket  more  than  any  other  place  we 
ever  saw  on   the   Continent.      It   has  but   one   stieet,  which,  like   that  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Turf,  consists  of  hotels,  shops,  and  an  *  Establishment  ;'  and 
the  first  determination  of  the  stranger  is  to  inquire  when  the  next  train  starts  for 
Frankfort.       If,  however,  he  is  not  of  such  a  very  hasty  temperament,  and  will 
only  cross  the  same  distance  as  exists  between  the  Subscription  Room  at  New- 
market and  the  bottom  of  the  White  Hart  yard,  he  will  find  himself,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  in  a  scene  resembling  very  much,  those  which  Beverley  loves  to  paint 
in  a  Christmas   extravaganza  ;  for  he   enters  a  building  with  the  longest  and 
handsomest  corridor  in  Europe,  where  he  can  promenade  in  wet  weather,  or  when 
the  sun  is  too  potent  in  the  middle  of  the  day.   Passing  through  a  ball  and  concert 
room,  he  makes  his  way  to  four  splendid  saloons,  embellished  with  gilt  candelabra, 
velvet  sofas  and  chairs,  enormous  mirrors,  and  every  appendage  that  luxury  can  re- 
quire. In  these  apartments,  rouge  et  noir  and  roulette  are  playedfrom  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pater- 
nal government  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg,  who,  although  he  has  out- 
lived the  alloted  span,  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  interest  ot   his  subjects. 
Having  punted  as  much  as  he  intended  to  do,  the  new-comer  emerges  into  a  glass- 
covered  terrace,  under  which  he  will  find  all  the  means  of  allaying  his  thirst,  and 
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gratifying  his  musical  tastes  by  listening  to  military  bands,  which  are  provided  each 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  At  the  foot  of  this  terrace  lay  the  pleasure-grounds, 
planned  over  fifty  acres  with  the  taste  of  aPaxton,  and  laid  out  in  umbrageous  walks, 
amply  provided  with  seats,  whereon  many  hours  of  idleness  may  be  spent  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner  by  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  ;  and  around  the  different 
Spas  there  is  every  accommodation  for  those  who  patronise  them.  Seven 
o'clock  is  the  parade  hour :  at  which  time  the  promenade  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent an  *  Exhibition  of  the  Invalids  of  all  Nations  ;'  and  as  they  are  required 
to  take  walking  exercise  after  they  have  quaffed  the  flowing  draught,  it  is  rather 
curious  to  watch  their  '  action  ;'  and,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  John  Scott's, 
*  they  go  in  all  shapes.'  That  their  visitors  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
tables  in  both  senses,  the  directors,  some  time  back,  engaged  Chenet,  the  Soyer 
of  the  present  age,  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  Restaurant ;  and  as  he  gets 
a  royalty  of  a  frank  per  head  for  every  diner  at  the  Kursaal,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  his  staff  must  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  That  Homburg  is  a 
great  place  for  adventurers  cannot  b^  denied,  as  the  temptation  to  break  the 
bank  is  as  irresistible  to  some  minds  as  to  '  crack  '  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Corn- 
hill  is  to  a  city  burglar.  Still  there  are  some  curious  features  in  the  Homburg 
administration,  some  of  which  are  certainly  calculated  to  lighten  the  weight  of 
censure  considered  to  be  attached  to  the  directors.  Imprimis,  no  inhabitant  is 
allowed  at  any  time  to  play.  Secondly,  an  individual  who  is  *  broke,'  may  be 
passed  home,  like  a  pauper,  to  his  parish.  Thirdly,  foul  play,  either  in  public  or 
private,  at  home  or  abroad,  acts  as  a  per|3etual  black-balling  to  the  rooms. 
Fourthly,  the  most  amicable  relations  are  sustained  with  Weisbaden,"  Emms,  and 
the  other  Spas  on  the  circuit,  which  constitute  a  sort  of  Mutual  Pjotection 
Society,  like  that  of  our  tradesmen  at  the  West  End.  Fifthly,  the  accounts  are 
audited  by  the  government  every  fortnight,  that  there  may  be  no  stoppage  and 
composition  with  the  public  creditors.  And  it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see,  at  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  night,  the  clerks  striking  their  balances,  putting  the  notes 
into  tin  boxes,  and  the  silver  into  those  large  leathern  bags,  like  those  which 
we  usedito  see  in  the  Coaching  days  thrown  down  on  the  pavement  by  tall,  red- 
faced,  scarlet-coated  guards,  who  are  now  as  extinct  as  the  buzzard.  Of  course 
Homburg  has  been  the  scene  of  many  tales  respecting  play  and  its  victims,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  which  are  but  the  invention  of  ingenious  minds  endeavouring 
to  gull  the  public,  who  will  swallow  a  lie  as  readily  as  an  ostrich  would  a  bolt 
of  Jove.  One  of  them,  however,  has  sufficient  merit  to  be  narrated,  and  we 
give  it,  premising,  as  our  informant  said — 

*  I  vouch  not  foi"  the  truth  you  see, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  told  to  me.' 

Among  the  employes  of  the  Establishment,  the  romancer  began,  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  entitled  the  Inspector  of  Suicides,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  go 
round  the  grounds  every  night,  and  cut  down  Frenchmen  who  suspend  them- 
selves to  the  trees,  which  are  so  nicely  arranged  for  that  purpose,  the  said 
subjects  of  Louis  Napoleon,  being  cleaned  out,  like  a  collier  from  the  Thames, 
bound  for  the  north.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  which  resembles  very 
much  that  of  a  keeper  on  the  look-out  for  poachers,  he  came  across  a  well- 
dressed  foreigner  (he  was  more  fortunate  than  ourselves)  lying  on  the  ground, 
apparently  quite  fit  for  the  Coroner.  To  examine  him  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  He  first  gazed  steadily  in  his  face  :  the  eye  was  glassy,  and  there 
was  a  froth  about  the  mouth,  which  convinced  him  that — in  the  language  of 
the  London  Reporter — the  unhappy  being  before  him  had  rushed  madly  into 
*  the  presence  of  his  Maker.'  Still,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Inspec- 
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tor  felt  his  pulse  ;  but  not  being  so  clever  as  Mr.  McCann,  of  Parliament  Street, 
he  could  detect  no  pulsation.  Each  leg  was  then  lifted  in  turn,  but  the  limbs 
fell  lifeless  like  the  logs  of  a  tree.  So,  accurately  taking  the  bearings  of  the 
spot,  according  to  our  informant,  the  official  rushed  back  to  the  treasury  for  a 
couple  of  rouleaux  of  gold,  to  place  in  each  pocket,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  scandal,  and  the  suicide  be  attributed  to  love,  madness,  or  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  play.  He  was  not  long  in  carrying  out  this  step,  gnd  deposited  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  what  the  Ring  term  '  ready  '  in  each  trouser-pocket,  the  recipient 
all  the  time  being  as  stitf  as  a  mummy.  His  next  duty  was  to  go  for  assist- 
ance, and  remove  the  body  to  the  Morgue  of  Homburg.  But  when  he  arrived 
at  the  place,  a  cold  shudder  came  over  him,  for  the  corpse  had  been  *  waked,* 
or  else  had  been  removed  in  some  way  or  another.  At  first  he  imagined  he 
had  not  taken  the  bearings  accurately  ;  but  no — there  were  the  identical  out- 
lines, which  he  recollected  so  well.  Then  came  the  idea  of  the  confession  ha 
must  make  to  his  superior  officers,  and  whether  they  would  believe  his  version 
of  the  story,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  victim  of  self-destruction.  Perhaps, 
he  added  to  himself,  they  may  imagine  I  have  been  reading  Miss  Braddon's 
novels  and  taking  a  leaf  out  of  her  book.  Full  of  these  perplexing  queries,  the 
unhappy  officer  proceeded  to  the  Director-General,  and  told  his  story.  Without 
being  actually  disbelieved,  his  statement  was  listened  to  in  silence  and  with 
shmgs  of  the  shoulders,  and  he  was  told,  as  Charles  Mathews  puts  it  so  well  in 

*  The  Curious  Case,'  that  *  there  might  be  nothing   in  it  after  all,  but   still  it 

*  looked  odd ;  and  the  sooner  it  was  cleared  up  the  better.'  The  Director  of  course 
meant  nothing  ;  but  he  was  clearly  one  ot  those  persons,  who,  without  being  a 
great  florist  or  horticulturist,  regarded  *  Confidence '  as  a  plant  of  very  slew 
growth,  and  recommended  the  Inspector  to  sleep  on  it,  a  la  Victorine.  The 
latter,  however,  was  not  so  easily  appeased  ;  and  after  making  no  end  of  inquiries 
among  the  police,  without  success,  proceeded,  as  a  last  resource,  to  search  the 
tables  in  the  salons.  Three  of  these  he  drew  blank,  when,  on  entering  the 
fourth  and  last  room,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  pla)  er  who  sat  at  the 
corner  of  the  table  with  his  face  nearly  covered  with  his  hands,  and  a  rouleau 
before  him.  So  engaged  was  he,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  presence  of  the 
good  Samaritan  again  hovering  over  him.  The  latter  at  first  was  startled  at 
the  discovery  he  had  made,  for  the  features  had  been  impressed  upon  him  as  by 
a  photograph  ;  and  quietly  taking  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  he  relieved  him 
of  the  money  he  had  so  unceremoniously  borrowed,  and  leaving  him  merely 
enough  for  his  personal  expenses  home,  sent  him,  nolens  volens,  across  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  restoring  the  funds  to  the  treasury,  found  himsL-lf  reinstated  in  the 
good  opinion  of  his  superiors.  Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  as  we  have 
said  before,  we  cannot  say ;  but  never  having  seen  it  in  print,  we  think  its  pro- 
duction may  amuse  those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves.  Altogether  a  good 
deal  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Homburg,  for  it  is  a  place,  where  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  tastes  may  be  gratified,  at  a  not  unreasonable  cost  of  time  or 
money ;  the  only  drawback  being  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the  Germans 
for  British  umbrellas  and  sticks  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  let  a  '  Briggs  '  out  of  your 
sight  for  an  instant,  but  he  vanishes  like  a  ghost  into  thin  air,  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind  of  its  whereabouts.  But  if  Homburg  be  the  Margate  of  Germany,  we 
must  concede  to  Baden  the  right  to  be  looked  upon  as  its  Ramsgate,  for  we 
came  across  Princes  and  Dukes  in  abundance  during  our  sejour.  These  high 
personages  looked  as  serene  as  their  titles  describe  them  to  be,  and  seemed  glad 
to  promenade  in  a  place  where  the  crowd  did  not  come  between  them  and  their 
nobility. 

Owing  to  the  tropical  nature  of  the  heat,  all  out-door  sports  were  as  much 
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out  of  the  question  as  they  would  have  been  in  Central  India  ;  and  every  shutter 
being   closed,  the  place  closely  resembled    <  the  City  of  the  Dead.'      In  short, 
such   was  the   state   of  inanition  to  which  the  visitors  were   reduced,  that  the 
breaking  of  the  bank  by  a  young   French   gentleman,  who,  like  Goldsmith's 
curate,   '  was  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,'  and  who  was  assisted  by  a 
Maltese,  was   a  positive  relief,  although  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factoj-y  had  they  remained  a  little   longer.      But   a  government  office  in  Paris 
received  one  of  the  victors  within  four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  while  the 
*  Knight  of  Malta  '    thought  that  enough  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof,  and 
was  soon   en   route  to  his  *  military  hothouse.'      For  the  races,  which  are  fixed 
earlier  than  usual,  the  entries  are  large  in  number  and   superior  in  quality  ;  but, 
although  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  are  all  well  represented,  we  ourselves,  in 
spite  of  the  allowances  conceded  to  us  this  year,  are  only  supported  by  Eltham 
and  Harcourt.     Time,  however,  works  wonders,  it  is  said,  and  the  period  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  prejudice  against  the  remoteness  of  Baden  from  Eng- 
land will  be  disregarded,  and  the  names  of  Fordham,  Custance,  and  Grimshaw 
be  as  familiar  to  the  echoes  of  the  Black  Forest  as  they  are  now  in  the  aj^pys 
of  Chantilly,  or  the  groves   of  the  Bois   de  Boulogne.      For  racing  men,  who 
are  proverbial  lovers  of  music  and  the  drama,  the  first  renderers  of  Verdi  and 
Donizetti's   operas   have  been  engaged,  and  French   comedies,  from  those  of 
Moliere  and  Scribe  down  to  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  late  Due  de  Morny,  will 
be  interpreted  by  artistes  whose  abilities  are  as  well  known  at  the  St.  James's  as 
they  are  in  Paris. 

Our  monthly  mortality  tables  we  were  apprehensive  would  include  John 
Osborne,  who  is  lying,  while  we  are  penning  these  lines,  in  an  unconscious  state. 
Up  to  the  present  time  he  is  still  alive  ;  but  all  his  family  feel  that  death 
would  be  a  welcome  release  to  his  sufferings,  which  owe  their  origin  to  that 
merciless  disease,  cancer,  which  all  England's  medical  skill  has  never  been 
able  to  conquer.  Mrs.  Cartwiight,  the  indefatigable  Coursing  Secretary,  whose 
appearance  *  on  wheels  '  at  the  Ashdown  Meetings  used  to  create  no  little 
sensation,  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  She  was  an  excellent  woman  of 
business,  thoroughly  versed  in  greyhound  pedigrees,  and  by  her  influence  and 
patronage  raised  Mr.  Warwick  to  the  Bench.  Mr.  Chisholme,  so  familiar  to 
all  Cambridge  men,  and  who  was  quite  as  regular  an  attendant  on  Newmarket 
Heath  as  Martin  Starling  or  Fuller  Andrews,  paid  the  common  debt  of  nature 
in  the  middle  of  the  month.  His  decease  took  no  one  by  surprise,  as  at 
Ascot,  where  he  saw  his  last  race,  it  was  clear  we  should  see  him  no  more. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  acuteness  ;  and  was  as  devoted  a  believer  in  John  Scott 
as  a  Mussulman  in  Mahomet.  As  he  felt  his  last  hour  approaching,  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Beales  and  two  or  three  intimate  friends,  and,  wishing  them  good-bye, 
added,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  *  I  think  John  Scott  will  win  the 
*  Goodwood  Stakes  with  Claremont.'  The  prediction  was  not  destined  to  be 
realized,  but  the  poor  invalid  gave  utterance  to  it  in  all  sincerity. 
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THE  EARL  OF  COVENTRY. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  is  a  Nobleman  who,  although  young  In  years, 
has  yet  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  Turf,  and  with  whose 
name  the  followers  of  our  National  Sports  have  been  made  very 
familiar.  The  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  is  the  ninth  earl,  was  born  in 
1838,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1843.  -^^^  families  in  the 
Aristocracy  during  the  last  half-century  have  created  greater  sensa- 
tions, than  that  of  which  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  now  the  head  ; 
and  constant  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  works  that  reflect  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  day.  The  Countesses  of  Coventry 
were  always  famous  for  their  personal  attractions,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  history  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  on  canvas 
by  Sir  Joshua.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  own  instance 
the  present  Earl,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  B.  Craven,  has 
trodden  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestors.  The  Earl  of  Coventry,  whose 
father  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  be- 
queathed '  a  heritage  of  woe,'  as  large  estates  in  Worcestershire  and 
Gloucestershire  were  bequeathed  to  him  ;  and  which,  under  the 
careful  guardianship  of  Sir  Charles  Rushout,  were  improved  in  value 
to  a  considerable  extent.  His  lordship's  education  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  consonant  with  his  rank  ;  and  Eton  and  Christchurch  can 
lay  claim  to  him  in  the  bede-rolls  of  Peers  who  have  slaked  their 
thirst  at  those  fountains  of  knowledge.  The  Earl  of  Coventry,  who 
embarked  on  the  Turf  as  early  as  circumstances  permitted,  brought 
all  the  requisites  of  success  with  him,  viz.,  a  singularly  acute  mind, 
a  fair  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  and  an  ample  fortune.  These  quali- 
ties, and  an  aptitude  for  business,  caused  him  to  be  appointed  a 
Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club  much  sooner  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  do  justice  to  the 
salient  features  of  his  lordship's  Turf  administration,  which,  it  must 
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be  admitted,  was  not  without  its  sensational  features.  But  posterity 
will  no  doubt  render  justice  to  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions,  to 
the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  mingled 
mercy  with  justice  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  in  the  case  of 
offenders  brought  before  him.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  G. 
Craven,  he  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause  of  Steeple-chasing,  by  the  introduction  and  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  National  Rules,  by  which  means  noblemen  and  gentlem.en 
were  enabled  to  run  their  horses  in  a  steeple-chase,  as  freely  as  in  a 
flat-race.  Whereas,  before  Lord  Coventry  and  his  colleagues  came 
to  the  rescue,  almost  all  the  old  patrons  of  the  sport  had  forsaken  it, 
on  the  same  ground  as  is  felt  by  the  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with 
pitch.  Lord  Coventry,  who  is  a  bold,  but  not  a  graceful  rider,  may 
attribute  his  success  in  steeple-chasing  to  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  in  the  hunting  field.  And  when  we  say  that  he  has  twice 
won  the  Grand  National  at  Liverpool,  with  the  sisters  Emblem  and 
Emblematic,  besides  a  great  number  of  minor  events  across  country, 
as  the  old  copy-book  used  to  speak,  '  Virtue  hath  its  own  reward.' 
The  preparation  of  his  lordship's  stud  is  confided  to  the  care  of 
Weever,  at  Bourton  Hill;  and,  whether  it  is  a  Liverpool  winner  or 
a  two-year  old,  it  is  only  right  to  record,  that  their  condition  will 
bear  comparing  with  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  more  exclusive 
stables  in  the  north  and  south.  On  the  Turf,  Lord  Coventry  has 
been  not  less  fortunate  than  across  ridge  and  furrow,  as  he  has  been 
credited  with  the  Metropolitan  and  Goodwood  Stakes  with  Elcho, 
and  the  Csesarewitch  with  Thalestris,  and  the  Northamptonshire 
Stakes  with  Danae.  On  the  Patchcroft  of  Worcester  he  has  won 
the  Worcestershire  Stakes  once,  and  the  Worcester  Cup  three 
times  ;  while  the  celebrated  American  horse  Umpire  has  done  him 
better  service  than  he  rendered  to  his  importer,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck. 
Not  content  with  racing  and  steeple-chasing.  Lord  Coventry  has 
come  out  as  a  breeder,  and  at  first  hired  sires,  starting  with  Igno- 
ramus, who  was  almost  as  great  a  failure,  both  on  the  race-course 
and  in  the  stable,  as  the  '  Great  Eastern  ;'  and  his  size  may  be  said 
to  have  been  on  a  similar  scale.  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  horse  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ethelbert,  whom  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  lordship 
had  secured  ;  and  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  was  proved  by 
his  sending  over  last  year  a  commission  to  purchase  him  when  he 
was  put  up  for  sale  in  Germany ;  but  Handley,  his  lordship's  stud- 
groom,  who  went  to  secure  him,  in  some  way  missed  him.  In  suc- 
cession to  Ethelbert  came  Chanticleer  (since  deceased).  Surplice,  and 
Caractacus.  Fortune,  however,  has  not  favoured  Lord  Coventry  in 
this  line  so  much  as  it  has  done  in  the  other  paths  of  sport.  On  the 
dispersal  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland's  stud,  his  lordship  purchased 
Tim  Whifiler,  a  horse  with  character  enough  to  get  any  description 
of  stock ;  and  to  the  Chester  and  Goodwood  Cup  winner,  he  has 
added  the  magnificent  American  savage.  Umpire,  who,  since  he  has 
quitted  the  Turf  and  the  society  of  jockeys,  is  said  to  have  become 
as  quiet  as  a  sheep.     Lord  Coventry  has  upwards  of  a  dozen  brood- 
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mares,  many  possessing  good  blood  and  a  fair  reputuation  in  the 
Racing  Calendar ;  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  their  stock.  In  all  other  manly  sports,  such 
as  cricket,  shooting,  fishing,  and  riding.  Lord  Coventry  can  hold  his 
own  against  his  compeers  ;  and  if  he  takes,  as  report  assigns,  the 
Mastership  of  the  Worcestershire  hounds,  which  is  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Colonel  Clowes,  we  have  ifttle  doubt  of  his  givin"- 
satisfaction. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  married,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Lady  B.  Craven,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  who 
shares  her  husband's  passion  for  field  sport,  and  whose  matchless 
horsemanship  has  before  had  justice  done  to  it  in  these  pages. 


GLACIER  PROMENADES. 

BY  C.   A.   H. 


Muscular  Christianity  must  be  indulged  at  all  cost.  Let  that  peri- 
patetic canon  be  fully  understood  and  conceded.  The  superlative 
exercise  of  lung  and  limb  has  become  an  integral  part  of  University 
education,  and  is  taught  practically  by  the  clerical  teachers  of 
public  schools,  and  by  academical  tutors,  pastors  and  masters  of 
every  grade.  A  flimsy  notion  nny  be  entertained  that  excess,  in 
the  [abstract,  was  not  held  by  the  academics  of  old  to  be  amonf>- 
the  catalogue  of  virtues.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  on  their  part, 
now  fitly  corrected  in  this  day  of  progress,  for  the  neotorick 
system  is  of  course  vastly  superior  to  the  worn-out  crudities  of  the 
ancient  sophists.  In  obedience  to  such  teaching,  the  Alpine  Club, 
which  is  principally  recruited  from  University  sources,  and  from  the 
self-styled  body  guard  of  Apollyon,  has  been  duly  established.  For- 
merly Alpine  ascents  were  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
and  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  nature.  In  such  distinguished  course 
the  name  of  De  Saussure  and  Deluc  are  prominent ;  and  that  of  the 
former  will  ever  be  connected  with  the  geological  discoveries  that 
liis  ceaseless  toil  for  many  years  amongst  the  Alpine  solitudes  enabled 
him  to  impart  in  the  valuable  chronicle  which  he  published  during 
his  later  life.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  geological  rules  for  the 
primary  formation  of  mountains,  or  in  the  words  of  his  biographer, — 
'  De  Saussure  a  fait  faire  un  grand  pas  dans  les  deux  sciences  de  la 
'  mcteorologie  et  la  geologic,  et  surtout  a  la  derniere  dont  il  a  presque 
'  ete  la  fondateur.  II  avait  entrevu  la  grande  loi  de  la  formation  des 
'  montagnes  par  soulevement.' 

But  science  holds  not  a  place  amongst  the  motives  which  animate 
the  Alpine  adventurers.  The  impulse  is  muscular  and  material, 
without  romance  as  without  utility, — eager  for  the  indulgence  of  an 
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overweening  vanity  in  the  arduous  display  of  lung  and  limb.  To  the 
robust  aspirant  for  glacier  fame,  a  mountain  is  simply  a  huge  mass  of 
inorganic  matter,  purposely  so  shaped  in  order  that  mortals,  and  he 
of  the  associated  alpenstocks  especially,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
climbing  to  the  top  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

*  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 
They  crowned  him  long  ago, 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 
With  a  diadem  of  snow.' 

And  on  that  diadem  of  snow  the  said  Alpinian  has  vowed  to  devour 
prepared  condiments  from  the  stores  of  Fortnum  and  Mason — to 
drink  a  brimmer  of  champagne  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria — and  to 
*  trinkel '  schnaps  with  the  successors  of  Jacques  Balmat,  amidst 
mutual  and  complimentary  felicitations.  No  enthusiasm  is  awakened 
by  the  sublime  spectacle  of  grandeur  above  :  '  in  the  majesty,  and 
'  the  power,  and  the  glory,  around  and  beneath  '  him,  he  eschews 
the  senseless  fanfaronade  about 

*  A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone, 
Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone, 
And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there. — Is  this  the  scene 
Where  the  old  earthquake-daemon  taught  her  young 
Ruin  ?' 

No,  no;  it  is  a  mere  triumph  of  thews  and  sinews,  and  'man,  the 
'  god  and  animal,'  squats  him  down,  and  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
cheers 

*  From  his  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  ol"  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer  sunset  gilds,' 

'  Hip-hip-hurrah  !'  in  a  tone  that  dwindles  to  an  infinitesimal  squeak  ; 
for  be  it  known  that  amidst  those  pinnacles  of  ice   the   human  voice 
is  without  echo  or  force.      No  ;  it  is  sheer  materiality  gratified  by  an 
exaltation  of  the   sense   without  reference  to   the   moral.     For  the 
pedestrian  athlete  there  is  no  '  Witch  of  Atlas  '  that  works  upon  the 
spirit,  '  with  a  power  and  with  a  sign.'      Or,   perchance,   it  may  be 
that,  unfurling  a  pocket-handkerchief  not   in   unison  of  colour  with 
the  diadem  of  snow,  he  may  place  it   at  the   top   of  his  alpenstock, 
frantically  waving  it,  at  the  same  time  squinting  through  one  of  Dol- 
lond's  double  glasses  to  the  vale  of  Chamouni  beneath,  where,  at  the 
rickety  balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  he  descries   the  flubsy 
female,  by  way  of  a  witch,  to  whom  he  is  canonically  linked,  swing- 
ing about  a  ditto  kerchief,  with  clamorous  joy.    And  she  lifts  up  her 
voice,  the  dear   perspiring  creature,  in  the  accentuated   cruscan  of 
Somersetshire,  and  cries  aloud,  saying, '  Lor — look  !     Oh  my  !   Yes  ! 
'  If  John  hasn't  got  right  to  tap  !      Goodness  gracious  !   how  cocksy 
'  of  him.     The  dear  creetur — ain't  he  a   pluck'un  ?     What  a  dar- 
Ming!     Won't  I?— eh?' 
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But  it  is  not  always  so.     Alas  !   Shelley's  splendid  lines  may  not 
be  inappropriate  : — 

*  He  is  still — he  is  cold — 

On  the  "  mountain  "  couch, 
One  step  to  the  white  (leatli-bcd, 

And  one  to  the  bier, 
And  one  to  the  charnel — and  one —oh  where?' 

In  reference  to  Shelley,  we  happened   to  be  at   Chamouni  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  there  in  18 16.    As  an  old  Etonian,  the  conversation 
turned    on    Eton   matters,  and  of  his   scrape    about  the  fire  balloon 
and  the  hayrick.     He  wrote  his  name  in  the  travellers'   book  at  the 
Hermitage — Percy  B.  Shelley,  without  any  addenda  except  the  date. 
Returning  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to' Chamouni,  later  in  the  season, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  word   '  aOeo^  '   had    been   added   by  some 
unworthy  Christian,  in  disobedience  to  the  exhortation  of  charity  by 
the  great  Master   and  Teacher  of  benevolence.     It  was  therefore 
erased  as  a  forgery  ;  nevertheless  it  was  written  and  rewritten  a^ajn 
and   again,  with    fierce   determination,   by  others.      It  is   right  and 
proper  that  one,  knowing  and  capable  of  afi^brdin^  testimony  to  the 
positive  truth,  should  set  the  memory  of  a   fellow  Etonian,  now  no 
more,  right  upon   a   fact   in  which   he   has   been    unmercifully  and 
unjustly  maligned.     It  mattered  not  to  any  one  but  Shelley  himself 
what  w^ere  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  magnificently  yet  un- 
wisely set  forth  in  the  '  Pantheism  of  Love,'  contained  in  the  pero- 
ration of  his  poem  of  '  Queen  Mab.'     They  were  culpably  hetero- 
dox ;  but  in  this  day  of  rampant  and  rationalistic  neology,  who  would 
dare  to  cast  the  first  stone  ?     It  was  a  habit  at  that  time — a  most  re- 
prehensible one  —  for  the  young  English  of  the  public  schools  and  th^ 
universities  to  append  annotations  and  to  burlesque  in    doggrel  the 
names  of  their  travelling  countrymen,  inserted  in   the   day-books  at 
the  hotels  and  public  places  of  resort — such  as  Hogg,  Bacon,   Ham, 
Pigg,  Lamb,  Veale,   Sheepshanks,  Trotters,   Bullock,  Cowsmaker, 
Bull,  Giblett,   Fry,    Hare,    Fox,  Dere,  Hind,  Beaver,  Bird,  Wood- 
cock, Partridge,  Cock,  Henn,  Whale,  Salmon,  Pike,  Codd,  White, 
Brown,  Green,  Grey,  Scarlet,   et   hoc   genus  omne.     The   practice 
cannot   be  too   severely  condemned.       In   the  case  of  Shelley,  the 
ofFence   palmed   upon  the  poet  himself  by  the  reviewers,  who  ac- 
cepted the  gossip  as  a  truth,  redounds  solely  to  their  want  of  critical 
acumen   and  discredit.     The  unadorned   lie   served  a  dishonourable 
purpose. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  or  that  part  of 
it  connected  with  the  Montanvert  and  the  A4er  de  Glace,  was  first 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  two  English  travellers,  Messrs. 
Windham  and  Pocock,  in  1 741.  The  probability  is  that  their  narra- 
tive kindled  public  curiosity,  and  by  that  means  heralded  the  ascent 
of  Balmat.  The  stone,  formerly  an  immense  block  of  granite,  of 
which  only  a  questionable  fragment  remains,  that  did  service  as  a 
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dinner  table — for  where  can  English  penetrate  without  an  accompa- 
nyino-  pantry? — still  bears  the  name  of'  La  pierre  des  Anglais,'  The 
Hopital  de  Blair,  built  by  a  Scotchman  in  1780,  to  supply  a  more 
convenient  refectory,  does  homage  to  the  imperial  motto — Pocock 
being  an  Irishman — of  '  Tria  juncta  in  uno.'  To  say  that  Wind- 
ham and  Pocock  discovered  the  valley  is  an  absurd  platitude,  the 
priory  having  been  founded  a.d.  1095.  The  ground  that  is  attached 
to  it,  '  Campus  munitus,'  from  whence  the  name  is  derived,  was  given 
by  Aimon  of  Savoy  to  the  Benedictines,  and  the  deed  was  ratified  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  The  Bishop  of  Geneva  visited  this  remote  corner 
of  his  diocese  in  1443,  and  in  1 606,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  having 
been  snowed  up  at  Sallenches  for  several  days,  reached  the  priory 
with  some  difficulty,  after  an  adventure,  '  non  meno  di  grata,* 
remarks  a  quaint  author  in  the  time  of  Zuinglius.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  famous  Louis,  Count  de  Sales,  who  defended  Savoy 
with  such  bravery  and  success  against  the  Spaniards.  The  brothers 
had  had  a  dispute  in  their  youth  on  account  of  a  lady,  the  object  of 
their  joint  affections.  She  was  ill-disposed — '  mal-prevenuta  ' — 
against  the  warrior,  and  to  free  herself  from  his  prepotent  importuni- 
ties, devoted  herself  to  prayer  and  the  cloister.  Francis  followed 
suit.  It  was  a  delicate  compliment,  and  they  were  thus  united  in 
spiritual  elevation  of  soul  above  the  realms  of  sinful  carnality.  Sin- 
gular it  was  that  the  saint,  without  knowledge  of  her  whereabouts, 
should  have  met  Sister  Clare,  '  promiscuously  '  and  by  pure  accident, 
en  retraite  at  Sallenches  ;  and  how  providentially  fortunate  was  the 
snow  storm — in  direct  opposition  to  Spinoza's  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  and  events  !  It  was  designed  by  fate.  They  communicated 
together  in  long  nocturnal  vigils,  the  purport  of  which  has  not  trans- 
pired— 

*  Yet  we'll  OTQ  no  more  a  roving^ 
By  the  light  of  the  moon,' 

especially  in  a  snow  storm — that  doesn't  pay.  When  the  storm  had 
abated,  and  it  had  become  '  all  serene,'  they  departed  together,  in 
grateful  pilgrimarge  for  their  happy  meeting,  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Gervais,  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Mont  Joie  ;  but  whether  the 
valley  took  its  name  from  this  '  trionfo  d'amore,'  or  from  other  causes, 
is  not  reported.  St.  Francis  pontifically  blessed  the  warm  spring  that 
there  gushes  out  from  the  rock,  and  then  the  Italian  record  goes  on 
to  state  that  '  insieme  si  presero  il  bagno,' — they  bathed  together  in 
the  same  bath.  In  the  earlier  disposition  of  these  mountain  thermas, 
and  even  now  amidst  the  Italian  Apennines,  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  convey  the  water  of  the  hot  springs  into  a  large  hall  or  under- 
ground room  with  benches  ranged  round  the  walls,  on  which  the 
bathers,  in  fitting  garments,  and  without  reference  to  sex,  seat  them- 
selves, immersed  to  the  chin,  and  converse  agreeably  on  the  nature 
of  their  respective  maladies.  '  There  is  no  harm  where  no  harm  is 
'  meant,'  observed  Sister  Claire.    '  Never,  never,  bellezza  mia  cara,' 
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rejoined  the  pious  and  ardent  saint ;  '  in  santa  pace  ti  bacio  e  ti  bene- 
'  dico ;'  and  thereupon  they  there  and  then  founded  the  holy  order  of 
Visitation,  which  is  held  in  the  highest  consideration  throughout 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  in  sixteen  folio  volumes,  containing  '  L'Introduction  a  la 
'  vie  devote,'  this  lively  passage  of  his  devotional  life  has  been 
omitted,  and  which  is  now  supplied  for  aYuture  and  corrected  edition. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  M.  Coutteran  and  other  adventurers.  In 
one  of  them,  July  1 786,  Jacques  Balmat,  the  most  expert  of  the 
Chamouni  guides,  was  separated  from  his  companions  and  passed  the 
night  on  a  spot  above  the  Dome  de  Goute.  In  the  morning  the 
right  track,  which  had  so  long  bailed  the  several  explorers,  was 
plainly  discernible  ;  but  suffering  severely  from  long  exposure  to  the 
cold,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  valley,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Paccard,  a  physician  of  the  vil- 
lage. To  him  Balmat  imparted  the  discovery  of  the  path  by  which 
the  ascent  might  be  gained,  and  the  physician,  fired  with  glacier  en- 
thusiasm, resolved  to  be  of  the  party,  and  the  two  adventurers  started 
for  their  mountain  task  on  August  7.  After  fifteen  hours  they 
reached,  or  in  the  language  of  the  valley  they  '  obtained  the  summit,' 
where  they  stayed  for  half  an  hour.  The  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  sunk  to  i8|-  degrees.  They  were  both  fearfully 
punished.  Dr.  Paccard  was  blind  for  some  tim.e  ;  they  were  unable 
to  use  their  limbs,  and  the  skin  peeled  off  from  their  faces,  hands, 
and  arms. 

When  M.  de  Saussure  learnt  that  the  ascent  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  immediately  engaged  Balmat  for  a  similar  undertaking, 
whenever  the  weather  should  be  settled  and  free  from  the  probability 
of  those  hurricanes  or  '  bourrasques,'  which  are,  in  part,  parents  of 
the  avalanche.  No  opportunity  presented  itself  during  that  year. 
In  the  following,  however,  on  August  I,  1787,  M.  de  Saussure 
started  from  the  priory  with  Balmat  and  seventeen  guides.  The  first 
night  was  spent  on  the  mountain  of  La  Cote  ;  at  four  p.m.  of  the 
second  day  the  party  encamped  on  the  second  of  the  three  great 
platforms,  and  the  summit,  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was  attained  at  eleven  p.m.  of  the  third  day.  M.  de  Saussure  re- 
mained, making  scientific  experiments  and  observations  until  three  p.m., 
arriving  again  at  Chamouni  at  nine  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day.  From  wearing  a  veil  over  the  face  none  of  the  party 
were  subjected  to  the  annoyances  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Paccard  and 
Balmat,  a  disposition  to  sickness,  with  muscular  prostration,  being 
the  only  inconvenience  experieiiced.  The  snow  was  found  to  dis- 
solve freely  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  midday  with  an  un- 
clouded sun,  so  that  the  expression  of  '  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,' 
or  '  where  the  snow  never  melts,'  is  m.erely  figurative.  On  these 
plateaux  of  the  highest  Alps  the  snow  falls  in  fine  particles  like 
powder  j  these  become  embodied  together   in  round  grains,  forming 
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large  masses,  in   an  aggregation  of  which   the  separate   grains  are 
transparent  and  intensely  dazzling  to  the  sight. 

The  second  ascent  was  made  in  August  1788,  by  M.  Bourrit,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Woodley,  an  Englishman,  and  A4.  Camper,  a 
Dutchman.  They  were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  M.  Bourrit  and 
three  guides  only  reached  the  summit.  They  all  suffered  severely, 
and  some  of  the  guides  had  their  fingers  and  ears  frozen. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1799,  Mr.  Beaufoy  made  the  third  ascent, 
beino-  the  first  Eno;lishman  who  reached  the  summit.  In  1800,  four 
others  attempted  the  task,  but  they  only  went  a  short  distance  above 
la  Cote.  One  of  the  guides  fell  down  a  precipice  and  was  killed,  and 
all  were  more  or  less  injured. 

On  the  loth  of  August,  1802,  M.  Forneret,  of  Lausanne,  and  M. 
d'Ostern,  were  successful  in  the  ascent;  and  in  August,  1808,  Jacques 
Balmat,  with  fifteen  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  and  amongst  them 
a  woman,  again  achieved  the  undertaking.  Susanne  Ponchaud  had 
extracted  a  promise  from  Pierre — one  of  the  younger  guides,  to 
whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married — that  he  would  never  venture 
upon  the  ascent.  A  compulsory  obedience  to  his  pledged  word  irri- 
tated the  young  mountaineer,  and  he  was  not  proof  against  the  taunts 
and  jeers  of  his^  more  free  and  untrammeled  companions.  Whilst 
within  the  immediate  radius  of  fascination,  the  seductive  influence  of 
silver  words,  or  may  be  '  et  verba  et  facta,'  win  a  non-reluctant 
assurance,  that  in  a  sterner  society  becomes  irksome  to  the  princi- 
ples of  free  agency.  Pierre  sulked,  and  moodily  mumbled  out  in  his 
patois — '  Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  iie  conduit  a  la  gloire.'  But  wiser 
in  her  generation  of  subtlety,  Susanne  foresav/  a  probable  loss  of  do- 
minion over  the  strong  one,  and  with  well  simulated  heroism  she  re- 
leased her  lover  from  his  voluntary  promise.  With  joy  and  gladness 
he  enlisted  himself  in  the  troop  of  Balmat.  At  the  hour  of  departure, 
Susanne  was  not  forthcoming — she  was  not  to  be  found,  and  Pierre, 
lingering  behind  in  the  vain  hope  for  a  farewell  word,  passed  forward 
on  the  upward  path  with  a  reverberating  anathema  against  the  ways 
of  womankind.  On  the  party  went  by  the  Pont  de  Perolata  to  the 
hamlet  of  des  Bossons,  up  to  the  glacier,  and  when  the  path  was 
leaving  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  the  pines  became  scant  and  far 
between,  Susanne,  emerging  from  behind  a  rock,  stood  resolutely  be- 
fore them.  It  was  too  late  to  remonstrate  or  to  turn  back  ;  Balmat 
took  her  under  his  especial  care,  and  every  one  assisted  to  render  the 
ascent  less  painful  and  difficult.  Even  the  perpetual  snows  of  Adont 
Blanc  could  not  resist  the  warmth  of  woman's  love. 

In  1820  three  guides  perished  in  an  avalanche  under  the  Grand 
Mulets.  In  1827  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Hawes  went  up,  and  in 
1838  the  mountain  top  was  a  second  time  visited  by  a  female — Mdlle. 
d^Angeville,  who,  to  outvie  all  others,  was  lifted  up  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  guides,  to  enable  her  to  say  that  she  had  been  higher  than  any 
other  adventurer.  A  Mrs.  Hamilton  followed  her  example  in  1854, 
and  in  1855,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Hudson,  with  three  other  English- 
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men,  made  the  ascent  by  a  new  route,  without  guides, — a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  one  that  may  be,  and  perhaps  has  been,  productive  of 
fatal  consequences.  It  is  worse  than  folly  ro  ramb!e  amongst  these 
precipices  without  skilled  assistance.  Up  to  the  year  i860,  fifty-six 
persons,  not  including  guides,  had  successfully  ascended  JMont 
Blanc. 

On  the  Col  du  Ge.mt  three  English  travellers,  with  the  cuide, 
PVan^ois  Fairaz  of  Chamouni,  were  lost  in  i860  j  but  before  that,  in 
1822,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Campbell  had  fortunately  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  pass,  as  also  did  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  1854.  'A  thing 
'  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  W  ho  would  gainsay  the  jubilant  apo- 
strophe ?  We  are,  nevertheless,  constrained  to  say  it  is  less^a  joy  on  an 
Alpine  glacier  than  in  any  other  trysting-place.  Early  rising, — sleeping 
in  cloaks, — a  paucity  of  water,  with  browned  and  chapped  faces,  and 
dishevelled  hair,  are  far  from  being  enticing  adjuncts  to  female  charms. 
It  is  even  worse  than  when  a  lady  plays  the  fiddle  or  breathes  a  flute, 
although  there  is  a  precedent  for  the  latter  performance  in  one  of 
the  pictures  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Bologna.  There  is  a  fitness  in  all 
things,  and  it  is  distasteful  to  witness  charms  that  expand  under  the 
influence  of  a  genial  atmosphere,  pinched,  disfigured,  and  exacerbated 
under  the  pain  of  intense  frigidity.  Mount  Velan  was  ascended  in 
1825  by  the  guide  Andre  Dorsat,  since  which  time  eleven  ascents 
have  been  made;  and  in  1857  the  summit  of  Mount  Combin  was 
reached  by  two  chamois  hunters  of  Lourtier,  followed  by  the  brothers 
Ballay  of  St.  Pierre,  and  by  Mr.  iMathews,  one  of  the  most  expert  and 
daring  of  Alpine  explorers.  These  mountains  form  what  may  be  said 
to  be  the  Chamouni  range.  The  little  hamlet  of  bygone  days,  with  its 
venerable  priory,  has  been  strangely  metamorphosed.  It  has  become 
an  English  colony,  with  an  Anglican  church  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  lodging-houses  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  watering  place ;  whilst  on  the  promenade,  '  sous  les  tilleuls,' 
may  be  seen  crinolines  and  pork-pie  hats  and  feathers  as  if  to  flout 
the  very  glaciers  in  their  savage  primitiveness. 

A  rival  to  Chamouni,  or  Young  Chamouni  as  it  is  called,  has 
sprung  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  at  Zermatt,  a  village  of 
wooden  houses,  situated  immediately  below  the  Findelen,  Garner, 
and  Zmutt  glaciers,  to  which  there  is  a  fair  mountain  road  from 
Visp  in  the  Haut  Valais.  From  thence,  and  from  the  neighbourinnr 
hamlet  of  Saas,  the  ascents  to  the  xVlonte  Rosa  range  have  been  latterly 
made.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  the  summit  of  the  latter  mountain 
was  attempted,  from  the  presumed  and  traditional  obstructions,  yet 
when  it  had  been  attained  the  impediments  were  found  to  have  tjeen 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  brothers  Schlaginweit  were  the  first 
who  reached  the  Hochste  Spitze,  eighteen  feet  below  the  highest 
point,  and  they  were  followed,  in  1854,  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  and  C. 
Smyth  and  Kennedy.  The  highest  point,  the  true  and  warranted 
Monte  Rosa,  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Hudson,  G.  and  C.  Smyth, 
Birkbeck,   and   Stevenson,  in  1855,   under  the  guidance   of  Ulrich 
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Lauener,  of  Lauterbrunnen.  The  Allaleinhorn  was  ascended  by  A4r. 
Ames  in  1856,  and  the  Dom,  or  Alischabelhorner,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Davies  in  1858.  The  pass  on  the  Col  de  la  Dent  Blanche  was 
effected  by  Mr.  W.  Mathews  in  1859,  and  by  Mr.  Tuckett  in 
i860.  But  the  mountain  of  this  range  to  which  will  evermore  be 
attached  an  interest  of  melancholy  beyond  all  other,  is  the  Matter- 
horn,  known  also,  and  perhaps  more  familiarly,  as  Mont  Cervin.  From 
amidst  the  line  of  surrounding  peaks  and  glaciers  it  rises  abruptly  in 
the  form  of  a  sharp  cone  flanked  by  the  Theodule  Horn  and  the  Dent 
Blanche,  and  is  described  by  Professor  Forbes  to  be  '  an  inaccessible 
'  obelisk  of  rock  not  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc'  Would 
that  it  had  ever  remained  inaccessible  !  The  victory  over  stock  and 
stone  cannot  compensate  for  the  lamentable  sacrifice  that  it  has  cost. 
There  is  no  spot  better  suited  to  contemplate  the  severe  character  of 
this  gigantic  mass  of  grandeur,  isolated  and  solemn,  than  from  the 
mountain  shore  of  the  desolate  tarn  of  Schwartz,  with  its  solitary 
chapel.  After  all  that  is  past  it  is  invested  with  a  sorrowful  interest, 
and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  those  chapel  walls  beside  the  lone 
water,  belonging  to  a  creed  not  our  own,  have  resounded  with  holy  sup- 
plications for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  at  least  brothers  in  affliction. 
In  close  neighbourhood,  and  as  if  in  WGiry  mockery  of  woe,  is  a 
smiling  plateau  field  of  the  brightest  verdure,  surrounded  by  glaciers, 
the  snows  forming  a  hedge  to  and  literally  touching  the  luxuriant 
grass.  The  cattle  with  their  sounding  bells  are  driven  up  to  this 
pasturage  in  the  summer,  and  the  oasis  is  matted  with  a  profusion  of 
wild  flowers  radiating  in  every  variety  of  colour.  The  blossoms  of 
the  blue  gentianella,  the  white  anemones,  and  the  yellow  ranunculus 
peep  from  under  the  snow  itself,  and  the  turf  is 

*  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells, 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels  ;' 

realising  the  gorgeous  description  of  Shelley  in  his  dulcet  poem  of  the 
Sensitive  Plant.  In  the  space  of  a  day  under  the  warm  breath  of  a 
midsummer  sun  the  snows  melt  and  the  blossoms  spring  forth,  and 
by  the  first  blast  in  September  they  are  as  suddenly  withered  and 
swept  away. 

And  now,  passing  over  the  Haut  Valais,  let  us  enter  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  that  part  of  the  confederated  cantons  which  by  the 
Switzers  themselves  is  designated  as  '  the  Aristocratic'  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  in  republican  Helvetia  the  contests  between  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  have  not  existence.  They  are  more  virulent 
than  in  any  other  locality.  The  old  Catholic  cantons  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  lower-born  Eidgenossen,  or  Protestant 
'  tail,'  and  assume  to  themselves  the  title,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
privileges  of  the  aristocrat.  The  Bernese  Oberland  gave  birth  to 
the  inspiration  that  was  bodied  forth  in  Manfred  ;  and  the  Jungfrau, 
or  Virgin  Mountain,  has  been  made  the   scene  of  one  of  the  most 
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splendid  soliloquies  that  language  ever  conveyed.  Alas  !  the  Virgin 
hath  ceased  to  be,  and  like  the  aforesaid  nun  of  Sallenches  is  no 
longer  deserving  of  the  name. 

In  181 T,  the  brothers  iVIeyer  of  Aarau  reached  the  summit:  some 
peasants  from  the  Grindelwald  were  equally  fortunate  in  1828;  and 
in  August,  1841,  M.  Agassiz,  of  Ncufchatel,  with  Professor  Forbes, 
of  Edinburgh,  climbed  the  summit  by  the  Obar-aar  and  Aletsch 
glaciers.     Since  that  time  the  ascents  have  been  frequent. 

The  -^ggischhurn  of  late  years  has  been  made  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  from  whence  the  dift'crent  ascents  and  mountain 
excursions  have  been  discussed  and  planned.  In  1855,  Mr.  Wills 
gained  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Wetterhorn. 
The  craggy  precipices  of  the  Wengcrn  Alp  are  inaccessible  on  the 
northern  side,  even  to  the  chamois-hunter  ;  and  the  bones  of  many 
a  one  have  been  left  bleaching  in  that  wilderness  of  nature,  after 
having  been  picked  clean  by  the  lammergeyer — in  keeping  with  the 
lines  : 

*  A  raven  sits 

On  the  raven  stone, 
And  his  black  win^r  flits 
O'er  the  milk-white  bone.' 

A  pass,  however,  to  the  Oberland  between  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Monch  was  effected,  in  1858,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Mr.  Birk- 
beck,  and  Mr.  Joad,  with  the  Chamouni  guides,  Melchior,  Anderegg, 
and  Victor  Tairraz.  A  second  and  more  difficult  pass  was  discovered 
in  1859  by  the  Rev.  Leslie  Stephen  and  Mr.  Mathews,  with  Ulric 
Lauener  and  guides  from  Chamouni.  The  Finsteraarhorn  was 
ascended  in  1 857  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hardy,  A4essrs.  Kennedy, 
Ellis,  St.  John  Mathews,  and  W.  Mathews,  all  Cambridge  men, 
with  five  guides  ;  and  the  summit  of  the  Aletschhorn  was  attained 
by  Mr.  F.  I'uckett  in  1859.  These  are  the  principal  ascents  verified 
and  publicly  chronicled  up  to  the  year  i860. 

There  are  two  circumstances  that  may  be  observed  ;  first,  that 
the  ascents  have  been  made  generally  in  the  month  of  August, 
which  may  be  termed  the  glacier  month  ;  and  secondly,  that  of 
later  years  they  have  been  undertaken  almost  exclusively  by  English- 
men. Their  success  must  have  been  gratifying  to  themselves,  per- 
sonally, but  beyond  that,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  inconsequent 
acts  of  hardihood.  In  an  earlier  day  we  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  Alpine  peregrinations  and  chamois  hunting.  This  de- 
mands a  certain  degree  of  training,  which,  in  the  heyday  of  youth 
and  vigour,  is  easily  acquired.  It  is  quite  another  affair  when  a  long 
succession  of  hours — often  days — are  to  be  passed  in  increasing 
exertion,  with  rare  intervals  of  absolute  rest.  This  literal  labour 
cannot  be  gone  through  without  careful  preparation.  However,  one 
hour  of  sleep — sound  and  deep,  sub  dio,  on  the  mountain,  no 
matter  at  all  about  the  conscience — is  more  renovating  to  the  system 
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than  a  lono-  night  of  slumber  in  a  soft  bed,  with  the]  suffocation  of 
feathers  and  curtains. 

Many  years  ago,  '  ConsuJe  Planco  Keate,'  which  would  signify 
in  1816,  we  had  been  chamois  hunting  amidst  the  regions  of  devas- 
tation and  steiility,  and  came  up  from  the  Kander  Thai,  to  the 
Gemmi  pass  and  the  still  solitude  of  the  Dauben  See.  XVe  had 
aone  beyond  the  Col,  and  were  descending  to  the  Leuker  Bad  in 
company  with  Ugo  Foscolo,  then  and  ever  after  an  exile.  To  the 
left  of  the  downward  pass,  and  below  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
torrent,  is  a  waterfall  that  precipitates  itself  into  a  natural  basin,  and, 
after  the  seething  riot  of  waters,  the  stream  subsides  placidly  into 
that  of  the  Dala.  The  path,  from  amidst  rocks  and  precipices, 
turns  suddenly  upon  the  fall,  and  then  diverges  again  to  the  right 
towards  the  valley.  A  person  was  sitting  on  a  rock  beneath  the 
fall,  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  dash  '  of  the  sheeted  silver's  waving 
'column'  into  the  quickened  pool.  It  was  Byron.  Perhaps  even 
at  that  moment  the  scene  in  '  Manfred '  was  passing  through  his  in- 
spired imagination  : 

*  No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness  j 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  ot  these  waters.' 

Aware  of  his  aversion  to  be  noticed  and  gazed  at  as  a  wild  animal, 
we  were  about  to  pass  rapidfy,  and  cautioned  our  famous  companion. 
He  was  quite  of  another  temper.  Taking  off  his  cap,  with  his  long 
flaming  locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  he  rushed  towards  the  poet ; 
and  the  latter,  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition,  and  with  evident 
displeasure,  grasped  his  walking-stick.  The  patriot,  nothing  daunted, 
bowing  low  and  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  said  :  '  Eccomi  venuto 
'  nel  nome  della  patria,  per  far  onore  al  poeta  del  secolo.  Son' 
'  Foscolo.'  The  frowns  of  the  poet  were  instantly  dispelled,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  most  charming  and  winning  smile.  Uncovered,  and 
with  manifest  emotion,  he  shook  the  celebrated  Italian  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  thanked  him  for  his  courteous  compliment.  After  a  brief 
colloquy,  each  went  his  way,  and  these  two  giants  of  the  lesser 
world  never  again  met  upon  earth. 
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What  is  there  in  common  between  sport  and  cattle  disease  ?  Why 
should  the  pages  of  l]aily,'  usually  devoted  to  pleasant  recreations 
above  ground,  contain  lamentations  on  the  death  and  burial  of  short- 
horns and  polled  cattle,  and  draw  melancholy  pictures  of  live-stock 
extermination,  and  a  probable  famine  from  beef  shortly  realizing 
twenty  pence  a  pound  ?  Our  country  readers  may,  and  some  of 
them  certainly  will  exclaim,  '  So  much  the  better!  Rents  are  rising, 
'  and  corn  is  cheap  ;  so  the  more  you  give  us  for  hides  and  beef,  wool 
'and  mutton,  the  better  must  be  our  prospects.'  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  in  many  districts,  especially  in  the  north,  the  fabulous 
sums  realized  last  year  for  wool  saved  many  a  floclcmaster  from  im- 
pending bankruptcy.  7'imes  have  been  good,  but  especially  where 
sheep  have  been  reared,  and  in  remote  parts  where  land  has  not  yet 
realized  fancy  prices.  The  most  important  question  of  the  day,  so 
far  as  landowners  and  flirmers  are  concerned,  is,  how  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times  in  manufacturing  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  ? 
We  are  quite  sure  that  sporting  men  will  not  be  bored  by  a  few 
statistics  on  this  subject ;  and  everyone  must  know  that  men  of  the  turf 
and  fox-hunters  have  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
animals  than  any  other  class  of  individuals.  Well  do  we  remember 
the  intelligent  remarks  made,  and  the  keen  interest  felt  by  the  late 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  during  discussions  on  sheep-breeding.  He  de- 
lighted in  ram  sales  and  ram  lettin2;s  as  much  as  in  racins:  and  sellinf>- 
his  yearlings.  It  were  invidious  to  name  a  few  of  the  members  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  or  masters  of  hounds,  who  do  all  they  can  to 
encourage  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The 
great  majority  rejoice  in  seeing  and  possessing  the  finest  specimens  of 
these  animals  that  money,  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  kind  in- 
tervention of  nature  can  place  at  their  disposal.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unreasonable  to  think  they  may  not  be  displeased  by  our  com- 
ments on  beef. 

It  has  been  on  the  soil  of  Britain  that  the  first  and  best  lessons 
have  been  taught,  after  hard-earned  experience,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  breeds  of  animals  of  all  kinds  may  be  improved,  and  the  means 
whereby  an  ox,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  is  only  fit  for  the  knife 
at  from  five  and  six  years  of  age,  may  attain  enormous  proportions 
and  maturity  at  three.  Our  continental  friends  have  had  the  choice 
of  our  stock,  the  range  of  our  markets,  and  a  great  share  of  the 
English  beef-eater's  money  during  the  past  twenty  years  ;  but  they 
have  failed  to  send  us  animals  such  as  we  can  rear  and  feed  in  any 
part  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Though  foremost,  however,  in  the  art 
of  meat  manufacture,  we  are  daily  feeling  more  dependent  on  our 
neighbours  for  animal  food  supplies.  The  dearness  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton ;  the  poverty  of  foreign  as  compared  with  British  stock;  scantily- 
supplied  markets,  calling  on  us  to  produce  more  and  more, — have 
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fciiled  to  brino^  about  an  increased  home-production  of  meat.  In  1 85 1 , 
the  metropolis  had  2,362,236  inhabitants  :  in  1861,  the  number  had 
increased  to  2,803,034  ;  or,  in  other  words,  food  was  required,  in 
1 861,  for  440,798  people  over  the  number  that  had  to  be  provided 
for  ten  years  previously.  How  was  this  done  ?  In  the  eleven  years 
ending  186 1,  the  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  London 
markets  were  as  under  : — 

Total  Supplies  op  Stock  Exhibited  in  the  London  Cattle  Market. 


Years. 

Beasts. 

Cows. 

Sheep  and  I>ambs. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1851 

233,761 

5,083 

1,549,426 

21,383 

33,954 

1852 

243.537 

6,067 

1,452,240 

27,225 

32,178 

1853 

269,607 

6,030 

1,498,772 

30,178 

32,354 

1854 

257,167 

6,227 

1,498,525 

24,853 

34,280 

1855 

246,306 

5,625 

1,423,418 

23,420 

38,940 

1856 

252,624 

5,841 

1,325,474 

20,395 

34,077 

1857 

250,224 

5,630 

1,238,204 

23,426 

28,232 

1858 

258,710 

6,054 

1,335,597 

24,164 

32,646 

1859 

256,571 

6,007 

1,462,036 

19,558 

30,999 

i860 

260,122 

5,919 

1,424,770 

25,281 

29,676 

1861 

259,562 

6,262 

1,378,910 

19,000 

36,078 

If  the  above  columns  are  glanced  at,  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
really  no  increase.  Foreign  and  British  sheep  are  included  in  the 
above;  and,  in  spite  of  high  prices,  we  find  only  25,801  head  of 
cattle  more  shown  in  1861  as  compared  with  1851  ;  and  when  con- 
trasted with  1853,  ^  positive  deficiency  of  10,445  head.  During 
the  same  period,  the  dead  meat  supplies  at  Newgate  and  Leadenhall 
suff^ered  diminution  rather  than  increase.  Still  confining  our  remarks 
to  cattle,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  carcases  received  at  these 
markets  was  10,000  a  week  less  in  1862  than  in  1851  ;  and  whilst, 
in  1 841,  80,000  carcases  were  sent  to  these  markets  in  a  single 
week,  in  1862  the  weekly  amount  did  not  exceed  30,000. 

And  how  have  we  been  going  on  since  186 1,  especially  with 
our  home  supplies  ?  Comparing  the  arrivals  of  stock  during  the 
past  five  years,  v/e  obtain  some  interesting  data  : — 


Years. 


i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


Northern 
Districts. 


70,140 
118,450 
74,970 
66,980 
60,350 


Eastern 
Districts. 


78,020 
66,560 
73,470 
70,790 
70,570 


Other  Parts 
of  Enp-land. 


41,920 
27,400 
48,910 
37,580 
39,380 


Scotland. 


6,184 
13,298 
13,101 
12,823 
13,543 


Ireland. 


9.329 
14,596 

17,365 

12,944 

9,819 


Few  would  believe  that,  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  metro- 
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politan  population   even  since  1861,  we  should    have  a  progressive 
diminution  in  the  home  supply  of  cattle. 


Year.  Supply  of  Gittlo. 

1 861  ....  240,304 

1864  ....  213,662 


Diminution  .        .  26,642 

Mr.  Robert  Herbert,  who  contributes  useful  articles  on  the 
cattle-trade  to  the  '  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  refers  to 
the  present  state  of  matters,  and  in  his  last   he  says — 

'  The  consumption  in  London  is  increasing  every  year  ;  prices  have 
'  continued  to  improve  ;  and  even-  the  excessive  importations  from 
'  the  Continent  have  failed  to  affect  the  value  of  English  stock.  The 
'  question,  therefore,  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  has  become  a 
'  serious  one — more  especially  as  the  foreign  arrivals,  with  very  few 
'  exceptions,  are  still  very  deficient  in  quality.' 

Writers  in  the  '  Times '  and  other  papers  have  been  urging  the 
importance  of  preventing  the  slaughter  of  calves.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  British  veal  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  foreign  importations  ;  and  in  1864  three-fourths  of  the  supplies 
of  the  metropolis  were  from  abroad. 

It  is  easy  to  demolish,  but  how  are  we  to  build  ?  We  have  been 
sapping  our  resources,  and  how  are  we  to  replenish  the  land  ?  Until 
very  recently  it  was  impossible  to  get  people  to  admit  that  less  animal 
food  was  annually  available  for  our  ever-growing  population.  They 
would  not  admit  the  evil.  The  writer  of  this  article  predicted  the 
existing  and  threatening  state  of  matters  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  the 
ground  of  his  prediction  was,  a  knowledge  of  the  rate  at  which 
animals  were  destroyed  by  diseases  imported  into  this  country  by 
the  very  animals  for  which  our  ports  were  thrown  open  in  1842.  We 
cannot  go  on  losing  seven  and  eight  millions  worth  of  stock  annually, 
without  experiencing  ill  effects  in  one  form  or  other.  The  loss  is 
especially  serious  when  we  consider  that  the  cows  we  so  much 
need  for  the  breeding  an  increased  number  of  animals  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  destructive  plagues.  How  can  the  farmer  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  market  rates,  if  there  is  no  supply  of  young  lean 
stock  ?  We  have  known  persons,  purchasing  at  country  fairs,  pay 
as  much  for  lean  stock  as  they  could  get  for  the  same  animals  after 
six  months'  good  keep.  If  the  poor  farmer  has  the  misfortune  of 
taking  his  animals  home  with  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  or  infected 
with  "the  lung  complaint,  in  addition  to  losing  all  the  food  they  have 
consumed,  he  is  drained  of  some  of  the  capital  which  he  invested 
in  his  purchase.  The  absence  of  properly  collected  agricultural  sta- 
tistics is  sorely  felt  in  this  country  ;  the  course  of  events  has,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock,  been  sadly  against  all  except 
capitalists,  who  might  grow  less  wealthy,  but  could  not  easily  be  ruined. 
We  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  is  at  present  no  more  precarious 
trade  than  that  of  undertaking  the  fattening  of  a  large  quantity  of 
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stock.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  art  to  a  state  of  less  risk  than 
commonly  attends  it  at  present ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  render  the 
practice  as  profitable  as  it  should  be,  without  securing  the  primary- 
conditions  of  success — cheap  lean  stock,  and  prevention  from  dis- 
ease. 

To  obtain  cheap  lean  stock,  we  must  revolutionize  the  town- 
dairy  system.  We  must  not  permit  the  annual  slaughter,  in  the 
metropolis  alone,  of  upwards  of  20,000  cows  within  five  months  of 
the  date  they  enter  the  cowsheds.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these 
animals  after  having  borne  one  or  two  calves  ;  and  our  loss  is  greatly 
asio-ravated  by  the  condition  in  which  both  dam  and  offspring  are 
commonly  delivered  to  the  butcher.  The  cow  is  as  a  rule  sold 
suffering  from  pleuropneumonia,  and  the  calf  often  has  its  throat  cut 
to  save  milk,  or  prevent  its  death  from  diarrhoea.  The  wants  of 
larcre  towns  create  a  demand  ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  curtail 
our  means  of  providing  a  supply  of  stock.  We  have  heard  ex- 
perienced men,  dairymen  of  thirty  years'  standing,  say  that  when  they 
started  business,  the  poor  people  had  a  good  supply  of  milk  ;  a  cow 
would  live  two,  three,  and  four  years,  breeding  calves,  and  leaving  a 
large  annual  profit  in  milk  to  its  owner.  All  has  changed  now  ; 
and  we  are  consuming  the  candle  rapidly  at  both  ends.  We  are  ex- 
terminating our  breeding-stock,  and,  of  course,  eating  all  bullocks 
that  are  ripe.  The  first  are  chiefly  carried  off  by  preventible  diseases  ; 
and  the  second  succumb  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  can  hope  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  animals  if  the  only  means  adopted  to  avert  losses  by  contagious 
disorder  consist  in  selling  and  eating  the  diseased  stock  ?  Four, 
five,  and  six  per  cent,  of  our  animals  die  now  every  year  in  districts 
where,  prior  to  1842,  one  per  cent,  was  far  nearer  the  average. 
What  do  we  benefit  as  meat  buyers  if  for  every  animal  we  have 
imported  one  or  two  of  our  own  have  been  carried  off  by  imported 
disease  ?  We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  natural  increase  in  our 
home  supplies  of  stock  would  have  been  enormous,  had  we  not 
admitted  into  our  markets  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  diseases. 
We  knew  nothing  of  either  when  we  thought  that  free  trade  in 
meat  might  exert  the  same  influence  on  prices  as  free  trade  in  grain. 
If  we  say  this,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  now  wish  to  exclude 
foreign  stock  from  the  country.  However  much  it  might  be  desirable, 
we  could  not  accomplish  this  now ;  but  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do 
all  we  can  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  foreign  plagues,  and  to 
augment,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  the  reproduction  of  native  stock. 

Admitting  that  great  difficulties  encompass  the  subject,  we  do  not 
entertain  the  very  common  opinion  that  our  condition  is  quite  hope- 
less, and  that  we  are  individually  and  collectively  quite  helpless  in 
the  devising  a  remedy.  Legislation  can  do  much  for  us.  The 
proper  utilization  of  capital  can  do  much  for  us,  and  veterinary 
science  can  do  more.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  Parliament 
has  been  misled  once  or  twice  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  inspectors  at  our  ports  3  but  what  is  the  use  of  an  inspector,  if, 
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on  the  examination  of  a  herd  of  bullocks  and  disease  of  a  contagious 
character  being  seen  on  some  of  them,  those  apparently  healthy  arc 
allowed  to  come  in  and  contaminate  our  markets  ?  Many  who 
might  have  helped  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  diseased  animals  have 
listened  to  the  absurd  argument,  that  a  market  must  be  found  for 
these  creatures  ;  they  cannot  be  stopped  on  the  road  or  in  the  cattle 
booth  ;  and  if  a  farmer  has  the  misfortune  to  buy  diseased  stock, 
he  is  to  deal  with  it  as  some  people  recommend  should  be  done 
with  a  bad  shilling — turn  it  over  to  some  one  else. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  trade  in  foreign  cattle  is  now 
a  necessity,  we  should  make  such  regulations  as  would  prevent  the 
constant  and  extensive  admixture  of  home-bred  animals  with  those 
we  know  nothing  of.  We  should  have  foreign  stock  markets,  and 
direct  means  of  conveyance  for  them  from  the  wharves  where  vessels 
unload.  Proper  and  special  slaughter-houses  should  be  provided 
near  such  markets,  and  the  indiscriminate  5:l:iUghtering  throuo-hout 
the  metropolis  should  be  stopped. 

As  we  believe  that  town  dairy  cows  contract  and  communicate 
more  disease  than  all  other  animals  put  together  in  this  country,  we 
should  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  grumbling  about  London  milk, 
and  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  poor  animals  in  places  unfit  for 
their  existence,  but  we  should  substitute  something  better.  This  is 
undoubtedly  possible,  and  can  be  proved  unmistakably  profitable. 
The  development  of  a  rational  town  dairy  system  is  a  task  still  to 
be  accomplished,  and  which  must  well  repay  its  originators.  We 
consider  it  quite  possible  to  have  dairies  in  the  London  suburbs 
supplying  pure  milk,  and  in  which  the  cows  are  preserved  in  perfect 
health.  VVe  could  cite  many  cases  to  prove  that  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  if  not  in  the  cause  of  social  economy,  we  should  revolu- 
tionize the  present  system  of  town  cow-feeding.  We  hold  that 
man  has  no  right  to  subject  animals  to  conditions  fatal  to  health,  and 
calculated  to  destroy  rapidly  by  painful  disease.  It  is  certainly  more 
revolting  to  hear  of  vivisections  than  of  the  deaths  of  cows  from 
disease  in  dairies  ;  but  no  one  can  fail  to  regard  with  horror  and 
disgust  any  contrivance  by  which  fine  and  healthy  animals,  transferred 
from  healthy  farms,  are  subjected  to  influences  which  only  spare  a 
few  of  the  most  fortunate.  A  dairyman  we  know  well,  and  who 
keeps  forty  cows  in  a  large  city,  lost  thirty-five  by  disease  last  year. 
In  paying  him  a  visit  recently,  we  saw  two  animals  with  their  throats 
cut ;  the  two  had  cost  him  nearly  50/.,  and  had  only  been  in  the  shed 
about  ten  weeks.  This  man  had  lost  ten  out  of  his  renewed  stock 
of  thirty  within  a  month.  No  other  trade  but  that  of  providing 
milk  for  the  million  would  stand  such  losses  ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  efi^ects  on  the  health  of  infants  of  the  produce  of  animals 
existing  under  such  conditions  ? 

So  long  as  diseased  animals  are  sold  in  public  markets  ;  iso  long  as 
dairymen  have  their  animals  in  small  confined  places,  where  healthy 
and  diseased  must  stand  side  by  side  -,  and  so  long  as  the  renewal  of 
stock  occurs  week  by  week  without  any  security  as  to  its  condition 
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when  bought,  we  must  have  the  destruction  of  cows,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  calves  to  rear.  Correct  the  town  dairy- 
system,  and  little  else  remains  to  be  rectified. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  reverting  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  bringing  about  reforms  in  the  management  of 
stock.  A  distinguished  surgeon  once  said  that  farmers  and  cattle 
dealers  would  only  listen  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cattle  disease  when  the  steppe  murrain,  or  Russian  cattle 
plague,  appeared  amongst  us.  As  yet,  we  have  specially  suffered 
from  two  diseases.  The  first,  or  foot  and  mouth  disease,  is  curable, 
but  deteriorates  stock  to  a  great  extent,  damages  the  milk  which 
affected  cows  may  yield,  and  spreads  not  unfrequently  to  man.  We 
shall  probably  never  again  be  altogether  exempt  from  attacks  of  this 
disease,  owing  to  the  certainty  of  its  regular  introduction  from  abroad. 
The  second  and  most  important,  because  fatal  plague,  is  the  conta- 
gious lung  disease,  or  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle,  which  penetrates  a 
country  district  or  farm  in  a  stealthy  m.anner,  breaks  out  tardily,  and 
then  destroys  with  great  certainty.  It  is  the  lung  disease  that  con- 
stitutes the  bane  of  the  town  cov/-feeder ;  and  it  is  to  extirpate  this 
plague  that  the  rigid  inspection  of  markets,  careful  separation,  for  at 
least  forty  days,  of  all  newly-bought  animals,  and  not  unfrequently 
inoculation  should  be  enforced.  The  malady  can  be  promptly 
eradicated  and  effectually  kept  from  entering  any  locality ;  and  it  is  to 
the  demonstration  of  these  important  facts  that  our  attention  should 
be  turned.  Stop  the  lung  disease,  and  the  meat  manufacture  of 
the  British  isles  will  again  prosper. 

Many  v/ill  remember  the  cry  that  was  raised  in  1857  regarding  the 
Russian  plague.  It  prevailed  much  abroad,  but  owing  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities  in  Austria  and  Prussia  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  Central  Europe.  It  has  annually  penetrated  rather  far 
into  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  last  year  entered  further  west- 
ward than  either  France  or  England  desired.  Instead,  hov/ever,  of 
diminishing  it  has  increased,  and  through  Hungary  it  has  recently 
made  its  way  into  the  Tyrol.  At  the  present  time,  the  Bavarian 
veterinarians  are  on  the  alert  from  the  proximity  of  outbreaks  to  the 
Bavarian  frontier  ;  and  from  Austria  we  learn  that,  owing  to  the 
unnecessary  length  of  the  quarantine  period  on  the  Austro-Russian 
frontier,  cattle  are  smuggled  more  than  ever,  and  the  disease  is  spread- 
ing far  and  wide.  It  has,  hov/ever.  to  travel  far  before  it  reaches 
us,  and  through  the  continent  it  may  not  speedily  enter  our  markets. 
Steamers  may,  however,  some  day  convey  Russian  herds  of  cattle 
through  the  Baltic  to  Leith  and  Hull.  Instead,  then,  of  seeing  the 
healthy  animals  which  are  now  coming  from  Jutland,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  plague  may  visit  us  v/hich  is  to  bring  our  farmers 
to  their  senses  on  the  disease  prevention  system.  The  Russian 
plague  is  a  malignant  catarrhal  fever,  only  due  to  contagion,  invari- 
ably propagated  from  Russia,  and  characterised  by  a  much  greater 
rapidity  in  development  than  is  the  case  with  pleuropneumonia. 
Wherever  it  appears  it  is  not  easy  to  utilize  the  carcases,  as  we  find 
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is  the  daily  practice  with  animals  that  die  of  pleuropneumonia ;  and 
if  any  traffic  in  diseased  stock  is  permitted,  the  very  existence  of 
the  horned  stock  of  a  whole  country  is  threatened.  Long  may  wc 
be  spared  any  such  infliction  ;  and  in  order  effectually  to  avert  it, 
let  us  erect  a  barrier  before  the  steed  is  stolen.  ^Ve  must  acquire 
and  disseminate  knowledge  relating  to  contagious  cattle  diseases,  and 
we  must  use  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  increase  the  production 
of  animal  food  at  home. 

We  regret  that  the  foregoing  article  on  Beef  has  stood  over  since 
the  9th  of  May.  The  Derby,  and  communications  on  summer 
sport§,  engrossed  our  attention  and  occupied  our  space  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  of  less  direct  interest  to  sporting  readers  has  been 
unavoidably  set  aside  for  the  past  three  months.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  its  writer — Professor  Gamgee — we  publish  it  as  received  by 
us  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  without  one  word  of  alteration,  and  no 
comment  of  ours  can  add  force  to  suggestions  therein  contained,  or 
to  the  predictions  made. — Ed. 


ON  ART,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  SPORTING 
PICTURES  AND  SPORTING  SCENES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  seldom  is  able  to  find  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  various  other  exhibitions 
of  painting,  sporting  scenes  and  subjects  well  handled.  To  the 
lover  of  nature,  as  v/ell  as  the  sportsman,  there  is  in  the  pursuit  of 
field  sports  a  never-ending,  ever-varying  shifting  of  the  scene.  Birds^ 
beasts,  &c.,  and  landscape  combine  in  producing  contrasts  and 
varieties  which  are  har<lly  conceivable  by  the  ordinary  observer. 

But  in  looking  over  the  closely-hung  walls  of  the  picture  gal- 
leries, is  it  not  striking  hov/  very  seldom  does  a  well-selected  and 
well-treated  sporting  picture  adorn  them  ? 

One  painter  we  have  who  sees  the  minutest  incident,  and  appre- 
ciates the  ever-changing  forms  of  life,  and  that  one  is  Landseer.  In 
treatment  of  animals  and  birds,  and  in  the  wonderful  power  he  pos- 
sesses of  catching  their  expression — I  may  say,  their  very  thoughts 
and  feelings — he  stands  unrivalled  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

From  the  charger  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  surrounded 
by  all  the  tumult  and  horror  of  war,  down  to  the  bullfinch  perched 
on  a  twig,  with  no  other  accessory,  or  the  two  squirrels  busy  with 
their  nuts,  he  carries  throughout  the  sam.e  feeling  for  his  subject,  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  animal. 

In  the  grandeur  of  forest  scenery  and  the  habits  of  the  red  deer  he 
stands  alone. 

However  muscular  and  well-coloured  the  pictures  of  Snyders  and 
Rubens  may  be,  they   are  always  exaggerated.     Colossal  dogs  are 
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tearing  colossal  beasts.  There  is  no  harmony,  and  but  little  sym- 
metry of  form.  Not  so  with  Landseer.  What  can  equal  in  deep 
pathos  '  The  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner/  the  dog  resting  his  head 
on  the  coffin  of  his  late  master  ?  Where  can  we  find  a  softer, 
lovelier  creation  than  '  Titania,  surrounded  by  her  Fairies,'  and 
'  Puck  and  Bottom  ?'  Who  is  there  requires  to  be  told  the  story  of 
'  The  Challenge,'  or  '  The  Sanctuary  ?'  or  cannot  appreciate  in 
'  Peace '  the  children  playing  on  the  clifF,  and  the  lambs  peeping 
down  the  dismounted  cannon's  mouth  ?  All  Landseer's  pictures 
are  household  words,  and  the  more  we  see  them  the  more  we  love 
and  admire  them. 

His  treatment  of  horse  painting,  too,  is  marvellous  ;  but  he  never 
gave  the  same  close  attention  to  horses  as  he  has  bestowed  on  red 
deer  and  dogs.  Still  the  truest  and  best  picture  of  hunters  ever 
painted  is  that  of  three  hunters,  the  property  of  H.  Wigram.  They 
are  turned  out  near  a  barn  ;  one  is  drinking,  the  second  raises  his 
head  at  some  passing  sound,  whilst  the  third  is  in  a  passive  state  of 
the  dole e  far  niente.  The  sheen  on  their  coats,  the  individual  expres- 
sion thrown  into  each  head,  and  the^exquisite  painting  of  the'poppy  and 
the  weeds  and  herbage,  so  closely  and  faithfully  rendered,  are  above 
criticism.  As  a  rule,  Landseer  has  studied  and  painted  the  well- 
rounded  palfrey,  the  pretty  ladies'  horse,  and  with  success,  no  doubt ; 
but  still  that  sort  of  horse  seldom  possesses  the  character  or  mus- 
cular development  of  the  heavy-weight  hunter  or  the  racehorse  in 
training.  Till  Voltigeur  was  painted  for  Lord  Zetland  by  Landseer 
last  year,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  he  never  painted  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  either  in  training  or  as  a  stallion.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  no  nobler  study  can  be  conceived,  either  for  painting  or 
sculpture,  than  the  highest  class  of  thoroughbred  horse,  full  of 
muscle  and  condition.  Painters  of  the  horse  are  scarcely  ever 
artists.  They  have  not  gone  through  a  close  enough  course  of  study 
to  give  them  power  to  execute  a  horse's  portrait,  not  as  simply  the 
frame  and  outline  of  the  animal,  but  with  the  expression,  the  mind 
of  the  animal ;  and,  besides  this,  they  cannot  compose  the  picture. 
The  trees  are  cabbages,  the  straw  is  a  succession  of  yellow  lines, 
and  their  skies  have  little  of  the  '  ethereal '  in  their  composi- 
tion. 

Some  years  since  there  died  a  man  who  might  have  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  this  line  of  art.  Careless  of  himself,  and  under- 
valuing his  great  talent,  he  painted  offhand,  and  died,  comparatively 
speaking,  unknown.  His  name  was  Woodward  ;  and  some  of  the 
works  he  has  left  are  of  rare  excellence,  though  few.  I  recollect 
seeing  a  horse's  head,  painted  by  Woodward,  full  of  fire  and  intelli- 
gence, in  the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Fores.  His  chef  d'ccuvre^ 
however,  is  a  group  of  fox-hounds,  waiting  for  their  kennel  door 
to  be  thrown  open  for  them  to  be  fed.  The  eager  hope  of  each 
hound,  and  the  variety  of  their  expression,  with  their  beauty  of  form, 
has  been  caught  most  truthfully  by  the  artist.  When  this  picture 
was  finished.  Woodward  waited   on  Landseer  to  show   it   him,  and 
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ask  his  opinion.  '  Very'good,'  said  Landseer  ;  '  but  it  is  not 
'  finished.'  '  There,'  said  the  painter  of  it,  '  I  was  at  fault.  I  knew 
'  it  wanted  something,  but  what  that  is,  or  how  to  do  it,  I  am  igno- 
'  rant.'  Whereupon  Sir  Edwin,  taking  up  a  brush,  sketched  in  an 
old  red  coat,  hung  from  a  peg  on  the  wall.  Light,  by  a  bit  of 
colour,  was  given,  and  the  painting  was  complete.  This  beautiful 
picture  is  the  property  of  H.  Wigram,  Esq. 

Some  of  the  horse  painters  of  the  last  century  had  g;reat  merit, 
but  none  of  them  ever  reached  the  high  line  in  composiuon,  which 
appears  so  desirable.  Stubbs,  Barenger,  Sartorius,  and  Marshall 
painted  the  animal  well,  and  added  very  often  a  truthful  landscape. 
They  often  aspired  to  too  much,  and  made  the  animal  subservient 
to  a  mass  of  badly-painted  trees.  Not  so  Landseer  or  Rosa 
Bonheur.  They  keep  down  the  landscape,  giving  the  prominent 
position  to  the  animal.  In  Rosa  Bonheur's  '  Horse  Fair'  how  well 
the  few  trees  blend  with  the  animated  mass  of  men  and  horses  !  In 
her  '  Highland  Cattle,'  again,  it  is  the  cattle  that  arrest  the  eye  at 
once  ;  and  only  after  a  longer  inspection  one  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion how  carefully  studied,  yet  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
picture  all  the  while,  is  the  landscape. 

We  hear  the  horses  of  antiquity  much  praised,  both  in  sculpture 
and  painting.  Grand  and  striking  they  doubtless  are — to  wit,  the 
Horses  of  the  Capitol,  the  friezes  on  the  Parthenon,  with  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  But  it  strikes  me  they  possess  no  individuality. 
One  horse  is,  in  shape,  expression,  and  very  often  in  attitude  the 
counterpart  of  the  others  j  whereas  the  chief  excellence  must  consist 
in  stamping  on  canvas  or  on  marble  the  specialities  and  peculiarities 
of  the  individual  animal,  not  in  taking  the  genus  Horse  and  making 
one  universal  likeness  of  it. 

To  come  back  to  our  own  period.  There  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
point  at  which  the  painters  of  Derby  winners,  &c.,  have  arrived, 
and  beyond  which  they  cannot  advance.  It  is  the  same  everlastino- 
grey  loose  box,  with  the  very  straight  yellow  straw ;  or  the  race- 
course, with  a  badly-drawn  boy  or  trainer  assisting  to  saddle  the 
horse.  Seldom,  in  the  long  and  wearisome  series  of  winners,  is  the 
eye^refreshed  by  a  bit  of  colour  or  painting  suggestive  of  any  feelinor 
for  the  subject.  Where  can  there  be  a  bit  of  scenery  more  lovely 
than  Stockbridge  Downs,  with  the  expanse  of  hills,  and  their 
sweeping  shadows  ? — whilst  all  the  time  under  the  horse's  feet  is 
spread  a  carpet  of  the  most  lovely  blue  and  white  flower  peculiar  to 
those  downs.  Newmarket,  again  !  How  many  shifting  scenes  of 
sun  and  cloud  does  that  wide  heath  present  to  the  painter  !  And 
Goodwood,  with  its  winding  course  and  beautifully  wooded  nooks, 
especially  notable  for  the  silver  tints  shed  through  its  innumerable 
lines  of  beech.  Why  cannot  so  much  loveliness  be  added  to  the 
grandeur  and  high  bearing  of  the  race-horse  ?  Sportsmen  (not  sport- 
ing men)  have  very  generally  a  great  feeling  for  the  charms  and 
vagaries  of  nature.  Living,  as  they  do,  amongst  her  beauties,  they 
see  scenes  which  the  bookworm  and  dweller  in  towns  has  but  little 
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notion  of.  Hence,  I  conceive,  arises  the  common  failing  of  the 
generality  of  painters  of  sporting  subjects.  They  paint  from  dry 
models — they  re-paint  from  themselves,  and  they  do  not  go  out  into 
the  byways  and  groves,  and  hold  communion  with  Nature  herself. 
Why  do  we  never  see  a  spirit-stirring  scene  of  fox-hunting  ?  Aiken 
represented  fox-hunting  as  a  series  of  men  on  bangtailed  horses,  gal- 
loping like  madmen  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  jumping  perpetual 
gates.  Such  stereotyped  sketches  are  the  very  '  dry  bones'  of  fox- 
hunting. They  have  missed  all  the  energy,  the  variety,  and  the 
picturesque  features  of  a  run. 

An  artist,  to  delineate  sporting  scenes  well,  must  have  lived 
among  them — have  seen  hunting  in  all  its  aspects  ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  he  should  be  so  far  master  of  his  art  as  to  seize  those 
happy  chances  which  daily  occur  in  every  day's  sport,  and  transfer 
them  fresh  to  his  canvas.  Nothing  in  this  line  could  be  more 
felicitous  than  the  sketches  of  the  lamented  Leech,  but  they  were 
mere  sketches.  He  did  not  aspire  to  the  artist,  and  sketched  oft, 
currente  calamo^  his  inimitable  characters.  The  meets  of  hounds, 
as  painted  by  Grant  in  his  early  days,  before  he  found  the  human 
face  divine  to  be  the  more  profitable  employment,  were  the  best  speci- 
mens of  horse  painting,  combined  with  judicious  grouping ;  and  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  his  subjects  did  he  possess,  that  each  rider 
could  at  once  be  known  by  his  own  peculiar  seat  and  habit,  and 
each  horse  by  its  own  distinguishing  characteristic.  He  escaped  the 
prevailing  fault  of  monotonous  sameness.  In  *  The  Ascot  Meet,' 
'  The  Ouorn  Hunt,'  and  '  The  Sutton  Family,'  he  has  succeeded 
in  placing  on  his  canvas  groups  of  people  so  true  that  v/e  want  no 
photograph  of  them  to  bring  back  their  resemblance.  What  Whytc 
Melville  is  to  the  verbal  description  of  fox-hunting,  Grant  is  to  the 
pictorial  delineation  of  it.  Both  create  and  sustain  an  interest  in  it. 
There  is  neither  in  the  writing  of  the  one  or  the  painting  of  the 
other  anything  but  what  elevates  the  idea  of  and  raises  the  science 
of  fox-hunting.  Had  Grant  continued  to  paint  sporting  scenes,  we 
might  have  seen  great  success  in  this  particular  line  arrived  at.  All 
his  pictures  were  stationary  groups,  and  he  seldom,  if  ever,  essayed 
the  moving  panorama  of  a  run,  or  the  bits  of  sporting  scenery 
and  nicident  which  hunting,  and  woodland  hunting  especially,  present 
to  the  eye. 

A4any  of  the  French  artists  have  been  very  successful  in  deline- 
ating woodland  scenery  and  hunting  scenes  combined.  In  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  I  remember,  were  some  excellent  pictures.  The  science 
of  'venerie'  is  fully  understood  by  the  French.  This  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  the  best  judge  of  hunting  of  our  day,  acknowledged  in 
his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  the  Messrs.  I'attersall.  Having 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  appreciating  it,  as  seen  in  their  large  forest 
tracts,  they  have  transferred  to  their  canvas  many  a  scene  well 
worthy  the  study  of  our  English  artists.  In  delineating  the  horse 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equally  successful.  The  type  of  horse 
chiefly  represented  by  the  French  artists  is  a  light-limbed,  showy 
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park  horse  with  outrageously  long  neck,  and  flashing  eye,  and 
expanding  nostril. 

In  modern  sculpture  we  seldom  see  anything  of  high  class,  as 
regards  sporting  subjects.  On  looking  round  the  Sculpture  Room 
of  the  Royal  Academy  this  season  I  came  upon  a  statuette  of  Blair 
Athol.  It  was  unnecessary  to  turn  to  the  catalogue,  for  in  plaster 
Blair  Athol  was  represented  to  the  life.  Every  turn  of  his  limbs, 
every  peculiarity  of  his  frame  was  most  happily  caught.  The 
sculptor  of  this  most  clever  statuette  is  Prehn. 

One  v/ord  on  photography,  and  I  must  conclude.  Why  cannot 
the  photographer  succeed  with  a  horse  ?  Not  one  have  I  ever  seen 
that  caught  the  spirit  and  character,  scarcely  even  the  correct  form. 
The  head  is  always  too  big,  the  tail  is  always  depressed.  These  are 
the  chief  points  which  convey  to  us  the  bearing  and  disposition  of 
the  animal.  To  photograph  a  horse  well — would  it  not  answer  to 
give  him  a  good  smart  trot  or  canter  before  bringing  him  up  to  the 
apparatus?  This  would  rouse  the  blood-vessels,  and  prevent,  pos- 
sibly, that  '  hang-dog'  expression  which  photographic  studies  generally 
represent. 

North  Countryman. 
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I  never  saw  a  man  so  disappointed  In  my  life  as  Keryfan  was  when 
he  found,  on  arriving  at  Plymouth,  that  no  hounds  were  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  recently  held  in  that  town.  He 
had  crossed  the  Channel  from  Morlaix  In  a  small  cutter  laden  to  her 
gunwale  with  forty  bullocks,  a  score  of  pigs,  and  a  hundred  bushels 
of  onions,  all  destined  for  the  Plymouth  m.arket.  In  the  best  of 
weather  the  voyage  in  such  company  would  have  been  anything  but 
inviting ;  but  as  the  wind  blew  in  heavy  gusts  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  Baron  v/ould  have  probably  passed  twenty  hours  in  a 
parish  pinfold,  crammed  v/ith  stray  cattle  of  all  sorts,  v/ith  far  less 
discomfort  than  he  encountered  during  that  period  on  board  the 
Brittany  trader. 

'  That  Eddystone  light,  Frank,'  he  said,  grasping  my  hand,  '  I 
'  shall  never  forget;  i^Cneas,  when  he  emerged  from  the  realms  of 
^  darkness,  never  hailed  the  light  of  day  with  greater  joy  than  I  did 
'  that  beacon.' 

I  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  hoped  the  pleasant  Impression 
created  by  the  first  sight  of  Old  England  would  never  be  obliterated.  I 
had  met  him  in  the  Sound,  then  studded  with  British  ironclads  and 
French  rams  ;  the  latter,  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  observed, 
scarcely  as  commendable  as  the  fleecy  ones  on  the  hill  top  above ; 
then  there  was  the  'Royal  Sovereign,'  big  and  bristling  as  a  mediaeval 
fortified  town  ;  the  '  Achilles,'  the  royal  yacht,  and  Mr.  Duppa's 
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celebrated  '  Alarm,'  besides  a  hundred  others,  royal  and  loyal,  of 
every  rig,  construction,  and  tonnage.  On  ascending  the  heights  of 
the  Hoe,  at  the  steps  of  which  we  had  landed,  I  called  Keryfan's  at- 
tention to  the  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  lying  at  our  feet;  to  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  with  its  lawn  and  trees  feathering  to  the  blue  water's 
edge  ;  and,  knowing  him  to  be  a  great  traveller,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  seen  a  fairer  spot. 

'  Nothing  to  surpass  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  Bay  of  Naples/  he 
answered  candidly  ;  '  but  I  have  heard  of  Oueenstown  Harbour,  and 
'  of  the  glorious  view  from  the  Calton  Hill,  at  Edinburgh  ;  either  of 
'  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  might 
'  respectively  prefer.' 

This  was  a  very  different  answer  from  the  one  said  to  have  been 

given  by  poor   Paddy ,  of    the regiment.     The   first  day 

after  he  had  joined  his  regiment  as  junior  ensign,  a  brother  officer 
took  him  to  the  Hoe  to  lionize  him,  and  especially  to  point  out  the 
glories  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

'  Call  you  that  a  fine  place  ?'  said  Paddy,  lifting  his  eyebrows  ;  '  I'd 
'  like  ye  to  see  my  brother's  stables  in  Tipperary.' 

Keryfan  then  turned  his  eye  northward,  and  the  clear,  bold  outline 
of  Dartmoor  met  his  gaze. 

'  That,'  said  I,  '  is  a  rough,  wild  country,  famous  for  its  stout 
'  foxes,  one  run  with  which,  if  the  scent  served,  you  would  remem- 
'  ber  to  your  dying  day.' 

'  Well,  Frank,  if  I  have  not  that  luck,  at  least  I  hope  to  see  the 
'  hounds  that  hunt  the  country  at  the  Agricultural  Show  yard.' 

'  Not  a  hound  of  them  nor  of  any  other  pack,'  I  replied,  '  within 
'  that  consecrated  ground.' 

Keryfan's  face  changed,  and  a  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over 
it,  as  a  cloud  o'er  a  summer  sky. 

The  Baron  had  read  in  the  papers  a  glowing  account  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Meeting  at  Battersea,  and  some  of  his  Gallic  neighbours 
had  assured  him  that  the  Dog  Show  (in  reality  held  at  Islington)  had 
been  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  of  that  national  institution. 
So  he  associated  the  one  with  the  other,  and  braved  horrors,  equal  to 
those  of  the  middle  passage,  with  the  view  of  gratifying  his  passionate 
admiration  for  hounds,  and  seeing  the  crack  packs  of  England 
assembled  together,  as  he  expected,  in  one  grand  exhibition. 

I  cheered  him  up  as  I  best  could  by  suggesting  that,  as  fox-hunting 
was  now  in  abeyance,  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  a  few  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kennels,  in  which  he  would  see  hounds  far  more  advanta- 
geously than  at  any  public  exhibition.  'I'll  sketch  out  a  little  tour, 
I  said  ;  'just  a  month's  amusement  for  you  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  it, 
'  you  do  not  tell  me  how  charmed  you  have  been,  not  only  with  the 
'  hounds  themselves,  but  with  the  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  of 
'  every  arrangement,  from  the  boiling-house  to  the  benches,  I  shall 
'  be  surprised  indeed.' 

This  proposal  took  his  fancy  amazingly  :  the  cloud  cleared  away, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  Keryfan's  pleasant  face  was  as  bright  as  ever. 
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'  Those  kennels  must  be  worth  visiting,  Frank,'  said  he  :  '  four 
'  hours  in  the  picture  galleries  of  the  Vatican  have  made  me  weary 
'  of  my  life  ;  but  I  really  think  I  could  spend  four  weeks  without  a 
'  shadow  of  fatigue  in  those  galleries  of  living  pictures  to  which  you 
'  direct  my  attention.  I  only  wish  I  could  persuade  Rosa  Bonheur  to 
*  study  hounds  as  well  as  horses  ;  she  has  the  rare  gift  of  imparting 
'  life  to  the  action  of  her  animals,  and  what  a  picture  of  the  chase 
'  might  she  not  paint  !' 

'We  have  no  English  artist,'  said  I,  'who  has  attained  even  to 
'  mediocrity  in  that  line.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  painted  an  otter 
'  hunt ;  but  he  has  very  infelicitously  made  the  man,  instead  of  the 
'  hounds,  kill  the  otter.  By-the-by,  that  is  a  sport  you  ought  to  see 
'  before  you  leave  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Trelawny's  hounds 
'  meet  at  Longbridge  on  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  if  they  do  not 
'  find  an  otter,  you  will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
'  wild,  beautiful  scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Plym.  Therefore  go 
'  you  must.' 

Keryfan  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to  say  nay  to  such  a  proposal  ; 
but,  in  assenting  to  it,  as  he  did  with  all  his  heart,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  utter  inability  to  comprehend  how  it  was  possible  for 
hounds  to  pursue  an  animal  that  was  almost  amphibious,  and  whose 
course  lay,  when  pursued,  chiefly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters  ; 
and  the  more  I  tried  to  explain  the  matter  to  him,  the  more 
mysterious  he  seemed  to  consider  it. 

We  had  been  wandering  together  through  the  mazes  of  the  show- 
yard,  now  looking  at  the  choice  specimens  of  North  Devon  cattle, 
and  now  at  the  underbred.  Inferior  lot  of  Dartmoor  ponies,  when 
Keryfan's  attention  was  drawn  to  one  of  the  latter  decorated  with  a 
blue  ribbon.  A  happy-looking,  buxom,  small-farmer's  wife  stood 
near  Its  stall,  and  making  way  for  Keryfan,  as  if  inviting  his  in- 
spection, she  said,  '  if  ye  a'nt  a  seed  un,  sir,  do  ye  look  at  un ;  'tis 
'  a  parfect  symeter.' 

Warm  and  sunshiny  was  the  morn  on  which  Mr.  Trelawny's 
hounds  met  at  Longbridge.  Hard  by,  in  a  meadow  fragrant  with 
new-mown  hay,  and  encircled  on  one  side  by  a  bright  mountain 
stream,  and  on  the  other  by  forest  trees,  the  gathering  of  hounds, 
men,  and  the  fairest  of  women  took  place  on  that  day.  As  a  rendez- 
vous for  the  chase  of  the  otter.  Sylvan  himself  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  spot.  The  prospect  of  sport,  and  perhaps 
the  attraction  of  an  expected  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  brought 
an  assemblage  together  worthy  of  a  paragraph  in  the  '  Morning  Post.' 
The  Prince,  indeed,  was  not  present ;  but  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  swarm 
of  Devonshire  worthies  and  bucolic  squires  from  that  and  other 
counties,  endless  as  the  catalogue  of  Homer's  ships,  followed  the 
trail  in  single  file,  and  exhibited  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  party  of  redskins, 
born  to  the  chase. 

Mr.  Wetherby,  had  he  been  less  well  known,  might  have  been 
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mistaken  for  Leatherstockings  himself,  as,  mounted  on  the  earth- 
stopper's  pony,  he  bestrode  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  from  the  pouches 
of  which  a  brace  of  wire-haired  terriers  peered  forth  in  expectant 
mood,  longing  for  the  fray.  Keryfan  sketched  him  on  the  spot; 
ay,  and  so  picturesque  and  true  is  the  portrait,  that  I  hope  one  day 
to  see  it  engraved  by  an  artist  who  will  do  equal  justice  to  that 
popular  man. 

The  hounds  drew  steadily  to  Plymbridge  without  touching  on  a 
trail;  and  as,  in  workirtg  upstream,  the  waters  became  gradually 
shallower  and  finer,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  glimmer  of  anxiety  pass  over 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Trebwny  :  if  I  did,  the  dread  of  a  blank 
would  be  a  very  natural  cause  for  it  on  such  an  occasion.  It  must 
not  for  one  instant  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  master  would  not 
have  been  equally  solicitous  to  show  sport  had  his  field  consisted  of 
a  few  honest  Cornish  miners,  instead  of  the  magnates  of  the  land. 
I  know  full  well  that  he  would  be  quite  as  well  pleased  to  see  an 
artisan  with  his  apron  on,  as  a  peer  entitled  to  his  strawberry-leaves, 
at  the  tail  of  his  hounds. 

But  v/hat  have  we  to  do  with  a  blank  ?  I  hear  a  whimper  !  and 
the  stroke  of  a  galvanic  battery  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
instantaneous  effect  upon  the  m.aster's  nerves.  Then  the  hound — 
it  was  either  Romulus  or  Reginald,!  forget  which — threw  his  tongue 
with  more  confidence  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  the  fraction  of  a 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  fresh  trail.  A  few  of  the  hardy  followers 
now  dropped  quietly  from  the  bank  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  if 
determined  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  which  the  hounds  were  so 
well  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

Keryfan  looked  puzzled  at  this  proceeding,  and  turning  to  me, 
inquired,  how  m^any  men,  besides  hounds,  were  required  to  kill  an 
otter  ?  Well  might  the  venatic  Breton  ask  so  pertinent  a  question  : 
and  when  I  explained  to  him  that  the  men  were  simply  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  eager  to  make  the  first  ^aze^  and  apprehensive  lest  the 
otter  should  slip  down  stream  behind  the  hounds'  backs,  while  they 
were  carrying  the  trail  upwards,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  liked 
to  see  the  instinct  of  the  hound  tested  to  the  utmost,  and  that  it 
ruined  hounds  to  give  them  unnecessary  help. 

Beautiful  is  the  course  of  the  Plym  in  the  Vale  of  Bickleigh  ; 
'the  glimmering  bowers  and  glades'  through  which  it  wanders, 
singing  its  summer  song,  may  vie  even  Vv'ith  those 

'  Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.' 

But  Keryfan  had  no  eye  for  such  charms  at  this  moment :  he  could 
only  see  the  hounds  work,  and  listen  to  their  tongues.  '  No  music 
'  like  it,  Frank,'  said  he  aloud,  as  the  echoes  of  the  valley  and  ad- 
jacent woods  were  roused  from  their  slumber,  by  notes 

*  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.' 

Oh  !   had  Orpheus  taken  a  pack  of  hounds  with  him,  instead  of 
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a  lyre,  to   the  Elysian  Fields,  and  found  his   otter  among  the  bul- 
rushes of  the  Cocytos, 

*  Pluto  would  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice,' 

and  Cerberus  would  have  broken  his  chain  with  joy." 

Near  Shaugh  Bridge,  and  under  the  frown  of  Durestone,  the 
hounds  came  to  a  solid  mark  and  found  their  otter.  But  it  was  a 
short-lived  triumph  on  their  part,  for  the  wild  beast,  by  some  ruse 
utterly  inexplicable  at  the  time,  so  contrived  to  baffle  pursuit  that  he 
was  soon  lost  irretrievably.  The  hounds  did  all  that  hounds  could 
do  :  from  one  shelving  rock  to  the  other  they  crossed  and  re-crossed 
the  river  with  unflao-aino-  zeal ;  and,  as  their  noses  travelled  over  the 
surface  of  the  glassy  wave  searching  for  the  scent,  the  action  re- 
minded one  of  a  brood  of  young  wild  ducks  in  full  chase  of  their 
insect  prey,  so  busy  and  so  eager  was  every  hound  to  catch  a  trace 
of  the  tainted  stream  :  but  in  vain. 

It  might  have  been  that  Proteus,  deep  in  the  azure  flood,  had 
blown  his  shell  horn  and  summoned  this  member  of  his  herd  to  his 
immicdiate  presence,  and  then  transformed  him  into  a  speckled  trout 
or  a  slippery  eel  ;  or,  if  that  fancy  be  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
animal's  incomprehensible  disappearance,  perhaps  a  less  m^ythical  one 
may  more  reasonably  explain  the  m.ystery. 

What  if,  diving  into  the  depths  of  a  gurgling  pool,  the  otter  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  rise  again  under  the  cover  of  an  impending 
ledge,  and  there,  with  his  nose  above  water,  and  his  body  immersed 
at  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  hunter,  the  animal 
had  remained  still  and  motionless,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  strong 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  it  v/ould  have  been  a  marvel  indeed  if 
the  hounds  had  been  able  to  mark  him  under  such  circumstances. 
And  thus  it  was,  undoubtedly,  in  this  case.  The  otter  rose  in  a 
hover  beyond  the  reach  of  hounds  and  men  ;  and  to  it  he  clung 
pertinaciously,  till  the  shades  of  night  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  the  scene. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sport  is  or  is  not  an  artificial  one 
to  hounds — that  is,  whether  hounds  will  stoop  naturally  to  the  scent 
of  an  otter,  and  then,  whether  they  can  kill  him  in  an  ordinary 
river  without  the  help  of  man — has  been  the  ground  of  frequent 
controversy  between  the  most  experienced  otter-hunters  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  discussed  in  these  pages  ;  therefore, 
on  a  future  occasion,  when  Keryfan  and  I  next  traverse  the  flood 
and  hunt  in  couples,  you  may  hear  something  more  on  this  abstruse 
and  mysterious  subject, 

Frank  Featherstone 
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A  LONG  TIME  AGO. 

BY    M.  F.  H. 

*  And  thus  we  passed  the  pleasant  time, 
Nor  thought  of  care  or  woe, 
In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying 
A  long  time  ago "" 

*  Yoi  on  him,  yoi — have  at  him  again  !' — and  three  couple  of  the 
leading  hounds,  after  flinging  eagerly  for  scent,  carried  the  line  up  a 
narrow  gully  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  hill  tributaries  to  the  river 
Chier,  below  Virton,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  made  straight 
for  the  upland  waste  towards  the  forest  of  Chiny.  Right  merrie 
England — wherever  the  lines  of  your  children  may  be  cast — whether 
in  sunny  places,  '  nel  bel  paese  la  dove  il  si  suona,'  or  where  desola- 
tion '  malusque  Jupiter,'  may  have  battled  for  mastery,  they  bear  with 
them  those  insular  tastes  upon  which  the  foreigner,  after  having  first 
expended  his  saucy  criticism,  has  subsided  into  a  state  of  approval 
and  servile  imitation.  His  sneer  failed  in  effect  where  he  most  de- 
sired it  should  succeed,  and  he  found  that  the  coveted  smiles  were 
reserved  for  those  whose  mettle  and  courage  in  the  hunting  field 
made  them  worthy  to  take  their  part  in  the  Alexandrian  chorus. 

And  thrones  have  been  won  through  hunting.  Charles  Martel 
was  trained  by  his  mother,  Alpaide,  the  concubine  of  Pepin  of  Heris- 
tal,  amidst  those  moorlands  and  forests  of  Ardennes,  in  the  toils  of 
the  chase  which  gave  him  a  manliness  of  character  and  a  strength  of 
body  that  caused  him  to  triumph  over  his  weaker,  yet  more  legitimate 
relative,  Theodobald  ;  and  his  son  again,  '  Pepin  le  bref,'  brought 
up  in  the  same  hardy  manner,  slew  a  lion  single-handed  in  the 
public  arena,  and  thus  having  enlisted  the  admiration  of  the  Franks 
for  daring  and  personal  prowess,  induced  them  to  elect  him  for  their 
king.  In  those  days,  at  least,  the  chase  had  utilitarian  results,  to 
which  even  graver  accomplishments  succumbed.  Charles  Le  Quint, 
too,  who  aspired  to  govern  the  world,  came  alone  and  without  his 
Court, — to  the  chateau  de  Rochefort,  with  the  handsome  and  portly 
Barbara  Blomberg,  to  relax  from  the  cares  of  ambition  by  hunting 
over  the  Ardennes,  then  called  *  le  foret  Charbonniere,'  and  on  his 
return,  one  evening,  from  a  successful  chevy,  he  was  presented,  as 
a  '  pegno  d'amore,'  with  the  future  hero  of  Lepanto.  The  favourites 
of  kings  appear  to  have  been  invariably  fond  of  hunting  either  from 
policy  or  for  amusement.  They  were,  no  doubt,  sensible  of  the 
convenience  of  a  '  sporting  box  for  the  season.',  Diane  de  Poic- 
tiers.  Donna  Maria  Padilla,  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  Mesdames  de  Mon- 
tespan  and  de  Fontanges,  down  to  the  lesser  game  of  the  '  basse 
cour,'  the  Nellys,  Lauras,  and  Lolas,  one  and  all,  had  a  predi- 
lection for  the  chase  of  the  wild  animal  and  it  may  be  presumed 
'  chevauchaient  bien.'  From  the  glitter  and  fanfaronade  of  the  royal 
stag  and  boar  hunting,  we  must  make  a  skip  and  a  jump  to  the  doings 
of  a  scratch  pack  of  hounds  in  the  Ardennes,  procured  from  More- 
ton  of  Croydon,  in  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne,  a.d.  i8i6. 
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Since  that  time,  Count  Cornelissen  and  others  have  placed  their 
kennels  on  a  more  orthodox  footing,  and  not  long  ago,  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds was  kept  at  Spa,  with  an  Englishman  for  master.  There  is 
always  a  great  deal  wanting  in  outward  form  to  the  experienced  eye, 
and  still  more  of  actual  worth  in  all  the  continental  experiments  of 
fox  hunting.  If  everything  else  is  right,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one 
trifle,  an  exception,  that  immediately  damnifies  the  entire  article. 
Not  five  years  ago  the  scion  of  a  royal  house  was  prevented  by  the 
court  authorities  from  keeping  fox-hounds,  for  the  reason  that  the 
proposed  master,  a  well-known  sportsman,  declined  to  wear  a  laced 
cocked  hat  with  a  couteau  de  chasse,  en  regie,  although  he  was 
promised  a  decoration  to  win  his  assent. 

The  pack  we  now  treat  of  came  in  a  lump  from  the  then  notorious 
purveyor  of  scratch  hounds  at  Croydon,  averaged  from  i8  to  24 
inches,  and  comprised  every  kind  of  '  chien  courant,'  from  the  Belvoir 
tan  fox-hound  to  the  blue  mottled  harrier.  Their  condition  was  not 
less  diverse.  The  draft  system  at  feeding  time  was  clearly  not  one  of 
the  kennel  ordinances,  and  the  strong  were  rewarded,  of  course,  with 
the  largest  share  of  the  feast.  Neither  was  the  quality  of  the  food, 
apparently,  deemed  to  be  a  matter  of  any  importance,  for  the  hounds 
lapped  water  at  every  puddle  in  their  way,  and  afforded  other  signs 
that  salt  slops  and  raw  carrion  were  the  staple  commodities  of  con- 
sumption. There  were  the  common  evidences  of  an  unwholesome 
kennel,  'that  hospital  of  woe.'  The  bleared  eyes,  full  of  serous 
matter,  and  the  staring  coats,  made  the  hounds  miserable  objects  to 
look  at,  as  they  struggled  on  in  lots  tied  together  by  cords, — each 
sous  piqueur,  or  footer,  dragging  and  hauling  along  two  or  three 
couple  of  all  sizes.  There  were  six  of  these.  One  patriarch,  with 
an  F  on  his  side,  went  sulkily  alone  with  his  solitary  attendant,  who 
gave  him  an  occasional  scrap  of  black  bread  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  He  was  a  savage,  ill-tempered  brute,  and  had  fastened, 
more  than  once,  on  the  legs  of  the  fellows  who  dared  to  hit  him.  He 
was  the  master  hound  of  the  kennel,  a  dangerous  character,  and 
both  man  and  hound  stood  in  awe  of  him.  His  original  name  with 
the  Fitzwilliam  had  been  Flasher,  which,  on  account  of  his  imperial 
propensities,  had  been  changed  to  Napoleon,  and  from  this  cause  had 
got  the  maitre  piqueur  and  his  master  into  an  awkward  scrape. 

Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  severity  of  the  conscription,  the 
peasants  on  the  frontiers  and  all  the  old  French  employes  that  had  been 
turned  adrift  in  1815,  were  hearty  Buonapartists,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  unequivocal,  yet  well  understood,  marks  of  their 
displeasure  at  the  change  of  dynasty.  You  can  purchase  the  good- 
will of  the  upper  classes  by  titles — or  by  the  emoluments  of  offices — 
and  if  these  fail,  there  is  the  usual  ultimatum  of  confiscation  and 
exile  J  but  you  cannot  overcome  the  ill-will  of  a  people  by  expatriation, 
unless  you  have  another  to  place  in  its  stead,  and  procreation  is  tardy, 
even  if  the  Mosaic  and  patriarchial  system  be  adopted.  The  detested 
and  detestable  Prussians  were  posted  in  some  force  on  the  frontiers 
at  Montmedy,  and  on  being  casually  informed  that  a  hound  was 
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called  by  the  forbidden  and  dreaded  name  of  the  ex-Emperor,  they 
forthwith  msisted  that  the  Pr^fet  of  the  department  of  the  Meuse 
should  issue  his  summons  for  the  chasseur  and  the  canine  culprit  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal,  and  be  examined  and  put  upon  their  trial 
for  disaffection  to  the  '  gros  Bourbon.'  It  was  an  invasion  of  terri- 
tory, Montmedy  being  in  France  and  the  kennel  in  Luxembourg, 
but  the  exact  boundaries  had  not  been  definitively  settled  at  Paris, — 
the  Prussians  formed  part  of  the  army  of  occupation,  were  in  garrison 
in  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  and  making  a  tyrannical  use  of  the 
'  raison  du  plus  fort,'  as  is  their  wont,  bullied  the  Prefet,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  cite  the  Baron  de  St.  Mard,  and  his  huntsman,  before 
him.  The  Baron  v/as  not  to  be  caught  easily  in  their  meshes  j 
he  v/as,  besides,  an  Orangeist  and  a  man  of  influence.  In  conclave 
with  his  English  friends,  he  decided  upon  bringing  the  whole  pack 
before  the  Prefet,  and  leaving  him  to  discover  the  hound  which  v/as 
threatened  to  be  shot  for  bearing  the  objectionable  name.  In  fact,  the 
pack  altogether'stood  in  peril  of  foul' murder, — for  the  Prussians  were 
not  nice  in  their  means  of  procedure  or  in  the  truth  of  their  assertions. 

It  was  agreed  '  en  comite  du  salut  publique,'  that  the  M.F.H.  should 
be  accompanied  by  his  field  as  if  it  were  a  regular  festival.  Scarlet  cloth 
became  suddenly  at  a  premium  in  Carignan  and  Virton.  Every 
helper  in  the  stable  v/as  put  into  hunting  toggery,  an  English  groom 
was  substituted  for  the  Belgian  piqueur,  and  altogether,  what  with  his 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  hangers  on,  a  goodly  regiment  of  scarlet 
turned  out  to  accompany  the  Baron  and  his  hounds  on  their 
trial  before  the  Prefet.  It  was  a  novel  fixture,  the  first  time  on 
record  that  fox-hounds  ever  had  met  at  a  criminal  dock.  iP^our- 
and-twenty  hours  of  kennel  discipline  had  brought  back  the  memories 
of  bygone  times,  and  the  hounds,  rejoicing  in  a  return  to  the  old  dog 
language,  became  sufnciently  handy  for  all  purposes.  In  coming  out 
of  their  close  and  dirty  kennels,  they  rushed  away  over  the  open 
ground  and  down  the  park  road  in  exuberant  playfulness,  glad  once 
more  to  experience  Christian  treatment.  Away  they  gamboled,  free 
from  couples  or  from  being  tied  together  in  sixes,  to  the  surprise  and 
disgust  of  the  Belgian  huntsman — '  Adieu,  mes  poulets — bon  voyage 
'  — au  Vevoir — mais  jamais,  va.'  One  note  of  the  horn  from  John 
brought  them  back  after  their  first  lark  of  freedom,  and  then  duly 
marshalled,  away  they  trotted  on  their  path  to  judgm.ent  after  the 
approved  fashion  of  the  shires. 

It  was  a  goodly  company,  mustering  over  a  couple  of  dozen,  wirh 
the  English  element  in  plenty.  On  approaching  the  cavalry  barracks 
outside  of  Montmedy,  the  Prussian  oiHcers  turned  out  in  force  to 
look  at  the  singular  pageant.  They  had  a  confused,  if  not  a  disap- 
pointed look.  The  English  v/ere  then  held  on  the  Continent  in  an 
estimation  far  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  The  Peninsular 
strife  had  been  too  recent  not  to  make  the  Brandenburgers  sensible 
that  there  was  that  beneath  the  scarlet  raiment  with  which  it  was  not 
safe  to  meddle  in  the  rough.  '  C'est  le  cceur  qui  fait  le  Grenadier.' 
The  case  v/as  to  be  heard  in  the  grass  court-yard  or  skittle-ground  of  a 
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large  '  estaminet,'  where  the  entire  pack  could  have  room  to  be  nar- 
rov/ly  inspected.    The  '  sous-prefet,'  from  Bar  le  Due,  the  capital  of 
the  department,  was  in  his  official  robe  with  a  black  cap  on  his  head 
of  the  shape  of  a  Sunday  plum-pudding.     The  Prussian  commandant 
then  made  his  complaint  in  form  :   that,  contrary  to  express  orders 
against  using  emblems  of  Buonapartism,  a  '  chien  dc  chasse  *  had 
been   called  by  the  forbidden  name  of  Napoleon,  on   account  of  his 
fierceness  and  fighting  ability,  with  a  view  to  disparage  Bourbon  le 
desire,   and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  exiled  Emperor.     The 
sous-prcfet  shook  his  head, — '  chose  tres  grave.'     The  rascal  owed 
every    fiirthing    that    he    possessed    to    a    fortunate    contract    made 
to  supply  saddlery  for  the   Imperial  army  before   the  Russian  cam- 
paign.    '  Which  was  the  *'  gredii> "  of  abound?' — That  was  the 
question. — A  flilse  loon  of  an  approver  was  at  hand  who   had  been 
discharged    from    the   kennel   for  drunkenness,   and   he   pointed   out 
Napoleon,  late  Flasher,  standing  solemnly  and  sulkily, — tv/enty-fivc 
inches,  and  ready  for  anything  except  an  undue  familiarity.     '  Pardon, 
'  votre   excellence,   that's  not  all, — there  is  another  called  Violet ' 
(Napoleon,  when  the  name  was   proscribed,  v/ent'by  that  of  Pere 
Violette)  ;  '  and  that  petit  bon  homme, — there,'  he  added,  introducing 
at  the  same  time,  the  Prefet  to  our  terrier  Trim,  is  called  '  le  petit 
'  caporal.'     '  Ah,  Dieu,  mais  c'est  trop   fort — d'une  impertinence 
'  inouie — nothing    short  of  treason.'    '  Bring  the  hound  forward.' 
'  Pooks — pooks — done,     pooks,    ici    mon    coco,    pooks,'    said    the 
Bourbon  sous-prefet,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  chirriping  to  Flasher 
as  if  he  were  a  cat,  and  not  daring  to  use  the  forbidden  name  ; 
but    Flasher    declined    any    approach    to    official    recognition,    and 
stood    proudly   on    his    merits.       '  Tiens,    bring    him    here,    gens 
'  d'arme.'       '  Be  alive,'    said    '  one    of  ours '    in    a  low  voice. — ■ 
'  Look  to  your  horses ;    get    the    gate    open    quickly,    and   follow 
'  suit.'     The    gens   d'arme,  with    his   huge    bearskin,   jack    boots, 
clanking   spurs,  and   sabre,  approached  cautiously,  with  a  kind   of 
mental  reservation  as   to  the   pleasure   of  the  office.      Flasher  re- 
mained passive  until  the  gens  d'arme  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  strove  to  drag  him  along.     Then,  in  one  instant, 
with  a  savage  roar  he  sprang  upon  him,  fastened  on  his  thigh,  and 
bit  a  piece  clean  out,  leather  breeches  and  all.     The  other  hounds 
set  at  him  and  at  every  one.    '  Leu  !   leu  !   leu,  good  hounds,  at  'em, 
'  my  hearties — leu,  leu  !'  and  then  screams  of  pain  followed — sabres 
flashing,  but  out  of  harm's  way  ;  every  hound  giving  tongue  and  the 
Bourbon  prefet  running  away,  with  his  robes  tucked  up  and  minus  his 
plum-pudding  cap.     '  To  your  horses   all,' — '  out  v/ith  your   horn,' 
— Too-too-too — tooleray — leray,  leray — away,  away. — Talliho,   tal- 
liho,  screamed  the  English,  going  at  full  stretch  on  the  parterre  bv 
the     pave — holloaing,     shouting,     and     laughing — on — on — to    the 
chateau   de    St.   Mard    over    the    frontiers,    leaving  the    authorities 
utterly  flabbergasted.     The   Prussian  commander  was  sold  outright. 
On  an  application  to  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tritely  told  him 
to  mind  his  ov/n  business  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  names  of 
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English  fox-hounds.  How  delicate  tasted  the  Liebfraumilch,  and 
how  silkv  the  Chateau-Margaux  as  it  trickled  over  the  palate  on  that 
merry  evening  ! 

M.  de  St.  Mard  liked  hunting  after  the  manner  of  gentle 
King  Jamie ;  therefore,  he  went  generally  to  the  open  ground 
near  Virton  beyond  the  forests,  to  find  a  hare  that  allowed  him 
to  cut  in  and  to  skirt  in  the  ringing  chase.  He  disapproved 
of  the  straight  burst  with  a  fox — '  A  quoi  bon  ? — le  voila — pon 
' — vay,  avay,  and  never  no  more  you  see,  qa  c'est  betise.'  When 
the  hounds,  not  particularly  obedient,  got  into  the  forest  about  Flo- 
renville,  the  piqueurs  had  always  a  time  of  labour  and  sorrow.  Deer, 
wild  boar,  and  wolf  abounded ;  hounds  ran  in  all  directions  ;  and 
what  with  whooping,  trumpeting,  beseeching,  swearing,  and  flogging, 
the  woods  rang  again  as  of  old  in  the  days  of  Theodore  and  Honoria. 
We  had  run  hare  merrily  in  the  Vale  in  mazes  round  and  round 
like  a  cat  after  its  tail,  and  were  coming  up  to  beat  the  side  of  a  hill 
facing  the  south  and  under  the  wind,  when  something  like  a  fox,  yet 
larger,  was  descried  by  John,  running  leisurely  in  the  distance 
amongst  the  bruyere.  It  was  not  a  young  wolf,  neither  had  it  the 
colour  of  one.  Fortunately,  the  Baron  and  his  men  had  not  noticed 
it,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  called  off  from  the  supposed  riot. 
\Volf  or  no  wolf,  we  were  determined  for  a  burst.  John,  quite 
ready  for  a  lark,  trotted  along  smartly  to  the  place  where  the  animal 
must  have  passed.  Pillager,  one  ofYeatman's  drafts  of  the  old  sort, 
whimpered,  '  Yoi,  push  him  up  there  !'  '  Bon,  encore  une  lievre — 
'  c'est  9a,  mon  beau.' — '  Splooks,  splooks,'  spluttered  the  Baron  by  way 
of  a  cheer  of  encouragement.  What  a  difference  of  action  between  the 
upper  and  lower  house  of  hounds  !  The  harriers  scored  to  cry,  and  then 
pothered  away  with  noses  down  ;  whereas  the  fox-hounds,  coming 
across  the  same  line,  stopped  suddenly  and  gracefully,  with  their 
heads  in  the  air,  winding  the  scent,  and  then  with  bristles  up,  they 
burst  away,  knocking  over  the  less  excited  beagle.  '  Ha  !  ha  !  have 
'  a  care  there — back,  hounds,  back.' — '  Stop  that  hound,  sir.' — 
*  Ah,  no,  he  do  hunt,  mais  beautiful.'  *  It's  heel,  I  say.' — '  No, 
'  no,  not  eel, — von  'are,' — '  Get  away,  hounds — to  him — away' — 
when  back  they  were  with  a  rush,  and  sweeping  round  to  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  came  on  the  line,  steadied  themselves  for 
a  momxcnt,  and  then  with  a  crash  streamed  away  for  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  the  Ardennes.  What  a  superior  relish  of  caviare  the  un- 
canonical  wrong  has  over  the  canonical  right  under  any  circum- 
stances. No  quarendons  have  ever  been  so  sweet  as  those  filched  at 
Salthill  from  the  old  tree  hanging  over  the  path  to  Chalvey.  We 
were  after  some  prohibited  beast  of  chase — fox  or  wolf — Eureka  ! 
and  in  for  a  splitter.  The  scent  was  good  in  the  short  underwood 
of  copse,  heath,  and  broom.  Every  twig  held  its  own;  but  in 
the  open,  the  line  lay  on  a  hard  pathway,  and  there  they  could 
not  push  on  with  a  satisfactory  head  ;  still  they  forced  their  way  fast 
enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  ruck  of  horses  that  was  pressing  on  them. 
A  small  earth-fence  banked  with  stone  traversed   the  middle  of  the 
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copse  ;  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  jump,  and  yet  it  purged  the  field  of 
some  of  its  most  vaunting  members.  The  copse  was  bounded  by 
the  main  post-road  from  Virton  to  Montmedy.  The  hounds  came 
out  in  a  body,  and  without  dwelling  a  moment,  dashed  over  the 
opposite  fence,  and  turning  away  from  la  belle  France,  rattled  away 
to  the  vale  beneath,  pointing  for  the  Bois  d'Orval.  In  the  pause  at 
the  road  there  was  plenty  of  roaring.  Fat  horses  and  riders  equally 
out  of  condition,  flabby-faced  and  pale,  with  eyes  staring  and 
dishevelled  habiliments,  were  beaten  by  the  rapid  flight  with  which 
they  had  been  borne  along — for  each  horse  carried  his  rider  in  its 
mouth.  They  were  a  jolly  set  of  good  fellows,  delighted  at  the  pace 
— une  course  fe'roce  —  and  deemed  themselves  quite  worthy  of 
Melton  and  the  shires.  A  '  petit  coup,'  in  stable  slang,  a  suck  of 
the  monkey,  and  they  were  ripe  for  anything. 

We  were  now  in  straggling  enclosures  of  arable,  the  plough  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  loose  shingle,  like  that  in  some  parts  of  Hampshire 
and  Wilts,  and  the  scent  became  touchy.  With  the  best  of  hounds, 
the  change  from  good  to  indifferent  scent  Is  always  unpleasant.  It 
was  in  working  through  this  particular  difficulty  that  Drake's  hounds 
were  famous.  The  blood  of  Hector,  Duster,  Bobadil,  and  Bluecap 
of  the  old  Cheshire  sort  of  1772,  that  Mr.  Drake  took  such  pains  to 
introduce  into  his  kennel,  is  well  worth  preservation,  and  can  be 
traced  even  now,  by  its  merit.  John  held  them  on  lightly  and  well. 
It  was  a  singular  line  for  a  fox,  avoiding  all  coverts.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  chiefly  on  paths,  but  it  was  now  carried  on  the  narrow  strips  of 
turf  on  the  headlands  near  the  hedge;  the  hounds,  however,  worked 
closely,  flashed  on  by  starts,  and  strove  to  force  the  running.  A  single 
post  and  rail,  on  a  low  mound,  led  from  the  hill  slope  into  the  water- 
meadows  beneath.  This  was  the  first  impediment  or  ^  barriere^  for 
the  uninitiated,  and  our  little  grey  Paddywhack  was  over  in  an  instant. 
'  Hold  him  hard.  Chevalier,  and  push  him  at  it,  au  galop.'  The  worthy 
came  down  gallantly  enough  at  it ;  but  as  the  horse  was  about  to 
rise,  he  dropped  his  hand,  caught  hold  of  the  pommel,  and  went  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  fence,  turning  over — a  cropper.  This  disaster 
cooled  the  ardour  of  the  others,  and  they  approached  with  caution. 
There  was  sad  craning.  They  came  on  at  a  halting  trot,  holding  on 
by  the  pommel  and  cantle  like  grim  Death, — blundered  now  up  and 
now  down,  amidst  a  torrent  of  ejaculations,  quite  alarming,  as  Mr, 
Varnish  would  say.  After  beating  down  the  fence  to  nothing,  with  a 
few  falls  they  got  through.  '  Nous  y  voila — eh  ?  Mais  comme  j'ai 
'  bien  saute — milles   diables  !' 

The  hounds  now  bringing  it  at  half-pace  down  the  hill,  swung  out 
into  the  broad  pastures  without  an  atom  of  scent.  They  made  good 
their  head  and  threw  up.  Quiet, — let  them  alone,  to  make  their  own 
cast — they  know  better  than  you,  John,  what  they  are  about.  Half 
the  foxes  are  lost  by  the  impatience  of  a  huntsman,  clever  so  called  ; 
whereas  he  would  have  been  strung  up  long  ago  if  he  had  been  a 
hound.  Ask  the  Squire  or  Jack  Russell.  Now  they  come  back — 
steadily  there — with  their  noses  down.  '  Yoi  doit  there,  Rutland — 
VOL.   X.  —  NO.   67.  S 
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have  at  him,  Yarborough — good  hound  !'  and  a  slight  whimper  from 
the  descendant  of  the  famous  Ranter,  the  best  road  hunter  on  record, 
brought  them  back  to  a  greasy  path,  under  the  hedge,  that 
hardly  held — on,  on — close  hunting  and  forward  for  a  couple  of 
fields, — then  a  scream  from  the  Belvoir  Rosamond,  and,  turning 
at  right  angles,  every  hound  opened  at  once,  racing  away  over 
the  large  grass  meadows,  with  a  killing  head.  '  On  —  on  !  — 
'  for'ard  —  for'ard  away  —  altogether!'  —  a  short  hedge  and  ditch, 
with  a  fly  over,  field  after  field,  and  then  they  brought  it  breast 
high  to  a  foot-bridge,  a  solitary  plank.  How  the  Belgian  peasant, 
full  of  swipes  on  fete  days,  got  over  was  a  marvel.  Well  done. 
Paragon  !  your  old  master  of  Stourton  Caundle  would  have  been  over- 
joyed to  have  heard  you  fling  your  tongue  on  the  dry  plank,  whilst 
the  hounds  were  trying  up  and  down  for  the  break.  '  Yoi  over, 
'  hounds, — over  !'  The  brook,  broad  and  deep,  had  been  dammed  up 
and  boarded  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  was  not  jumpable. 
Some  way  down  the  ponded  stream  rushed  over  a  large  hatchway, 
spreading  out  wide,  and  eddying  under  the  steep  sides,  with  a  strip  of 
gravel  bank,  broad  and  firm,  in  the  middle.  The  further  bank  being 
low,  made  the  affair  negotiable  with  a  double  jump  ;  it  required  finger 
and  a  steady  fencer.  The  leading  men  got  well  over.  Then  the  beaten 
horses  came  on  at  a  lurching  gallop,  with  heads  dov/n  and  hanging  on 
the  hand.  Neither  man  nor  horse  knew  what  was  before  him,  from 
the  abruptness  of  the  bank,  which  was  grassed  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  staggering  along  to  the  brink,  the  animal  had  no  power  to  refuse 
or  to  stop.  '  Ah  I  gare,  gare, — whoay,  whoay,  mon  enfant  !' — all  to 
no  purpose ;  the  horse  tried  to  swerve,  got  one  hind  leg  far  down 
the  bank,  and  then  slid  over  backwards  into  the  water  v/ith  his  rider 
under  him — a  case  of  thorouo-h  sousing-.  The  next  men  fared  no 
better ;  with  a  heavy  roll  and  mouths  open,  which  made  all  effort  to 
stop  useless,  in  the  horses  went,  flop,  flop,  headers  and  back-falls  in 
profusion  ;  and  for  once  the  Belgian  was  immersed  in  the  black  and 
unwonted  fluid  from  head  to  heel, 

*  And  fondly  hoped 
In  a  superior  stench  to  lose  his  o'.vd.' 

The  hounds  were  going  hard  over  the  plain  for  the  uplands,  towards 
the  Bois  d'Orval.  On  reaching  the  hill,  the  discomfitu-re  of  the 
hunter  crew  was  mapped  out  in  the  vale,  'where  sour  vexation 
'  reigns.'  The  pack  was  running  in  three  divisions  : — the  'fox- 
hounds were  first  with  the  chosen  few, — then  the  stout  harriers 
bustled  along,  straining  and  skirting  to  overtake  the  flyers,  with  an 
occasional  scarlet  shouting  aloud  in  an  unknown  tongue  io  say  that  he 
was  hastening  on  the  road — ventre  a  terre — and  in  one  sense,  the 
phrase  was,  for  him,  disgustingly  literal.  Then  far  away  in  the 
gloaming  towled  away  the  diminutive  blucmottles  with  the  rear 
guard — '  arretez — we  be  acomcn  !' — fondly  believing  that  their  yelling 
crew  formed  the  killing  portion  of  the  pack,  and  that  until  they  came 
up  there  v/as  no  chance  of  a  successful  finish. 
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'  Yonder — ahead,  sir — look  !^  said  John  ;  and  there,  on  the  brow 
of  the  ascent,  our  shaggy  quarry,  whatever  it  might  be,  stood  gazing 
for  an  instant  and  away — '  for'ard — away — for'ard  !' — and  the  lead- 
ing hounds  flashed  up  a  narrow  gully  through  which  trickled  one 
of  the  tributaries  to  the  river  Chier.  We  were  now  on  a  sandy 
heath  patched  with  low  brushwood — going  at  our  best,  with  that 
long  reaching  bat,  that  does  not  admit  of  a  pull  and  a  shake  at  that 
time  of  day  to  get  nearer,  and  with  hounds  heads  up,  running  mute 
each  on  his  own  line,  with  the  scent  in  the  air  here,  there,  and 
everywhere — '  yoi,  on  him,  my  merry  fellows,  clink  away — for'ard, 
'  for'ard  ' — they  are  close  at  him.  Hounds  tell  their  own  tale  to  him 
who  understands  their  every  movement,  and  he  knows  right  well  the 
distance  they  are  from  their  game.  ^  '  Yoi  on  together  and  away.' 
A  road  out  of  the  forest  crossed  the  heath,  and  a  mounted  gens  d'armc 
was  seen  coming  down  towards  us  at  a  cart-horse  gallop,  gesticu- 
latino;  with  arms  and  le^s,  the  lumberins:  action  of  the  horse  beino-  in 
Strict  accompaniment  to  the  windmill  gyrations  of  the  rider.  '  Ah  ! 
'  sacre  bleu,  tre-tre,' — a  gens  d'arme  can  do  nothing  without  a  peculiar 
oath — '  Je  I'ai  vu,  oui,  je  I'ai  vu,  le  chien  d'enfer,  sacristie  en 
'  avant  par  la,  par  la,  voyez  ;'  but  the  pace  was  too  good  to  pull  up,  and 
the  gens  d'arme,  still  shouting  his  story  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  joined 
the  ruck  of  horses.  On,  on,  and  now  the  ground  shelved  downv/ards 
to  a  woody  valley,  with  a  line  ruin  in  the  distance.  Have  a  care. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  a  slight  hollow,  v/ith  a  rill  stealing  out 
amidst  tufts  of  moss,  bright  with  yellow  and  red,  and  bordered  by  the 
vivid  green  of  the  moorland  pond  weed — a  circean  vegetation.  Evil 
throughout  creation  is  decked  in  the  most  seducing;  colours.  We  knev/ 
well  the  signs  of  old  Dartmoor,  and  led  round  the  treacherous  swamp 
in  a  w^ide  circle.  '  Quel  bete,'  exclaimed  the  gens  d'arme,  and  he 
rode  straight  to  cut'us  oiF, — Eheu  !  Eheu  ! — in  an  instant, — in  one  un- 
happy stride  his  clumsy  horse  was  engulphed  in  the  deep  bog,  and  the 
floundering  uniform  was  seen  sprawling  and  kicking,  '  pattes  en  I'air,' 
in  silent  convulsions,  for  the  mouth  of  the  sufi-'erer  was  crammed  with 
slime  and  pond  weed,  and  utterance  was  denied.  In  ccelo  et  palude 
quies.  We  were  closing  with  our  game,  which  was  now  making  for 
the  ruins.  He  was  in  the  wood  close  before  them.  The  bushes 
shook  and  rattled, — leu,  leu,  leu  at  him, — a  short  turn,  and  out  they  all 
crashed  together  in  the  ride,  racing  away  to  pull  him  down.  Flasher 
has  him, — no, — -he  has  turned,  and  Rutland  gives  him  a  snap  in  the 
side,  and  rolls  him  over, — but  what  is  this  ?  The  skin  remains  in 
the  mouth  of  the  hound,  and  the  animal,  a  large,  rough-coated  dog, 
with  a  bushy  stern  gets  up  and  away  again,  leaving  a  long  roll  of  the 
richest  bobbinnet  trailing  behind  him.  Valenciennes  and  Honiton 
point  lie  scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  the  mystery  is  solved.  It 
was  the  dog  of  the  contrabandist,  v/hose  line  we  had  come  across 
when  he  was  on  the  accustomed  journey,  and  had  given  us  this  clip- 
ping run.  Well — we  will  not  look  the  gift-horse  in  the  mouth, — 
and  will  pocket  the  winnings  of  the  handicap  without  asking  questions, 
and  it  was  a  cracker.     All's  well  that  ends  v/ell.     The  Baron,  how- 
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ever,  when  he  came  up  was  far  from  joining  in  the  jubilee,  for  it  was 
his  policy  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  contrabandist,  and  the 
gloomy  countenance  of  the  stout  braconnier,  or  professional  poacher, 
who  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  shafts  of  a  ruined  pillar,  be- 
tokened  mischief. 

The  trade  of  the  contrabandist  was  a  popular  one  ; — everybody  ex- 
cept the  gens  d'arme  was  his  friend.  The  band  had  secret  dwelling- 
places  in  the  forests  on  each  side  of  the  frontier,  where  they  kept 
their  dogs  in  good  condition  and  well  cared  for.  They  were  perfectly 
trained.  The  dog  that  was  drafted  out  for  service  was  not  fed  the 
day  before  he  was  used,  and  he  knew  that  his  dinner  awaited  him  on 
"  the  other  side  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  He  was  shaven  bare  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  lace  tightlv  wrapped  round,  and  a  false  skin 
was  fitted  on  him,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  detect.  Brussels 
rack-pieces  were  smuggled  into  France,  and  Valenciennes  and  Honi- 
ton  point  came  into  Belgium.  Once  every  alternate  month  each  dog 
was  tied  to  a  post  in  the  yard,  when  one  of  the  braconniers,  dressed 
as  a  gens  d'arme,  came  with  a  whip  and  flogged  him  unmercifully.  On 
the  other  month,  in  the  same  costume,  he  brought  a  carbine  and  pep- 
pered him  well  with  corn.  This  apparent  cruelty  had  a  beneficial 
object,  for  at  the  sight  of  a  gens  d'arme,  the  dog,  with  the  lace,  fled 
away,  was  proof  to  every  kind  of  cajolery,  and  took  care  never  to 
get  within  range  of  shot. 

What  splendid  ruins  !  Amidst  the  prostrate  columns,  and  beneath 
the  arches  and  the  still  elaborate  ogive  above  the  desecrated  altar, 
the  braconnier  had  constructed  his  dwelling-place,  vice  the  monk 
superseded.  The  French  Radicals,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had 
given  the  Abbot  his  congc^  and  guillotined  him.  It  was  an 
efl^ectual  bar  to  all  protest ;  and  then  they  set  fire  to  his  monastery. 
Once  upon  a  time, — little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  the  true  type  of  a 
prose  epic,  and  this  one  shall  be  short  and  sharp, — once  upon  a  time 
the  Duchess  Matilda  of  Bouillon,  young  and  lovely,  of  course,  came 
here  for  seclusion,  and  to  indulge  in  unrestrained  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  '  Pio  Goffredo,'  who  sits 
so  boldlv  on  his  horse  in  the  Place  Rovale,  at  Brussels,  riding  above 
thirty  stone,  on  a  charger,  with  weak  gaskins  and  curbed  houghs,  not 
quite  up  to  twelve  stone,  and  trying  to  rear  up  and  fall  to  get  rid  of 
his  burden.  The  Duchess  was  seated  sorrowfully  on  the  brink  of  a 
fountain,  and  whilst  looking  at  her  wedding-ring,  which  she  apostro- 
phized, in  memoriam, 

*  My  first,  last  love — the  idol  of  my  vouth  ! — 

Alas  ! 
My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms, 

Contented  there  to  die  j 
And  there  he  died.' 

— how  delicate  the  allusion  to  his  lush — she  dropped  it  into  the  water. 
The  poor  lady  was  sobbing  her  heart  away,  and  looking  piteously 
into  the  fountain, — when  lo  and  behold  !  a  trout  of  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter  came  up   from  the   bottom,  and  swam  gracefully  towards 
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her,  wagging  his  tail  ('  la  truite  s'avan^ait  gracieusement'en  agltant  sa 
'  queue/  we  translate  literally  from  the  monastic  archives*),  and  with 
his  head  out  of  the  vv^ater  and  the  ring  in  his  mouth, — brought  it  to 
her.  What  a  well-conditioned  salmo  gr'ncilis^ — and  what  joy  in  Israel  ! 
The  Duchess  endowed  the  monastery  munificently,  named  it  Val 
d'Or,  or  the  valley  of  the  golden  ring,  and  made  it  her  chief  resi- 
dence. '  What's  that  you  say,  you  pert  varlet  ?' — and  Felix  Merode, 
the  second  whip,  laughed  heartily,  and  declared  that  the  Abbot  was 
a  first  love  of  the  Duchess — that 

*  L'on  rcvient  toujours 
A  ses  premiers  amours  ' — 

and  sent  pope,  frisky  widows,  monks,  and  the  whole  kit  of  them  to 
sup  with  Duke  Humphrey  in  the  well-aired  refectory  of  Cjehenna 
— the  young  infidel ! 
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There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  every  dog  has  his  day,  a  cat  has  two 
'  afternoons.'  Having,  like  the  cat,  an  afternoon  to  spare,  the  bright 
sun  of  a  July  morning  tempted  us  to  run  down  by  the  South  Western, 
and  spend  a  few  hours  on  that  heath  where  the  Duke  and  General 
Pennefather  reign  supreme,  but  who  have  for  this  day  only  delegated 
their  authority  to  '  the  Stewards  of  Aldershot  Camp  Races.'  '  Just 
'  stop  at  the  club  for  my  letters,'  says  a  friend  who  generally  saves 
the  train  by  a  minute  ;  '  we've  lots  of  time  ;  I  know  my  watch  is 
'  right.' 

A  brief  hour  of  chafFand  cigars  bring  us  within  sight  of  the  fragile 
habitations  of  those  who  live  in  tents,  and  the  more  substantial  abodes 
of  the  huts  and  permanent  barracks.  The  former  dotting  the  heath 
like  sheep  on  a  Welsh  mountain  ;  small  enough,  indeed,  to  look  at, 
and,  as  their  temporary  owners  say,  '  pretty  place,  my  dear  fellow, 
'  to  put  a  gentleman  in  ;  when  it  rains  we  have  to  sit  on  our  beds 
'  and  turn  our  tubs  up  for  footstools  I' 

We  arrive  just  in  time  for  the  South  Western  Railway  Plate ;  and 
see  a  vast  assemblage  being  marshalled  into  order  by  a  gallant  indi- 
vidual on  a  very  good-looking  chestnut  horse,  who,  from  his  uniform, 
we  took  for  a  ••  staff'  officer,  but  we  subsequently  understood  he 
was  ruler  over  the  'staves.'  Carriages  three  or  four  deep  lined  the 
ropes  opposite  the  stand,  filled  with  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
neighbourhood,  while  the  drags  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  the  14th, 
Life  Guards,  &c.,  made  up  a  panorama  bright  and  gay  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  containing  a  degree  of  refinement  not  ordinarily  found  at 
race  meetings,  as  the  ladies  and  visitors  in  the  neighbourhood  made  a 
point  of  attending,  many  of  whom  had  a  brother  or  cousin  among 
the   gentleman  jocks.     The   private   soldier  was  also   great  on  thac 

*  See  '  La  Belgique  Monumentale,'  par  A.  Baron,  where   the  story  of  this 
Roman  miracle  is  related  totidem  verbis, 
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day,  escorting  his  sweetheart  (and,  probably,  the  family  umbrella) 
about  with  becoming  pride,  and  his  cheek  flushing  when  the  colours 
of  his  captain  or  subaltern  gleamed  in  the  van.  The  only  element 
which  seemed  to  be  wanting  was  the  'ring,'  who,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  represented  by  a  solitary  individual,  who  roamed  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  an  unfed  lion,  remarking,  in  answer  to  our 
praise  of  Mr.  Harford's  riding,  '  Oh,  yes  ;  but  zuili  you  do  anything 
'  on  "  the  Stakes  ?"  '  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  thought  on  his 
mind,  '  Will  onny  body  bock  onnything  r'  The  Chargers'  Race,  of 
course,  v/as  interesting,  most  of  the  horses  being  only  known  to 
fame  on  parade,  and  running  untried  and  almost  untrained  ;  but  it 
filled  well,  and  the  ladies  got  quite  excited  as  the  war-horses  breasted 
the  hill,  and  came  on,  all  trying  their  best,  in  a  manner  that  would 
astonish  Mr.  Leatherflapper  and  his  crew,  who  think  one  is  quite 
enough  to  be  trying  at  once.  '  Out  of  the  v/ay,'  says  a  gallant  and 
stalwart  captain  to  two  or  three  av/e-struck  cornets,  as  he  hands  up 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  England's  daughters  to  the  box  seat  of  a  drag. 
Her  mother  has  entrusted  her,  from  her  ov/n  carriage  for  a  few 
minutes,  just  to  see  the  chargers'  race  ;  and  she  looks  at  the  rider  of 
the  winner,  as  he  comes  to  take  a  libation  of  champagne,  with  all 
the  curiosity  of  her  sex,  and  adds  a  bright  smile  to  his  triumph. 
The  Open  Handicap  naturally  brought  out  the  talent  in  all  its 
grades,  from  the  accomplished  Mr.  Harford  and  Captain  Smith 
downwards,  although  we  did  not  observe  anything  so  mild  as  the 
riding-master's  aversion,  who  remarked,  '  Fle's  the  most  horsey  man 
'  a'foot,  and  the  most  footy  man  a'horse,  I  ever  see.'  At  any  rate, 
there  was  no  qualifying  of  conscience,  and  not  a  man  among  them 
could  be  got  to  declare,  '  If  he  ever  did  a  "  shunt,"  it  should  not  be 
*  with  only  three  starters,  and  him  riding  a  grey.' 

The  starting  of  the  various  races  was  managed  by  the  Stewards 
in  turn,  and  sometimes  a  big  man  on  a  little  horse,  or  a  little  man  on 
a  big  one,  full  of  importance,  might  be  seen  wending  his  way  to  the 
post ;  and  Mr.  MacGeorge  was  never  more  firm  than  one,  who 
we  heard  :  '  I've  told  you  tv/ice,  sir,  to  bring  your  horse  up  level, 
'  and  if  you  won't,  I  shall  let  them  go  without  you  ;'  and  this  to  some 
loose-necked,  restive  horse,  who,  like  the  stage-coachman  when  he 
went  over  into  the  gravel-pit,  ^  had  evidently  never  been  there 
'  before.' 

Captain  Coventry  and  Colonel  Knox  matched  their  park  hacks 
for  50/.  The  latter  was  winning  easily  when  his  mare  shut  up,  and 
as  her  rider  remarked,  the  moment  she  saw  the  ladies,  '  she  fancied 
'  herself  in  the  Row,  and  dropped  into  the  regulation  canter — hang 
«  her  r 

The  Town  Plate  was  rather  a  pretty  cup,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  whose  star  was  certainly  in  the  ascendant  that  day  j  but 
the  fun  grew  to  its  height  when  Captain  Bradley  and  Mr.  Herbert         | 
each  mounted  their  pony,  and  cantered   past  the  stand  looking  un- 
commonly like  those  valiant  knights  one  sees  on  burlesque  evenings 
at  the  Princess's — not  that  we  mean  to  impugn  the  riding  of  either        I 
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officer,  as  each  made  as  much  of  his  pony  as  Dick  Swiveller's  Alar- 
chioness  did  of  the  orange  peel  and  water ;  but  we  hope  when  next 
Mr.  Herbert  has  the  choice,  he  won't  choose  the  worst,  though 
perhaps  he  had  an  idea  he  was  at  Hornsey,  and  as  he  had  the  pick 
took  a  '  slow  'un  !' 

In  a  meeting  so  straightforwardly  carried  out,  it  was  a  pity  a  dis- 
puted hurdle-race  should  have  occurred,  when  the  eventual  loser 
might  have  saved  trouble,  and  perhaps  a  little  credit  by  at  once 
withdrawing.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  as  few  diamonds  are  to  be  found 
without  flaws,  so  few  race  meetings  take  place  without  an  incident 
like  this  ;  and  we  may  well  congratulate  not  only  Aldershot,  but 
military  meetings  generally,  on  their  being  quite  as  much  *  sans  re- 
'  proche'   as  '  sans  peur.' 

During  all  these  events  a  hot  sun  and  Aldershot  dust  made  us 
accept  more  invitations  than  might  be  prudent  from  those  seductive 
little  tables  spread  out  in  rear  of  each  drag  ;  and,  as  the  34th  Regi- 
ment remarked  of  Barbadoes,  '  that,  if  there  was  lots  to  drink,  you 
'  were  sure  to  be  thirsty,'  so  it  was  that  day  at  Aldershot ;  and  not  a 
drag  put  the  skid  on  their  champagne  till  all  was  over  and  the  shades 
of  evening  sent  us  away,  with  far  different  feelings  to  the  two  officers 
who,  making  their  debut  at  Newmarket,  and  losing  heavily,  voted  it 
at  once  a  bad  place,  took  a  special,  and  arrived  in  town,  having  only 
stopped  to  brandy-and-soda  at  Bishop's  Stortford. 

The  other  sporting  qualifications  of  Aldershot  are  not  great, 
although  a  friend  of  ours  nearly  killed  a  black  cock  with  his  sword 
while  marching  in  column  at  a  field  day ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  a 
bold  dragoon,  in  accounting  for  his  non-success  in  pike  fishing, 
said  the  frogs  got  on  the  top  of  the  trimmers  to  avoid  the  pike, 
Diana  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  kind  to  Mars. 


YACHTING  AND  r.OWING. 


August,  in  addition  to  its  many  charming  qualities,  is  pre-eminently  a  great 
time  for  the  ere  me  de  la  crciiie  of  the  yachting  world ;  and  during  the  j)ast 
month  the  famous  clippers — in  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  England  still 
stands  unrivalled — have  had  in  the  waters  of  the  Solent  '  ample  room  and 
*  verge  enough  '  to  display  every  variety  of  their  good  qualities.  The  Isle  of 
"Wight  campaign  commenced  on  the  ist  ulfc.,  at  Cowes,  with  the  Queen's 
Cup,  presented  by  her  Majesty  to  the  lloyal  Yacht  Squadron,  who  very  natu- 
rally confine  the  race  to  their  own  vessels.  This  is  considered  by  the  grum- 
blers to  be  a  mighty  shame  and  grievance,  but  as  nearly  everybody  in  the 
yachting  vrorld  '  that  is  anybody '  does  or  can  belong  to  the  Squadron,  we,  at 
least,  are  unable  to  see  the  harm  of  the  committee  doing — as  the  owners  Ol 
racehorses  do— what  they  like  with  their  own.  But  we  must  adjourn  this 
subject  to  the  indefinite  time  when  'Baily'  shall  be  hard  up  for  subjects  of 
interest,  and  return  to  the  present  match,  for  which  the  following  vessels 
were  entered  :  Lord  Londesborougli's  Albertine,  the  Galatea,  wliich  has 
passed  from  Mr.  Broadwood  to  Lord  Berners,  the  popular  Captain  Thellus- 
son's  Aline,  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  Titania,  Colonel  Markham's  Pantomime,  Mr. 
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J.  Jones's  Viking,  Colonel  Finch's  Aquiline,  and  Mr.  Mulholland's  Egeria. 
As  these  clippers  averaged  150  tons,  the  race  vas  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  course  was  from  the  Club  House  to  the  Nab  Light,  and  round  off  Yar- 
mouth.    During  the  early  portion  of  the  match,  the  Egeria,  Albertine,  Aline, 
and  Titania  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the   others,  but,  as  it  jprogressed. 
Captain  Thellusson's  boat  gained  considerably  when  close  hauled,  and  off 
Yarmouth  led  by  a  few  seconds,  the  Egeria  and  Albertine  following.     As 
Ackers's  scale  was  specified  in  the  conditions,  the  Egeria  won  by  time,  in 
spite  of  a  protest  from  Lord  Londesborough  as  to  her  starting  improperly, 
which  was  not  admitted.     On  the  following  Thursday  a  match  took  place 
round  the  island,  for  which  the  entries  were  very  numerous,  most  of  the 
clippers  entered  for  the  Queen's  Cup  contending,  in  addition  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Morice's  Marina,  Mr.  Jones's  Speranza,  Lieut.-Ccl.  Hon.  H.  Annesly's  Sibyl, 
Mr.  Chamberlayne's  Nonpareil,  the  Arrow,  and  several  others.     There  was 
time  allowance  for  all  the  vessels  according  to  tonnage  excepting  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne's chpper,  which   had   to  allow  the  Ahne,  a  vessel  114  tons  bigger, 
seventeen  minutes,  and  the  others  in  proportion.     Such  a  handicap  would 
break  the  heart  of  a  steam-engine,  but  the  Arrow  came  in  a  gallant  winner, 
followed  by  the  Witchcraft  and  Kiobe.     The  latter  vessel,  however,  took  the 
prize  by  time  allowance.     Much  as  Mr.  Chamberlayne  may  regret  the  loss  of 
the  prize,  which,  having  won  so  many,  he  can  well  afford,  such  a  handicap  is 
a  greater  honour  than  a  score  of  prizes,  and  he  might  well  repeat,  in  reference 
to  the  Arrow,  the  motto  referring  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  '  Si  monumentum 
quaeras  circumspice.'     On  the  following   day  the  Cutter  Race  from  Cowes 
round  the  Warner  and  Calshot  back  to  Cowes,  brought  out  a  good  muster ; 
Lord  Lennox's  Hirondelle,  Mr.  Gordon's  Niobe,  Mr.  Kennard's  Christabel,  the 
Osprey,  Astarte,  Menai,  Vindex,  the  gallant  Marina,  and  Surge.     They  had  to 
go  the  New  Queen's  Course,  and  after  a  rather  unsatisfactory  match,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which  the  wind  died  away  to  nothing,  Lord  Lennox's  vessel 
came  in  first,  but  having  to  allow  the  Niobe  time,  the  latter  again  won  with 
something  in  hand.     The  Eyde  week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Yacht  Ckib,  opened  with  the  Ryde  Cup,  over  the  Victoria  Course.    The 
commodore's   vessel,   the  Aline,  was  of    course  entered,   as   well    as  Lord 
Lennox's  Hirondelle,  Mr.  Richardson's  Evadne,  Mr.  Maudsley's  Volante,  the 
Albertine,  Witchcraft,  Christabel,  Marina,  and  Meteor,  but  the  latter  did  not 
start.    The  wind  was  provokingly  light,  west  with  a  trifle  north  in  it,  and  after 
an  infinity  of  changes  in  the  early  part  of  the  race,  the  Christabel,  Aline, 
Marina,  and  Hirondelle  rounded  the  Nab  Light  in  the  order  named.     Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Morice  had  to  give  way  to  Lord  Lennox,  and  the  Commodore's 
boat  took  the  lead  (which  it  ought  to  have  done  off  the  Warner)  and  kept  it 
to  the   finish,  Christabel,  Volante,  and  Hirondelle  following,  Lord  Londes- 
borough next.     The  Open  Cutter  Match  under  75  tons  brought  together  the 
Hirondelle,  Marina,  Volante,  Christabel,  and  the  Rev.  —  Tippinge's  Amulet, — 
Victoria  Course  again.     What  wind  there  was  was  N.E.,  but  lamentably 
light,  and  it  was  little  better  than  a  drifting  match,  the  Hirondelle   and 
Christabel  getting  alternately  slight  leads.     The  Amulet  came  to  grief,  and 
finally  the  Hirondelle  drifted  in  first,  after  a  most  unsatisfactory  exhibition 
of  sailing  (?).     In  the  Schooner  Match,  twice  over  the  Victoria  Course,  the 
wind  was  little  better.     The  Circe,  Flying  Fish,  and  Intrigue  were  entered, 
and  the  former  getting  first  hold  of  what  breeze  there  was,  took  a  lead  ;  but 
after  drifting  about  for  several  hours,  the  match  had  to  be  resailed  again, 
with  the  same  aggravating  result.     The  third  time  of  asking,  however,  fate 
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was  more  propitious,  and  the  Circe  at  last  gained  the  hard-earned  prize. 
The  Cutter  Match  on  the  loth  had  a  good  entry,  but  the  issue  was  confined 
to  the  Astarte,  Niobe,  Christabel,  Yolante,  and  Vindex.  After  a  ludicrous 
drifting  match,  towards  the  close  of  which  the  Volante  gained  the  lead,  it 
was  undecided,  and  had  to  be  resailed,  when  Mr.  Maudsley's  vessel  again 
came  in  first,  but  tlie  Niobe's  allowance  made  it  so  near  a  thing,  that  Mr. 
Gordon  felt  certain  that  he  had  won  by  time,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at 
the  result.  The  Open  Schooner  ]\ratch  included  Mr.  Broad  wood's  Witchcraft, 
tlie  Albertine,  Meteor,  and  Evadne,  After  a  wretched,  still,  wet  da}',  in 
■which  Lord  Londesborough  had  the  best  of  the  drifting,  this  match  had  also  to 
be  resailed,  when  the]Albertine  again  arrived  first,  but  the  prize  was  given  to 
^Ir.  Broadwood,  who,  however,  declined  to  receive  it.  A  match  for  maiden 
cutters  fell  to  the  Amulet,  and  a  similar  race  for  schooners  to  the  Avoca. 
The  second  Eyde  Cup  went  to  ]Mr.  Ma'udsley,  of  the  Volante.  !Mr.  Broad- 
wood's  prize  for  cutters  produced  a  good  entry,  the  Astarte,  Christabcl, 
Marina,  and  three  others  entering  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  a  race  between 
the  Astarte  and  Marina,  in  which  Mr.  Morice's  pet  had  the  advantage  all 
through,  and  won  easily.  Mr.  Broadwood's  schooner  prize  was  even  worse 
contested,  the  Aline  being  indulged  with  a  walk  over  ;  and  without  wishing 
to  i;j;nore  any  of  the  features  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  meeting,  we  must  adjourn 
further  consideration  of  them  until  our  next. 

In  the  rowing  world  races  for  the  Championship  of  the  Thames  must 
always  attract  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  holder  of  the 
title  is  virtually  aquatic  champion  of  the  world  ;  but  the  recent  match  is 
certainly  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  for  years.  Chambers  has 
for  so  long  been  uniformly  successful  in  almost  all  his  attempts,  that  he  was 
looked  upon,  as  it  were,  as  a  perpetual  champion,  and  his  matches  with 
White  and  Everson  were  noticeable,  not  so  much  for  the  chance  of  his  beins 
beaten  as  for  their  affording  a  display  of  his  wonderful  sculling  powers ;  and 
in  this  respect  spectatoi-s  were  marvellously  disappointed,  for  on  both  occa- 
sions he  had  so  easy  a  time  of  it  that  we  had  no  chance  of  seeing  what  he 
could  do.  The  match  with  Green,  the  Australian,  w-as,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more 
in  doubt,  as  the  colonial  hero  was  decidedly  fast ;  but  the  constant  j)ublic 
adhered  to  their  North  country  pet  with  full  confidence  in  his  lasting  powers, 
and  the  result  proved  the  correctness  of  their  judgment,  though  it  did  not 
look  such  a  good  thing  as  was  fancied  ;  but  w^hen,  after  the  usual  wordy 
w^arfare,  Kelley  was  matched  against  his  former  conqueror,  we  felt  that  there 
was  every  prospect  of  the  Londoner  making  a  good  struggle,  as,  having 
trained  Green,  he  had  a  tolerably  good  line  to  go  by,  and,  being  in  continual 
practice,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  improved;  and  such, 
indeed,  proved  to  be  the  case.  Chambers,  on  the  other  hand,  though  in 
his  practice  rowing  w^ith  the  marvellous  length  and  freedom  which  was 
always  his  characteristic,  did  not  maintain  it  throughout  the  actual  race, 
but  pulled  alternately  regularly  and  the  reverse.  For  mere  pace  at  starting, 
either  Kelley  has  greatly  improved  or  Chambers  fallen  ofi",  for  whereas 
in  their  former  race  the  Northerner  had  all  the  best  of  it,  getting  a  few  feet 
from  the  very  first,  on  this  occasion  Kelley  took  a  decided  lead,  and  increased 
it  so  fast  that  he  was  clear  before  Craven  Point,  and  led  easily  at  the  Dung 
Wharf,  the  Northerners,  in  spite  of  their  man  being  astern,  still  offering 
odds,  expecting  him,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  outrow  his  opi^onent.  llie 
looked-for  spurt,  however,  never  came,  or,  rather,  it  was  answered  so  eflfec- 
tuaUy  by  Kelley,  that  the  latter  only  increased  his  lead,  and  was  absolutely 
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never  in  clanger.  The  umpire's  steamboat  behaved  most  abominably,  ham- 
pering Chambers  with  swell  as  early  as  Craven  Cottage  ;  and  so  justifiably 
indignant  were  the  Newcastle  men  on  board,  that  we  almost  expected  to  see 
the  skipper  get  a  muddy  Lynching  in  the  silvery  Thames.  That  the  wash 
affected  the  result  of  the  race  we  do  not  believe,  but  it  is  equally  to  be 
condemned  in  the  interests  of  true  sport,  and  the  more  so  as  the  victim  was 
in  this  instance  the  non-local  competitor.  The  result  of  this  race  made  the 
King's  Lynn  sweepstakes  appear  a  foregone  conclusion  for  Kelley,  as,  indeed, 
it  proved  ;  and,  to  describe  the  Lynn  race  briefly,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Kelley 's  own  telegram,  sent  home  immediately  Rafter  the  event: — 
'  Cooper  rowed  himself  silly,  and  then  fouled.'  The  foul  was  one  of  the  most 
barefaced  ever  witnessed,  as  Cooper  had  to  come  right  out  of  his  course  to 
get  near  Kelley,  and  having  never  drawn  clear,  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
wrong.  Chambers  was  in  the  rear  all  the  way ;  and  of  this  once  brilliant 
sculler  we  _^think  we  may  now  say  that  his  day  is  gone  by.  In  his  time  he 
has  done,  perhaps,  more  than  any  man  breathing,  and  we  trust,  for  his 
fame's  sake,  that  he  will  rest  upon  the  laurels  that  he  has  gained.  Kelley 
has  shown  himself  the  best  man  of  the  day,  and,  having  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  by  further  trials  of  skill,  will  do  well  to  '  rest  and  be 

*  thankful.' 

The  match  between  Kilsby  and  "Wilson  was,  as  we  suggested,  a  good 
thing  for  the  Londoner,  Wilson  having  apparently  lost  little  of  his  inherent 
clumsiness. 

The  Thames  National  Regatta  demands  more  space  than  we  are  able  to 
give  it.  The  victory  of  a  Thames  crew  in  the  fours  and  pairs,  the  races 
which  have  been  so  often  a  '  moral '  for  the  Claspers,  ought  to  inspire 
Southerners  with  confidence,  and  if  they  keep  together  as  the  Newcastle  men 
have  done,  they  can  doubtless  emulate  their  brilliant  deeds.  Doggett's  Coat 
and  Badge  was  as  ludicrous  as  ever,  and  the  provincial  regattas  are  too 
numerous  for  us  to  enter  upon  now.  Their  number  and  importance  only 
serve  to  show  the  hold  which  the  sport  of  rowing  has  upon  muscular  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  land  ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  *  May  their  shadow  never 

*  be  less.' 


PARIS  SFORT  AND  PARIS  LIFE. 


I  AM  happy  to  say  that  our  '  dead  season '  is  nearly  over,  and  there  are  on  the 
horizon  signs  of  dawning  life.  The  races  in  the  *  Bois ' — those  Sunday 
recreations  of  irreverent  Paris — wiU  commence  during  the  month  which  will 
be  ushered  in  with  this  number  of  '  Baily.'  The  world  will  return  to  Paris, 
for  the  races  ;  the  Italian  Opera  is  already  advertised;  and  so  in  a  short  time 
we  shall  be  in  the  full  sv/ing  of  our  gaiety  ;  and  then  I  trust  that  the  outer 
dulness  of  my  letters  will  be  relieved  by  some  rays  of  amusement  or  scandal 
— the  former,  if  possible,  in  an  innocent  form,  but  if  not,  mixed  with  scandal 
of  course  in  as  mild  a  proportion  as  possible.  They  are  talking  a  great  deal 
about  Gladiateur  for  the  Leger,  and  all  the  Jockey  Club,  to  a  man — I  might 
even  say  to  a  woman,  for  Isabelle  would  stand  in,  and  she  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  member  of  that  body — are  wilhng  to  stake  their  very  under 
garments  on  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  only — and  this  you  must  print  in  your 
largest  type — it  must  he  with  a  start.  In  the  mean  time  Paris  is  staying 
with  that  most  hospitable  of  landlords,  M,  Benazet  at  Baden-Baden,  where  we 
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shall  read  this  mouth's  issue  of  '  Baily '  as  wo  drive  over  to  Iffezheim.  The 
great  feature  of  the  last  month  at  Baden  has  been  the  high  play  and  great 
and  continued^  luck  of  Count  Narischine,  who  usually  goes  home  perfectly 
composed  to  his  dinner  richer  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs  than  he  was 
at  breakfast.     The  Count  is  a  good  player  and  a  good  investor. 

^jWhere  did  you  get  those  phaeton  horses?'  I  asked  a  friend  respecting 
a  pair  of  *  steppers.* 

*  I'll  tell  you.     I  saw  them  at 's,  the  dealer's,  but  his  price  was  beyond 

*  me ;  but,  going  into  the  Club,  I  met ,  and  we  played  Baccarat.     I  held 

'  good  cards,  and  bought  the  bays  before  breakfast.' 

If  the  weather  is  good  the  races  of  Iffezheim  ought  to  be  \cvy  successful 
this  year;  but  no  doubt  'Baily's'  proper  commissioners  will  report  their 
glories. 

There  were  races  this  week,  too,  at  Strasbourg — races  on  the  flat,  across 
country,  and  trotting,  and  the  given  money  and  stakes  were  worth  nearly  looo*'. 
sterling.  The  Deanville  Meeting  was  a  real  hit ;  and,  indeed,  this  gathering 
bids  fair  to  become  the  Goodwood  of  France.  If  poor  Due  de  i\Iorny  could 
have  lived  to  see  these  last  races  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  his  work. 
As  for  the  toilettes,  they  were  '  surpassing  show ;'  each  lady  of  the  demi' 
monde  was  finer  than  the  last,  and  the  duchesses,  as  usual,  imitated  the  ladies 
of  the  demi-monde.  As  with  you,  the  i^artridge  season  commences  on  the 
ist  of  September  pretty  nearly  all  over  France ;  though  I  regret  to  say  I  have 
already  met  premature  partridges  at  dinner ;  and  as  they  were  there,  of  course 
I  did  not  refuse  to  take  'just  a  leg  and  wing.'  Aproiws  of  eating,  I  advise 
your  readers  who  are  going  to  Baden,  to  breakfast  and  dine  at  the  *  Stephanien 

*  Bad,'  and  request  the  waiter  to  give  them  the  ^did  that  the  short  stout 
English  Herr  with  a  bald  head  and  blue  spectacles  (they  will  know  me  by  the 
description)  always  has — '  Plain  grilled  chevreuil.'  That,  with  a  little  (or 
shall  we  say  a  good  deal?)  of  Marcobrunner  and  Seltzers  water,  is  a  good 
beginning  to  the  evening.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that,  charming  as  Baden  is, 
its  cuishiG  is  by  no  manner  of  means  its  strong  point. 

The  railway  lines  have  this  month  been  alive  with  royalty.  The  reigning 
Houses  of  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium  have  been  steaming 
about,  and  at  every  i^latform  you  met  an  incognito  magnate.  The  Duchess 
of  Hamilton  is  gone  to  her  native  Baden  for  the  races,  as,  no  doubt,  is  the  King 
of  Prussia,  though  he  affects  to  travel  '  on  serious  State  affairs.' 

I  must  not  forget,  in  the  interest  of  sport,  to  record  that  races  were  held 
for  the  first  time  at  Frankfort  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  August.  They  were 
not,  as  you  may  imagine,  worthy  of  a  record  in  your  pages,  though  I  do  not 
say  that  they  will  not  very  soon  be  so,  for  if  Frankfort  gives  money  in  pro- 
portion to  its  riches  the  Meeting  ought  to  out-Baden  Baden  !  still,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  On  their 
way  to  the  great  family  gathering  at  Coburg  that  royal  and  sporting  couple 
stole  two  days  to  devote  to  this  inaugurated  Meeting,     The  '  rest  of  the  royal 

*  family,'  as  they  used  to  say  in  old  times  w^hen  they  'j)roposed  a  toast,' 
have  been  passing  some  days  at  Coburg ;  the  Princes  have  fished  the 
streams,  but  with  little  success  ;  and  Prince  Alfred  killed  a  deer  in  the 
Royal  Forest  at  the  express  request  of  the  Duke.  But  I  must  get  back 
home. 

I  must  confess  we  are  duller  than  I  ever  saw  Paris  before.  Of  course  we 
have  had  swarms  of  travellers,  but  they  are  of  a  class  totally  unknown  to 
your  readers ;  and,  indeed,  I  feel  about  them  myself  very  much  as  the  deaf 
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road-scraper  (why  are  road-scrapers  always  deaf?)  did  about  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge's  hunted  fox-hounds  checked  in  a  road.  Up  comes  my  lord  in  a 
hurry  and  a  chronic  state  of  passion— allowable  in  M.F.H.'s,  if  not  carried  to 
excess.  *  Seen  the  fox  V  shouts  my  lord  to  Scraper.— No  answer.  *  Seen 
'the  fox,  d you?' — No  effects.      'You  d d d individual, 

*  have  you  seen  the  fox  ?'     (I  moderate  his  lordship's  flowers  of  rhetoric.) — 

'  No  !'  calmly  replied  Scraper.     '  No  !  you  d d d individual !' — 

'  And  I  don'' t  want  ?  I  feel  very  much  the  same  respecting  the  people  who 
have  recently  favoured  Paris  wdth  a  visit.  They  came  for  the  fetes.  Your 
readers  do  not  care  for  the  Imperial  Fetes  of  the  15th  August.  Why,  indeed, 
should  they  ?     They  are  merely  the  popular  expression  of  the  popularity  of 

*  Your  Constant  Eeader.'  The  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  details  have  no 
interest  on  your  side  the  Channel. 

In  the  interim  of  the  racing  season  many  of  our  best  sporting  men  have 
crossed  over  to  you.  I  may  instance  as  an  example  M.  de  Montgomerie  ('  La 
'  Toucques '  Montgomerie),  who  went  over  express  to  see  himself  win  at 
Stockton.  I  hear  great  accounts  of  M.  de  Montgomerie's  establishment  in 
Normandy,  where  he  lives  in  not  only  style  but  comfort,  and  where  he  is 
breeding  and  *  training  in  the  way  they  should  go '  (let  us  hope  that  '  when 

*  they  are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it,'  as  so  many  young  ones  do) 
several  worthy  heirs  and  heiresses  to  the  fame  of  La  Toucques.     '  Why, 

*  sir,'  said  an  English  trainer,  speaking  of  M.  de  ^lontgomerie's  house,  *  why, 

*  sir,  a  Newmarket  trainer  might  live  there  1'     That  was  his  ne  plus  ultra. 

Count  de  Lagrange  I  have  just  seen  driving  in  a  brougham,  looking  just  as 
the  winner  in  esse  of  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  Grand  Prix, 
and  the  winner  in  2'>osse  (it's  5  to  4  more  than  in  posse)  should  look.  And 
there  is  also  a  goodly  air  about  the  complaisant  countenance  of  Mr.  John 
Hawse,  which  speaks  not  only  of  good  things  past  but  of  good  things  to  come. 
I  think  the  Champs  Elyse'es  will  winter  comfortably  on  the  coming  St.  Leger. 
There  is  already  some  betting  on  the  Omnium  and  other  coming  races,  but 
nothing  serious  will  be  done  in  Paris  till  after  Baden. 

Tourmalet,  the  *  Dutchman,'  which  0U2:ht  to  have  won  the  French  Derby 
if  the  stable  had  been  less  pig-headed,  has  just  won  a  good  race  at  Moulins, 
beating  a  horse  in  the  Delamarre  confederacy  stable,  which,  as  the  confede- 
racy won  the  next  race,  of  less  value,  with  Vertugadin,  second  to  Gladiateur 
in  the  Grand  Prix,  clearly  shows  that  Tourmalet  is  one  of  the  best  French 
horses  of  his  year. 

Each  month  the  increasing  list  of  Meetings  proves  how  racing  is  gi-aduaUy 
becoming  an  institution  here  ;  and  as  a  limited  section  of  society  in  France, 
having,  perhaps,  through  political  differences,  no  other  safety-valve  for  their 
energy,  is  determined  to  spare  no  money  or  trouble,  we  in  France  are  likely 
for  a  few  years  to  have  racing  as  good  and  as  exclusive  as  it  used  to  be  with 
you  in  those  good  old  times  when  Lord  George  vanned  horses  to  Doncaster, 
and  Ave  all  used  to  post  to  Newmarket. 

In  October  our  hunting  begins,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  sketch 
of  a  day  at  Fontainebleau,  a  chaise  at  Chantilly,  and  a  'good  thing'  with 
Prince  Napoleon's  pack  at  Meudon.     The  Prince  has  just  been  to  Ireland. 

Did  you  hear  the  story  of  the  Mayor  of  C ?     Mr.  O'G prided  himself 

above  and  before  all  things  on  his  French,  which  was,  to  use  my  friend's 
expression,  '  A  neat  Galway  article  ;  only  fit  for  home  use.'  On  the  very  first 
occasion  he  poured  out  his  eloquence  to  the  Prince,  a  charming  and  most 
affable  person,  who  speaks  English  like  a  native.    The  Prince  listened  to  the 
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torrent  of  Franco-Hibernian  eloquence,  and  then,  bowing  most  politely,  said, 
*  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  speak  English  a  little,  but  I  do  not  understand  Irish !' 
Exit  Mayor,  snuifed  out. 

I  am  going  to  Meudon  to  inspect  the  pack,  and  shall  hunt  there  on  the 
opening  day  ;  and  all  details  '  fit  for  publication '  shall  bo  duly  recorded  for 
the  numerous  readers  of  '  Baily.' 
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The  Invoice. — Sussex  Sports — Northern  Notes — Shows  and  Studs — Ryde 

Revelations. 

AUGUST  is  a  busy  month  for  *  Vans'  of  every  description,  from  those 
of  Hampton  Court  and  Sussex  to  that  of  Cornhill ;  and  the  loads  they  carry 
must  give  no  small  trouble  to  the  Conductors,  in  order  that  *  the  parcels  '  may 
be  delivered  as  per  Invoice,  as  fresh  as  they  left  the  sender's  hands.  Good- 
wood we  could  not  give  in  its  entireties  ;   and  being  strongly  opposed  to  *  half- 

*  and-half  measures,'  we  thought  we  had  better  incorporate  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  Sussex  sports.  Being  old  Goodwood  goers,  we  are  enabled  to  compare 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  pronounce  an  impartial  verdict  upon  it.  In 
doing  this  we  are  not  going  to  imitate  the  enthusiasm  of  those  writers  who 
must  prefix  *  Ducal '  and  *  Glorious  '  to  their  description  of  the  Meeting,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  by  saying,  if  not  the  best  Meeting  as  regards  sport,  it 
certainly  was  the  most  agreeable  at  which  we  have  '  assisted '  for  many  a  year  ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  just  the  exact  number  of  people  that  were 
wanted  to  fill  up  the  m'lse  en  scene,  and  that  they  were  disposed  of  as  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  would  do  the  supernumeraries  in  *  The  Huguenots '  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  absence  of  the  Duke,  owing  to  the  hourly  expected  accouchement  of  the 
Duchess,  caused  *  the  House  Party'  to  be  under  '  The  Limited  Liability  Act ' 
as  to  numbers  ;  and  on  our  return  home,  on  the  first  day,  the  marquee  before 
the  House,  which  was  wont  to  hold  as  many  Members  of  the  Club  as  would 
make  a  Meeting,  had  but  Colonel  Macdonald  for  its  tenant.  All  the  watering- 
places  on  the  coast  were  full  from  Brighton  to  Southsea,  and  '  the  Catch-'em- 

*  allves  *  at  Bognor  were  as  happy  as  Rasselas  in  his  valley  when  they  saw 
their  victims  pouring  In,  and  '  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents '  commencing. 
Bognor,  we  believe,  is  not  a  good  place  for  house  property,  and  In  the  winter, 
it  is  said,  the  lodging-house  keepers  will  pay  you  for  living  In  their  apartments; 
but  if  the  landlord  does  not  get  his  rent  In  August,  It  must  be  his  own  fault, 
for  then  there  Is  *  corn  In  Egypt ;'  and  we  are  now  verily  Inclined  to  believe 
that  the  legend  of  the  Bognorltes  having  been  crossed  with  the  Doncastrlans  Is 
founded  on  fact.  But  an  *  Entomologist '  awaits  us  with  a  wretched  *  Insect,' 
in  which  we  toil  up  that  dreadful  hill  which  brings  us  to  Captain  Valentine 
and  his  staff.  Here  we  are  grateful  to  record  we  are  not  welcomed  by  the 
shrill  clarion  and  that  dreadful  Ascot  bell,  compared  to  which  the  quarter 
before  eight  one  at  St.  Sepulchre's  on  a  Monday  Is  music  Itself.  The  Lavant 
telegraph  was  going  up  as  we  were  returning  the  greeting  of  Fuller  Andrews; 
and,  on  glancing  at  the  card,  it  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Merry  was  the  last  of  the 
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old  Lavanters,  and  his  name  has,  by  this  time,  been  quite  stereotyped  in  con- 
nection with  the  race.  Mr.  Pitt  having  been  at  the  head  of  four  successive 
administrations,  was,  of  course,  the  favourite ;  but  Mat  Dawson,  with  all  pos- 
sible respect  for  the  Duke,  thought  that  *  Religion '  should  precede  Politics, 
and  the  Primate  go  before  the  Minister.  This  Mr.  Clarke  found  he  was 
unable  to  assent  to;  and  against  the  decision  of  such  a  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies there  is  no  appeal.  That  Mr.  Pitt  goes  very  fast  there  is  no  denying 
(and  in  this  he  may  be  said  to  have  imitated  his  namesake,  whose  debts  were 
paid  by  a  grateful  nation)  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  with  a  precaution  for 
his  friend's  pocket  which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  has  not  put  him  in  the 
Derby,  because  he  can  only  stay  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  which,  we  may 
observe,  is  generally  *  the  cut '  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  The  Stewards'  Cup 
wore  down  the  ends  of  the  pencillers  of  the  cards  very  much,  from  the  number 
of  the  starters,  which  was  as  good  as  the  start  itself.  Early  in  the  morning, 
Woodyeates  had  made  a  demonstration  for  the  Sortie  colt,  and  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck  declared  for  Paris  and  Fordham.  These  signs  were  too  portentous  to 
be  overlooked,  and  those  who  followed  suit  found  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  finish, 
as  the  winner.  Out  and  Outer,  won  easy  enough  to  show  he  was  well  christened 
afterwards.  Dorsetshire  got  the  bulk  of  the  winnings,  but  our  William  did 
not  care  about  going  to  the  extent  of  his  usual  *  monkey '  in  such  a  scramble  ; 
and  that  he  was  right  was  clear,  for  if  Paris  had  not  been  shut  in,  the  boot 
might  have  been  on  the  other  leg.  After  this  Lord  Stamford  had  a  good 
slice  of  Ham,  for  which  he  was  rather  unprepared,  and  Breadalbane  galloped 
away  with  the  Gratwicke  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  William  Goater 
had  *  put  him  to  school '  since  Ascot.  He  looked  well  enough  in  his  coat, 
but  his  high-tiring  action,  we  are  satisfied,  will  never  bring  him  home  over 
a  long  course.  Wednesday  is  the  business  day  of  Goodwood,  when  Fashion 
has  to  yield  to  Mammon,  and  *  billycock  hats  '  may  be  worn  without  com- 
ment. The  winners  of  the  two  first  races  were  heroes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  were  they  not  Raglan  and  Gladiateur  ?  and  by  the  style  the  latter 
won  in,  the  mystery  of  Longdown  being  placed  in  the  Derby  is  greater  than 
ever ;  and  after  we  saw  Archimedes  beat  Zambesi  some  half-dozen  lengths, 
and  do  what  he  did  with  Union  Jack  at  Brighton,  we  shall  never  hold  any 
other  opinion  than  it  was  lucky  for  Count  Lagrange  that  Archimedes  v/as 
so  cannoned  against  in  the  Derby,  otherwise  he  would  be  certain  to  have 
kept  *  the  crack's '  neck  as  straight  as  a  riband.  The  Goodwood  Stakes  is 
not  so  flourishing  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  why  or  wherefore  we  cannot  say,  for 
the  public  are  not  milked  more  than  in  any  other  handicap,  although  they  loar 
so  much  about  it.  As  usual,  the  best  tried  horses  at  the  last  moment  were  in 
front,  and  Suspicion,  whose  starting  was  not  resolved  upon  at  Southampton  the 
previous  week,  and,  in  fact,  not  until  he  had  beaten  Helen  and  Usher  in  a  trial, 
won  cleverly ;  but  had  there  been  anybody  but  a  cub  on  Redmirc,  he  would 
have  come  in  alone,  and  taken  thirty  thousand  from  the  Ring.  Claremont 
ran  like  the  bad  horse  he  always  showed  himself,  despite  the  clinging  of  the 
million  to  him  in  the  hopes  of  that  eventful  day  v/hich  Mr.  Bawcs  hlmsjlf  would 
be  so  glad  to  sec.      Scamander,  about  whose  merits  his  owner  was  dumb  as  a 
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mackerel,  was  second,  which  said  something  for  the  Northampton  form.  In 
the  Findon  examination,  Student  took  still  higher  honours — in  fact,  a  species 
of  *  double  first,'  and  breeders  then  began  to  inquire  about  the  price  of  Oxford, 
and  where  he  stood.  The  Goodwood  Derby,  the  last  item  in  the  card,  we 
only  notice  to  chronicle  the  farewell  of  the  last  son  of  Launcelot  on  the  Turf. 
The  Cup  day  was  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word — hot,  crowded,  and  gaudy, 
and  the  milliners  must  have  been  doing  strong  work  with  their  teams.  It  is, 
we  believe,  a  moot  point  whether  the  Goodwood  toilettes  beat  the  Ascot  ones ; 
but  we  are  ratlier  inclined  to  favour  the  former,  perjiaps  from  the  better  stand 
that  exists  for  their  exhibition.  The  Divine  Williams,  as  that  unapproach- 
able mimic  Arthur  Sketchley  designates  the  Swan  of  Avon,  has  made  us  all 
in  love  with  *The  Bank  whereon  the  v/ild  thyme  grows;'  but  we  imagine  if  he 
could  have  been  transplanted  to  that  other  Bank,  whereon  was  marked  for 
*  The  Goodwood  Party,'  he  would  have  made  it  the  favourite.  Nothing 
could  be  happier  than  the  introduction  of  the  pic-nic  system,  which  revived 
the  age  of  Boccaccio;  but  as  there  is  no  mention  of  Fortnum  and  Mason  or 
Badminton  in  the  <  Decameron,'  we  are  free  to  confess  that,  cold  and  foggy  as 
this  tight  little  island  is  considered,  we  give  the  preference  to  it  over  the  Sunny 
South,  and  its  beccaficos  in  vine-leaves.  There  was  a  gallery  of  winners  in 
the  Cup  field;  and  yet  its  constitution,  in  the  days  of  our  hot  youth,  would 
have  led  to  sundry  early  risings,  with  pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for  four,  as 
Ely,  who  was  stated  the  day  before  to  be  a  certain  absentee,  turned  up  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  all  his  old  friends  were  prevented  backing  him,  and  Lord 
Stamford  done  out  of  Custance,  who,  being  stronger  than  Carroll,  might  have 
made  a  better  finish  on  Cambuscan. 

*  There  was  a  time  ere  England's  griefs  began,'  when  a  gentleman's  word 
was  his  bond,  and  if  he  told  his  friend  he  was  not  going  to  start  his  hoisc,  he 
remained  in  the  stable,  and  did  not  win  in  a  canter.  <  Mais  nous  avons  change 
tout  cela.'  And  the  old  system  went  out  with  Joe  Manton,  Chalk  Farm, 
hackney  coaches,  and  Liston.  But  are  we  the  better  for  it  ?  We  think  not ; 
still  black  cork  balls  may  sometimes  operate  almost  as  effectually  as  leaden  ones, 
although  they  may  not  give  the  coroner  his  fee,  or  the  penny-a-liner  his  dinner. 
Would  that  we  could  record  that  the  Great  South  Coast  holiday,  dedicated 
to  fashion  and  pleasure,  had  passed  over  without  a  contretemps  ;  but  alas  !  such 
was  not  the  case  ;  and  as  faithful  friends  to  the  Alliance,  we  must  protest  against 
its  perpetration.  It  would  seem  that  when  Gladiateur  came  out  to  walk  over 
for  his  engagements,  some  ruffians  who  had  lost  perhaps  half-a-crown  over  him 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  showed  a  very  *  Anti-Cherbourg  feeling,'  and  on  his 
return  assaulted  Grimshaw,  and  nearly  tore  him  off  his  horse.  But  fortunately 
assistance  was  at  hand,  and  Heenan,  who  has  exchanged  one  Ring  for  another, 
seeing  a  fellow  aiming  a  blow  at  Grimshaw  with  some  race  glasses,  rushed  for- 
ward and  gave  the  cowardly  brute  such  a  facer,  that  his  teeth  went  down  his 
mouth  as  wickets  were  wont"  to  do  in  the  days  of  Lilly  white.  Mr.  Greaves, 
the  gigantic  town  councillor  of  Pontefract,  also  did  the  state  some  service,  and 
both  horse  and  jockey  escaped  any  serious  injury.  But  the  best  of  the  joke 
was   that  John   Day  was  taken  by  the  mob  for  Count  Lagrange,  and  would 
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have  been  sacrificed  to  Its  fury,  had  not  he  taken  off  his  hat,  and  appealed  to 
Baron  Rothschild  '  if  he  really  looked  like  a  Frenchman.'  To  this  there 
could  be  but  one  answer  ;  and  how  the  roughs  could  have  mistaken  John's 
figure,  which  is  as  round  as  a  quarter  cask,  for  the  tall  portly  style  of  the  Count, 
who  was  styled,  when  a  young  man,  *  Le  Cupidon  Dechaine,'  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine,  but  as  it  was,  the  trainer  of  The  Duke  and  Ischia  was  allowed  to 
go  on  with  them.  The  Count,  with  the  characteristic  bravery  of  his  country? 
would  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  his  trainer,  but  he  was  hurried  into  a  carriage  by 
Mr.  Steel,  who  assured  him  that  '  Gladiateur '  would,  as  he  ought  to  be,  be 
protected  by  *  the  Ring.'  Friday  brought  a  good  week  to  a  conclusion  ;  and 
a  Life  Guardsman,  ever  dangerous  in  a  Nursery,  as  *  Punch '  can  testify,  carried 
all  before  him  here.  The  Chesterfield  Cup  told  the  people  Mr.  Brayley  had 
made  no  mistake  with  Redmire  ;  and  Mr.  B.  has  been  since  sweeping  away  all 
the  Southern  Handicaps.  In  conclusion,  we  must  commend  the  razzia  of 
Captain  Valentine  against  clogs  and  stools,  which  the  tribe  of  northern  roughs 
have  introduced  into  the  Ring  ;  and  although  they  changed  him  in  their  minds 
from  Valentine  to  Orson,  he  will  have  the  thanks  of  *  London  Society'  for  his 
pains.  York  has  followed  his  example,  and  Doncaster,  we  tmst,  will  profit  by 
the  hint. 

Brighton,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  Committee,  whose  establishment  of  the 
Cup  reflects  every  credit  on  them,  is  going  down  in  point  of  fashion,  as  the 
Stand  is  so  crowded  with  *  the  victims  of  society,'  that  Baron  Bismarck  and 
M.  Dupini,  had  they  been  present,  would  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Old  Ship. 
The  Goodwood  division,  of  course,  moved  on  like  barristers  from  Winchester 
to  Salisbury ;  and  the  only  absentees  were  those  which  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Homburg,  and  Scotland  claimed  as  their  own.  The  racing  was  moderately 
good,  the  weather  immoderately  bad.  Whether  the  Dog-star  shone  at  night 
we  did  not  hear,  but  there  were  more  *  blowings  up '  than  those  occasioned  by 
rude  Boreas.  The  adoption  of  marine  costumes  at  Brighton  by  the  Ring  we 
can  never  understand  ;  and  the  endeavours  of  so  many  of  its  members  to 
imitate  William  in  *  Black-eyed  Susan,'  are  not  so  successful  as  to  desire  their 
repetition.  The  offers  of  '  Six  to  four  on  the  field,'  '  I'll  bet,  bar  one,'  and 
*  On  the  field  I'll  bet,'  come  with  a  strange  effect  from  elderly  tars  in  short 
jackets,  round  hats,  and  wide  trousers.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  as  the  Champion  of 
England  said  when  his  wife  struck  him,  that  while  it  did  not  hurt  him,  it 
pleased  her,  so,  perhaps,  their  harmless  vanity  may  be  excused.  Lewes  was 
far  better  supported  than  Brighton  in  point  of  horses  ;  and  it  would  have  done 
the  late  Lord  Egremont  good  to  have  seen  such  a  field  start  for  the  handicap,  in 
which  John  Davis  did  more  good  to  John  Day  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  ran  his  last  race  under  the  management  of  Edwin  Parr ;  but 
although  there  was  an  impending  dissolution,  no  one  could  have  dreamed  that 
hostilities  would  have  broken  out  within  so  short  a  period.  Fortunately  for 
Edwin  Parr,  he  will  now  have  the  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  his  Park  for 
which  he  has  so  long  sighed,  and  he  may  find  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more 
profitable  than  the  race-horse.  A  good  joke  was  current  at  York,  which  we 
only  notice  to  contradict,  that  Lord  Glasgow,  when  he  parted  with  John  Scott, 
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had  telegraphed  to  Telscoinb  for  him.  Wolverhampton  saw  Mr.  Parr  cany 
off  its  handicap,  and  the  natives  have  by  this  time  got  so  famihar  with  his  puce 
and  white  jacket,  that  we  are  assured  they  back  nothing  else,  and  are  quite  con- 
tent if  they  win  with  it  once  out  of  three  times.  Scamander  wants  a  straight 
course  ;  and  no  matter  how  great  a  favourite  he  may  be,  he  will  never  get  round 
one  where  there  are  any  turns  to  encounter,  and  Custance  could  not  keep  his 
head  straight  any  portion  of  the  way.  Lord  Stamford  won  the  Cup  with 
Cambuscan  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  '  do  or  die  '  was  his  motto,  and  the 
colliers  would  never  again  have  seen  his  cap  and  jacket,  or  cheered  him  per- 
sonally, if  the  son  of  Newminster  had  come  to  grief.  Huntingdon's  future  has 
been  made  by  Claxton,  and  the  sporting  writers  of  the  day  need  not  be  asked 
any  more  to  write  it  up.  The  Duchess  "'of  Manchester,  its  Lady  Patroness, 
could  not  have  had  a  better  advertisement  for  her  Meeting  than  that  which 
this  memorable  case  has  given  her.  In  racing  circles  nothing  else  is  talked  of, 
and  the  transition  from  Claxton  to  the  races  themselves  naturally  follows.  Then 
strangers  to  it,  hear  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  best-regulated  gather- 
ings to  be  found  within  a  return  ticket  distance  of  the  Metropolis.  They  will  be 
told  also  that  there  is  a  course  big  enough  for  a  very  large  field  of  horses  to 
gallop  over,  an  excellent  straight  run  in,  and  a  Stand,  which,  since  our  Judge's 
suggestions  have  been  carried  into  effect,  render  it  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in 
England,  and  its  future  is  beyond  doubt  secured. 

The  Blue  Book  was  well  represented  in  the  Steward's  compartment,  the 
Red  one  in  the  owner  of  Paxton,  and  the  Milton  whips  in  their  scarlet,  well- 
fitting  coats,  imparted  a  pleasant  liveliness  to  the  scene.  The  Committee, 
however,  were  fussy,  as  all  locals  are,  and  worried  the  worthy  '  Fuller '  not  a 
little,  because  he  did  not  persecute  a  Steward  for  a  cheque.  Of  all  the  petty 
nuisances  that  annoy  a  racing  man  there  is  none  greater  than  the  cheque 
system.  Stewards  are  quite  as  much  victims  to  the  laws  as  those  in  authority 
under  them  ;  and  if  any  remedy  could  be  contrived  to  abate  the  evil,  it  would 
be  heartily  welcomed.  It  is  true  that  Fuller  Andrews,  who  is  so  conscientious 
that  he  would  refuse  a  Peri  admission  into  Paradise,  unless  she  could  produce  a 
pass,  exercises  as  much  discretion  as  he  dare  do,  but  there  are  others  *  who 
*  know  not  Joseph,'  and  are  therefore  unable  to  mitigate  the  annoyance.  The 
racing  went  on  smoothly  enough  with  the  bookmakers'  betting  and  the  gentle- 
men taking  odds,  until  after  Claxton  had  won  the  Stakes,  and  then  arose  a 
discussion,  which,  coming  in  the  month  of  large  gooseberries  and  romantic 
suicides,  has  become  quite  a  godsend  to  the  Press.  Grave  papers,  sick  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  and  the  cattle  murrain,  have  dived  into  it,  racing 
lawyers  have  come  out  with  imaginary  questions  and  similar  replies,  and  the 
Turf  has  been  shaken  to  its  very  basis  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Westmoreland 
and  Mr.  Payne,  that  if  the  Stakes  went  to  Suspicion,  the  bets  should  go  to  the 
backers  of  Claxton.  This  divorce  has  been  most  energetically  appealed  against, 
and  the  names  of  St.  Vincent,  Beviil,  Parr,  Claxton,  and  Suspicion  are  on 
every  lip,  and  their  cartes  de  visite  may  shortly  be  expected  in  every  window. 
The  Admiral  was  soon  in  the  fray,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  his  letters 
have  been  read  with  regret  by  those  who  are  his  best  friends,  and  recognise  the 
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desire  which  he  had  to  *  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.'  As 
usual,  his  first  shot  was  fired  against  '  The  Globe,'  which  had  taken  up  the 
subject  as  a  public  one ;  and  the  writer  of  the  leader  was  accused  of  palpably 
misleading  his  readers,  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  was  indignantly  resented, 
and  *  The  Pall-Mali  Gazette  '  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  read  the  Senior 
Steward  a  lecture,  the  truthfulness  of  which  has  been  recognised  by  its  having 
been  copied  into  every  newspaper  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the  hint  that 
has  been  given  him,  that  a  person  may  differ  from  his  reading  of  a   clause  in 

*  The  Calendar,'  without  being  thought  either  a  rogue  or  a  fool,  we  trust  he 
may  study.  The  leaning  towards  the  Training  Groom,  who  was  ready  to 
swear  he  bought  the  horse  with  her  engagements,  is  likely  to  be  dissipated  by 
the  publication  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  letter  ;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see 
what  line  of  conduct  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  will  adopt,  when  they 
pemse  the  groom's  letter  to  his  employer,  saying  that  if  he  would  only  tell  a 
falsehood,  the  plot  would  be  successful.  A  more  unscrupulous  proposition  was 
never  made  before  to  an  English  Nobleman,  and  if  allowed  to  go  unnoticed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Turf,  the  worst  consequences  will  flow  from  it.  We 
recollect,  a  few  years  ago,  a  couple  of  Middleham  light  weights,  not  near  so 
heavy  as  a  dwarf  foxhound,  were  brought  up  before  the  Stewards  of  a  Meeting 
in  Yorkshire  relative  to  a  cross ;  and  when  it  turned  out  that  one  of  the  boys 
had  offered  the  other  *  a  sov.'  to  favour  him  in  his  evidence,  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  was  at  once  pointed  out,  and  a  severe  reprimand  administered. 
Therefore  this  cool  proposition  on  the  part  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  servant  can 
hardly  escape  a  still  stronger  denouncement.  Mr.  Bevill  has  got  up  his  law 
well,  and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  dicta  of  Admiral  Rous  in  the  Empress 
case  at  Newmarket,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  appellant.  Ripon  was  a  veiy 
happy  revival,  a  new  Stand  having  been  erected  which  will  put  to  shame  all  the 
old  Red  Barns  with  which  Yorkshire  abounds.  A  new  course  has  been  laid 
out  also,  which  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  approved  of,  and  the  racing  has  so 
altered  for  the  better,  that  it  can  be  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  place  of 
education  for  Nursery  winners  at  Newmarket.  Stockton  was  as  usual  wet,  and 
hospitable,  and  Mr.  Craggs  and  his  corps  made  as  good  a  fight  as  they  were 
capable  of  doing  against  their  great  neighbour  which  had  swallowed  up  their  fix- 
ture with  as  little  compunction  as  an  Isle  of  Wight  heron  would  a  small  dace. 
The  Stockton  district  is  certainly  a  strange  one  ;  and  the  natives  of  the  Cleve- 
land hills,  as  rough  as  their   own  peaks,  would  '  give  the  schoolmaster,  when 

*  abroad,'  ample  employment.  Relative  to  the  hotel  charges,  a  great  outcry  has 
been  made ;  and  although  we  personally  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  a  certain 
Special  Commissioner  was  charged  at  another  establishment,  somewhat  akin  to 
an  Emperor  at  Nice.  This  should  be  looked  to  ;  and  to  the  master  mind  of 
Craggs,  we  commend  its  consideration,  as  there  is  so  hearty  a  sporting  spirit  in 
Stockton,  that  it  is  hard  to  labour  in  vain  for  it.  York  had  a  frightful  number 
of  walks  over,  and  we  missed  for  the  first  time  during  long  years,  the  brown- 
coated,  cocked-hat  footmen,  who  used  to  greet  us  at  the  doors  of  the  Stand. 
As  memorials  of  the  past,  they  were  interesting  relics  ;  but  what  use  they  were 
smce  the  Lord  Mayor  ceased  to  attend  the  races  in  state,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
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understand  ;  and  if  their  spirits  have  fled  to  a  better  world,  where  they  will  no 
longer  be  annoyed  by  the  card-scllcrs,  we  tmst  tlieir  bodies  have  been  embalmed 
for  the  excellent  museum  which  York  can  boast  of.  The  list  did  not  read 
well  on  paper ;  but  the  race  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Blue  Riband,  and  the  grand 
transformation  scene,  which  changed  Klarinska  from  a  Ripon  plater  into  third 
or  fourth  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  was  worth  going  further  than  York  to 
see.  Lord  Glasgow's  parting  with  John  Scott  because  his  White  Duck  was 
not  properly  cooked,  is  now  we  understand  final,  and  the  old  Middleham 
alliance  is  reconstructed.  His  lordship  never  saw  John  Scott,  or  stopped  to 
ask  him  a  question,  but  merely  demanded  his  bill,  as  he  might  have  done  for  a 
hack  in  a  London  mews,  and  within  eight-and-forty  hours  he  had  had  his  twenty- 
second  trainer  during  that  long  career  which  the  *  memoir  men '  have  been 
working  at,  for  what  must  follow  in  the  course  of  events.  *  He  can  have  a 
*  lad  for  Strafford,'  was  the  curt  remark  of  Jem  Perren,  who  did  not  come 
to  York,  the  last  day,  so  anxious  was  he  *  to  get  shunt '  of  the  whole  team, 
which  now  go  to  that  quiet,  well-behaved  young  man,  Mr.T.  S.  Dawson,  and  to 
whom  it  will  give  a  great  start.  He  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
father,  and  Aldcroft  and  Jackson  come  into  office  again  ;  so  the  former  will 
be  seen  coming  with  his  electric  rush  on  the  post,  which  the  old  Peer  loves  so 
dearly  to  see,  and  the  latter  will  be  heard  at  Newmarket,  shouting  with  the 
voice  of  a  Boanerges,  that  *  Lord  Glasger  beats  anything  for  a  thoosand.' 
Verily,  we  live  in  strange  times,  and  who  can  see  into  the  future  ?  Claremont 
may  be,  almost  without  a  pun,  termed  *  a  second-class  horse,'  as  he  can  never  by 
any  possibility  get  his  head  first ;  but  if  he  can  only  teach  Klarinska  how  to 
win  the  St.  Leger,  he  will  have  absolution  given  for  the  past,  and  stand  higher 
in  the  world's  estimation  for  the  future.  The  Great  Yorkshire,  although  not 
betted  about  beforehand,  has  still  a  remnant  of  interest  attached  to  it ;  and  the 
old  school  like  to  talk  of  Job,  Frank,  Nat,  Jim,  and  Alfred  in  connection 
with  it,  while  Young  England  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  life-stirring 
narratives  of  the  Druid,  whose  desertion  of  the  Turf  for  *  Field  and  Fern  ' 
is  unpardonable.  The  Great  Yorkshire  telegraph  was  a  small  one,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  hoisted,  than  there  was  a  tremendous  rush  of  the  Ring  to  the 
corner  of  the  inclosure,  and  we  really  thought  at  first  that  some  accident  had 
occurred,  or  Admiral  Rous  been  taken  ill.  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  how- 
ever, but  merely  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Chaplin  by  the  Bookmakers,  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  round  house  to  back  Broomielaw,  and  how  he  escaped  being 
borne  down  by  the  crowd,  we  do  not  know.  His  thousand  to  eight  hundred 
being  got  on  as  often  as  he  wanted,  he  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came,  and  saw  his  horse,  whom  we  never  thought  would  set  the  Thames  on 
fire,  beaten  in  a  canter  by  a  mare,  for  which  we  doubt  if  he  would  have  given 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  hack.  Then  followed  a  second  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  Ring,  which  was  one  of  unquahfied  delight,  and  Sister  to 
Klarikoff  was  backed  to  win  thousands  for  the  St.  Leger,  before  Chal loner  had 
come  back  with  her  to  scale.  Lord  Glasgow  would  have  it,  the  victory  went 
for  nothing,  but  we  much  question  if  he  would  run  White  Duck  against  Kla- 
rinska, at  even  weights,  and  as  the  former  is  now  in  another  stable,  it  would  be 
the  fairest  way  to  test  their  merits.  The  Gold  Cup,  which  will  make 
Mr.  Cartwright  a  capital  moderator  lamp,  if  he  likes  to  have  it  so  converted — 
as  anything  uglier  it  is  difficult  to  imagine — was  walked  over  for  by  Ely,  unde- 
niably the  best  of  his  year,  and  now  in  his  prime.  But  John  Scott  has  Baragah 
ready  for  him  at  Doncaster,  and  as  he  will  come  out  as  fresh  as  paint,  there  is 
just  on  the  cards  the  probabiUty  of  theii-  two  necks  being  in  a  different  position 
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to  what  they  were  at  Ascot,  The  Committee  have  now  so  much  money  in 
hand,  that  they  talk  of  rebuilding  the  Stands,  and  rendering  them  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  the  extension  move- 
ment will  be  endorsed  by  public  opinion. 

In  the  hunting  world  there  is  nothing  particular  to  comment  upon,  but  Mr. 
George  Lane  Fox  has  engaged  Stephen  Goodall,  of  the  Kildare,  to  succeed 
the  lamented  Treadwell.  The  arrangement  is  only  for  the  season,  and  if  he 
makes  things  pleasant  it  may  be  perpetuated.  Dan  Berkshire  has  exchanged 
from  the  Devonshire  to  the  Southwold  ;  and  Lord  Poulett  has  just  brought  out 
in  Hampshire  a  new  vermin-trap,  which,  while  it  holds  a  rat  or  a  rabbit,  or 
any  destructive  animal,  will  not  injure  a  fox,  who  can  extricate  himself  from  it 
without  the  smallest  injury.  The  inventor  and  patentee  is  a  man  named  Birt, 
of  Otterbourne,  near  Winchester,  and  the  price  being  only  half-a-crown,  it  is 
accessible  to  all  classes,  and  we  may  add  that  old  traps  may  be  altered  to  it  for 
a  mere  trifle.  Worcestershire  has  lost  a  real  good  man  in  Colonel  Ciowes, 
and  Warwickshire  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  right  sort  in  Mr.  John 
Baker,  who  was  *  dropped '  in  Shropshire,  which  is  a  perfect  hotbed  for 
M.  F.  H.'s. 

The  show  of  Foxhounds,  held  in  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Show-yard  at 
Doncaster,  and  set  on  foot  by  *  Tom  Parrington,'  die  Sporting  Secretary  of 
the  Y.A.S.,  attracted  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  were  anxious  to  see 
the  hounds   and  the  huntsmen.     Unluckily  the  day  was  wet,  and  during  the 

*  judging  of  hounds '  the  rain  fell  heavily.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  gained  the  first 
prize  for  unentered  hounds,  with  Guider,  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox's  Guider,  a  large, 
handsome  dog.  The  young  hounds  were  a  moderate  lot :  they  were  shown  in  a 
square  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  with  a  very  good  square  of  flags  in  the  centre. 
Covered  boxes  with  wire  fronts  containing  each  lot  of  hounds  formed  one 
side  of  the  square  ;  on  the  opposite  side  were  resei^ved  seats  for  the  M.F.H.'s. 
Here   might   be  seen   the  veteran  Lord  Hawke  ready  to  back  his  Badsworth 

*  pet,'  for  any  money,  against  the  Fitzwilliam  *  crack  ;'  here  in  the  pouring 
rain  sat  '  The  Grove  '  Viscount,  '  The  Cottesmore '  Baronet,  *  The  Bramham 

*  Moor '  Squire,  *  The  Pytchley '  Captain  ;  and  narrowly  they  watched  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judges.  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  Captain  Percy  Williams,  and 
Mr.  W.  Williamson  undertook  to  decide  which  were  the  best-shaped  hounds 
brought  before  them — not  an  easy  task  with   no   first-rate  hound   in  the   lot. 

*  The  Captain '  would  not  be  satisfied  without  using  his  tape,  which  acted  as  a 
signal  for  chaff  from  the  *  reserved  seats.'      *  The  tailor's  measuring  them  for 

*  macintoshes  ;'  « Get  him  a  fat  ox,'  &c.  Then  it  rained  faster,  and  the  chafl^ 
increased  :   <  Measure  Sir  Watkin,  he's  thick  about  the  shoulders  ;'   <  Draw  old 

*  Billy  on  to  the  flags — he's  not  straight  ;'  <  Percy's  out  at  his  elbows.'  The 
rosette  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  huntsman,  and  the 
Judges  rushed  into  the  cages  with  the  hounds,  to  avoid  a  pelting  shower.  For 
some  time  the  hound  boxes,  or  cages,  were  crowded  with  men  and  dogs.  The 
effect  was  curious.  One  hardy  sportsman  walked  up  and  down  trying  to  see 
what  he  could  of  hounds  and  friends  ;  when  he  came  opposite  the  cage  con- 
taining Sir  Watkin  clothed  in  a  large  '  waterproof,'  and  the  huntsman  in  a  red 
coat,  looking  like  a  showman,  it  evidently  reminded  him  of  days  gone  by :  he 
imagined  he  smelt  wild  beasts — lions,  tigers  ;  he  thought  he  was  a  boy  at 
Windsor  Fair,  and  exclaimed  :   <  Here  you   see  a  wonderful  hanimal.     Jack  ! 

*  stir  him  hup  with  a  long  pole,  hand  show  his  shapes  to  the  ladies.'  The 
ram  ceased  and  business  was  resumed.  Lord  Wemyss  won  the  first  prize  for 
three  couple  of  old  hounds,  a  very  useful  lot ;  Lord  Yai  borough  ran  him  close. 
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Next  year,  if  Mr.  Parrington  will  confine  his  hound-show  to  one  day,  he  will 
have  more  hounds.     All  his  arrangements  were  good. 

But  these  useful  exhibitions  have  not  been  confined  to  England,  for  the 
Sister  Isle  has  followed  suit,  and  Cork  held  her  second  Show  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expiring  month.  Lord  Shannon  was  the  President,  supported  by 
Lords  Doneraile  and  Fermoy,  Sir  David  Roche,  Sir  A.  Warren,  and  Messrs. 
Uniacke,  Stowell,  Knolles,  and  Johnson — all  M.  F.  H.'s.  As  last  year,  the 
arrangements  were  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Johnston,  who,  as  the 
London  gamins  say,  was  *  all  there,'  and  Mr.  Watson,  the  respected  Master 
of  the  Carlow  Hounds,  was  the  Judge.  The  present  exhibition  was  in  some 
measure  superior  to  the  first  one,  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  being  better 
understood.  In  Class  I.,  for  foxhounds,  the  three  couples  shown  by  Sir 
David  Roche  were  a  very  clever  lot  of  bitches.  Sir  A.  Warren's  lot  were 
also  good,  but  not  showing  the  quality  of  Sir  D.  Roche's.  In  the  Brood  Bitch 
Class,  Sir  D.  Roche  again  won  with  one  of  the  right  sort ;  and  in  the  Stallion 
Class  it  was  a  close  thing  between  Sir  A.  Warren  and  Mr.  Cross,  the  Judge 
ultimately  awarding  the  prize  to  the  former.  In  the  Harrier  Class,  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Rockenham,  showed  and  won  the  prize  with  three  couples  of  very  neat 
dwarf  foxhound  bitches,  showing  great  quality,  with  beautiful  legs  and  feet.  The 
lots  of  small  harriers  were  very  good.  The  attendance  of  sporting  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  was  very  good  ;  and  as  regards  weather,  Cork  was  more 
fortunate  than  Doncaster. 

Snatching  an  hour  from  the  Stockton  'jellies'  as  they  are  called,  we  had  a 
look  at  the  Middleton  One  Row  establishment,  of  which  we  had  heard  a  good 
deal.  All  who  know  Mr.  Parrington  must  be  aware  that  he  only  needs  the 
stuff  to  go  to  work  with  to  prove  his  capabilities  ;  and  having  been  voted  the 
sinews  of  war,  the  result  is  visible  in  one  of  the  best-arranged  buildings  we  have 
come  across  for  some  time.  The  boxes  are  all  the  most  fastidious  require  ;  the 
soil  is  good,  the  air  bracing,  and  the  young  stock  healthy.  Cavendish  looked 
a  great  deal  better  than  when  we  saw  him  in  the  winter  ;  but  Joey  Jones,  al- 
though useful,  is  hardly  '  first-chop '  enough  for  a  new  stud.  Had  the  Com- 
pany been  only  lucky  enough  to  have  beaten  Mr.  Jackson  for  Blair  Athol, 
which  they  were  very  near  doing,  their  success  now  would  have  been  registered. 
As  it  is,  they  will  have  the  first  '  real  crack  '  that  com.es  into  the  market,  which 
is  a  wise  proceeding,  for  then  the  public  is  sure  to  deal  with  them.  Newminster 
has  got  his  well-earned  promotion  to  the  seventy-five  guinea  class,  and  there  is 
a  talk  of  the  sale  being  postponed  to  June. 

Racing  news  is  scant ;  but  the  establishment  of  *  The  Sportsman  '  may 
justify  a  passing  word.  Got  up,  as  it  might  have  been,  in  the  backwoods  of 
America,  or  the  mins  of  Passtum,  with  workmen  of  eveiy  description  ham- 
mering away  into  the  heads  of  the  contributors,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
produced  led  to  a  most  successful  issue.     To  Manchester  capital  and  entei"p rise 

*  The  Sportsman  '  owes  its  existence  ;  and  when  its  distinguishing  features  are 
facts,  and  not  verbiage,  and  the  cultivation  of  friendly  alliances  with  all  classes 
of  society,    it    should    certainly    receive   support.      In    the    Turf  department 

*  Beacon  '  will  become  the  shining  light,  and  they  say  he  has  engaged  to  be 
brighter  than  ever. 

A  Yankee  remarked  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,   *  I  like 

*  your  island,  but  it's  so  darned  small,  I  never  go  out  at  night  for  fear  of  falling 

*  into  the  water.'  We  Britishers,  whose  ideas  are  not  so  enlarged  as  the 
Americans,  find  it  quite  big  enough  to  contain  half  the  inhabitants  of  England 
at    different    intervals,   who,  with   their   various  packages  deposited  on  Rydc 
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Pier  find  their  way  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  Garden  of  Eden,  which 
the  Jovely  island  with  its  myrtle  and  tamarisk  groves  may  well  be  called.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  brilliant  both  at  Cowes  and  Ryde.  The  Yacht 
Squadron  ball  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  and  as  the  Prince  is  now  a  yacht  owner,  his  brother  yachtsmen  were 
most  gratified,  and  the  lovely  Princess  never  looked  to  more  advantage. 

In  the  racing  department,  the  Niobe,  the  joint  property  of  Messrs.  Hatcher 
and  Gordon,  has  been  carrying  away  all  the  open  matches  :  at  one  time  we 
understand  she  might  have  been  bought  for  500/.  The  usual  crowd  of  fashion- 
ables frequented  Cowes  for  its  short  season,  and  Ryde  has  been  full  to 
overflowing.  Yachting  dresses  of  every  shade  and  fcape,  and  surmounted  by 
lovely  faces,  seemed  never  tired  of  '  the  pier  ;'  and  though  the 

*  Tresses  unconfined, 
*  Wooed  by  every  Solent  wind,' 

were  not  all  of  the  now  so  much  coveted  colour,  a  good  many  were,  and  some- 
times a  thought  crossed  our  brain,  more  than  we  used  to  see  in  our  youth,  but 
that  might  be  fancy.  '  Too  much  "  side  "  on,'  says  a  friend,  as  a  lovely  creature 
passed.  '  What  do  you  mean  by  "  side,"  my  good  fellow  ?'  *  Oh,  I  was 
*  thinking  of  billiards  ;  I  meant  "  curl."  '  The  dolce  far  niente  life  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  such  foolish  remarks  as  these  ;  but  the  sailor,  who 
could  have  no  such  excuse,  accounted  to  his  friend  Bill  for  the  scarcity  of  gold 
by  declaring  the  ladies  used  it  up  on  their  now  big  Parisian  head-dresses  ;  any- 
how, the  sterner  sex's  susceptibilities  are  being  continually  aroused  by  such  ap- 
paritions as  these  ;  and  if  the  ladies  in  a  London  ball  might  be  pronounced  by 
an  *  insurance  office  of  hearts  '  as  hazardous,  they  are  certainly  doubly  so  by 
the  sea  waves.  The  more  beauty  the  more  jealousy,  and  Gladiateur  was  never 
more  abused  by  one  *  who  did  not  fancy  him  '  than  the  *  Cinderellas  '  by  their 
plainer  sisters ;  and  even  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  sometimes 
joined  in,  particularly  those  who  retired  with  '  My  card  is  quite  full '  singing  in 
their  ears,  and  having  to  console  themselves  with  one  of  the  plainer  sisterhood, 
To  sum  up  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  yachts  themselves.  Every  one  re- 
joiced that  Mr.  Broadwood,  who  has  shown  such  liberality,  at  last  won  a  prize, 
and  that  one  the  popular  Commodore's  gift,  who  himself  pleased  all  Ryde  and 
his  friends  by  carrying  off  the  Town  Prize.  There  has  been  a  report  that  Mr. 
Calthorpe  had  turned  yacht  owner,  and  had  bought  the  Hirondelle,  but  we 
do  not  know  if  it  is  true  ;  if  so,  he  has  not  made  a  bad  selection,  as  she  showed 
great  speed  in  several  matches.  The  French  fleet  is  now  the  '  coming  event,' 
and  preparations  are  great  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  French  will,  we  hope,  get 
a  correct  estimate  of  England,  and  still  further  cement  the  friendly  feeling 
which  now  exists.  By  the  way,  a  yachting  man  was  asked  at  Cherbourg  if 
the  Royal  Sovereign  was  not  our  floating  church.  It  has  preached  a  sermon, 
but  not  in  that  way. 


[In  accordance  with  the  practice  which  we  have  adopted  in  '  Baily '  for  the 
last  two  years,  we  are  anxious  that  our  October  Number  should  contain  an 
analysis  of  the  cricket  doings  at  each  public  school.  For  such  information  we 
must  of  course  rely  upon  the  kindness  ot  the  captains  of  each  team,  from  whom 
we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  on  the  subject  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. 3 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


MR.  HENRY  CHAPLIN. 

The  modern  racegoer  will  scarcely  require  to  be  told,  that  the 
gentleman  whose  portrait  faces  these  lines,  is  the  owner  of  the  far- 
famed  Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw,  as  Mr.  Mayall  has  seldom  been 
so  successful  in  the  execution  of  the  task  confided  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  illustrations  of  our  Magazine. 

Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  upon  whom  sporting  writers  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
supposed,  related  to  the  Chaplins  of  South  Western  Railway  cele- 
brity, but  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  nephew  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  who  represented  Lin- 
colnshire in  Parliament  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Mr.  Chaplin 
was  born  in  1840,  and  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  estates  in  1859. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  career  of  education  laid 
down  for  those,  who  from  their  position  may  be  called  upon  to  take  a 
part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  their  ov/n  county,  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  quitted  Oxford,  with  as  fair  a  reputation  as  a  scholar  as  most 
young  men  who  have  not  their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
Next  to  Yorkshire,  there  is  not  a  more  sporting  county  in  England 
than  Lincolnshire,  where  horses  are  as  well  bred  as  their  owners, 
and  every  farmer  is  a  friend  to  fox-hunting;  and  reared  from  his 
birth  as  it  were  among  Masters  of  Hounds,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  Mr.  Chaplin  had  degenerated  from  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  his  ancestors.  Like  many  young  men,  who  on  their 
entrance  on  life,  do  not  like  to  be  shackled  with  political  trammels, 
and  give  up  their  out-door  enjoyments  for  Committees  and  Morning 
Sittings,  Mr.  Chaplin  declined  offers  of  representing  some  of  his 
native  constituencies,  and  showed  his  really  sporting  spirit  by  pro- 
ceeding, in  company  with  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  to  Upper  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  tigers,  elephants,  and  other  jungle 
game.  Having  accomplished  this  errand,  Mr.  Chaplin  returned  to 
England,  and  his  advent  on  the  Turf  began  to  be  talked  of,  and 
was  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  did  not  take  place,  however, 
so  early  as  was  anticipated  ,  and  it  was  not  until  the  commencement 
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of  the  present  year,  that  the  lull  in  the  sporting  world  was  broken 
by  the  announcement  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  had  given  Mr. 
I'Anson  the  extraordinary  sum  of  eleven  thousand  guineas  for 
Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw,  and  constituted  Mr.  I'Anson  his 
private  trainer.  Through  a  pretty  long  experience  of  racing  matters, 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  circumstance  which  created  so  much 
sensation  as  this  bargain  and  sale.  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
quarrelled  as  to  the  priority  of  the  announcement,  three  bankers 
were  heralded  as  the  recipients  of  the  purchase-money,  and  one  en- 
thusiastic votary  of  Breadalbane  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  a  Sporting 
journal,  to  know  if  he  could  tell  him  the  numbers  of  the  notes  in 
which  the  cheque  of  Mr.  Chaplin  was  paid.  Special  commissioners 
were  despatched  to  Malton,  and  Mr.  I'Anson  was  so  besieged  with 
applications  for  admission,  that  at  last  it  became  necessary  to  adver- 
tise that  neither  horse  could  be  seen  without  special  tickets  of 
admission.  These,  it  is  needless  to  add,  were  easily  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  precaution  was  only  adopted  to  keep  off  the  profanum 
viilgus  from  Spring  Cottage.  The  popularity  of  Blair  Athol  with 
the  Yorkshiremen — never  exceeded  even  by  that  which  they  dis- 
played for  The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Voltigeur — was  extended  to 
Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw,  and  the  most  extravagant  stories  were 
in  circulation  respecting  them  ; — Malton,  dividing  itself  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  voted  for  the  bay,  and  the  other  for  the 
chesnut.  So  high,  indeed,  did  the  spirit  of  partisanship  run,  that  a 
person  who  would  not  believe  Breadalbane  as  a  two-year  old  had  not 
beaten  Blair  Athol  at  the  back  end  of  the  year,  at  even  weights,  was 
regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  deserving  of  his  fate.  In  the  meantime, 
A4r.  Chaplin  himself,  the  person  most  interested  in  the  horses,  was 
hunting  in  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire,  troubling  himself  less 
about  them  than  anybody  else.  How  the  trial  before  the  Two 
Thousand  was  arranged,  and  how  the  gentleman  to  whose  manage- 
ment it  was  confided  was  followed  by  a  tout,  who  could  command 
an  equal  number  of  '  Specials,'  has  already  been  told,  and  might  be 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  melodrama.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
enlarge  either  upon  the  failure  of  Breadalbane's  debut  at  Newmarket, 
or  the  manner  in  which  Broomielaw  won  at  Chester,  as  both  are 
matters  of  history.  Still  the  Breadalbane  mania  did  not  abate  until 
after  the  Derby,  in  which  race  he  ran  so  badly,  that  even  his  worst 
enemies  were  compelled  to  avow  their  belief  that  it  was  too  bad  to 
be  true.  To  our  own  minds  he  seemed  dry  as  a  chip,  and  unable 
to  act  on  the  hard  ground,  while  his  high  action  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  would  tire  ;  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  Aldcroft  had  to  be  at 
him  before  he  had  gone  half  a  mile,  and  could  scarcely  keep  him  on 
his  legs  coming  round  Tattenham.  So  different  a  climax  to  that 
which  had  been  anticipated,  led  to  a  rupture  between  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  his  trainer,  which  terminated  in  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  horses  to  William  Goater  at  Findon,  where 
Mr.  Craven,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  them  under  the 
I'Anson  regime^  trained.     Since  then,  Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw 
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have  but  very  slightly  improved  their  form,  although  Mr.  Chaplin 
is  said  to  have  got  back  some  of  his  purchase- money  at  Ascot,  by 
Breadalbane,  on  whose  success  he  was  most  warmly  congratulated 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  much  associated  at 
Oxford,  and  the  number  of  ladies  in  the  private  stands  at  Ascot 
who  wore  rose  favours,  testified  to  the  popularity  of  his  horse  and 
himself  among  them.  In  the  management  of  his  horses,  which 
carried  such  a  vast  amount  of  public  money,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
a  dift'erence  of  opinion  should  have  existed,  and  been  expressed. 
But  as  far  as  regards  Mr.  Chaplin  personally,  no  two  ideas  have 
ever  been  entertained  as  to  his  general  good  nature  and  strictly 
honourable  mode  of  dealins;.  Not  over-exultant  when  he  wins,  he 
loses  with  a  philosophic  indifference  worthy  of  one  of  the  old  Turf 
celebrities,  and  if  he  sets  his  heart  on  a  yearling  he  is  not  easily 
stopped.  This  was  the  more  particularly  evinced,  when  at  Pvlr. 
Blenkiron's  sale  last  year,  Mr.  W.  A/Iorris  started  a  colt  at  a  thou- 
sand guineas  before  A4r.  Tattersall  had  finished  reading-  his  name 
out.  This  no  doubt  looked  like  business,  but  Mr.  Chaplin's  offer 
of  fifteen  hundred  in  a  quiet  tone,  looked  so  much  more  so,  that  his 
opponent  pulled  up  at  once,  and  Mr.  Tattersall,  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  the  magnitude  of  the  offer,  knocked  the  animal  down  to  him 
at  the  second  bid.  In  addition  to  a  racing  stud,  Mr.  Chaplin  has 
formed  a  breeding  one,  of  which  Queen  Mary,  the  dam  of  Broomie- 
law,  is  at  the  head  ;  and  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  in  a 
manner  which  promises  to  endure  longer  than  his  love  for  the  Turf. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  we  should  add,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  subscribers  to 
the  Burton  Hunt,  and  one  of  the  best  performers  across  country 
within  its  limits;  and,  putting  all  his  attributes  together,  he  may  be 
pronounced  as  fair  a  specimen  of  '  The  Fine  Young  English 
'  Gentleman  of  the  Present  Day  '  as  is  now  extant. 


AFTER  THE  SEAS.ON. 

BY    THE    gentleman    IN    BLACK. 

'ViDERi  quam  esse  '  is  the  motto  of  the  present  generation  ;  though 
so  great  is  this  love  of  simulation  that  no  man  now  can  say  whether 
anything,  or  what,  these  appearances  are  intended  to  hide.  Perhaps 
we  are  not  so  hollow  after  all  as  philosophers  declare  us  to  be,  and 
the  tinsel  of  the  age  is  itself  but  the  representative  of  great  virtues. 
Are  we  all  indeed  a  mighty  sham  ?  men,  v/omen  and  children  ; 
kings,  princes,  senators,  no  better  than  Bismarck,  the  great  Prussian 
spoiler,  whose  injustice  recommends  itself  as  patriotism;  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  millionaires  in  rags,  paupers  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  ?  Is  our  decorum  really  morality,  or  is  it  even  our  own  ?  Yes  ; 
as  the  'chignon'  is  the  hair  of  the  woman  who  pays  for  it.  Lan- 
guage conceals  our  thoughts  :  success  in  competitive  examinations 
our  ignorance  :  a  luxurious  table  our  poverty  of  digestion  :  quick- 
ness of  action  inherent  lameness.     Can  we  bear  to  be  trotted   out 
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slowly  ?  Who  can  ?  There's  not  above  one  of  us  In  fifty  sound 
enouf^h  to  stand  the  trial,  and  he  is  dead  slow.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  age  of  excellence  is  a  mighty  sham.  But  that's  for 
'  the  season.'  Fashion  makes  knaves  of  us  all.  No  :  I  say — only 
fools.  What  happens  '  after  the  season  ?'  The  leaves  fall  off,  the 
branches  are  stripped,  the  summer's  covering  is  gone.  The  dry  tree 
stands  out,  the  withered  branches  are  exposed  to  be  lopped  away, 
and  we  distinguish  between  the  sound  and  fruitful  wood  and  the 
unprofitable  or  decayed.  That's  nature,  vegetable  nature.  The 
glossy  coat  and  silken  skin  assumes  another  covering,  and  the 
judgment  is  allowed  to  decide  unbiassed  by  the  flattery  of  the  eye. 
That's  nature  too — animal  nature.  Hum.an  nature  is  different. 
Human  nature,  I  fear,  is  a  sham  throughout.  It  only  changes  one 
artifice  for  another  ;  as  solid  and  feasible  as  its  predecessor. 

*  Nullo  penetrabilis  astro 
Lucus  iners.' — Latin  Grammar. 

Now  that  is  honest ;  so  many  would  have  put  '  Virgil.' 

I  am  told  that  there  will  be  quite  a  surfeit  of  sport  this  month 
without  my  assistance.  Our  correspondents  have  done  Baden,  and 
are  doing  Doncaster ;  there  are  touts  to  all  the  magazines  on  the 
moors  and  the  rivers,  who  are  getting  up  in  a  week  the  experience 
of  many  a  lifetime.  Authors  who  began  hunting  at  forty,  and  who 
really  can  write  good  books  on  men  and  women,  have  taken  to 
writing  articles  on  the  chase.  They  have,  however,  not  yet  got  so 
far  out  of  the  provinces  into  the  shires  as  to  distinguish  between 
'hounds'  and  'dogs;'  and  some  of  them  'bark'  in  cover.  Our 
correspondent  from  the  stubbles  will  have  left  his  lodgings  in  Fleet 
Street  for  the  fine  feathers  of  Margate  ;  Norway  is  submitting  to 
the  process  at  the  hands  of  a  young  man  in  the  Temple  ;  he  is  more 
honest  than  the  man  who  packed  up  his  portmanteau  and  travelled 
in  a  cab  to  '  the  seat  of  war,'  for  he  has  'purchased  a  map  of  the 
country,  and  has  made  no  pretence  of  moving  from  his  arm-chair. 
Cricket  might  be  safely  compiled  at  home,  if  the  various  twaddlers, 
who  keep  us  au  fait  at  the  game,  only  knew  something  more  about 
it  practically.  They  all  differ,  and  are  most  valuable,  therefore,  in 
leaving  a  fine  opening  for  the  exercise  of  the  reader's  judicial 
capacity.  That  noble  science  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  France  and 
Germany,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  been  doing,  and  are  said  to 
have  done,  towards  making  it  fashionable  on  the  Continent.  The 
Homburg  elevens,  French,  German,  and  English  in  names,  lan- 
guage, and  appearance,  were  manifestly  the  descendants  of  Norman 
and  Saxon  races  transplanted  to  the  shores  of  Kent.  You  are  sure 
to  have  plenty  of  yachting  and  rowing  in  every  newspaper  and 
periodical  you  take  up.  Loose  rough  pea-jackets  with  crown  and 
anchor  buttons,  and  low  shoes,  are  favourable  to  literary  pursuits.  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  a  rough  passage  from  Calais  to  Dover. 

I  was  talking  about  the  capability  the  present  age  presents  for 
deception.     Look  at  our  women — an  honest,  good,  faithful  English 
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woman  :  for,  after  all,  she  is  that,  you  know  :  a  pearl  of  immea- 
surable price  by  the  side  of  all  other  women  in  the  world.  What  is 
she  externally  ?  a  mass  of  false  hair,  false  petticoats,  high-heeled 
boots,  feathers,  flounces,  and  furbelows.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  beauties  know  the  secret  of  these  traps  for  the  unwary.  Very 
few  indeed  ;  so  that,  after  all,  these  things  are  themselves  but  self- 
deceptions.  What  is  the  or'gin  of  a  '  chignon '  now,  to  begin  with  ? 
That  was  a  severe  but  humorous  wag  who  mounted  a  lost  one  on 
the  top  of  his  cane,  and  rode  slowly  along  the  '  Row.*  The  use  of 
that  common  but  late  addition  to  natural  beauty  was  to  conceal  the 
baldness  of  old  women  of  sixty,  who  had  more  respect  for  them- 
selves as  young  women  of  thirty,  than  a  longer  experience  of  their 
true  characters  justified  them  in  feeling  for  themselves  at  an  advanced 
age.  It  is  preposterous  that  young  and  handsome  women  should 
think  it  necessary  to  enhance  their  natural  chevelure  by  the  tricks  of 
old  age  or  infirmity.  What,  again,  is  the  origin  of  that  long  and 
sweeping  and  ample  fold  which  far  exceeds  the  demands  of  grace  or 
propriety  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  to  pick  up  the  dirt  and  cigar  ends 
which  are  let  fall  in  the  path  of  beauty  by  another  of  the  vices  of  de- 
generate youth.  Our  young  and  beautiful  women  have  again  fallen 
into  the  trap  of  the  deformed  or  decrepit.  Dresses  of  superfluous 
length  were  introduced  by  those  whose  feet  and  ankles  resembled  the 
proverbial  richness  of  the  MuUingar  heifer,  '  beef  to  the  heels.' 
Those  sweeping  robes  cover  the  nameless  deformities  of  bad  feet 
and  ankles  in  some,  and  of  a  too  tight,  painful,  and  constrained 
chaussure  in  others.  There  is  a  third  party — and  in  this  country  a 
very  formidable  one — those  who  have  good  feet  and  legs,  and  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  them.  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  these 
render  ineffectual  the  attempts  at  concealment,  by  raising  the  objec- 
tionable and  untidy  curtain,  thus  proving  that  their  only  object  can 
be  an  imbecile  following  of  a  fashion,  the  meaning  of  which  they  do 
not  understand,  or  a  gigantic  contempt  for  economy  in  the  matter 
of  '  moire  antique.' 

It  seems  that  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  luxury  of  woman's  attire, 
men  have  become  studiously  careless  and  indifferent,  delighting  in 
shooting  jackets,  slouched  hats,  gloveless  hands,  and  highlows.  So 
their  self-deception  takes  another  form.  As  a  rule,  excepting  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  we  live  beyond  our  status,  not  unfrequently 
beyond  our  means.  When  we  do  not,  we  profess  to  do  so  ;  men 
have  substituted  unwholesome  v'ln  ordinaire  for  wholesome  sherry 
or  beer,  and  called  it  claret.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  fathers 
drank  claret  and  champagne.  Who  walks  ?  Nobody,  when  he  can 
ride.  And  who  is  there  that  does  not  ride  ?  The  advertisement 
which  asks  you  whether  you  bruise  your  oats  is  not  so  impertinent 
as  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be.  It  assumes  a  patent  fact  as  almost 
universal.  You  do  ride  ;  probably  very  badly  ;  ten  to  one  on  a  very 
moderate  animal ;  possibly,  too,  your  hay  and  corn  may  not  have 
been  paid  for  with  the  regularity  which  confiding  tradesmen  desire 
or  expect;    but   Mary  Wedlake  knows  your  wants,  and    an    oat- 
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crusher  Is  almost  as  necessary  an  article  (if  you  approve  of  the 
method,  which  I  do  not,)  as  a  warming-pan  to  a  family  man.  There 
is  no  time  to  multiply  instances,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
existence.  The  City  man  affects  the  West  End — the  Somerset 
House  clerk,  Newmarket,  and  sport  in  general ;  and  instead  of 
seeming  to  be  that  which  we  are,  our  great  anxiety  is  to  seem  to  be 
that  which  we  are  not. 

There  is,  however,  a  grand  self-deception  which  usually  comes 
out  about  this  time  of  the  year,  or  I  should  say  some  time  during 
the  last  two  months.  Every  man  persuades  himself,  whatever  his 
occupation,  that  he  requires  rest.  The  man  of  pleasure  is  naturally 
somewhat  fatigued  ;  and  having  been  sitting  up  all  night  for  three 
months,  proposes,  by  way  of  vacation,  to  stalk  deer  or  shoot  grouse 
all  day.  That  he  should  feel  the  labour  of  his  late  duties,  no  one 
can  be  surprised  ;  but  no  one  can  be  less  surprised  that  he  should 
have  selected  the  very  hardest  work  in  the  world  for  recruiting  his 
impaired  strength.  Perhaps  he  proposes  tranquilly  in  the  valley  of 
the  Morgue  at  Baden-Baden,  or  Homburg,  where  the  simple  inno- 
cence of  the  people  may  amuse  him,  or  the  beauties  of  the  Black 
Forest  interest  him.  Or  he  scales  the  xMatterhorn,  rising  early,  and 
not  taking  that  rest  which  is  ordinarily  required  by  weary  mortals.  He 
may  go  to  a  country  house,  where  dullness  and  partridges  contend 
for  the  mastery ;  but  unless  he  has  been  condemned  to  sit  and  listen 
to  the  debates,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  harder  work  after  the 
season  than  before  that  time.  A  member  of  Parliament,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  want  no  rest.  The  self-gratulatlon  with 
which  every  man  hears  himself  talk,  can  give  no  time  for  weariness ; 
those  who  have  been  condemned  to  listen  may  find  a  more  congenial 
roar  in  the  mountain  torrent,  the  avalanche,  or  the  seaside.  Yet 
these  men  think  they  want  rest — a  mistake  5  and  some  imagine  they 
get  it — a  still  greater.  A  man  who  has  been  arduously  impairing  his 
digestion  for  three  months,  may  want  change  of  diet  or  scene  ;  but 
he  should  call  his  vacation  by  the  right  name.  It  will  assuredly  be 
beneficial  to  him  to  be  found  at  six  a.m.  on  his  native  heather,  as  it 
would  be  to  be  found  in  bed  at  a  reasonable  time.  If  he  can  go  out 
cub-hunting,  so  much  the  better;  but  I  find  that  a  country  house 
has  about  the  same  amount  of  business  to  be  got  through  in  it  as 
Belgravia.  I  wonder  what  rest  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
sauntering  in  Rotten  Row  from  June  to  August  would  consider  an 
equivalent  for  their  exertions ;  or  the  ladies  with  marriageable 
daughters,  who  will  only  transplant  to  the  provinces,  the  Highlands, 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  or  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
manoeuvres  which  have  occupied  their  attention,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  since  the  world  began.  Fitzjames  is  at  Rome ;  he's 
doubtful,  but  good  3  Moidore  is  a  certainty,  if  well  looked  after  ; 
he's  gone  to  Lady  MacRubber's,  so  let  us  take  our  holiday  at  the 
MacRubbers  and  finish  the  game.  Young-  Pollard  thinks  Switzer- 
and  or  Norway  would  be  the  only  thing  to  recruit  his  health,  so  he 
arms  himself  with  harpoons,  fishing-rods,  all  the  flies  known  to  the 
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most  learned  entomologist,  including  the  green-drake.  He  lives  a 
wretched,  miserable  life  for  six  weeks,  roughing  it,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  means,  walking  himself  lame,  carrying  his  own  clothes, 
getting  train  oil  and  black  bread  for  dinner,  and  on  festival  days  a 
piece  of  whale's  blubber.  To  be  sure  he  has  little  to  pay  for  it,  the 
only  luxury  he  cares  nothing  about,  being  economy. 

There's  Climber,  an  excellent  fellow,  who  works  hard  from  ten 
to  four  every  day,  reading  the  '  Times,'  drawing  caricatures  on  his 
blotting  paper,  answering  or  initiating  billets  doiix^  and'  occasionally 
contributing  fugitive  poetry  to  'Bell's  Life,'  and  sporting  intelligence 
to  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  suddenly  discovers  that  his  health  is 
breakino;  down.  Bv-the-wav,  I  ou2:ht  to  add  that  all  healths  break 
down  at  the  same  time,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  drink,  and 
everybody  who  dines  well  is  out  of  town.  Then  lies  open  to  him 
all  the  repose  of  his  own  country.  Early  houis  with  the  young 
hounds,  twelve  hours  on  the  moors,  shrimping  on  the  sands,  or  a 
tour  of  the  autumn  races,  beginning  with  Goodwood  and  ending 
with  the  October  Meeting.  Over  any  one  of  these  he  might  rest. 
But  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  therefore  proposes  to  himself  something 
more  easily  attainable  ;  the  summit  of  the  Mattcrhorn  or  Chim- 
borazo  ;  a  walkino;  tour  through  some  untrodden  re2:ion.  He  com- 
mences  by  supplying  himself  with  much  useless  lumber  m  the  way 
of  extraordinary  coats,  uncomfortable  hats,  knickerbockers,  and 
knapsacks.  He  informs  himself  with  difficulty  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  trains  and  steamers,  and  enjoys  the  light  reading  of  a  con- 
tinental '  Bradshaw,'  not  satisfied  with  the  mysteries  of  our  own. 
He  enters  upon  the  smooth  path  of  decimal  coinage,  in  which  are 
included  napoleons,  francs,  centimes,  the  Prussian  thaler  and  silver 
groschen,  the  Austrian  florin  and  kreutzerj  guilders  and  stivers, 
and  the  detestable  batz.  He  fights  with  postilions,  couriers,  land- 
lords, mosquitoes,  probably  with  gens-d'armes  and  croupiers,  and 
succumbs  to  them  all.  The  only  time  he  has  been  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose,  almost  coma,  was  between  Nevvhaven  and  Dieppe. 
When  the  scaling  process  commences  with  an  army  of  guides  and 
porters,  he  ascends  he  knows  not  whither;  but  by  dint  of  being 
pushed  and  hauled,  and  carried  half-senseless,  and  more  than  half- 
dead,  he  reaches  the  summit  of  one  precipice — alas  !  to  tumbledown 
another.  To  the  young,  the  active,  the  well-conditioned,  to  the 
man  who  wants  no  change  at  all,  these  sensations  may  be  pleasur- 
able;  to  the  ennuye  dandy,  the  used-up  rW,  these  exertions  may 
be  profitable  ;  but  I  should  doubt  the  restorative  process  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  those  who  seek  it. 

It  is  astonishing  how  frequently  the  tourist  stops  to  look  at  the 
view  in  ascending  one  of  these  acclivities.  The  taste  for  fine 
scenery  grows  remarkably  with  the  steepness  of  the  ascent ;  and  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  moral  courage  I  have  met  with,  was 
in  a  young  gentleman  who,  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  declined  to  pro- 
ceed further  v/Ithout  a  mule  or  a  carriage.  His  walking  excursion 
began  and  ended  with  his  first  essay.     I  beg  pardon,  I  am  wrong  in 
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saying  the  most  extraordinary — I  have  one  other  instance.  A  friend 
of  mine  in  search  of  recreation  or  refreshment,  sought  the  springs  ot 
Homburg.  He  arrived  one  afternoon,  and  having  bathed  and  dined, 
and,  I  presume,  partaken  of  the  waters  plentifully,  found  himself  at 
the  table — not  the  dinner-table.  Fortune  sometimes  favours  the  in- 
experienced as  well  as  the  bold.  He  had  a  run  of  luck,  and  won 
12,000  francs.  He  returned  to  his  hotel,  packed  up  his  portmanteau, 
and  started  the  following  morning  for  England,  stopping  for  nothing 
until  he  reached  the  Charing  Cross  terminus.  His  holiday  was 
short  and  sweet,  and  his  health  perfectly  restored. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  find  that  sedentary  pursuits  are  favour- 
able to  sudden  and  prolonged  exertion.  I  like  idling  occasionally, 
therefore  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  have  been  overworked,  and  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  contradiction.  I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all.  But 
the  assumption  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  very  flattering  to  oneself. 
When  a  man  has  been  doing  nothing  for  three  months  in  London,  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  continue  the  occupation  in  Paris  or  at  Baden, 
before  he  puts  himself  into  harness  for  his  campaign  against  the 
partridges,  pheasants,  or  foxes.  I  like  Baden-Baden  especially.  I 
like  the  listless  al-fresco  mode  of  breakfasting  or  dining  :  the  pleasant 
cigar  :  the  good  music,  and  the  busy  idleness  of  the  Kursaal  and 
promenade.  I  admire  pretty  women,  and  the  endless  variety  of 
colour  and  costume  which  excites  without  wearying  the  eye.  The 
men  are  equally  entertaining  in  their  way.  French,  Russians, 
Austrians,  Prussians,  Poles,  Spaniards,  Turks,  Jews,  infidels  and 
heretics.  Are  they  not  all  there  ?  Some  all  white-duck,  reminding 
one  of  Aylesbury,  whence  the  mind  wanders  to  Disraeli  and  politics. 
Some  in  nankeen,  some  in  knickerbockers,  some  in  butcher  boots, 
and  all  smiling  and  talking,  and  enjoying  themselves,  as  only  your 
pure  idler  can  do.  It  is  pleasant^  too,  for  a  man  with  no  money 
in  his  pocket  to  speculate  upon  the  price  of  Indian  muslin,  floss  silk, 
Chinese  shawls,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  which  latter  are 
now  worn  oustide  of  the  pork-pie  hat  in  butterflies  and  sprays.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  there  is  some  money  in  the  world,  if  one  could  but 
get  hold  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  American  war,  the  cattle  plague,  and 
the  loss  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  at  Baden- 
Baden  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is,  and  the  rest  precious  stones. 

But  all  this  has  been  done,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  many  times, 
by  all  '  our  own  correspondents  :'  so  we  need  do  it  no  more.  I 
might  go  on  to  the  race  meeting,  always  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
'  Bally.'  It  has  certainly  assumed  a  position  on  the  Continent 
second  to  none  in  importance.  It  gives  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  Turf,  and  deserves  well  at  our  hands.  It  has  so  many  recom- 
mendations that  it  seems  unjust  to  pass  them  over,  though  are  they 
not  recorded  in  the  '  Times  '  ?  The  quiet,  the  order,  the  absence  of 
slang,  dust,  noise,  blasphemy,  and  Careless's  refreshment  tent. 
There  were  some  masters  of  hounds  wandering  about  the  German 
baths,  and  several  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  shires  :  I  presume 
with  a  view  to  collecting  or  completing  a  stud  for  next  season.     They 
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cannot  do  better,  the  (jermans  having  given  us  a  taste  of  their  ma- 
terial over  the  steeple-chase  course  at  Baden  again  this  year. 

While  I  write  all  France  and  England  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
gratification — the  one  at  having  won,  the  other  at  having  lost  the 
St.  Leo;er.  How  charminii  that  the  lion  should  thus  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  !  What  virtue,  what  innocence,  what  simplicity  !  It 
brings  us  back  to  the  early  ages  of  social  infancy  :  '  Serpentes  avibus 
'(the  devil  and  the  French  eagle)  geminentur,  tigribus  agni.'  Seldom 
have  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  both  been  satisfied. 

How  we  have  improved  in  manners,  and  how  we  have  deteriorated 
in  morals  since  last  year's  Oaks  !  '  lliat  is  so  thoroughly  English,' 
said  a  Frenchman  to  me  the  other  day  ;  '  you  are  always  doing 
'  wrong,  and  then  making  the  amende  in  the  wrong  place.'  Those, 
mind,  are  not  ?ny  sentiments.  If  we  had  not  hooted  Fillc  de  I'Air, 
we  need  not  have  now  worshipped  Gladiateur,  and  converted  a 
French  nobleman  of  great  acuteness  into  a  golden  calf. 

To  men  who  have  grouse,  and  deer,  and  partridges,  and  hounds, 
though  there  is  no  rest  after  the  season,  there  is  at  least  plenty  of 
recreation  :  to  those  who  have  none  of  these  things  I  recommend  a 
retreat  from  large  cities  amongst  lawns  and  flowerbeds,  which  they 
can  see  nowhere  else  than  in  England  ;  or  seclusion  in  them  where 
they  may  emulate  the  philosopher  in  Paris  in  a  contemplation  of  the 
vanities  and  vexations  of  the  past  season.  Pleasure  is  an  exhausting 
process,  particularly  if  it  has  to  be  taken  at  the  sacrifice  of  sleep, 
comfort,  and  money.  ^Anything  may  be  done  with  material ;  but  the 
cheapest  commodity  in  this  world  is  quiet.  Go  to  London  and  be 
reminded  of  it  :  not  east  of  Temple  Bar.  But  now  the  Park  is  less 
recherche  than  the  Nile,  and  a  lady's  hack  rarer  than  an  alligator  on 
its  banks.  It  is  a  noble  opportunity  for  seeing  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  if  it  were  but  open  j  or  for  paying  your  bills,  if  your 
creditors  were  not  all  deer-stalking.  You  might  have  a  nice  little 
dinner  at  your  club,  for  once  in  a  way,  and  a  waiter  all  to  yourself, 
only  your  entrance  is  opposed  by  the  scaling-ladders  of  the  journey- 
men painters,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-room  is  being  whitewashed. 
You  are  informed,  upon  inquiry,  by  a  boy  in  buttons  that  there  is  one 
room  vacant  for  strange  gentlemen  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  you 
feel  yourself  of  gentlemen  the  strangest. 

But  there  is  even  in  this  city  of  the  dead  a  real  pleasure  for  those 
who  can  enjoy  it.  The  season  and  all  connected  with  it  is  a  gross 
sham.  We  have  said  it.  Your  dearest  friend  sees  but  a  hundredth 
part  of  you,  so  engrossed  is  he  with  the  heterogeneous  crowd  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  Everything  is  iced,  even  to  the  manners 
of  your  hostess.  There  is  no  warmth  in  anything  but  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  iced  pudding.  Two  fingers  is  a  handsome  allowance  : 
make  the  most  of  them  ;  and  complain  not  of  a  fortune  which  is  an 
inherent  quality  in  the  nature  of  fashionable  society.  '  You  knew 
'  me  at  Bath,  Sir  John.'  '  Did  I  ?  And  when  at  Bath  I  shall  be 
'  very  happy  to  know  you  again.' 
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Now  Is  my  Bath.     Oh  !  the  cheerful  little  dinners,  if  you  can  but 
catch  your  friend  en  deshabille.     The  choicest  vintage  is  in  store  for 
you  :  not,  indeed,  to  be  drained  from  the  amber  crystal  which  em- 
bellished his  handsome  sideboard,  and  very  moderate  liquor  quaffed 
by  an  undistinguishing  multitude,  but  from  less  choice  goblets  the 
imperial  Setinum,  the  chosen  wine  of  Augustus  and  his  courtiers  will 
flow  for  you  now.     There  are  always  a  few  unfortunates  condemned 
to  pass  even  part  of  the  autumn  in  the  deserts  of  London  :  and  it  is 
a  mutual   charity  to  solace  and  be  solaced  by  the  very  best  little 
dinners  that  can  be  eaten.     I  find  cooks  equally  good  in  September 
as  in  June  and  July,  and  as  willing  to  dress  the  birds  which   my  en- 
thusiastic friends  are  killing;  for  me  with  so  much  trouble.     '  After 
'  the  season '   is  also  the  season  when  the  town  may  be  lionized  with 
so   much   advantage  :   the  country  cousins  who  have   been  enjoying 
their  roses  in  the   provinces  come  to  exhibit  them  in  the  metropolis. 
St.  Paul's  and  its  shillintj-seekino-  vero-er  have  to  be  done  :   the  latter 
never  is  done.     The  Zoological  claims  our  notice  among  the  lions  ; 
and  the  regalia  of  the  Tower  has  its  visitors  to  satisfy  us  that  Colonel 
Blood's  was  an  unsuccessful   attempt.     The  Crystal  Palace  has   a 
ribbon-border  as  long  and  bright  as  its  reputation,  and  the  garden  at 
Battersea  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
But  who   finds   time  for   these  bucolics,  when   beauty,  and  fashion, 
Titiens,    Patti,  the  watering-carts,  the  Row,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  public  school  matches  are  having  their  innings  ? 
Ah  !  it's  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  some  of  us  that  it  is  not  '  the 
'  season'  all  round.     What  would   become   of  the  foxes,  the  birds, 
Vesuvius,  and  the  high   alps  ?     Who  would   learn  to  know  London, 
or   to  distinguish  his   friends   from   his   acquaintance  ?     Who  would 
ever  act  the  truth,  or  v/orship  virtue  ?     ^Vhat  should  we   have  to 
show  our  visitors  but  the  stilted  manners  of  a  high-heeled  boot,  and  a 
crinoline,  which   alike   conceals  the  angular  proportions   of  leanness 
and  the  suppleness  of  the  lines  of  grace  and  beauty  ?     We   should 
never  know  a  truly  cheerful  meal ;  for  amid  the  luxurious  dainties  of 
an  Apicius  our  palled  appetite  would,  Tantalus-like,  sigh  for  a  gra- 
tification which  it  could  not  attain.      An  Englishman  never  appears 
to  advantage  in  the  middle  of  a  great  sham  j  and  if  the  world  were 
once  to   have   been   searched  for  a  true  cosmopolite,  to   sustain  the 
honourable  distinction  of  man  or  woman  as  they  really  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  him  at  home.     At  present  I 
think  we  are  no  better  than  our  neig-hbours.     Show  me  an  honest 

D 

man  :  a  man  without  guile  (there  are  plenty  who  do  not  steal  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  who  may  be  trusted  with  a  five  pound  note)  ;  but 
let  me  see  the  man  who  is  tenax  propositi  in  its  widest  sense  : 
who  speaks  his  mind,  and  acts  mente  solida  (by  his  fixed  resolve), 
v/ho  plays  the  role  that  has  been  assigned  him,  as  by  Hamlet's  advice, 
'  without  o'erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,'  and  '  speaking  no 
'  more  than  is  set  down  for  him.'  Let  me  see  him  that  I  may 
canonize  him,  fall  down  and  worship   him  with   as  honest  an   admi- 
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ration  as — as — shall  I  say,  as  the  yokels  of  Yorkshire  and  the  sports- 
men of  Endand  have  exhibited  for  the  o-reat  Lagrans-e. 
'  Hue  arte  (intcgiity)  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules,' 

and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  demigods  and  heroes,  to  the  time 
of  Augustus  himself 

*  Quos  inter  .  .  .  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar,' 

have  made  their  reputations  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Since  that 
time  we  cannot  answer  for  them  ;  but  are  rather  led  to  believe  that  a 
policy  less  questionable,  and  a  morality  less  unimpeachable  has  led  us 
astray.  We  have  rather  adopted  the  tortuous  courses  of  the  *  mulicr 
'  peregrina,'  and  the  '  famosus  hospes  '  of  the  scarlet  lady  of  Lace- 
dasmon ;  and  manners,  language,  dress,  recreation,  and  sentiment 
have  combined  to  overwhelm  with  one  common  ruin  the  integrity  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  plenty  of  subjects  on  which  to  have  employed  a  pen 
during  the  present  recess.  Lack  of  matter  ought  not  to  be  the 
apology  of  the  modern  writer.  But  they  are  subjects  which  require 
so  much  steerage  to  keep  clear  of  breakers,  that  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge I  would  willingly  leave  them  to  rasher  hands.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  acknowledged  delicacy  of  turf  pamphleteering  will 
manage  to  conciliate  both  parties  in  the  Claxton  case  ;  an  affair  of  no 
greater  difficulty  than  the  members  of  the  Turf  must  have  found  it 
to  reconcile  the  contending  interests  of  the  French  stable  in  May, 
1864,  with  those  of  September,  1865.  These  are  cheerful  little 
bones  which  have  been  thrown  out,  and  of  so  tempting  a  nature 
that  the  dog  need  not  have  been  ravenous  to  have  got  hold  of  one 
or  other  of  them.  They  are  indeed  delicate  morsels,  enough  to 
allure  the  appetite  from  stronger  food.  But  I  will  none  of  them. 
When  the  world  talks  to  me  of  them,  I  decline  to  listen.  There 
may  be  nothing  in  them,  but — the  scalded  child  dreads  cold  water. 
So  I  turn  away  sulkily  when  one  talks  of  the  Admiral  and  the  Jockey 
Club, 

*  Demitto  auriculas,  ut  inlqu^e  mentis  asellus,' 

or  even  more  metaphorically  speaking,  I  put  my  tail  between  my 
legs,  and  feel  inclined  to  kick  out  on  every  side.  With  these  vicious 
inclinations  my  self-restraint  ought  to  be  rewarded.  There  are  men, 
indeed,  who  are  all  eyes  and  ears  only  because  they  have  no  tongue. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  of  me. 

*And  yet 
How  grand  is  silence  !' 

in  a  cause,  too,  in  which  one  feels  one  cculd  be  eloquent.  N'hn- 
porte  :  Time,  the  universal  healer,  will  wash  the  whole  business  out 
of  the  slate,  and  start  the  Turf  and  everything  else  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health  :  at  least  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  '  Spero  meliora.'  An 
honest  man  need  not  be  ashamed  to  say  so. 
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It  has  been  a  rulino;  axiom  with  breeders  and  their  would-be 
instructors  that  in  coupling  horses  and  mares  in  order  to  breed  a  foal 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  if  the  horse  be  small,  neat,  tight-backed, 
and  altogether  a  compact  rather  than  a  large  horse — such  as  the  stock 
of  Birdcatcher,  for  example,  a  tribe  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
neatness,  compactness,  and  solidity  rather  than  size,  length,  and 
coarseness — it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  get  a  '  big,  roomy 
'mare.'  Now,  has  this  answered  in  practice  ?  The  Emilius  mares, 
the  Melbourne  mares,  the  Muley  I\4oloch  mares,  are  all,  par  excel- 
lence^ of  the  '  big,  roomy  '  sort.  These  mares  have  often  and  again 
been  put  to  Birdcatcher  and  his  descendants,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ? — An  almost  invariable  failure.  But  Birdcatcher  and  his 
descendants  in  the  male  line  have  been  credited  with  a  large  number 
of  good  winners  :  from  whence  were  they  derived  ?  Not  from 
long,  low,  and  roomy  mares  certainly.  The  greatest  amount  of  suc- 
cess, as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  another  writer,  has  resulted 
from  the  union  of  the  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone  blood.  An 
exception  may  be  taken  to  the  famous  Blink  Bonny,  a  Melbourne 
mare  who  bred  Blair  Athol ;  but  no  good  judge  could  contend  that 
Blink  Bonny  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  Melbourne  mare  :  she 
was  not  a  big,  roomy  one,  and  not  particularly  low  or  lengthy — in 
fact,  in  size  and  shape  had  nothing  of  the  Melbourne  characteristics 
about  her,  but  took  entirely  after  her  dam,  the  famous  Oueen  Mary. 
Melbourne  and  other  big,  roomy  mares  have  been  put  to  Birdcatcher 
and  his  sons  and  grandsons  by  hundreds,  and  the  result  has  certainly 
not  been  encouraging.  On  the  contrary,  when  anything  extraordi- 
nary has  resulted  from  the  tribe  of  Birdcatcher  it  has  almost  invariably 
been  from  their  union  with  small,  neat  mares,  such  as  the  Touch- 
stone and  Sweetmeat  mares.  Songstress  was  by  Birdcatcher  out  of 
Cyprian  by  Partisan — certainly  not  a  coarse,  roomy  mare.  Warlock 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
which  is  all  but  universal  with  the  tribe  of  Birdcatcher.  Warlock 
was  out  of  an  Emilius  mare ;  but  then  Warlock  was  a  long  way 
from  a  first-class  horse,  and  could  never  be  put  on  the  same  level 
with  Kettledrum,  The  Marquis,  Saunterer,  St.  Albans,  Asteroid, 
Songstress,  Blair  Athol,  Fille  de  i'Air,  and  Caller  Ou  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  rule  almost  without  an  exception,  that, 
instead  of  going  to  its  opposite  in  shape  and  make,  the  Birdcatcher 
blood  has  invariably  nicked  best  with  the  'neat'  rather  than  with 
the  coarse  and  '  roomy'  mares.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  explain  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  every  fact  in  the  history  of  horseflesh,  but  I 
cannot  withhold  the  following  conjecture,  as  coming  certainly  within 
the  range  of  probability.  Nature  in  other  matters  abhors  ?iny  violent 
interruptions  to  her  usual  course  of  proceeding,  and  why  may  it  be 
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not  SO  In  breeding?  If  something  midway  between  a  Birdcatcher 
horse  and  the  big,  coarse,  roomy  marc  of  the  Melbourne,  Muley, 
or  Emilius  type  be  desired,  ought  we  not  to  proceed  gradually  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  it,  rather  than  at  one  bound  going  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other?  AV'hcn  gardeners  want  to  improve  the  size 
or  colour  of  any  flower,  they  have  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  never 
expect  to  attain  perfection  in  the  first  cross.  If  they  get  enlargement 
in  size  they  are  sure  to  suffer  in  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement ; 
and  therefore  they  feel  themselves  rewarded  if,  after  several  matchinf^s 
and  matings,  they  can  produce  a  novelty  perfect  and  symmetrical  in 
shape  and  arrangement.  May  it  not  be  so  in  the  animal  kingdom  ? 
^Vhat  we  obtain  in  size  may  we  not  sacrifice  in  quality,  in  harmony, 
in  action,  or  in  stamina  ?  Does  not  the  almost  universal  failure  of  the 
union  of  the  Birdcatcher  and  Melbourne  blood  testify  to  the  fact,  and 
conversely,  the  unusual  success  resulting  from  the  union  of  horses 
descendants  of  Birdcatcher  with  mares  the  descendants  of  Touch- 
stone— animals  in  size  and  compactness  not  dissimilar — also  support 
this  view,  and  tend  marvellously  to  confirm  its  truth  ? 

Most  of  the  Melbourne  and  Emilius  mares  throw  foals  which 
renerally  grow  into  big  coarse  horses  with  heavy  bodies,  and  which 
require  a  good  deal  of  work,  which  the  Birdcatcher  legs  and  tempers 
will  not  generally  uphold.  As  a  rule,  the  Birdcatchers  have  a 
wicked  eye  and  a  hot  temper,  and  they  are  lighter  of  bone  than  most 
other  horses  :  the  new  idol  of  this  tribe,  Oxford,  has  about  the 
worst  fore-legs  ever  seen  under  a  race-horse.  The  Birdcatchers 
have  notoriously  curby  hocks,  which  do  not  always  stand  much 
work ;  and  this,  again,  may  be  another  reason  why  the  Melbourne 
and  Emilius  mares  have  failed  :  the  foals  from  those  mares  laid  on 
flesh  faster  than  the  Birdcatcher  legs  and  hocks  could  keep  it  under, 
so  as  to  bring  the  horse  in  a  fit  state  to  the  post.  Whether  this  is 
the  reason,  or  a  reason  or  not,  the  fiict  remains  that  the  union  has 
not  been  a  successful  one. 

If  we  look  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  \  iew,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  what  breed  of  mares  have  nicked  best  with  Touch- 
stone and  his  sons,  we  shall  find  that,  almost  without  an  exception, 
that  class,  or  those  two  classes,  rather,  which  have  failed  with  Bird- 
catcher  and  his  sons,  have  been  the  only  two  strains  from  which  any 
unusual  amount  of  success  has  resulted  to  the  house  of  Touchstone. 
I  have  demonstrated  that  the  Emilius  and  the  Comus  (Alelbourne) 
strains  have  most  signally  failed  with  the  Birdcatcher  blood.  On  the 
contrary,  with  Touchstone  these  two  strains  are  the  only  ones  from 
which  success  has  arisen.  Horse-breeding,  then,  is  not,  as  was 
asserted  in  a  recent  number  of  '  Bell's  Life,'  '  a  lottery.'  The 
oracle  of  '  Bell,'  quoting  and  endorsing  the  opinion  of  some  other 
oracle  equally  untrustworthy,  says  :  '  There  never  was  a  greater 
'  mistake,  no  matter  how  scientifically  carried  out,  that  breedincr  is 
'  not  a  lottery.'  When  he  has  perused  the  facts  which  I  shall 
adduce,  I  hope  he  will  be  inclined  to  revise  his  opinion.  I  have  said 
that  only  from  mares  descended  from  either  Emilius  or  Comus  has 
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any  unusual  success  resulted  to  Touchstone  or  the  sons  of  Touch- 
stone. As  in  every  other  rule,  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions, 
which  might  be  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  but  the 
exceptions  are  so  very  few  that  they  only  tend  to  prove  the  rule  to 
be  true.  Cotherstone  and  Mendicant  would  be  brought  forv/ard  as 
the  exceptions.  But  I  v/ill  proceed  to  adduce  numerous  examples 
which  will  go  to  prove  the  rule.  Touchstone's  best  son  was 
admittedly  Surplice,  who  won  both  Derby  and  St.  Leger.  He  was 
out  of  Crucifix  by  Priam,  a  son  of  Emilius.  The  other  remarkable 
instances  of  success  from  this  union  of  Touchstone  and  Emilius  blood 
are  Imperieuse,  by  Touchstone's  son  Orlando,  her  dam  Eulogy  by 
Euclid,  a  son  of  Emilius  ;  Ariosto,  by  Orlando,  out  of  Preserve 
by  Emilius  ;  Fitz-Roland,  also  by  Orlando  out  of  Stamp  by 
Emilius  ;  Chevalier  d'Industrie,  also  by  Orlando  out  of  Industry 
by  Priam,  son  of  Emilius  ;  Diophantus,  by  Orlando  out  of  Equa- 
tion by  Emilius  ;  Archimedes,  by  Newminster  (another  son  of 
Touchstone),  also  out  of  Equation;  Musjid,  by  Newminster  out 
of  Peggy  by  Muley  Moloch,  son  of  Muley  and  half-brother  to 
Emilius  ;  Scottish  Chief,  by  Lord  of  the  Isles  (son  of  Touchstone) 
out  of  Adiss  Ann,  a  granddaughter  of  Muley,  half-brother  to  Emilius. 
As  examples  of  the  '  nick  '  with  mares  descended  from  Comus,  the 
following  will  suffice.  Teddington  was  by  Orlando  out  of  Miss 
Tvv'ickenham  by  Rockingham,  son  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  by  Comus; 
Fazzoletto,  by  Orlando  out  of  Canezou  by  Melbourne  by  Humphrey 
Clinker  by  Comus  ;  Liddington,  also  by  Orlando  out  of  a  mare  by 
a  son  of  the  said  Melbourne,  and  therefore  also  descended  in  the 
direct  line  from  Comus  ;  Wrestler,  by  Orlando,  out  of  Alicia  by 
Melbourne;  Lord  Clifden,  by  Newminster  (Touchstone's  son)  out 
of  The  Slave  by  the  above-named  Melbourne  ;  Lady  Clifden,  by 
Surplice  (Touchstone's  son)  out  of  the  said  Slave  ;  Victorious,  by 
Neu'minster  out  of  a  mare  by  Jeremy  Diddler,  directly  descended 
from  Sorcerer,  brother  to  Comus. 

It  would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  bring  together  from  every 
other  source  so  large  a  number  of  good  horses  which  own  Touch- 
stone as  their  progenitor.  The  number  of  mares  from  the  two 
named  successful  crosses  have  been  necessarily  limited  ;  the  number 
of  mares  otherwise  bred  to  which  Touchstone  or  his  sons  have  had 
access  have  been  almost  boundless.  Breeding,  then,  is  no  more 
'  a  lottery '  than  is  any  other  branch  of  enterprise  in  which  success 
is  not  the  invariable  result,  however  the  causative  operations  may 
have  been  mismanaged.  If  breeding  be  the  lottery  'Bell's  Life' 
would  make  it  out,  why,  then,  av/ay  with  such  high-priced  sires  as 
Stockwell,  Blair  Athol,  Newminster,  King  Tom,  and  others ;  but 
send  the  mares  to  the  nearest  or  cheapest  horse  that  can  be  had,  or 
turn  horses  and  mares  together  into  the  parks  and  paddocks,  and  let 
them  breed  indiscriminately.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  adduced  to 
show  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  nature  will  not  yield,  and 
that  the  limit  in  the  case  of  Touchstone  and  his  sons  would  seem  to 
be  bounded   by  the  Comus   and   Emilius   blood  ;   and   in   the   male 
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descendants  of  BIrdcatcher  by  mares  of  the  Sweetmeat  and  Touch- 
stone blood,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  progeny  of  old  Oueen 
Mary.  ^  "^ 

How  far  this  limit  may  yield  to  the  next  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions is  more  than  we  can  at  present  say.  Birdcatcher  has  many 
sons  and  grandsons  at  the  stud  to  perpetuate  his  shape  and  his 
renown,  and  from  many  of  these  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  Birdcatcher  blood  will  be  handed  down  with  as  much  fame  and 
success  as  if  its  first  progenitor  were  still  living.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  Touchstone.  I  think  we  may  already  perceive 
manifest  signs  of  deterioration  and  degeneracy.  Very  hw  of  Touch- 
stone's grandsons  and  granddaughfers  have  stamina  enough  to  get 
beyond  the  Craven  Course  in  good  company,  and  the  Derby  and 
St.  Leger  is  out  of  their  latitude  altogether.  P^kham  and  Archi- 
medes, the  third  horses  in  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  respectively, 
were  but  poor  representatives  of  old  Touchstone's  fame ;  and  all  the 
horses  I  have  named — though  the  best  and  most  successful  descend- 
ants of  Touchstone — were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Teddington, 
fonder  of  a  short  course  than  a  long  one.  It  is  true  that  Imperieuse 
and  Lord  Clifden  won  the  St.  Leger,  but  then  their  opponents  were 
a  very  wretched  lot,  or  altogether  out  of  form.  Victorious,  thouo-h 
a  '  flyer,'  has  not  proved  himself  a  '  stayer,'  nor  has  LIddington,  nor 
will  many  of  Newmlnster's  or  Orlando's  sons.  There  are  but  about 
two  of  Touchstone's  grandsons  to  whom  we  can  trust  for  a  per- 
petuation of  anything  like  stamina,  and  those  two  are  A^arsyas  and 
Chevalier  d'Industrie.  The  former  has  a  very  good  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself:  he  is  the  sultan  of  the  largest  harem  in  England. 
Chevalier  has  hitherto  had  no  chance  at  all,  and  probably  his  future 
is  just  as  dark  and  just  as  hopeless.  Like  Marsyas,  he  is  singularly 
handsome.  Of  course  he  is  not  faultless  ;  no  horse  is  so.  Like 
all  foals  out  of  Priam  mares  he  is  somewhat  '  in '  at  his  elbows. 
Surplice  was  extremely  so  :  his  dam.  Crucifix,  was  the  most  mal- 
formed mare  in  that  respect  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Her 
half-sister  Industry  (Chevalier's  dam)  was  nearly  as  bad  :  they 
inherited  it  from  their  sire,  Priam,  who  was  so  narrow  in  the  chest, 
and  so  '  in '  at  the  elbows  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  Alice 
Hawthorn  was  also  singularly  narrow,  but  not  quite  so  much  in  at 
her  elbows.  She  was  an  awkward  walker.  But  all  these  bad 
walkers — Priam,  Crucifix,  Surplice,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Industry,  and 
Chevalier  d'Industrie — could  gallop  fast  enough  ;  and  this  is  the 
pace  they  are  required  to  go.  Being  in  at  the  elbows,  though  not 
sightly  and  harmonious,  would  seem  to  be  no  detriment  to  a  horse's 
best  action.  With  this  exception,  Chevalier  is  faultless.  His  con- 
stitution is,  or  was,  as  sound  as  a  bell  ;  his  temper  as  docile  as 
that  of  a  lamb  ;  and,  unlike  most  of  the  descendants  of  Touch- 
stone, he  is  very  proportionate  in  his  shape  and  make  :  many  of 
them  have  loaded  shoulders,  weak  loins,  flat  sides,  and  are  not 
particularly  well  ribbed  up.  Chevalier,  on  the  contrary,  has  im- 
mensely  strong   loins,  and  is    especially   well  ribbed  up.      He  has 
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also  excellent  feet,  which  the  Orlandos  do  not  often  possess.  His 
blood  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have,  or  almost  the  best.  His  an-  _ 
cestry  is  certainly  studded  with  more  winners  of  large  races  ^ 
(Derbys,  Oaks,  and  Legers)  than  that  of  any  horse  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  But  what  avails  this  if  he  is  to  be  buried  alive — his 
love  unsought  and  his  fame  unsung  ?  He  is  the  very  quintessence 
of  that  '  Stuff  of  which  Derby  winners  are  made;'  and  with  proper 
opportunity  he  would  doubtless  furnish  evidence  that  although  the 
Touchstone  blood  has  been  barren  of  Derby  winners  for  the  last  six 
years,  it  mav  crop  up  again  and  '  blossom  in  the  dust,' 

c. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


*  Then  they  fought  for  hours  In  a  long  summer  day  j 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
Till  the  wild  boar  fain  would  have  got  him  awav 
From  Sir  Ryalas,  the  jovial  hunter.' 

If  Pendril,  when  he  entered  the  wilds  of  Aitone,  had  believed  the 
weird  tales  told  him  by  the  peasantry  respecting  the  ferocity  of  its 
boars,  he  would  have  required  the  nerve  and  endurance  of  Sir  Ryalas 
of  Chetwode  to  collar  the  monsters  in  that  dark  forest.  Even  that 
story  of  Greek  mythology,  which  relates  how  Meleager,  Theseus, 
Jason,  and  other  notable  heroes  took  the  field  against  the  Calydonian 
boar,  was  a  tame  fable  compared  with  many  which  the  Corsican 
peasants  told.  Will,  however,  for  whose  benefit  Tennyson  trans- 
lated the  legends,  evinced  for  them  a  most  capacious  swallow  and  a 
wonderful  digestion  :  the  higher,  too,  they  were  seasoned,  the  better 
they  seemed  to  please  his  palate ;  so  Tennyson  took  care  it  should 
be  gratified. 

'  The  peasants  believe  that  boar  to  be  a  fiend  in  bristly  attire,' 
said  he  ;  '  for  when  he  is  drunk,  as  he  very  often  is  in  the  chestnut 
'  season,  he  has  followed  them  to  their  huts  and  ripped  up  the  in- 
'  mates  before  they  could  say  a  prayer.' 

This,  however,  was  no  fable  ;  for  the  man  who  related  the  story 
was  choking  with  emotion  as  he  described  the  loss  he  had  recently 
sustained  in  his  own  family.  His  wife  and  child  were  returning 
homewards,  laden  with  the  spontaneous  harvest  supplied  by  the 
forest,  when  they  espied  a  monster  solitaire,  whetting  his  tusks 
against  a  tree  v/ithin  a  few  yards  of  their  hut.  To  cast  down  their 
burdens,  and  rush  towards  the  refuge  so  near  at  hand,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment ;  but  quick  as  they  were,  the  boar  was  too  quick  for 
them.  The  ferocious  brute,  seeing  them  advance  in  his  direction, 
instantly  charged  upon  them  with  headlong  fury  ;  and,  just  as  they 
were  gaining  the  threshold  of  the  hut,  he  struck  the  child  with  a 
force  that  severed  it  almost  in  twain.  He  then  turned  upon  the 
woman,  and  inflicted  such  wounds  upon  her  that  she  died  the  next 
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day.    Had  her  legs  and  body  been  hacked  with  a  cleaver,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  worse  mutilated. 

'  I  hope  we  shall  fall  in  with  him  to-day,'  said  Will,  passing  his 
forefinger  cautiously  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the  coutcau-dc-chasse 
with    which    Pendril    had    provided    him.      'If  we    come   to  close 

*  quarters  with  the  beast,  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  he  ever  gets  drunk 

*  again.' 

Will's  hunting  passion  was  fairly  roused  by  the  affecting  incidents 
he  had  just  heard  ;  and,  although  he  would  have  preferred  a  mount, 
and  fifteen  couple  of  stout  hounds  to  follow  the  chase,  after  the 
fashion  in  Brittany,  he  was  not  only  ready,  but  absolutely  panting 
for  a  fight  with  the  brute  on  any  terms.  In  the  saddle  or  out  of  it. 
Will's  heart  was  in  the  right  place  ;  and  a  hand-to-hand  tussel  with 
a  boar,  however  dangerous,  would  have  been  a  pastime  to  him  in  his 
present  humour. 

'  It  is  an  easier  task,'  said  Tennyson,  '  to  hit  a  buffalo  in  the  eye 
'  with  an  ounce  ball,  than  to  strike  a  pig  in  the  right  spot  with  a 
'  couteau-de-chasse  ;  and  if  you  miss  the  mark,  he'll  rip  you  into  rags 
'  before  you  can  quiet  him.  So  take  my  advice.  Will,  and  step  out 
'of  his  path  when  you  see  him  coming  ;  the  chances  are  he'll  hold 
'on  his  course  and  not  follow  you.' 

Will,  however,  deeming  this  doctrine  akin  to  that  which  repre- 
sents discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  which  he  had  so 
often  heard  applied  sneeringly  to  craners  in  the  field,  did  as  men  are 
apt  to  do  when  they  receive  advice  which  they  have  no  inclination 
to  follow;  he  thanked  Tennyson  for  it,  but  mentally  resolved  to  have 
a  poke  at  the  pig  at  any  price,  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  hunters  had  now  arrived  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  so  over- 
grown with  dense  brushwood  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  detect  the 
masses  of  rock  that  lay  in  huge  rugged  fragments  beneath  its  tangled 
surface.  One  glance  at  it  satisfied  Pendril  that  pigs  would  travel  a 
long  distance  to  and  from  their  feeding-ground  to  make  this  cover 
their  home.  There  was  water,  shade,  and  shelter  for  them  in  all 
weather  ;  and,  unless  the  macchie  were  fired,  it  was  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  a  boar  could  be  forced  to  quit  so  impregnable  a  hold. 
Not  one  of  the  peasants  carried  so  much  as  a  hunting-pole  in  his 
hand  ;  they  were  not  likely,  then,  to  be  of  much  service  in  doing  the 
work  of  beaters,  or  in  driving  game,  so  averse  to  break  as  the  boar  is 
from  a  cover  of  this  description. 

Many  a  well-used  pathway,  worn  to  the  very  rock,  entered  the 
ravine  at  various  points,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  tunnels, 
hollowed  equally  out  of  the  macchie  above  and  the  earth  below. 
From  the  height  and  v/idth  of  these  paths*,  no  one  who  saw  them 
could  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that  they  were  the  runs  of  wild  boar,  and 
that  the  game  frequenting  the  ravine  and  creating  such  tracks  must 
be  abundant  indeed. 

While  Pendril  was  deliberating  as  to  the  best  mode  of  drawing  the 
cover,  and  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  his  present 
force,  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  Brando  pointed  at  three  or  four 
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gaunt,  bony  dogs  belonging  to  the  peasants,  and  assured  him  they 
understood  their  work  admirably,  and  would  stick  to  their  game 
while  they  had  life  to  do  so. 

'  Lay  them  on  the  line,'  said  he,  '  and  if  the  boar  is  as  big  as  a 
'  bison  they'll  bring  him  to  bay  or  force  him  into  better  ground.' 
'  I  never  gave  those  mastiffs  a  thought,'  said  Pendril ;  '  although 
from  their  resemblance  to  your  dog,  I  might  have  knov/n  they 
would  cling  to  a  scent  v/ith  the  pertinacity  of  a  bloodhound. 
Charon,  then,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  company  if  that  is  their 
character.' 

'  They  are  the  shepherd-dogs  of  the  country,'  said  Brando  ;  '  and 
serve  the  double 'purpose  of  watching  the  flocks  and  driving  the 
wild  pigs  from  the  peasants'  crops.  For  the  latter  purpose,  great 
care  is  observed  in  breeding  from  the  best  blood — nose,  courage, 
and  bone  being  the  chief  qualities  required  ;  then  they  are  early 
entered  at  the  game  v/hich  it  is  afterwards  intended  they  should 
pursue.' 

'  Valuable  brutes,  indeed,'  said  Pendril,  '  but  ugly  as  Cerberus 
himself.  Of  course  they  get  fearfully  mauled  when  they  bring 
their  game  to  bay  r' 

'  No  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  race  is  that,  with  all  their  courage, 
they  carefully  avoid  the  boar's  head  ;  the  flank  and  the  shoulders 
are  the  points  at  which  they  strike  in  close  quarters,  so  they  rarely 
get  ripped.' 

'  Then  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  have  not  one  drop  of 
the   English  bulldog's  blood  in  their  veins,'  said  Pendril  ;  '  for  the 
head,  and  the  head  alone,  is  his  mark  always  ;  a  cross  in  that  direc- 
tion would    unquestionably  be  a  signal  disadvantage  to  a  dog  that 
has  to  do  with  boars.' 
P'alstaff\,  when  he  refused  to  march  into  Coventry  at  the  head  of 
his  scarecrows,  was  doubtless  heartily  ashamed  of  his  company  ;  but 
this  was  not  Pendril's   feeling  when  he   took  a  close  look  at  the 
powerful,  determined  brutes   that  slouched  along  at  their  owner's 
heels,  av/aiting  the  word  of  command.     That  survey  satisfied  him 
that,  in  their  united  capacity,  they  would  be  awkward  customers  for 
the  strongest  beast  the  forest  could  produce. 

'  They  are  grim  and  ugly  enough  to  frighten  a  boar  to  death,' 
said  Tennyson,  '  if  he  has  but  the  bad  luck  to  catch  a  view  of 
'  them.-* 

'  Never  mind  their  looks,  Tennyson,  if  they  can  only  do  their 
'  work  :  that  is  the  point  we  have  to  depend  upon.  I  can  well  re- 
'  member  a  consummate  huntsman,  called  Will  Long,  defending  a 
'  three-cornered  hound  Ihat  was  picked  out  as  being  no  ornament  to 
'  the  Beaufort  kennels  :  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  hound  frightens 
'  "  more  foxes  to  death  than  any  six  couple  in  the  pack  :  we  can't 
'"draft  him." 

The  arrangement  for  drawing  the  cover  was  soon  jTiade.  As  the 
head  of  the  ravine  ran  far  up  on  the  mountain  side,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  climb  to  the  highest  point  of  the  open  beech- forest,  in 
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order  to  draw  downwards,  the  ravine  itself  being  insurmountable  hi 
an  opposite  direction.  Then,  as  Pcndril  and  Tennyson  flanked  the 
ravine  on  either  side,  and  commanded  the  few  bare  spots  that 
afforded  the  chance  of  a  shot,  the  rest  of  the  party  entered  the  hollow 
gorge,  and  drew,  as  best  they  could,  the  precipitous  jungle  in  which 
they  were  engulfed.  Here  and  there  a  path  worn  by  the  boars 
enabled  the  peasants  to  advance  without  extraordinary  obstruction  ; 
but  even  then  the  labour  was  no  trifle,  owing  to  the  stooping  posture 
they  were  compelled  to  adopt  in  forcing  their  way  throuo-h  the 
tunnelled  roads. 

Will  had  lost  sight  of  Charon  the  moment  they  entered  the  cover ; 
and  as  the  hound  was  a  deep  drawer,  he  felt  sure  he  should  hear 
before  he  saw  him  again.  Nor  was  he  doomed  to  long  suspense  : 
a  roar,  such  as  the  god  of  war  was  wont  to  give  when  he  entered 
into  battle,  resounded  far  and  wide,  and  made  Will's  heart  beat 
against  his  ribs  like  a  sledge-hammer.  Again  and  again  it  was  re- 
peated, with  a  short,  angry,  defiant  expression,  only  given  when  the 
hound  was  on  rough  game.  Will  held  his  breath  for  a  moment  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  hound's  head,  and  finding  it  pointed 
downwards,  and  away  for  the  lower  depths  of  the  gorge,  he  uttered 
a  thrilling  cheer,  such  as  no  horn  ever  equalled.  If  Charon  had 
wanted  encouragement,  he  must  have  found  it  in  that  cheer  j  but 
the  brave  hound,  once  in  chase,  threw  himself  into  it  with  such 
desperate  impetuosity  and  mettle,  that  he  heeded  neither  cheer  nor 
rate  when  his  blood  was  up  on  such  occasions. 

'  That's  a  proclamation  of  war,'  said  Pendril  to  Brando,  who,  as 
he  did  not  venture  to  carry  his  gun,  followed  Pendril  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  holloaing  like  a  madman,  and  inciting  the  mastifi-s  to 
instant  work. 

'  Charon  is  hard  at  it,  and  lets  you  know  it,'  said  Brando ; 
'  while  our  brutes  are  as  mute  as  mummies.' 

'  They  may  be  doing  quite  as  much  as  Charon,'  said  Pendril, 
'although  they  say  so  little  about  it :  however,  in  a  deep  cover  like 
'  this,  it  certainly  is  a  great  advantage,  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure^ 
'  to  hear  your  hounds  at  work.' 

If  the  mastiffs  were  mute,  not  so  their  masters,  who,  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  woody'gulf  below,  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  amends  for  this  defect  in  their  dogs  :  luckily,  however, 
they  were  some  way  in  the  rear  of  Charon  ;  so  his  fine,  earnest  note 
came  ringing  through  the  air,  sonorous  and  distmct  as  a  tower  bell 
above  the  roar  of  a  city.  But  the  mastiffs  were  not  idle,  as  Pendril 
rightly  conjectured  ;  for,  as  he  kept  his  eye  steadily  directed  to  a 
bare  spot  ahead  of  Charon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, 
he  viewed  three  pigs  bounding  over  the  stones  in  a  terrible  hurry ; 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  Charon  and  a  couple  of  mastiffs  dashed 
across  the  same  spot,  and  plunged  headforemost  after  them  into  the 
dense  brousailles. 

'  Hot  work  for  the  pigs,'  said  Pendril ;  '  but  why  on  earth  Ten- 
'  nyson  did  not  give  them  both  barrels  passes  my  comprehension.' 
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Tennyson  was  posted  at  that  moment  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
rocky  ground  crossed  by  the  pigs  ;  and,  although  Charon's  steady 
chop,  and  the  crashing  of  the  underwood  indicated  the  exact  route 
of  the  chase,  the  macchie  was  so  high,  and  the  slope  of  the  ravine 
so  precipitous  between  him  and  it,  that  he  failed  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  game.  However,  he  hurried  onwards  by  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  again  heading  the  chase  and  placing 
himself  in  a  more  commanding  position.  Up  to  this  point  the  pigs 
had  never  attempted  to  turn  in  cover,  but  held  their  course  forward 
on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  as  if  they  meant  to  break  at  the 
bottom  of  it  for  some  other  refuge.  The  wild  shouts  of  the  peasants 
had  probably  helped  to  scare  them  from  the  upper  ground,  as  much 
as  the  fierce,  resolute  dogs  by  which  they  were  so  hotly  pursued. 

But,  while  the  chase  swept  ahead.  Will  was  left,  as  he  afterwards 
described  to  Pendril,  '  like  a  trout  in  a  trammel-net,'  kicking  and 
plunging  about  in  the  dense  macchie,  which  immured  him  round 
ninefold,  and  made  him  feel,  if  he  did  not  exclaim,  as  Satan  did, 

*  Long  is  the  way, 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light  j 
Our  prison  strong/ 

All  sound  of  Charon's  tongue  had  now  passed  away ;  and  even 
the  cry  of  the  peasants,  who  had  followed  the  boar-tracks  and  avoided 
the  entanglements  into  which  Will  had  fallen,  could  only  faintly  be 
heard  by  him,  as  he  gasped  for  breath  and  bemoaned  his  untoward 
fate.  It  had  been  a  life-long  maxim  with  him  that  a  man,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  lost  in  a  run,  was  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  here  he  now  was,  planted  like 
a  popinjay,  at  which  his  friends,  if  they  knew  it,  would  direct  their 
shafts  of  ridicule  for  the  rest  of  his  days  :  the  idea  alone  was  enough 
to  choke  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Tennyson  had  taken  a  right  and  left  shot  at  the 
pigs,  and  rolled  over  a  brace  of  them  ;  while  the  survivor,  holding 
on  towards  the  gorge  of  the  ravine,  was  brought  to  bay  in  the  bed  of 
a  brook,  his  head  white  with  foam,  and  his  ugly  black  eyes  effulgent 
with  rage. 

When  Pendril  and  Brando  reached  the  spot,  which  they  were  the 
first  to  do,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Charon  was 
not  in  his  usual  place,  foremost  in  the  fray,  nor  even  present  at  the 
take^  as  stag-hunters  are  wont  to  express  themselves  \  but  the  gaunt 
mastiffs  alone  encompassed  the  boar  in  a  semicircle,  watching  their 
opportunity  to  rush  in  and  collar  him  :  this,  however,  they  rarely 
ventured  to  do  before  the  arrival  of  a  hunter,  on  whose  knife  they 
had  learnt  to  depend  for  substantial  help  in  these  deadly  encounters  : 
and  as,  on  this  occasion,  the  boar  stood  up  to  his  belly  in  water, 
with  his  back  against  a  rock,  the  dogs  appeared  to  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  in  waiting  for  aid  ere  they  attacked  him  in  so  strong  a 
position. 

'  I'll  dislodge  him  in  a  second,'  said  Brando,  proceeding  to   scale 
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the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  beast,  and  carrying  with  him  a  ^qw  large 
pebbles  to  pelt  down  on  his  head  ;  '  but  you  had  better  stand  on 
'  one  side,  while  I  serve  the  ejectment.' 

Pendril  had  slung  his  rifle  over  his  back,  and  was  prepared  with 
his  couteau-de-chasse  to  give  the  boar  his  quietus,  so  soon  as  he  was 
fairly  collared  by  the  dogs  ;  and,  having  so  often  seen  the  stroke 
given  by  his  old  friend,  St.  Prix,  in  the  Brittany  forests,  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own  power  that  he  could  deal  it  with  like 
effect ;  so  Brando's  admonition  that  he  should  stand  on  one  side  till 
the  boar  charged,  and  the  dogs  had  fastened  upon  him,  was  uttered 
in  vain. 

The  first  stone  from  Brando  mads  the  boar  toss  up  his  nose  and 
glare  wickedly  ;  the  dogs  then  advanced  a  pace  or  two,  but  as  the 
braconnier  shouted  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Back,  you  brutes,  or 
'  you'll  be  torn  to  ribbons  I'  they  dropped  warily  backwards  into 
their  former  ground.  The  next  stone,  hitting  him  in  the  hind 
quarters,  brought  the  beast  from  his  hold,  like  a  torrent  bursting  its 
bounds.  He  came  straight  at  Pendril,  as  if  he  looked  upon  him  as 
the  chief  aggressor,  and  would  have  certainly  annihilated  him  on  the 
spot  but  for  the  instant  aid  of  the  five  mastifts. 

In  jumping  on  one  side  to  avoid  the  charge,  Pendril  had  missed 
his  footing,  and,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  the  boar  caught 
him  under  the  knee  with  his  huge,  curved  tusks,  and  hurled  him 
v/ith  great  force  to  the  ground.  The  boar  now  followed  up  his 
blow,  and  reared  with  his  forelegs  on  Pendril's  chest,  in  order  to 
take  another  cut  at  a  more  vital  spot ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
mastiffs  seized  him  simultaneously  in  the  flanks  and  at  each  shoulder, 
and  so  fierce  was  the  attack,  that  the  boar  flung  himself  violently 
backwards  to  free  himself  from  their  deadly  grip.  That  movement 
enabled  Pendril  to  give  him  the  blow  on  which  he  had  so  much 
relied  ;  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  couteau-de-chasse  descended  on 
th.e  boar,  and  drank  his  heart's  blood,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
wild,  grisly,  untameable  beast  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

Pendril  escaped  with  a  mere  scratch,  for,  happily  for  him,  he 
wore  a  thick  pair  of  Cording's  leggings,  which  the  boar  struck  with 
his  tusk  and  ripped  in  twain  like  so  much  brown  paper.  His  back, 
too,  was  badly  bruised  by  the  rifle  :  these,  however,  were  trifles 
compared  with  the  treatment  he  must  have  suffered  but  for  the 
timely  attack  of  the  brave  mastiffs. 

The  peasants  soon  gathered  round  the  spot,  and  bestowed  a 
thousand  caresses  on  their  dogs  as  they  lay  panting  round  the  boar. 
Great,  too,  was  their  exultation  on  hearing  from  Tennyson  that  he 
had  killed  a  brace  in  the  cover  above,  and  four  sturdy  fellows,  with 
an  eye  to  the  winter  bacon,  at  once  volunteered  to  return  with 
Tennyson  and  secure  the  valuable  prize. 

'  But  where's  Will,'  said  Pendril,  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  at  the 
non-appearance  of  his  trusty  henchman  ;  '  I  fear  some  accident  has 
'  occurred,  for  it  is  a  rare  event  for  him  to  be  thrown  out  in 
'  chase.' 
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'  He  has  probably  forsaken  the  boar-tracks  and  wandered  into  the 
'  macchie/  said  Brando ;  '  and  if  so,  he  will  be  half-strangled  and 
'  compelled  to  use  his  knife  before  he  gets  clear  of  it;  at  least,  such 
'  is  my  experience  of  that  infernal  scrub.' 

*  And  Charon,  too  ;  his  absence  is  utterly  unaccountable,'  said 
Pendril ;  '  he  must  have  been  disabled  in  some  way  or  other,  or  the 
'  brave  hound  would  be  now  in  his  place,  that's  certain.' 

At  that  moment  the  distant  tongue  of  the  hound  in  chase  clearly 
demonstrated  that  at  least  he  was  still  upon  his  legs,  and  working 
some  game  with  his  usual  energy.  '  The  vagrant  has  changed  his 
'  game,  depend  upon  it,'  said  Pendril,  not  a  little  relieved  at  hearing 
those  pleasant  notes  thundering  through  the  valley ;  '  and  Will,  too, 
'  is  not  far  off,  I'll  warrant  him.' 

This  was  quite  true  so  far  as  Charon  was  concerned.  A  fresh 
boar  i^of  enormous  size  was  seen  by  a  peasant  to  cross  the  line 
of  the  hunted  game,  so  near  to  the  hound,  that  a  change  was  the 
result.  But  Will  was  still  fast  bound  in  the  macchie,  and  as  unable 
to  ^get  at  the  hound  as  if  he  had  been  shut  up  in  purgatory.  He 
could  hear  him,  indeed,  at  no  great  distance,  but  this,  if  anything, 
only  served  to  aggravate  his  torture — as  the  sight  of  the  Lethean 
stream  augmented  the  pains  of  those  who  were  ferried  to  and  fro, 
and  made  them  wish  and  struggle  as  they  passed, 

'  To  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe.' 

But  Gorgonian  terrors  opposed  the  attempt.  So  hollies,  briars, 
and  climbers,  twisted  like  the  locks  of  Medusa,  resisted  Will's 
progress,  and  brought  him,  as  he  listened  to  Charon's  note,  well 
nigh  to  the  verge  of  despair. 

But  when  it  v/as  discovered  what  game  Charon  was  in  pursuit  of, 
Brando  pronounced  it  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  hench- 
man that  he  had  been  so  incarcerated :  the  solitaire  had  been 
roused,  and  Will  had  far  better  have  met  a  lion  in  the  way  than 
that  monster  in  one  of  his  narrow  tunnel-tracks. 

Pendril  and  Tennyson  had  again  taken  up  their  positions  on  each 
side  of  the  ravine,  while  the  peasants  proceeded  to  encourage  their 
dogs  to  pack  in  with  Charon,  and  support  him  in  his  hazardous 
work.  This  they  were  no  longer  slack  in  doing ;  for,  having 
discovered  the  authenticity  of  Charon's  tongue,  they  perfectly 
understood  the  significance  of  those  earnest  notes  that  seemed  to  bid 
them  to  the  chase  ;  so  the  mastiffs  dashed  into  cover  without  their 
masters,  who,  knowing  what  game  was  a- foot,  were  only  too  glad  to 
keep  out  of  it. 

Brando,  who  was  standing  at  Pendril's  elbow,  now  pointed  to  a 
bend  in  the  brook  directly  in  front  of  the  hound's  head. 

'  Keep  your  eye  on  that  water,'  he  said  quietly  to  Pendril ;  '  it 
*  appears  to  me  the  beast  means  to  cross  about  that  point.' 

And   he   did  so,    almost  before   Brando   had    finished    speaking, 
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giving  Pendril  a  fair  open  shot,  as  he  stepped  leisurely  into  the 
cooling  stream.  Both  balls  hit  the  boar  •,  but,  to  Pendril's  surprise, 
did  not  prove  stoppers  :  for,  quitting  the  stream  in  a  fcir  less  dig- 
nified fashion  than  he  had  entered  it,  he  darted  headforemost  into 
the  macchie,  and  made  directly  for  the  quarter  in  which  Will  was 
detained.  Close  on  his  heels,  and  full  of  fire,  came  the  Brittany 
hound  and  the  mute  mastiffs,  all  packing  together  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  in  the  same  kennel,  and  had  a  common  enemy  to  deal 
with  ;  and  now,  on  his  bloody  track,  the  reunion  was  not  likely  to 
be  impaired. 

By  dint  of  perseverance  and  the  frequent  use  of  his  hunting- 
knife.  Will  had  now  managed  to  struggle  within  a  few  paces  of  an 
open  boar-track;  and  in  another  half-minute  would  have  fairly 
escaped  from  his  entanglement.  But,  as  Charon's  notes  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sound,  and 
congratulate  himself  on  being;  once  more  so  near  the  chase,  which 
he  had  deemed  lost  and  gone  from  the  ravine.  A  crash  of  the 
bushes,  however,  within  a  few  feet  of  his  elbow,  and  then  a  short 
v/heezing  grunt,  as  that  of  a  beast  in  distress,  warned  him  to  stand 
fast  and  look  to  his  weapon  in  case  of  instant  attack;  but  the 
solitaire  passed  on,  neither  looking  on  this  side  nor  that,  and  left  the 
gallant  henchman  growling  with  disgust  at  not  being  able  to  meet 
the  boar  flice  to  face,  and  fight  him,  single-handed,  there  and  then. 

*  As  the  brute  trotted  by,'  said  Will  afterv/ards  to  Pendril,  '  he 
*  was  so  near  that,  if  he  had  given  me  time,  I  could  have  counted 
'  the  bristles  on  his  neck ;  and  one  of  his  tusks,  which  was  covered 
'  with  blood,  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  long  as  a  hunting-horn.  Oh  ! 
'  had  he  been  but  three  feet  nearer,  I  might  have  settled  him  on  the 
'  spot,  and  saved  the  time,  trouble,  and  ammunition  that  he  has  now 
'  cost  us.' 

Had  Will's  aspirations  been  realized,  the  account  between  the 
boar  and  himself  would  have  been  soon  settled,  and  in  a   fashion 
very  different  from  that  on  which  the  henchman  reckoned  ;    but, 
observing  the  Corsican  peasants  enter  the  cover,  depending  on  their 
knives  alone  for  protection,  he  had  no  notion  of  not  being  able  to  do 
what  any  other  man  on  earth  could  do  in  a  matter  of  manly  prowess. 
In  these  degenerate  days  we  have  no  such  men  as  the  Taberdar  of 
Queen's,  who  choked  a  boar  In  Shotover  forest  with  a  volume  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  shouting  out,  as   he  thrust  it  into  his  assailant's 
throat,   '  Graecum  est.'     Nor  can   any  Englishman   handle  a  long 
knife,  like  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard,  in  a  right  with  a  wild  beast; 
with   them,   it   is   a   feat   of   skill   and   dexterity   acquired    by    early 
practice  ;  but  with  the  other  brute  force  is  the  element  of  success 
on  which  he  mainly  depends.     Therefore,  as  the  boar  in  this  case 
was   by    far  the   bigger  and  stronger  animal   of  the    twain.   Will's 
chance  of  victory,  had  they  closed  in  fight,  would  have  been  remote 
indeed. 

So  Pendril,  in  responding  to  his  trusty  henchman's  regret,   said 
pleasantly,  '  If  you  have  a  spark  of  right  feeling  within  you,  Will, 
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'  you  will  not  fail,  on  your  return  to  Goodwell,  to  send  a  sovereign 
'  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  as  a  thank-offering,  in  token  of  your 
'  miraculous  deliverance  from  sudden  death.  This  is  a  good  old 
'  custom  of  the  Jew^s,  and  one  which  a  Christian,  who  has  been  the 
'  object  of  a  signal  mercy,  would  do  well  to  imitate.' 

Twenty-six  gunshots,  most  of  them  hitting  the  body,  though  not 
in  a  vital  spot,  did  that  boar  sustain  before  the  mastiffs  and  Charon 
could  venture  to  close  with  him ;  and  then,  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  view  the  beast  as  he  floundered  through  the  brook,  carrying 
a  huge  brindle  mastiff  aloft  on  his  shoulders,  while  the  rest  had 
fastened  on  his  hams  and  flanks  with  ferocious  tenacity.  But  even 
in  this  condition  -the  boar,  though  shackled  and  bleeding  at  many 
points,  was  not  to  be  conquered  without  a  tremendous  struggle  on 
the  part  of  his  assailants.  Over  and  over  they  rolled  in  the  tiny 
stream,  hitherto  pellucid  as  that  of  Bandusia,  but  now  turbid  with 
foam  and  gore,  the  boar  always  below  and  the  brindle  mastiff  holding 
on  and  clinging  to  his  bristly  foe,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea  to 
Sinbad's  shoulders.  Charon,  too,  like  an  old  soldier,  had  seized  him 
in  a  safe  quarter,  just  below  the  brute's  tail ;  and  there  fixed,  firm 
as  a  limpet  to  a  rock,  he  almost  controlled  the  boar's  course  as  a 
rudder  controls  that  of  a  ship  in  motion. 

The  desperate  hubbub  of  the  fray  had  reached  the  peasants'  ears, 
and  they,  bounding  into  the  macchie  with  naked  blades,  soon  found 
their  way  downwards  to  the  battle-ground.  It  needed,  however,  no 
mighty  arm  to  give  the  final  stroke  to  the  sinking  game  :  through 
the  bullet-holes,  now  washed  by  the  water,  oozed  many  a  purple 
rill,  the  life-blood  of  the  giant  beast;  and  ere  Pendril  and  Will 
could  reach  the  spot,  the  solitaire  had  succumbed  to  his  foes  and 
ceased  to  live. 

Then  arose  a  shout  to  the  sky,  wild  as  that  of  the  well-greaved 
Greeks,  when  Hector  fell  before  the  son  of  Peleus — a  shout  of 
triumph  and  joy  j  as  the  squire's  who-whoop  was  heard  at  Cottes- 
more, when  he  killed  that  Ashby  Pasture  fox  of  imperishable 
renown,  so  that  concentrated  fire  of  twenty  brazen  throats  was 
heard  in  the  village  of  Evisa,  far  in  the  forest  below.  ^Vhen  the 
cause  was  known,  great  were  the  rejoicings  throughout  that  and 
the  neighbouring  communes,  and  if  Pendril  had  returned  to  Evisa, 
he  would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  grateful  villagers  with  an 
ovation  worthy  of  a  conqueror. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  edict  for  the  suppression  of  fire-arms 
in  Corsica  came  into  force,  the  peasantry  on  the  borders  of  Aitone 
had  been  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  terror  and  bondage  by  that 
brute.  The  boldest  of  them,  armed  with  a  knife  alone,  dared  not 
enter  the  lists  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist ;  so  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  "if  Pendril's  timely  success,  so  soon  after  the  massacre 
of  the  peasant's  wife  and  child,  were  hailed  with  loud  pasans  of  joy, 
and  the  death  of  the  solitaire  looked  upon  as  a  deliverance  by  the 
whole  district. 

Brando    secured    both   hams    for    his    friends    the   monks   of  St, 
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Martino,  who,  in  his  estimation,  were  at  once  the  best  judges  and 
the  best  purveyors  of  charcuterie  in  the  whole  island.  'They  souse 
'  their  hams,'  said  he,  '  in  a  pickle  of  juniper  berries  and  brown 
*  sugar,  and  then  hang  them  for  a  month  in  the  chimney  of  the 
'  refectory.'  The  swine's  flesh,  fed  upon  chestnuts,  and  thus  treated, 
becomes  a  viand  worthy  of  the  immortal  gods.  The  boar's  head 
was  carried  to  Goodwell,  where  it  now  hangs  as  the  trophy  of  that 
memorable  day ;  and  under  it  is  inscribed  the  following  fragment  of 
an  old  carol  : — 

*  Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino.' 

Pendril's  further  sport  in  the  forest  of  Aitone  was  cut  short  by 
the  arrival  of  the  general's  messengers,  bearing  the  sad  tidings  of 
Temple's  tragic  end.  To  him  personally  it  was  a  heavy  blow ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  bereaved  parents  at  home,  Pendril 
really  felt  as  if  his  hands  were  paralyzed  when  he  took  up  his  pen  to 
inform  them  of  the  event.  This,  however,  was  done  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  which  his  soul  was  capable  ;  and  in  after  years,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  tragedy,  by 
inviting  Temple  to  accompany  him,  and  by  supplying  funds  for  the 
expedition,  the  consolation  came  to  him.,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
from  the  edge  of  a  black  cloud,  that  he  had  warned  Temple 
seriously  and  earnestly  of  his  danger,  and  done  all  in  his  power  to 
save  him  from  such  a  fate. 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which  says,  '  When  a  woman 
'  gets  into  a  man's  head,  there  is  no  room  for  reason,'  so  exclusively 
does  she  occupy  it.  And  thus  it  was  in  Temple's  case.  Pendril 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  turn  a  wild  horse  of  the  Pampas 
from  his  course,  ere  the  coil  of  the  lasso  had  fettered  his  limbs,  as 
persuade  Temple  to  abandon  the  life  of  unrestrained  passion  to 
which  he  died  a  slave. 

Pendril  returned  at  once  to  Ajaccio  accompanied  by  Tennyson, 
Will,  and  Brando  ;  and,  when  he  had  dedicated  a  simple  monument 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  poor  Agnese,  he  set  sail  for 
England. 

Tennyson  still  continues  to  be  a  wanderer  from  one  country  to 
another,  but  hitherto  has  resisted  the  annual  Christmas  invitation  to 
Goodwell,  which  Pendril  has  never  failed  to  send  him  from  that  day 
to  the  present.  Brando,  by  the  last  accounts,  had  succeeded,  after  a 
long  siege,  in  persuading  Madame  Fiore  to  surrender  her  many  charms 
into  his  hands,  but,  notwithstanding  his  position  as  chief  aubergiste 
in  the  town  of  Corte,  no  hunter  ever  visits  the  hotel  without  finding 
him  always  ready  for  a  raid  at  the  mouflon  ;  and  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  braconnier  breaks  out,  Brapdo's  glory  is 
complete  if,  with  a  brace  of  gendarmes  on  his  heels,  he  can  lead 
them  a  dance  over  the  roughest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts  of  that 
mountain-land. 
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ETON. 

In  the  Eton  lists  revised  and  published  by  Mr.  Chetwynd  Stapylton, 
of  Shenley  Lodge,  himself  an  Etonian,  and  greatly  assisted  by  the 
late  Lord  Monson,  it  would  appear  that  from  the  years  1 791  to 
1850  there  have  been  nurtured  amongst  the  alumni  '  of  our 
'  greatest  public  school '  no  less  than  eighty-five  Masters  of  Fox- 
hounds. To  quote  the  common  expression  of  a  versatile  and 
insincere  journalist — '  It  is  a  great  fact.'  If  anything  v/ere  wanting 
to  establish,  still  more  firmly,  the  epopee  of  fox-hunting,  it  would 
be  amply  supplied  by  this  sterling  testimony  of  its  national  nobility. 
We  v/ill  not  presume  to  apportion  to  other  public  schools  a  supremacy 
in  less  exciting  pastimes — the  '  insigne  mcestis  presidium  reis '  of  the 
great  lyric  of  old ;  we  are  content  with  the  honours  allotted  to  us  ; 
and  it  shall  be  our  task — and  a  pleasant  one — to  show  that  in  that 
large  number  of  eighty-five  may  be  found  the  names  of  men  famous 
throughout  sporting  ages  for  their  gallant  doings  in  this  most  dis- 
tinguished of  field  sports,  and  able  in  all  other  places  of  prominence 
to  which  they  may  have  been  appointed.  No  additional  laud  is 
required  for  the  brave  old  school  beyond  the  memorable  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  '  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in 
'  the  playing-fields  at  Eton.'  So  long  as  the  ancient  statue,  sceptre 
in  hand,  stands  in  the  '  holy  shade,'  v/ill  this  axiomic  judgment  of  the 
greatest  general,  the  most  honest  statesman,  and  the  most  sincere 
patriot  of  England,  be  emblazoned  as  the  motto  of  the  oriflamme 
of  Eton.  It  is  not  worthwhile  to  waste  words  in  smashing  the  cant 
of  philosophic  Radicals  about  the  'penetralia  mentis,'  that  the  Saxon 
noddle,  massive  and  thick,  of  a  democrat*  contains  better  cerebral 
stuff  than  the  finely-rounded  cranium  of  a  Norman  aristocrat,  and 
that  he  is  a  doughtier  champion.  We  curtly  reply  that  the  pluck 
of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  Dano-Norman  poet  and  scholar,  knocked 
the  ponderous  head  of  Saxon  Lyne,  the  son  of  the  London  tailor,  out 
of  time  and  shape  in  the  playing-fields  at  Eton  after  an  hour's 
stand-up  fight;  and  we  are  ready  to  lick  the  tailors  again  and  again, 
in  school  and  out  of  school,  anywhere  and  anyhow,  whenever  they 
please. 

The  names  of  forty-tv/o  former  Masters  of  Hounds  have  place  in 
these  Eton  lists,  and  of  thirty-nine,  v/ho,  at  the  present  time,  have 
the  privilege  of  riding  with  a  silver  horn  at  the  saddle-bow.  The 
first  name  that  comes  conspicuously  forth  in  1 791  is  that  of  T/iomas 
AssJieton  Smith.  This  memorable  sportsman  commenced  his  Lei- 
cestershire career  of  Mastership  in  the  year   1806,  following  Lord 

*  *  Political  Portraits— Duke  of  Bedford.'  Triibner  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
1854, 
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Foley,  who  in  his  turn  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Sefton.  Assheton 
Smith  was  at  his  zenith  when  Lord  Jersey,  the  Messrs.  Lindow, 
Sir  Henry  Peyton,  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Dick  Gurney,  Lords 
Forester,  Delamere,  Robert  and  Charles  Manners,  Colonel  Mellish, 
and  others  inaugurated  that  fast  and  dashing  style  of  riding  to  hounds 
which  has  compelled  Masters  to  breed  for  pace  to  enable  their 
favourites  to  get  clear  from  the  avalanche  of  riders.  Amongst 
horsemen  Assheton  Smith  takes  '  his  rank  as  ;;«///  secundus ;  he 
was  pre-eminent  for  nerve,  determination,  power,  judgment,  hand, 
and  ability.  Dick  Christian  said,  '  No  man  that  ever  came  into 
'  Leicestershire  could  beat  Mr.  Smith ;  I  don't  care  what  any  of  them 
'says!'  This  settles  his  place  in-'the  historic  world.  He  was  a 
bruiser  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  learnt  in  the  Eton  playing-fields 
that  practice  of  self-defence  which  a  temper  not  proverbially  sweet 
often  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  was  known  to  our 
neighbours  in  France  as  '  le  grand  chasseur  Smit^'  but,  great  as  may 
be  the  reputation  he  has  left,  it  was  more  to  his  riding  tlian  to  his 
proficiency  in  the  science  of  hunting  that  his  fame  should  be  justly 
attributed.  A  writer  of  eminence  ('  The  Druid  ')  affirms,  '  None 
'  will  be  found  to  dispute  that,  however  hasty  both  in  temper  and 
'  action  he  might  be  in  the  field  or  on  the  flags,  Tom  Smith  was  the 
'  mightiest  hunter  that  "  ever  rode  across  Belvoir's  sv/eet  vale,"  or 
'  wore  a  horn  at  his  saddle-bow.'  Lord  Montao;ue — the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch — is  the  other  name  of  the  year;  and,  faithful  to 
hereditary  tastes,  the  establishment  may  still  boast  of  an  Etonian 
Master. 

1793.  J.  Chaivorth  Clusters  and  Harvey  Comhe. — The  first  has 
been  styled,  by  universal  accord,  the  ^  King  of  Gentlemen  Huntsmen. 
As  a  sportsman  he  was  a  senior  optime,  and  his  name  will  ever  be 
remembered,  indirectly,  so  long  as  the  English  language  remains  in 
existence — a  casualty  of  which  he  was  petulantly  repellent.  His 
suavity  in  the  field  was  in  happy  keeping  with  his  prowess  as  a 
huntsman.  Of  Harvey  Combe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Osbaldeston 
pack,  let  it  be  said,  as  a  proof  of  Etonianism,  that,  when  the 
renowned  pack  which  he  had  purchased  was  sold  at  Tattersall's  for 
a  fabulous  price,  under  a  false  impression  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
the  cheque  for  thousands  which  had  been  received  was  immediately 
cancelled.     Eton  can  ennoble  even  the  brewer's  vat. 

1796.  H.  J.  Conyers  and  Lord  Milton  (fifth  Earl  Fitzwilliam). — 
Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  an  excellent  sportsman,  had  his  eccen- 
tricities. He  was  partial  to  large,  flat-sided  hounds,  unpleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  yet  they  did  their  work  well  with  Jim  Morgan  over  the 
deep  Roothings  of  Essex.  Although  an  indifferent  horseman,  he 
was  always  minutely  cognisant  of  every  fault  that  had  been  com- 
mitted during  a  run  by  hound  or  rider,  and  his  temper,  proverbially 
implacable,  tended  to  envenom  the  stricture  for  offence.  On  one 
occasion,  a  person  the  reverse  of  good-looking  having  ruthlessly 
transgressed  every  command  of  the  hunting  decalogue,  Conyers  rode 
up  to  him  in  a  towering  passion,  looked  at  the  culprit,  and  then 
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suddenly  stopped.     After  a  moment  of  pacification  and  wonder,  still 

staring  at  him,  he   calmly  said,  'Well,  you  are  d d  ugly!'  and 

turned  away  without  adding  another  word.  Here  we  have  to  blush 
for  Eton. 

No  kennel  has  contributed  more  largely  to  the  keeping  up  the 
high  character  of  hounds  than  the  Fitzwilliam.  The  best  pedi- 
grees trace  back  to  the  Ranger  of  1770 — Druid,  from  whom 
descended  the  Yarborough  Druid;  Dreadnought,  Traitor,  1797; 
Monarch,  Marmion,  Fatal,  Collier,  Shiner,  Feudal,  Hermit,  Otto- 
man, to  Marksman  of  the  present  day,  for  which  hound  Lord 
Macclesfield  gave  50  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Henley  Greaves's 
kennel.  The  golden  age  of  the  Fitzwilliam  was  under  the  dynasty 
of  Tom  Sebright. 

1799.  John  James  FarquTiarson — Sir  Arscott  Molesworth. — 
Hitherto  we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  illustrious  past,  but  we  have 
now  the  grateful  privilege  of  recording  the  merits  and  the  virtues  of  the 
living — of  one  who,  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  can  look  back  upon 
his  long  lifetime  without  a  solitary  pang,  and  who  little  dreamed,  as 
he  conned  over  his  lesson  in  the  old  cloisters  before  going  up  '  to 
'  say,'  that  the  words  of  Horace  he  then  committed  to  memory — 
*  Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus ' — would,  in  their  largest  sense,  be 
made  applicable  to  him  in  his  future  character  as  A4aster  of  Hounds. 
Furnished  with  every  means  that  can  make  life  enjoyable, 
Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Langton  House,  commenced  his  hunting 
career  as  M.F.H.  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with  thirty  horses  and 
ninety  couple  of  hounds,  and  continued  the  tenour  of  his  way  with 
unabated  ardour  until  the  completion  of  his  fifty-second  season. 
He  entered  upon  life  without  an  enemy,  has  passed  through  the 
vale  of  years  loving  and  beloved,  and  in  his  honoured  senility,  when 
retiring  from  his  prominent  position  in  the  hunting-field,  this  pattern 
of  English  gentlemen  was  still  without  a  foe,  and  claimed — and 
claims  rightly — every  man  to  be  his  friend.  '  The  cry  of  another 
'  pack  is  heard  in  Coker  Wood  and  Badbury  Rings  ;  but  still,  long 
'  after  the  present  century  is  numbered  with  the  past,  a  pleasant 
'  tradition  will  linger  round  Dorsetshire  firesides  of  how  a  former 
'  Squire  of  Langton  took  to  hounds  when  a  m^ere  college  stripling, 
'  and  how  even  his  fifty-second  and  last  season  found  him  with 
'  a  heart  as  young  and  a  cheer  as  shrill  as  ever.'* 

Sir  Arscott  3Iolesivortli^  of  Pencarrow,  Cornwall,  and  Tetcott, 
Devon,  comes  within  the  range  of  Masters  as  having  had  for  many 
years  a  clever  pack  of  hounds  that  hunted  everything,  that  was  most 
successful  in  killing  foxes,  and  greatly  conducive  to  the  sport  of  his 
neighbourhood  over  the  wild  moorland  districts  of  Cornwall.  His 
son,  the  late  lamented  Sir  William  Molesworth,  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  true  and  loyal  in  his  support  of  fox- 
hounds. Gifted  with  colossal  abilities  that  have  earned  an  undying 
fame,  he  was  as  unpretending  amongst  friends  and  associates  as  he 
>vas  conspicuous  for  those  endowments  and  depth  of  knowledge  and 
^  '  Silk  and  Scarlet.'     Bv  '  The  Diuid; 
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research  which  were  extraordinary  for  one  so  young  in  years.  He 
was,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  political  philosopher,  but  he  did  not  join 
in  the  senseless  cry  against  fox-hunting  made  by  the  utilitarian  crew 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  whom  he  thoroughly  despised  and 
detested — but  with  honest  heart  and  open  hand,  he  did  unto  others 
as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him — to  the  injunction  of  which 
scriptural  maxim  the  Manchester  optimists  are  singularly  disobedient. 
The  party  never  forgave  the  biting  philippic  of  the  young  minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  told  them  they  were  without 
honour  or  principle  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  the  fox-hunter,  cheered. 
The  name  of  Sir  AVilliam  Alolesworth  was  on  the  Eton  books,  but 
he  never  was  able  to  go  into  school"' from  ill  health  ;  and  it  therefore 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists. 

1802.  George  Obhalde^toYi — Lord  Cranhourn — Marquis  of  Sidlfi- 
huri/. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  eulogise  him,  who,  from  his  renown 
in  the  hunting-field,  is  ever  called,  in  honorary  distinction,  '  the 
'  Squire.'  We  are  told  by  the  bard  of  Avon  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  paint  the  lily  or  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet.  The  complexion  of 
the  first  does  not  assimilate  with  that  of  our  hero,  neither  docs  the 
scent  of  the  animal,  which  throughout  his  many  years  of  sport  he 
chased,  partake  of  the  odour  of  the  second.  We  experience,  how- 
ever, genuine  pleasure  in  adding  one  more  laurel  leaf  to  the  already 
full  chaplet.  He  was  the  Leicestershire  contemporary  of  Assheton 
Smith.  They  were  equally  brilliant  horsemen,  but  in  the  kennel 
department,  and  in  the  field,  as  huntsman,  Osbaldeston  was  im- 
measurably the  superior.  Furrier,  by  the  Belvoir  Saladin,  has  con- 
ferred a  lasting  reputation  on  the  Pytchley  kennel,  and  the  famed 
ladies  of  his  progeny  are  to  this  hour  quoted  as  being  among  the 
brightest  samples  of  foxhounds  that  were  ever  drafted  out  on  the 
flags,  or  met  at  Kirby  Gate  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
When  these  particular  hounds,  then  partly  possessed  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Combe,  were  sold  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Tattersall,  one  of  the 
best  of  men  and  of  sportsmen,  the  enormous  sum  of  1,360  gs. 
was  refused  for  five  couple  of  ladies.  And  even  this,  in  a  mercan- 
tile view,  was  hardly  a  paying  price,  for  the  vast  sums  which  had 
been  expended  originally  in  the  purchase  of  the  Monson,  the  Vernon, 
and  the  Middleton  establishments,  in  addition  to  the  many  continual 
disbursements,  of  which  the  Squire  was  profuse  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  favourite  object,  must  have  cost  an  amount  that  a  large  fortune 
only  could  furnish.  The  economy  and  discipline  of  his  kennel  was 
perfect;  and  his  feeder,  Gardiner,  was  about  the  best  that  ever  stirred 
oatmeal. 

The  Clinker  and  Clasher  match  over  four  miles  of  Leicestershire, 
won  by  Osbaldeston  on  Clasher,  deservedly  created  a  sporting 
sensation,  and  the  race  was  hardly  contested.  Both  horses  were 
dead  beat  at  the  finish.  Dick  Christian,  the  rider  of  Clinker, 
relates  in  his  lecture — 

'  I  thought  Clinker  was  winning ;  but,  deary  me,  down  he  comes 
'  at  the  last  fence  dead  beat.     They  held  Clasher  up,  and  they  flung 
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'  water  in  his  race,  and  he  won  in  the  last  hundred  yards  from  su- 
*  perior  training,  and  that's  the  honest  truth.  How  hard  the  Squire 
'  did  ride  that  match  day  to  be  sure  !  I  went  to  call  on  him  one 
'  afternoon  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  the 
'  finish,  and  he  says  to  me,  "  Dick,  that  Clasher  and  Clinker  day 
'  ^*  beat  me  a  deal  more  than  the  200  hundred  miles."  ' 

Nevertheless,  that  race  against  time  was  an  astonishing  feat,  when 
the  age  of  Osbaldeston  is  taken  into  consideration.  Neither  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  recorded  in  '  Etoniana,'  p.  177.  '  George 
'  Osbaldeston,  long  before  he  was  known  to  the  sporting  world,  as 
'  Master  of  the  Quorn  and  Pytchley,  and  the  boldest  rider  in 
'  England,  had  been  known  both  in  the  Eton  playing-fields  and  at 
'  Lord's,  for  the  lightning  speed  in  his  delivery  of  bowling.'  We 
Vv'ill  terminate  our  remarks  on  this  egregious  sportsman  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  words  which  we  have  already  used  in  the  June  number 
of  '  Baily.'  '  Take  Osbaldeston  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  long,  very 
'  long,  before  his  like  will  be  seen  again  careering  over  the  grass 
'  grounds  of  Leicestershire,  where,  as  a  breeder  of  hounds,  hunts- 
'  man  and  rider,  his  name  v/ill  ever  be  held  in  that  high  estimation 
'  which  precludes  doubt  and  certifies  his  unshaken  celebrity.'  The 
gallant  Squire  has  been  pleased  to  say  in  his  letter  in  '  Baily,'  that 
these  words  of  honest  laudation  were  gratifying  to  him,  and  not  less 
pleasing  to  us  is  the  knowledge  that  we  were  the  cause  of  such 
satisfaction.  The  Hatfield  of  old  were  made  famous  by  Lady 
Salisbury.  '  There  was  Lady  Salisbury,  too,  the  most  renowned 
'  Diana  of  her  day,  with  her  dwarf  foxhounds  and  her  sky-blue 
'  uniform,  with  black  collars,  lappets,  and  jockey  caps.'  '  Out  of  a 
'  field  of  fourscore,'  says  an  enthusiastic  writer  in  the  '  Sporting 
'  Magazine'  of  1795,  '  her  ladyship  soon  gave  honest  Daniel  the 
'go  by ;  pressed  Mr.  Hale  neck  and  neck, — soon  blowed  the 
'  whipper-in,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chase  to  be 
'  nearest  the  brush.' — Silk  and  Scarlet^  by  Druid. 

1805.  Henry  Taylor  of  Ogwell.  In  strict  parlance,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  not  an  M.F.H.  His  name,  however,  as  one  of  the  renowned 
Stover  triumvirate  of  Templer,  Taylor,  and  Russell,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Stover  hounds^  in  the  capacity  of  a  principal  in 
part,  that  it  would  not  be  doing  justice,  either  to  him  or  the  old 
school,  were  his  name  to  be  passed  over.  It  would  do  honour, 
however,  to  any  field,  and  to  any  school,  as  that  of  a  sportsman  and 
a  true  m^an. 

*  The  rank  Is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that !' 

Able  as  an  assistant  in  the  hunting  department,  and  or  singular 
ability  as  a  rider,  his  courteous  and  winning  manner,  won  him  the 
good  word  and  the  friendship  of  all.  Alas  !  we  speak  in  the  past 
tense.  It  may  be  related,  in  proof  of  his  horsemanship,  that  for  a 
wager  of  inconsiderable  amount,  he  rode  his  favourite  horse  Nunky 
over  the  park  gate  of  Ugbrook,  the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford,  near 
Chudleigh — the  terms  of  the  bet  being  that  he  was  to  have  half  a 
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crown  under  the  foot  in  each  stirrup,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be 
displaced  by  the  exertion  of  the  jump.  He  won.  His  friend,  George 
Templer,  wrote  of  him  in  his  poetic  epistles — 

*  Among  otheis  at  Stover,  avUo  honoured  the  board, 
Was  a  Taylor,  by  nature  more  fit  for  a  Lord ; 
In  the  field,  or  at  home,  never  out  of  his  place, 
The  poor  "  Let-'cm-alones,"  could  they  state  their  own  case, 
Would  say  that  one  Taylor  had  rode  to  them  fairly, 
And,  despite  of  his  trade,  had  whipped  them  in  rarely.* 

1808.  Richard  Watt  WaJker—Johi  Crocker  Bulted  of  Flete — 
Hon.  Mr.  Watson,  M.A. — Lord  Sondes — Sir  Harry  Oxenden — 
W.  Codrinjton—E.  Timson.—R.  W.  Walker,  of  Michel  Grove, 
purchased  the  hounds  of  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  and  hunted  Lin- 
colnshire. Air.  Bulteel  succeeded  the  late  Air.  Podc,  of  Sladc,  in 
the  South  Devon,  and  after  a  brief  junction  with  the  late  Air.  King, 
of  Fowlescomb,  became  sole  master,  and  has  been  again  succeeded 
by  Air.  Trelav/ny.  The  chief  of  his  blood  came  from  the  Lambton 
and  Fitzvvilliam  kennels.  Lord  Sondes  was  the  breeder  of  that 
remarkable  bitch  Alusical,  the  dam  of  Alalibran  and  Melody  by 
Castor,  by  the  Osbaldeston  Furrier,  one  of  the  five  couple  for 
which  1,360  gs.  were  refused.  Sir  Harry  Oxenden  early  displayed 
his  devotion  for  the  chase.  The  late  Sir  Henry  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  son  at  Cambridge,  heard  hounds  running  hard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  inquiring  whose  they  v/ere,  the  Cantab  replied,  '  Oh, 
'  sir,  they  are  Lord  Oxendon's,  of  Trinity  Hall,  an  out  and  outer, 
'  a  real  lord,  cares  no  more  for  a  guinea  than  you  do,  sir,  for  a 
'  shilling.'  '  Indeed,'  replied  the  astonished  Sir  Henry,  '  we  must  look 
'  to  the  shillings  to  save  the  guineas.'  Air.  Codrington  had  the  Old 
Berkshire,  and  Mr.  Timson  the  New  Forest  hounds. 

181 1.  3Ir.  Ansony  M.A. — Earl  of  Lichfield — Sir  Harry  Good- 
ricJce — W.  Hiissell,  of  Brancepeth. — Lord  Lichfield  had  the  Ather- 
stone.  He  was  a  bold  rider,  and  one  of  his  horses,  Bergami,  once 
belonging  to  Mytton,  of  Halston,  was  held  to  be  the  finest  water- 
jumper  of  his  day.  He  hunted  his  own  hounds,  and  was  not  re- 
markable for  hunting  science,  or  for  hound  knowledge  ;  yet  he  was 
very  popular  in  the  country  from  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and 
urbanity. 

>S/;-  Harry  GoodricJce. — This  is  a  vastly  different  standard  of  sports- 
man. There  never  was  any  one  in  the  metropolitan  shire,  who 
more  loved  hunting,  for  itself,  as  well  as  the  pace  that  belongs  of 
right  to  that  region  of  grass  pastures.  He  was  a  general  favourite 
with  the  farmers,  and  with  the  footers  that  usually  infest  a  favourite 
meet.  Hear  Dick  Christian  again  :  "  Now,  my  fine  fellows,  you've 
'  "  quite  as  good  a  right  to  see  sport  as  we  have  ;  do  get  a  little  back 
'  "  and  keep  quiet."  That  was  the  way  of  him,  and  he'd  give  them 
'  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  drink  ;  they'd  be  as  mute  as  mice.  Sir 
'  Harry  was  slow  at  his  fences,  he  crept,  seldom  jumped  a  fence 
*  clean — made  his  horses  jump  in.  He  was  a  strong,  resolute  man, 
'  but  he  couldn't  ride  like  Air.  Holyoake.     He  ahvays  liked  to  do 
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'  everything  different  to  other  people  ;  always  thought  he  knew 
'  better — rather  singular  that  way — wouldn't  copy  no  one,  or  let  any 
'  one  guide  him.  What  a  strong,  active  man  Sir  Harry  was  ! 
'  When  he  was  grouse-shooting,  in  Scotland,  he'd  tie  his  clothes  to 
'  his  head  and  swim  across  those  streams — never  stop  at  nothing. 
'  Forty  gentlemen  always  dined  at  Sir  Harry's  at  Croxton  Park  time. 
'  Those  were  times.  Poor  fellow  !  he  wouldn't  be  very  much 
'  above  thirty  when  he  died.  He  saw  Lord  Plymouth's  death  in  the 
'  paper;  that  shocked  him  terribly.  That  fall,  too,  I  told  you  of  did 
'  him  no  good — never  quite  the  same  man  after.  It  was  inflam- 
'  mation  that  killed  him  at  last ;  he  told  the  doctors  they  couldn't 
'  salivate  him  ;  then  he  just  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  dies.  I've 
'  never  been  quite  happy  in  my  mind  about  iMelton  since.  His 
'  second  horseman,  Harry,  he  went  quite  deranged  when  his  master 
'  died — he  was  so  cut  up.' — Silk  and  Scarlet. 
Let  not 

*  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
These  short  and  simple  "wailing-s"  of  the  poor.' 

They  are  far  worthier  and  reflect  greater  credit  on  the  departed  than 
the  '  storied  urn  or  animated  bust.' 

18 1 1 .  Thomas  John  PhilUpps^  of  Landue,  Cornwall,  and  C  Arthur 
Harris^  of  Hayne — IT.  B.  CUve^  of  Styche — G.  Savile  Foljambe.^ 
of  Osberton — Lord  Portman. — Mr.  Phillipps,  formerly  of  the 
7th  Hussars,  a  welter  weight,  was  a  bold  and  fine  rider,  and  an  ex- 
cellent sportsman.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  joint-Master  with  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Russell,  of  Dennington,  North  Devon  ;  but  the  honour 
of  this  Eton  year  centres  in  Mr  Foljambe,  of  the  Grove.  They 
were  one  of  the  most  killing  and  stoutest-bred  packs  of  hounds  that 
ever  were  in  chase.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  kennel  were 
Stormer,  Sparkler,  Harbinger,  and  Herald,  by  the  Osbaldeston 
Ranter  by  Yarborough  Ranter  ;  Conquest  by  Sparkler  ;  Bonnylass  ; 
Piper ;  Comus  by  Herald,  and  Contest,  Craftsman,  Comrade, 
Curious,  and  Cheerful  by  Comus  \  Grappler  by  Craftsman  ;  Albion  ; 
Ruler  by  Albion,  Finder  by  Forester,  Rambler  by  Rioter,  Rachel 
by  Osbaldeston's  Rasselas.  The  dispersion  of  this  splendid  pack 
was  the  making  of  many  others.  Lord  Portman  is  another  proof 
that  the  '  didicisse  fideliter  artes  '  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  the 
pleasures  of  hunting  or  the  duties  of  an  M.P'.H. 

1 8 1 7.  George  Payne — I^arl  of  Chesterfield. — It  is  difficult  to  speak, 
without  the  charge  of  partiality  or  exaggeration,  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  day.  Whether  of  yore  in  the  upper  shooting 
Helds,  or  in  the  present  day  on  the  Turf,  or  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Pytchley  Hunt,  the  same  greeting  of  regard  awaits  this  general 
favourite.  As  the  boy  was  at  Eton,  so  is  now  the  man  at  Naseby 
Field,  or  on  Ascot  Heath,  and  we  heartily  wish  him  success  in  obtain- 
ing that  '  palma  nobilis  '  on  the  Heath,  which 

'  Terraruni  Dominos  evahit  ad  Deos.' 

But   on   those  plains   the  race  is  not  always   to  the  sv/ifc  of  foot. 
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albeit  the  battle,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  to  the  strong  of  arm. 
On  the  same  path  of  popularity,  and  with  the  same  attributes  of 
character,  may  be  found  the  Karl  of  Chesterfield. 

1820.  —Jjfhne  lladdi/ffe—Sir  Walter  Carew.—Mi:  Radclyffe 
is  the  author  of  the  '  Noble  Science,'  in  which  he  has  shown 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  The  reputation  of  Sir 
Walter  Carew,  as  a  superior  sportsman  and  gallant  horseman,  is  not 
confined  to  his  native  country,  for  he  is  equally  well  known  in 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire,  not  only  as  a  first-rate  welter 
weight  across  country,  but  as  a  thorough  judge  of  hounds  and 
huntino;. 

1826.  R,  Barnard — Lord  WillongJihy  de  Broke — J.  Blorrell — • 
Hon.  0.  Oust — J.  Tregomvell — 3Iarquis  of  Waterford. — Lord 
Willoughby  had  the  Warwickshire  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Adr.  Morrell  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by  his  own 
judgment,  produced  on  the  flags  of  I'ubney  a  pack  of  hounds  of 
meritorious  notoriety.  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  were, 
Sportsman,  Sunderland,  Splendour,  by  Assheton  Smith's  Safi-ron  ; 
Dorimont,  by  the  Drake  Duster;  Bobadil,  by  the  Drake  Bobadil ; 
Rutland,  by  Belvoir  Royal,  Trumpeter;  Harlequin,  and  the  famous 
Spangle  litter,  by  Harlequin  ;  Hesperus,  Harlequin,  Honesty,  Har- 
mony, Hyacinth,  Heroine,  and  Hannibal.  Spangle,  we  believe, 
went  to  the  Badminton  kennel.  Lord  Waterford  was  more  con- 
spicuous for  his  larks,  in  some  of  which  he  was  roughly  handled, 
than  for  his  hounds,  but  he  was  a  strong  and  very  bold,  though  a 
wild  and  injudicious  rider.  Of  his  Etonian  vagaries,  the  following 
is  related  in  '  Etoniana.' •' — '  A  great  sensation  was  occasioned 
'  one  4th  of  June  by  the  disappearance  from  that  cliamber  of 
'  horrors,  known  as  the  "  library,"  of  the  flogging  block.  The 
'  well-known  Marquis  of  Waterford,  with  one  or  two  companions 
'  who  had  just  left  Eton,  entered  the  room  by  an  open  window  (by 
'  walking  along  the  stone  ledge  from  one  of  the  windows  of  Upper 
'  School),  forced  the  lock  of  the  door  from  within,  and  carried  their 
'  prize  off  in  triumph,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  to  stop  them  by  the 
'  college  watchman.  The  trophy  is  still  in  existence  at  Curragh- 
'  more,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  its  place  at  Eton  has  been  filled 
'  by  an  efficient  substitute.'  He  was  a  generous  landlord,  and  a 
trusty  friend.  Mr.  Tregonwell  was  the  Master  of  the  Henley  for 
some  years.  His  foxhounds  came  originally,  through  one  intervening 
channel,  from  Mr.  Russell.  They  were  of  a  moderate  size,  quick, 
true  on  the  line,  and  brilliant  in  work. 

1829.  Lord  Alford — Lord  Suffield — Mr,  Ilarhord,  lecond  Lord 
Suffield—E.  P,  Shirley— Hon.  F.  VilUcrs—C.  Sutton— G,  E. 
Wicksted.  With  these  terminate  the  old  Etonian  Masters  of 
Hounds,  and  we  revert  to  those  now  present  in  office,  selected  from 
the  almanack  of  the  '  Field,'  for  1865. 

•  <  Etoniana,  Anclent^and  Modern.'     Republished  from  *  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.' 
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'    Atlierstone,  Lord  Curzon.     Badsivortli^  Lord  Hawke.    Badminton, 
Duke   of  Beaufort.     The  present  Duke  is  the  cleverest  Master  of 
the   day  in   the  conduct  of  hounds,  and  in  the  management  of  them 
in  chase.     He  is  a  thorough  proficient  without  a  mistake.     We  have 
never   seen  him  in  the  field,  and  state  this  on  the  advised  judgment 
of  Mr.  Russell,  a  w^ell-established  and  prepotent  authority,  and  one 
who  is  not  in  any  degree  gifted  with  a  glozing  tongue  on  the  subject 
of  hounds  and   their  masters.     Belvoir,  Duke   of  Rutland.     South 
Ber'ks,  J.  S.  Pitman.     Bramliam  Moor,  George  Lane  Fox.     Brock- 
leshy,  Earl  of  Yarborough.      Burton,  Lord  Doneraile.      Cheshire, 
Earl    Grosvenor.      Cottesmore,   Sir   John   Trollope.     East   Dorset, 
Hon.  W.  H.  B.   Portman.     Essex,  L.  W.  Arkwright.     Fitzwilliam, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam.      Gogerddan,   Pryce  Loveden.     E.  Norfolk,  Lord 
Hastings.     Eerefordshh^e,   Sir  Velters   Cornewall,  and  ly.    H.   Ark- 
wright.    Eursleif,  W.  Carr   Standish.     Isle  of    Wight,  J.   Harvey 
Scarborough,  Harcourt  C.  Johnson.      West  Kent,  Hon.  R.  Neville 
Loivndes   Stone,   Selby  Lowndes    Stone.     Ludlow,    Major   Murray 
3Iiddlet(m,   Lord   Middleton.      Milton,    Hon.    George    Fitzwilliam 
Musters,  J.   Chaworth   Musters.      W.  Norfolk,    Antony    Hamond 
Oakley,  B.  W.  Arkwright.     S.    Oxfordshire,  Earl  of   Macclesfield 
Puckeridge,  N.   Parry.     N.  Eevon,  Hon.   Mark  Rolle.     S.  Devon 
Sir   Henry  P.  Scale.     Shropshire,  J.   H.  Morris.      W.  Somerset,  J 
FynesLuttrell.     South  Dotvn,  W.  L.  Christie.     South  Wold,  Captain 
Fox.     Old  Surrey,  M.  N.  Nicholl.      Vale  of  Ayroyi,  Captain  Herbert 
Vaughan.    Warwickshire,  Hon.  W.  H.  North.   Scotland — Buccleuch, 
Duke  of   Buccleuch.     Eglinto72,  Earl  of   Eglinton.     Eife,  Colonel 
Babington.     Linlithgoiv  and  Stirlingshire,  Hon.  G.  Sandilands. 

Here  is  an  array  of  names  that  would  bring  kv^o<;  to  any  school ; 
and  were  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  legislature,  diplomacy,  the  Army 
List,  the  Admiralty — ay,  and  even  the  Commercial  Register,  to  be 
appealed  to,  as  well  as  the  list  of  Masters  of  Hounds,  the  ratio 
of  names  would  be  of  a  parity  in  worth  and  distinction.  An  account 
of  the  Etonians  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  to  this  of  her  present 
Majesty,  '  would  form  a  biographical  dictionary  of  half  the  distin- 
'  guished  names  in  church  and  state.'  Ever  may  the  dear  old 
school  .be  held  in  its  wonted  pre-eminence  of  celebrity ;  may  it  ever 
be  deserving  of  that  proud  position,  as  hitherto  it  has  been  preserved 
intact  in  all  honour  and  glory  without  spot  or  blem.ish. 

'  And  dear  the  schoolboy  spot, 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot,' 

was   a  truth  that  burst  forth  from  the  heart  of  a  brilliant  genius a 

mighty  magician,  who  in  his  mental  distress  found  consolation  in, 
and  wooed  the  remembrance,  of  a  happier  period  of  existence,  amidst 
the  schoolboy  scenes  of  his  early  days.  It  is  so  with  all  of  us.  We 
cherish  the  evergreen  memory  of  Eton  as  that  of  our  first  love, 

'  which  stands  alone, 
Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall,' 

prior  to  the  use  of  fig-leaves.     '  But,  moderji  or  ancient.  Colleger  or 
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'  Oppidan,  the  Etonians  hold  fast  by  the  old  school,  wonderfully 
'  unchanged  in  tone  and  feeling,  amidst  the  many  social  changes 
'  which  it  has  only  shared  with  the  larger  world  outside,  and  still 
'  maintaining,  not  only  in  their  own  partial  estimate,  but  by  the 
'  hearty  and  generous  testimony  of  non-Etonians,  the  charter  of  the 
'  "  Eton  Gentleman  " — "  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in 
'  "  the  playing-helds  of  Eton."*  "  Semper  honos  laudcsquc  mane- 
'  "bunt."' 


'FIELD  AND  FEI?N ;   OR,  SCOTTISH  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS.'t 

A  rl:vie\v. 
If  mental  capacity,  excursive  curiosity,  and  indefatigable  industry  can  render 
the  writing  of  an  author  attractive,  Mr.  Dixon  possesses  undeniable  claims  to 
attention.      lie  has  for  many  years   past   been  known  to   sportsmen  as   a 
writei-   at  once   versatile   and    ]»rofound,  whose    competency   to    treat  tho 
matter   of   his    subject    has    only   been   equalled    by   the   geniality  of   his 
manner  of  doing  it.      'Post  and  Paddock,'    'Silk  and  Scarlet,'    'Scott  and 
Sebright,'   testify  to   his   industry  and   to   his   popularity.      If  his   former 
works    have    been    chiefly    devoted    to    the    noblest    species   of    all    the 
inhuman  works  of  God's  creation,  let  us  not  the  less  rejoice  that  he  has 
now  taken  up  those  which,  though  less  noble,  are  still  not  the  less  neces- 
sary to  minister  to  some  of  man's  physical  wants,  and  the  gratification  of 
his  appetite,  if  not  to  the  promotion  of  some  of  the  less  sensual  of  his 
pleasures.     The  subsidence  has  been  a  spontaneous  and  unforced  one,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  more  noble.     Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  action  must  look  w4th  respect  on  the  writer  who  is  one 
mouth  discoursing  on  and  describing  fifteen  hundred  guinea  yearlings,  and 
estimating  their  chances  of  success  when  they  have  to  encounter  on  the  field 
of  glory  rivals  equally  well  descended  and  equally  well  formed,  and  the  next 
month  is  found  trudging  his  way  through  the  filthy  farm-yards  of  the  Scotch 
agriculturists,  inspecting   beeves   and  wethers,  bull-calves   and  tup  lambs. 
A  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science   is   perhaj^s   the   hardest 
lesson  that  humility  can  teach.     But  sheep  and  cattle,  flocks  and  herds,  beef 
and  mutton  are   worth   describing ;   and  we   are   the   more   thankful    that 
Mr.  Dixon,  a  gentleman  of  keen  observation  and  unimpeachable  integrity, 
has  undertaken  the  task,  which  is  not  an  enviable  one.     '  Commissioners,* 
*  Inspectors,'  and  '  Reporters '  of  recent  days,^by  their  venality  and  their 
parasitical  encomiums  on  everything  they  see,  have  succeeded  entirely  in 
bringing  the  oflice  of  reporter  into  well-deserved  contempt ;  and  no  laughing- 
stock now-a-days  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  your  '  Special  Commissioner,' 
who,  for  bed  and  board,  and,  it  may  happen,  for  a  pony  or  a  tenner  in  the 
morning,  stipulates  to  praise  his  entertainer's  men-servants  and  his  maid- 
servants, his  horses  and  his  asses,  and  everything  that  is  his,  and  to  throw 
his  own  abject  adulations  of  some  previous  Cyclops  into  the  shade  !     These 
Tiirtuffes  never  see,  or  never  describe,  any  imperfections  :  everything  is  per- 
fect and   harmonious   in  nature ;   everything  in  art   or  in  construction  or 
arrangement  admirable.     On  their  entertainer's  house  the  sun  always  shines, 
and  in  his  pastures  the  grass  is  always  green.     His  simplest  utterances  are 
the  seminal  truths  of  Theology,  the  first  principles  of  Morals,  and  the  guiding 

*  *  Etonlana.' 

t  By  H.  H.  Dixon.     2  vols.,  fcap.  8ro.     Kogerson  &  Tuxford,  Strand.     London:  18G5. 
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axioms  of  Political  Economy.  His  residence  is  the  finest  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  brightest  of  triumphs  of  music  are  associated  with  the  poetry 
of  his  daughters.  Prince  and  noble  and  peasant  and  pauper  are  delighted 
listeners  at  his  tea-table.  Philosophers  have  humbly  gleaned  from  him,  and 
legislation  has  been  thankfully  indebted  to  him.  His  stories  charm  the 
child,  his  hopes  inspirit  the  aged,  and  his  promises  soothe  even  the  bed  of 
death.  No  maiden  is  wedded  without  his  sanction,  and  few  graves  are  closed 
without  his  comforting  assurances. 

'  The  Druid,'  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  would  have  deser^^ed  well  of  the 
world,  and  the  sporting  world  especially,  by  disdaining  all  such  flattery  and 
toadyism,  and  by  his  rigid  determination  to  paint  things  as  they  are,  rather 
than  as  seen  through  the  media  of  their  owners'  distorted  '  double  million 
'  magnifying  gas  microscopes  of  extra  power.'  In  his  preface  Mr.  Dixon  states 
the  difficulty  of  his  situation.     *  Xo  one  but  those,'  he  says,  '  who  have  been 

*  regularly  in  the  mill  can  tell  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  and  |winnow 
'  conflicting  opinions  given  by  men  of  mark  on  the  same  point,  and  to  put 

*  some  light  and  shade  into  the  history  of  flocks  and  herds,  w^hich  has  an 

*  iy^fallihle  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere  vain-glorious  invoice-lists  of  males  sold 
^  and  prizes  ii'on.''  Hence  he  says  (as  for  his  character'  sake  he  is  obliged  to 
be  conscientious)  he  '  writes  at  fearful  odds,  and  has,  virtually,  no  scope 
'  either  for  language  or  for  fancy,  and,  in  racing  phrase,  is  clearly  entitled  to 
'■  claim  an  allowance.' 

Although  the  volumes  are  ostensibly  concerned  with  '  Flocks  and  Herds,' 
there  is  a  thin  vein  of  sport  underlying  each  and  every  chapter,  so  that  the 
true  sportsman  hungering  and  thirsting  for  his  own  literature  will  here  find 
congenial  and  genial  refreshment.  Until  we  read  this  book  we  never  knew 
the  lowest  depth  to  which  a  real  good  race-horse  might  descend.  We  find 
that  The  Cure,  winner  of  the  Champagne,  and  second  in  the  Leger,  actually 
changed  hands  for  three  half-crowns !  It  is,  however,  with  hunting  that 
Mr.  Dixon  chiefly  concerns  himself  when  in  the  vein  for  sport,  and  we  very 
much  question  whether  so  much  reliable  information  concerning  Scotch 
sports  was  ever  before  brought  together  in  two  volumes.  At  least  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  pertains  to  sports  of  some  kind,  from  stag-stalking  and  fox- 
hunting down  to  otter-hunting,  and  'The  Druid'  is  equally  at  home  on  every 
topic.  As  a  sjiecimen  of  the  author's  style,  we  extract  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  dairy  : — 

'  The  Duchess's  dairy  is  across  the  road,  in  the  glade  beneath  the  castle.  The  bunch 

*  of  heather  in  tlie  grate,  and  Landseer's  Milkmaid  over  tlie  chimney  piece  of  the 
'  fcitling-room,  are  in  quiet  keeping  with  the  white  delf  bowls,  the  butter-pats  floating 
'  leisurely  round  the  water-lily  fountain,  and  the  rotatory  oak  churn  with  its  burnished 
'  brass  hoops.  A  flight  of  rustic  steps,  thick  with  honeysuckle,  leads  to  a  balcony  in 
'  the  steading.  There  are  stalls  below  for  twelve  half-Ayrshires,  with  what  look  like 
'  wine-bins  at  one  side  for  their  calves,  and  a  still  more  suggestive  milk-hoist  for  the 
'visitors.  Ribbon-borders  with  the  pale  pink  saponarium,  the  white  nemophylia,  the 
'  blue  salvia,  gardener's  garter,  and  the  never-failing  variegated  mint,  run  coyly  from 
'  the  castle  gardens  to  the  sea.  Fuchsias,  hollyhocks,  and  dwarf  dahlias  blend  with 
'  "  the  red,  red  rose  "  and  the  hardy  spray-sprinkled  green  of  the  buckthorn ;  and  we  hail 
'  the  presence  among  them  of  M'Alister  the  duke's  piper,  not  for  his  family  skill,  which 
'  falls  dead  on  English  ears,  but  because  he  is  the  only  Highlander,  save  two,  that  we 
'  have  met  in  full  costume  north  of  Inverness.* 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  well-known  reputation  of  the  author,  a  vast 
amount  of  erudition,  anecdote,  and  varied  information — the  whole  charmingly 
rendered — is  to  be  found  in  these  two  small  volumes,  which  we  can  confidentlyj 
and  with  pleasure  recommend  as  'an  abridgement  of  all  that  is  pleasant  iaj 

*  breeding.' 
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YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 

We  last  montti  alluded  briefly  to  the  Open  Schooner  Match  at  R}de,  in  which 
Lord  Londesborough's  Albertinc  arrived  first,  but  the  prize  waa  awarded  to 
the  second  vessel,  Mr.  Broadwood's  Witchcraft.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  talk  and  correspondence,  the  sporting 
papers  being  deluged  with  letters,  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  question,  from 
a  variety  of  authorities.  The  upshot  of  the  matter/however,  is  that  we  think 
Lord  Londesborough  has  been  rather  badly  used ;  for  if  a  Yacht  Club  Com- 
mittee form  fresh  rules  in  any  way  differin;:  from  the  recognized  code  by 
which  similar  matches  are  usually  governed,  such  additions  or  changes 
should  be  announced  to  every  one — especially  competitors — in  the  fullest 
manner  possible,  otherwise  endless  disputes  may  be  the  result. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  notice  that  of  the  two  ocean  matches — one  to 
Cherbourg  and  the  other  to  Gibraltar — the  first  was  a  walk  over  and  the 
second  was  postponed.  We  have  been  expecting  to  hear  that  the  Gibraltar 
race  is  arranged,  but  at  present  no  one  appears  anxious  to  join  in  the  100/. 
sweepstakes ;  and  now  that  the  season  is  all  but  over  we  suppose  the  race 
will  be  dropped,  as  most  of  the  yacht-owners  have  sailed  on  pleasure  trips, 
or  deserted  their  vessels  altogether  until  next  season.  Mr.  Maudslay's  Volante 
turned  up  at  the  Cornwall  Regatta,  and  all  but  won  a  fine  prize,  but  time  for 
tonnage  gave  it  to  the  Glance.  The  Intrigue  (Mr.  Edwards)  and  Gertrude 
(Mr.  Hayes)  also  sailed  for  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Cup,  which  fell  to  the 
former.  The  Christabel,  Niobe,  and  Elfin  were  entered  for  the  Dover  Regatta, 
and,  after  a  rather  slow  match,  Mr.  Kinnaird  took  the  prize  by  a  minute.  The 
Regatta  at  Scarborough  was  well  attended,  and  yachtsmen  abounded. 
Mr.  Tempest's  Surf  won  the  first  prize,  the  Alexandra  and  Cinderella  taking 
second  and  third  honours.  At  Itchen  Ferry  the  little  Octoroon  showed  her 
quality,  but  Captain  Chamberlayne's  Quiver  was  too  much  for  her,  and  finally 
won  by  several  minutes.  With  these  and  a  few  other  trifling  exceptions  the 
majority  of  the  yachts  have  finished  their  year's  work,  and  are  either  cruising 
about  or  dismantled,  waiting  for  next  year,  when  we  wish  them  as  "good 
sport  and  a  little  more  wind. 

One  of  the  most  famous  names  connected  with  the  Wingfield  Sculls  has 
passed  from  amongst  us  in  Mr.  A.  A.  Julius,  who  held  the  great  amateur 
trophy  on  three  occasions — 1832,  1834,  ^^*^  ^^^  following  year.  His  fondness 
for  the  river  on  which  he  had  gained  so  high  honours  was  preserved  to  the 
last,  and  quite  recently  we  had  often  noticed  him  taking  his  ease  in  a  skifi*, 
and  occasionally  plying  the  oar  with  a  skill  and  dexterity  whi:h  showed  he  had 
not  unlearned  the  lessons  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  hale  vigour  which  such 
men  display  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  the  wiseacres  who 
groan  over  the  injury  done  to  the  constitution  by  training.  Training,  for- 
sooth !  it  is  not  the  winding-up  that  does  the  damage,  but  the  sudden 
unwinding,  which  is  too  often  performed  in  anything  but  '  a  quiet  sort  of 
'  way.' 

Professional  matches  have  been  very  few  and  far  between  lately  on  the 
London  waters,  nothing  worthy  of  mention  having  taken  place  ;  but  the  lack 
of  sport  has  been  amply  atoned  for  by  amateurs,  who,  despite  the  counter 
attractions  of  the  stubble,  have,  both  in  London  and  further  a-field,  kept  the 
ball  rolling  with  praiseworthy  industry.  A  principal  feature  since  our  last 
was  the  metropolitan  race  for  junior  eights  for  ail  the  gentlemen  amateur 
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clubs  of  London.  This  brought  together  seven  boats — the  London,  Twicken- 
ham, Thames,  West  London,  Phoenix,  North  London,  and  Ariel.  These  we 
have  endeavoured  to  put  down  in  the  order  of  merit,  though  no  doubt  some 
of  the  tail-end  might  object  to  their  position  on  the  list ;  but,  owing  to  the 
race  taking  place  so  late  in  the  season,  the  result  was  anything  but  a  criterion 
of  the  strength  of  the  clubs.  The  affair  originated  in  a  challenge  from  the 
West  London  to  the  London — Henley  men  barred  ;  but  the  London  Com- 
mittee prudently  declining  this,  a  junior  race  was  agreed  upon,  and  other 
clubs  invited  to  join.  At  the  close  of  the  trial  heats  the  London,  West 
London,  and  Phoenix  were  left  for  the  final,  and  from  their  style  of  going 
6  to  4  was  freely  taken  about  placing  them  in  this  order ;  but  the  race  upset 
this  apparent  '  moral,'  the  Thames  getting  second  place  easily  at  the  finish. 
At  the  start  the  West  London  took  a  decided  lead,  and  were  going  well  away, 
when,  opposite  Simmons's,  their  coxswain  took  them  too'near  Surrey,  and  the 
others,  thus  catching  them,  went  away,  London  taking  first  place  after  a  short 
distance,  Thames  second.  The  Thames  men  were  a  strong  lot,  but  their 
rowing  was  rough  and  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Wandsworth  division, 
though  well  in  their  rear,  with  no  hope  of  catching  them,  were  a  strange 
contrast  in  point  of  style,  rowing  with  admirable  regularity  and  in  good  form. 
The  winners  were  decidedly  the  pick  of  the  basket,  and  many  of  them  will, 
no  doubt,  appear  to  advantage  in  regattas  next  season.  We  have  no  space 
to  criticise  the  remaining  crews,  of  whom  Twickenham  were  the  best.  The 
Metropolitan  pair-oared  race  was  for  one  senior  and  one  junior,  and  obtained 
eight  entries.  In  the  first  heat  Willis  and  Graham  (L.R.C.)  had  an  esLsy 
journey,  Piadmall  and  Catty  (Th.Pi.C.)  taking  second  place,  after  half  a  mile 
rowing  in  capital  form,  though  with  little  power.  The  second  heat  was  won 
by  Fenner  and  Stinton  (L.K.C),  Bowyer  and  Pattison  (Tw.R.C.)  being 
second.  An  Ariel  and  a  West  London  pair  also  started,  but  the  latter  were 
placed  hors  de  combat  soon  after  the  start,  being  fouled  by  the  Londoners, 
though  quite  unintentionally.  In  the  final  heat  (rowed  down)  the  issue  was 
left  to  the  two  London  pairs,  who,  after  a  series  of  changes  enough  to  puzzle 
a  calculating-machine,  were  dead  level  at  the  steamboat  pier ;  and  here  it 
looked  Wilhs's  race,  but,  fouling  a  barge  just  at  the  finish,  Stinton  and  Fenner 
came  in  first,  WiUis  second,  Twickenham  third,  and  Eadmall  last,  after  one 
of  the  finest  races  ever  seen.  The  winners  having  a  few  days  previously 
landed  a  race  of  similar  conditions  in  the  London  Rowing  Club  were  great 
'  pots ;'  but,  as  we  have  shown,  the  saucepan  all  but  '  boiled  over.' 

Coastwise  and  throughout  the  provinces  regattas  have  been  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule,  so  much  so,  that  in  several  instances  the  fixtures 
clashed.  At  Hastings,  the  Happy  Return  crew,  consisting  of  Griggs,  the 
Southcoast  champion,  W.  H.  Mason,  and  two  others  won  the  fours  and  scull- 
ing races ;  and  at  Broadstairs,  fixed  for  the  same  day,  the  weather  was  so  rough 
as  to  interfere  sadly  with  any  attempts  at  rowing.  The  Deerfoot  won  the 
chief  amateur  prize,  owing  as  much  to  the  superiority  of  the  boat  as  to  any 
merit  of  the  oarsmen.  The  Cork  Harbour  Rowing  Club  Regatta  did  not  on 
this  occasion  succeed  in  getting  an  English  crew  to  row,  but  nevertheless 
managed  to  have  a  couple  of  days'  good  sport.  The  Lee  Rowing  Club  (Ire- 
land) won  the  chief  prize  on  the  first  day,  but  retired  from  the  second  day's 
race,  which  was  for  a  splendid  prize  of  plate  value  85/.  So  handsome  a  trophy 
must  weU  repay  the  trouble  of  a  trij)  across  the  Channel ;  and  we  hope  next 
year,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  see  the  London  river  well  represented  at  Cork, 
where  the  authorities  do  all  in  their  power  to  give  visitors  a  pleasant  recol- 
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lection  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Apropos  of  recollections,  anyouo 
who  has  ever  rowed  on  it  must  have  anything  but  pleasant  memories  anent 
the  Lea  river  (Middlesex),  which  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  piece  of  water  in 
its  way,  but  eminently|ill  adapted  for  rowing  iu  any  craft  longer  than  a  dingey, 
the  turns  and  curves  being  sharp  and  fretpient,  and  demanding  less  attention 
to  the  oars  than  the  rudder.  Still  the  enterprising  inhabitants  get  up  a  re- 
gatta in  which  the  Phcenix  Club,  who  have  also  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
at  Harry  h^alter's,  took  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  Wo  are  unable  to  .say  how 
many  races  were  arranged  for  the  afternoon's  sport,  but  it  was  something  over 
a  'baker's  dozen  ;'  and  what  with  protests  and  other  sportive  amenities,  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  before  the  proceedings  were  over.  Without 
wishing  to  throw  a  damper  on  the  sporting  proclivities  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Lea,  we  might  suggest  that  a  reconstruction  of  their  programme  would  next 
year  be  advisable.  The  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Kingsdowu,  was,  as  usual,  a  good 
regatta.  The  Happy  Pveturn  of  Brighton  won  the  chief  event.  There  were 
a  variety  of  races,  but  the  most  interesting  match  was  for  eight-oared  service 
galleys,  the  boats  actually  used  for  going  off  to  ships  in  the  Downs.  These 
are  naturally  heavy  craft,  and  the  rowing  to  match,  but  though  less  finished 
than  the  stroke  set  by  Fenner  or  Forster,  it  is  a  grand  display  of  muscular 
power.  At  Evesham,  on  the  Avon,  there  was  a  successful  little  regatta,  in 
which  the  Worcester  JSTil  Desperandums  and  the  Warwick  men  showed  to 
advantage.  Being  managed  by  Stephen  Salter  it  of  course  went  off  admirably. 
Going  further  north,  the  Talkin  Tarn  Regatta  showed  some  really  good  sport, 
Cooper,  J.  H.  Clasper,  Percy,  Wilson,  Strong,  Matfin,  and  several  other  well- 
known  men  putting  in  an  appearance.  Of  course  Cooper  won  the  chief  scull- 
ing prize.  Handicap  sculling  matches,  though  some  southern  authorities  have 
ridiculed  them,  are  much  in  vogue  among  the  north  country  division,  and 
there  were  no  less  than  two  sculling  handicaps,  which  afforded  great  sport. 
Margate  Regatta,  which  clashed  with  Shoreham,  obtained  very  good  entries, 
the  Brothers,  of  Hastings,  winning  the  fours  in  the  absence  of  the  Brighton 
men.  Here,  as  at  several  coast  regattas,  swimming  matches  were  introduced  ; 
and  though  we  do  not  see  their  connection  with  the  sports  of  the  day,  any 
encouragement  of  this  useful  sport  must  always  be  most  desirable.  At  Shore- 
ham  the  proceedings  were  to  have  been  enlivened  with  a  race  in  outriggers 
for  amateurs,  and  the  committee  had  obtained  three  entries  from  London, 
two  of  whom  put  in  an  appearance,  as  well  as  sundry  local  talent.  The  Lon- 
doners, on  learning  the  entries,  very  naturally  objected  to  Griggs,  the  well- 
known  salt-water  oarsman,  being  considered  an  amateur,  as  he  had  rowed 
Hoare  a  match  for  money  as  well  as  taken  part  in  several  open  races.  They 
offered  to  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  any  sporting  paper,  but  the 
committee  declined,  and,  after  enunciating  several  ridiculous  dogmas  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  any  known  rules  of  boating,  adhered  to  their  deci- 
sion. The  London  men  therefore  withdrew,  and  only  two  outriggers  started, 
a  third  competitorgoing  to  the  post  in  a  skiff ;  but  the  conditions  being  three 
to  start  or  no  race,  the  prize  was  withheld.  We  have  from  time  to  time  had 
occasion  to  remark  ujDon  the  absurd  ignorance  and  obstinacy  displayed  by 
provincial  regatta  committees  on  various  points, — none  more  frequently  than 
the  definition  of  an  amateur ;  for  if,  as  the  Shoreham  wiseacres  assert,  Griggs 
is  an  amateur  because  he  does  not  get  his  living  on  the  water,  why  not  Cham- 
bers, Kelley,  Drewitt,  and,  in  fact,  all  our  professional  cracks  ?  Li  fact,  the 
question  becomes  who  is  not  amateur  rather  than  who  is !  But  kicking  against 
the  pricks  is  proverbially  useless,  except  in  the  interests  of  the  bootmaker, 
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SO  we  should  parody  Mr,  runch's  advice  to  those  about  to  marry,  and  say  to 
Londoners  intending  to  row  at  Shoreham — Don't.  Rather  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful that  there  are  places  nearer  home  where  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  is  still 
the  order  of  the  day.  At  Dover  the  Happy  Return  again  won  the  Fours, 
and  the  usual  series  of  races  combined  to  make  a  pleasant  programme.  The 
Tyne  Amateur  Regatta  at  Newcastle  brought  out  several  of  the  young  blood 
of  the  locality^  and  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  produced  a  capital  race.  It  was 
won,  after  a  foul,  by  the  Tyne  amateurs,  -who  also  took  the  Senior  Sculls, 
pairs,  and  Junior  Fours.  The  Clydesdale  Amateur  Regatta  offered  magnifi- 
cent prizes— I ooZ.  cup  for  fours,  and  the  other  races  vrere  equally  liberally 
provided  for.  The  chief  race  of  the  day,  however,  did  not  fill,  and  the  Phoenix 
Club  (holders)  rowed  over  for  the  Champion  Cup,  which  was  withheld  from 
them  on  the  ground  of  its  being  no  race.  "We  do  not  know  whether  the  com- 
mittee or  the  rules  are  to  blame  for  this  injustice ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
sooner  they  are  altered  the  better,  as  no  crew  will  practise  if  the  prize  is  to  be 
"withheld  because  no  one  else  enters.  The  efiect  would  be  to  deter  men  from 
attaining  any  great  efficiency,  as  the  better  they  become  the  more  they  are 
feared,  and  opponents  thus  become  scarcer.  At  Henley  crews  frequently  row 
over  for  the  Visitors'  and  Ladies'  Plate,  and  at  Barnes  the  London  Rowing 
Club  rowed  over  for  the  chief  prize  of  the  day  ;  so  there  is  plenty  of  prece- 
dent, and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  i3rovincials  are  so  often  anxious  to 
depart  from  instead  of  adhering  to,  the  customs  of  well-qualified  authorities. 

We  learn  by  recent  advices  from  Sydney  that  Green,  who  rowed  Chambers 
on  the  Thames,  and  was  to  have  returned  to  row  Kelley,  but  thought  better 
of  it,  has  found  ^his  match  v/ithout  the  trouble  of  a  voyage  to  England. 
Hickey,  a  local  celebrity,  had  been  induced  to  row  him  by  Green  staking  icoZ. 
to  70?.  It  was  considered  a  good  thing  for  Green,  whose  friends  laid  over 
2  to  I,  and  at  the  start  he  got  a  good  lead,  but  at  half  a  mile  Hickey  drew 
up,  and  Green  boring  him,  a  foul  occurred,  after  which  Hickey  went  right 
away,  and  won  anyhow.  Green  is  a  wonderful  starter,  but  his  wool  is  of  the 
worst,  and  we  trust  after  this  to  hear  no  more  nonsense  about  his  coming  to 
England  to  row  our  great  men.  If  Kelley  or  Chambers  want  a  match  they  had 
better  accept  the  Yankee  Champion's  invitation,  and  row  Hamill  the  American 
on  the  Yarra  Yarra,  Ilamill  has  already  challenged  Kelley  to  row  for  5000 
dollars,  and  offers  500  for  ei;penses  :  but  we  doubt  if  the  redoubtable  Harry 
will  feel  disposed  to  go  so  far  in  search  of  fresh  laurels.  We  hope  Hamill 
may  be  disposed  to  visit  us,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  English  and 
American  interests  competing  between  Putney  and  Mortlake.  Such  a  match 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  sportsmen,  and  almost  eclipse  the  great 
tournay  between  Sayers  and  Heenan, 

The  various  Thames  Clubs  have  had  several  interesting  races  during  the 
past  month.  The  West  London  showed  some  excellent  sculling  among 
juniors,  which  was  won  easily  by  A.  Mares,  The  North  London,  Ariel, 
Corsair,  and  other  Clubs  have  also  had  several  good  races. 

Several  watermen's  races  are  in  progress.  Kilsby  and  Barrett  are  both 
well  known  men,  and  should  be  well  together  at  the  finish,  but  we  expect  to 
see  the  Londoner  ahead.  Cannon  and  Hoare  are  also  matched,  Hoare  being 
looked  after  by  the  clever  Barnes  division  ;  but  the  below-bridge  man,  if  well, 
will  be  one  too  many  for  them  on  this  occasion.  Joe  Sadler,  of  Putney,  has 
challenged  Cook,  of  Oxford,  but  the  latter  declines,  though  he  announces  his 
readiness  to  row  either  Pleath,  Wise,  or  Hammertou.  We  exj^ect  one  of  the 
three  (probably  Heath)  will  accept,  and  a  good  race  may  be  expected. 
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Of  course  September,  ISd"),  will  always  be  an  epoch  in  rrcnch  Sporting 
history.  Gladiateur'a  Derby  was  a  strong  point,  but  I  really  beliovo  that 
Gladiateur's  Leger  has  given  even  more  satisfaction.  It  was  a  great  triumph, 
and  England  would  havo  forgiven  her  sporting  sister  any  amount  of  eelf-satis- 
faction,  even  if  it  liad  been  displayed  in  an  aggressive  way  ;  but  France  has 
not  only  outdone  England  in  racing,  but  has  equalled  her  in  courtesy.  No 
word  of  indecent  boa.'jtiiig  was  uttered  in  I'aris ;  the  Press  and  the  Sporting 
Public  alike  received  their  victory  with  a  genteel  apathy.  The  ill-advised 
objection  of  your  Mr.  Graham  caused,  however,  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
in  society.  1  he  idea  that  any  gentleman  in  the  social  position  of  Count  de 
Lagrange  should  react  the  old  hunniiijf  Kein  business,  was  at  once  repudiated 
as  an  utter  absurdity.  Paris  can  believe  in  a  man  being  never  so  wicked, 
but  is  strangely  sceptical  about  his  being  foolish  ;  but  I  must  add  that  it  is 
generally  thought  here  that  the  correct  answer  to  the  extreme  and  most 
proper  politeness  of  the  Jockey  Club  would  have  been  a  letter  from  the  owner 
of  the  grand  winner  of  '  t'Leger '  of  18G5,  insisting  on  his  horse's  mouth  being 
examined  then  and  there,  by  the  best  judges  to  be  found.  I  was  not  aware 
till  lately  that  the  Running  Rein  game  had  been  played  on  the  French  Turf; 
but  I  find  that  the  moral  and  actual,  if  not  legal,  detection  of  such  a  trick 
was  the  cause  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  partial  retirement  in  disgust  from 
the  racing  world  of  France.  There  was  a  long  action  at  law  ;  but  Lord  Henry 
could  not  even,  as  I  learn,  get  the  sati.«-faction  of  a  detection  clear  enough  to 
compel  a  verdict  [reclaiming  the  truth.  I  have,  however,  spoken  to  a  gentle- 
man who  knows  that  the  horse  in  question  was  a  substituted  animal  years 
older  than  those  he  ran  against ;  and  that  he  was  killed,  buried,  and  then 
taken  up,  and  the  portions  of  him  hkely  to  lead  to  detection  consumed  in  a 
furnace ! 

We  have  commenced  our  Autumn  Meetings  :  Chantilly  welcomed  us  first ; 
but  it  was  a  poor  day  s  sport — 140?.  and  loO/.  are  not  enough  money  for  two- 
year  old  stakes,  which  should  equal  the  early  struggles  of  the  Newmarket 
October  Meetings.  Baron  Niviere's  Stilton,  by  Fitz-Gladiateur,  was  a  great 
pot  for  one  of  the  '  Criteriums  ;'  but  Stilton  was  not  the  '  cheese  '  on  that 
particular  Sunday,  and  Czar,  belonging  to  Jennings,  the  late  trainer  of  the 
De  Morny  stud,  beat  him  easily.  I  have  never  seen  !Mr.  Jennings  in  greater 
force  than  after  landing  that  race.  He  jammed  his  hat  on  to  the  very  back 
of  his  head,  contradicted  everybody  all  round,  delivered  bits  of  his  mind  to 
several  bystanders,  and  made  himself  generally  agreeable.  I  can  tell  you  an 
original  anecdote  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  the  Czar  (according  to  the  *  Almanach 

*  de  Gotha,'  I  should  have  reversed  that  decision,  I  am  aware,  and  said  Czar 
fii*st,  and  Jennings  second,  but  I  refer  only  to  a  horse).  When  that  colt  was 
very  young  indeed,  the  late  Due  de  Morny  (a  rare  judge  of  a  young  one)  went 
round  his  stud  with  his  trainer.     *  We've  horses  enough  here  to  break  the 

*  Bank  of  France,'  remarks  the  trainer.     *  If  I  was  you  I  would  get  rid  of 

*  some.'  '  Oh,  never  mind  that ;  I  dare  say  we  can  tide  on,'  says  the  owner, 
and  adds,  '  they  are  a  nice  lot.'     '  Some  of  them,  but  not  all,'  says  Jennings  ; 

*  there's  one,  for  instance,  that  I  would  get  rid  of,  if  I  shot  him.'     *  The  best- 

*  looking  colt  in  the  stables,'  says  the  Duke,  *  barring  his  hocks.'  '  Umph,' 
says  Jennings.  When  the  stud  was  sold,  Jennings'  judgment  was  so  confirmed 
by  the  public  that  nobody  would  bid  more  than  a  few  thousand  francs  ;  and, 
rather  than  see  the  colt  thrown  away,  Jennings  bought  him  himself  for,  I 
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think,  5007.,  and  won  the  '  Criterium/  to  start  with.  Count  cle  Lagrange, 
radiant  in  a  red  and  blue  tie,  and  looking  all  over  like  a  winner,  was  present, 
but  for  that  day  only  we  did  not  see  the  old  Chesterfield  colours  first  past 
the  post.  The  race  for  the  Prix  de  Chantilly,  for  which  the  St.  Leger  winner 
was  entered,  as  well  as  '  Tilly  de  I'Airy,'  ended  in  a  match  between  Goiitran? 
our  Derby  winner,  and  Quaker,  a  very  improving  animal,  though  defeated  last 
year  at  Ascot  and  Newmarket,  the  pair  galloping  away  from  the  others,  Am- 
bassadeur,  and  Tourmalet,  whom  they  have  run  off  his  legs  and  have  mis- 
managed since  he  was  a  colt.  There  was  little  fun  at  the  First  Autumn 
Meeting.  The  monde  was  at  Deauvillc  and  Trouville,  and  the  demi-monde  at 
Baden,  so  were  we  dull  and  almost  respectable.  Mr,  Mackenzie  Greaves  was 
present,  en  amateur  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  not  quite  grille  by 
his  recent  labours  at  the  Baden-Baden  Meetings.  How  many  miles  he  rode 
under  a  tropical  sun,  to  insure  the  starters  at  Baden  a  fair  stage  and  no 
favour,  nobody  knows  but  himself,  and  he  won't  say.  Not  only  Baden-Baden, 
but  the  whole  Continental  Turf,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  good  sports- 
man. Chantilly  is  not  an  inhospitable  place.  I  usually  find  offers  of  dinners, 
beds,  shooting,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  whenever  I  assist  at  a  meeting  on 
that  pretty  and  picturesque  course.  They  keep  us  a  little  long  on  the  grid- 
iron before  they  start  us  from  the  Chantilly  Station  ;  but  perhaps  they  have 
a  reason  for  it,  and  it  is  better  certainly  to  be  grilled  au  propre  jus,  than  to 
be  knocked  into  the  middle  of  next  week  by  an  express  train  from  Calais. 

Then  last  Sunday  we  had  the  First  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Bois.  I  confess 
I]  do  like  these  meetings,  which  entail  no  railway  travelling  (I  think  short 
railway  journeys  are  only  hurried  anticipations  of  purgatory),  before  assisting 
at  which  you  can  breakfast  quietly  with  a  friend  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Madeleine, 
let  us  say,  and  then  smoke  your  way  quietly  to  that  i^retty  course.  You  can 
see  the  races,  too,  at  the  Bois ;  and  if  you  have  had  '  information,'  have 

'  popped  it  on,'  as  poor  S used  to  say,  and  see  your  horse  coming  in 

alone,  a  race  is  a  pretty  sight,  even  on  a  Sunday,  as  I  ventured  yesterday  to 
observe  to  the  Reverend  Ehadamanthus  Roarer,  who  had  sneaked  down  into 
the  Bois,  and  was  discounting  his  Monday.  And  here  I  must  declare  once 
for  all  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  in  future  in  '  Baily '  that  list  of  dis- 
tinguished English  company  attending  the  Paris  races  on  the  S — day  (why 
don't  they  call  them  Sabbath  meetings,  and  then  they  would  puzzle  the  outer 
world  both  as  to  the  day  and  the  design).  I  cannot  send  the  names  of  my 
friends  and  your  constant  readers,  if  the  Reverend  Roarer  takes  in  '  Baily ' 
expressly  to  read  the  list,  and  send  it  to  his  Bishop,  who  then  denounces  the 
Sabbath-breakers  to  their  constituencies.  All  the  while,  too,  the  informer 
comes  over  to  Paris,  and  contrives  to  see  the  races  for  nothing  from  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  But  then  you  see,  my  brethren,  he  has  kept  off  the  course, 
which  alters  the  iniquity ;  he  has  also  paid  nothing,  and  so  has  not  '  coutri- 
'  buted  to  the  continuation  of  crime.' 

Sunday's  races  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  weather,  the 
heat  being  like  July,  by  the  gaudiness  of  the  few  good  toilettes  present,  by  the 
appearance  of  Mdme.  Galifet  without  crinohne,  by  the  absence  of  the  demi- 
monde, still  away  on  leave,  andj  by  the  reappearance  of  Gladiateur,  who,  as 
you  know,  put  the  500/.  of  the  Prix  du  Prince  Imperial  to  the  credit  of  the 
lucky  Count,  who,  it  was  stated  in  the  Stand,  has  this  year  won  36,000?.  in 
stakes  and  3,ooo,oooirancs  in  bets.  He  looked  like  it,  certainly,  as  he  walked 
round  the  inclosure  on  Sunday  at  the  head  of  his  great  horse,  who,  by  the 
way,  seemed  to  me  to  have  done  quite  as  much  work  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
I  even  thought  galloped  short  and  was  not  quite  in  Grand  Prix  form  ;  he  gal- 
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loped  poor  Vertugadin  to  death  though,  and  could  have  beaten  that  really 
good  horse  a  milo  !     They  bet  even  on  the  course  on  Sunday  that  the  *  flyer ' 
would  run  in  the  Cambridgeshire.     I  should  tell  you  that  everybody  praised 
Count  de  Lagrange  for  running  (Iladiatour  for  this  prize,  for  which  ho  had  an 
excellent  chance  with  his  second  string,  Le  Mandarin.  The  Count  was  anxious 
to  show  Paris  the  St.  Leger  crack,  and  also  to  compliment  the  youthful  goil- 
father  of  the  stake.    Before  the  race,  ho  went  round  and  examined  every  inch 
of  the  course,  which,  tlianks  to  a  system  of  watering  at  night,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Greaves,  is  covered  with  herbage  and  was  very  good  going,  the 
horses  indenting  the  ground  although  there  has  been  no  rain  since  August. 
Mr.  Greaves  has  also  added  another  improvement  to  the  many  scored  for 
him — he  has  relaid  the  turf  of  a  large  part  of  the  course,  laying  it,  too,  over  a 
deep  substratum  of  gravel  brought  from  a  distance,  and  will  open,    next 
spring,  to  the  public  a  new  '  piste  '  in  perfect  order.     There  was  no  incident 
at  Sunday's  races.     For  reasons  already  told  1  can  give  you  no  names  of  thoso 
'  observed  '  in  the  tribune,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  counted  four  English 
diplomatists,  tv*ro  Guardsmen,  four  ]\I.r.'s  backers  of  horses,  our  own  inter- 
national layer,  who  comes  backwards  and  forwards  as  regular  as  the  mail-boat, 
a  very  old  book-maker,  dating  from  the  days  of  '  Grey  Diomed  '  (with  a  brow  n 
silk  veil,  which  fashion  being  new  here  attracted  mucli  attention),   whom 
everybody  said  was  dead,  and  '  evens'  were  taken  that  it  was  a  body  and  not 
a  spirit — all  the  French  Jockey  Club,  Isabelle,  all  silver  saddles,  bridles,  bits, 
spurs,  and  stirrups,  several  own  '  prophets,'  and  then  all  are  told. 

Next  Sunda}-,  when  you  are  reading  '  Ijaily  '  after  morning  church,  we  shall 
be  seeing  our  Ca?sarewitch  disputed.  It  will  be  a  good  meeting,  as  then 
France  will  be  back  in  Paris.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Grand  Prix  which 
bids  fair,  from  the  date  at  which  it  is  disputed,  cannot  be  postponed  till  one 
of  our  Autumn  Meetings  !  Then  we  might  really  hope  to  see  a  struggle 
between  the  best-tried  race-horses  of  the  season  in  England  and  France.  Is 
it  impossible  ? 

I  should  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  Spa  has  had  a  great  Steeple-chase 
jMeeting,  and  is  also  about  to  start  a  pack  of  foxhounds  (we  will  call  them  fox- 
hounds), under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Riddel,  well  known  in  the  princi- 
pality.    (I  quote  the  name  and  character  from  a  Belgian  paper.)     1'he  Grand 
Steeple-chase,  worth  about  550?.,  was  won  by  Sj)atchcock,  beating  Magenta 
who  is  a  continental  '  lottery '  in  a  hmited  form.     There  was  another  race, 
worth  about  a  '  century/  which  Piggy-Wiggy — how  can  any  one  call  a  decent 
horse  by  such  a  name,  and  so  reduce  him  to  the  gutter.?^ — won,  and  then  all 
was  over  except  the  shouting,  which  is  not  permitted  by  the  police.     jM.  de  St. 
Germain  got  an  '  imperial  crowner,'  and  is,  I  fear,  much  hurt ;  indeed  I  was 
told  at  the  Jockey  Club  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Do  you  know 
Spa  ?   It  is  a  jolly  little  town,  from  which  you  can  ride  with  the  young  lady  of 
your  affections,  take  your  own  or'your  friend's  wife  to  see  caves,  and  lunch  on 
'  potage  a  la  bisque,'  punt  for  twelve  consecutive  hours,  and  otherwise  mis- 
conduct and  enjoy  yourself  on  a  mild  scale.    There  is  a  country  in  which  you 
might  really  hunt,  and  fences  which  it  will  take  a  hunter  to  negotiate  ;  so  let 
us  aU  wish  success  and  good  sport  to  the  new  Belgian  M.  F.  H.,  Mr.  Riddel  of 
Wales.     I  dare  say  I  am  wrong,  but  I  really  do  believe  that  a  gallop  even  after 
'  currant  jelly '  dogs,  or  a  catholic  pack  hunting  anything  from  a  hare  to  a 
goat,  is  more  healthy,  and  perhaps  even  more  remunerative,  than  constantly 
beating  time  with  your  money  to  the  monotonous  refrain  of  '  Le  jeu  est  fait !' 
'  Rien  ne  va  plus,'  '  Rouge  perd  et  couleur.'     (Then  comes  an  unpleasant 
chnking  as  of  wood  scraping  in  metal.    When  you  hear  this  be  sure  you  are 
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not  a  gainer  bj-  the  last  speculation.)  If  j'ou  like  the  milder  amusements  you 
may  dance  at  Spa,  till,  like  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  '  German  Popular 
Tales,'  you  dance  not  only  out  of  your  clothes,  but  out  of  your  life. 

Of  course  we  are  theatricalh^  dull  here  when  the  temperature  is  1,000,  more 
or  less,  in  the  shade  ;  yet  the  heat  does  not  prevent  our  own  Charles  Mathews 
from  drawing  good  houses,  and  French  audiences  unwillingly,  yet  forcibly, 
admit  that  the  conception  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  their  own  artist.  Charles  Mathews  is,  you  see,  a  gentleman,  and  Sir  Cold- 
cream  (as  they  call  him  here)  was  intended  for  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  one,  but  there  the  difficulty  arose.  Somehow  Paris  has  the  piece  but  not 
the  man.  The  'Biclie  au  Bois  '  continues  to  attract  large  and  exhausted 
audiences  ;  it  is  so  improper  that  all  the  *  very  good  people ' — your  Low 
Church  missionaries  and  High  Church  newly-elected  M.P.'s — are  going  to  see 
it,  that  they  may  warn  off  their  neighbours  from  the  path  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  written  that  quotation  from  '  Saint  Theresa ' — 

'  Falloit  pas  qu'y  aille.' 

The  '  Biche  au  Bois  '  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  economical  performance 
ever  remembered  in  Paris.  Where  the  characters  don't  wear  clothes,  of  course 
the  dressers'  charges  are  diminished  ;  and  this  pleases  your  director.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  idea  is  spreading :  we  have  now  the  '  Deluge,'  and  *  Paradise 
*  Lost,'  in  which,  I  need  not  tell  the  classical  and  intelligent  reader  of  'Baily 
that  clothing  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  stables.  '  My  dear,'  said  a  lady  to 
her  husband,  a  few  nights  ago,  '  really  if  Venus  takes  anything  else  off,  I  must 

'  leave  the  house.'     '  I'm  d d   tired,'   replied   that  boor,   '  and  wish  sho 

'  would,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.'  *  Les  Deux  Sceurs  '  is  not  so  inde- 
cent as  immoral, — there  it  is  pre-eminent !  The  whole  Decalogue  is  violated 
in  three  acts,  at  the  end  of  which  injured  husband  shoots  lover,  and  wife  falls 
across  the  two  bodies.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  written  a  fourth  act,  but  found 
he  had  killed  all  his  dram.  'pers.  in  the  third.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  carry 
on  the  fourth  act  by  the  executors  of  the  deceased  characters. 

The  Davenport  Brothers  and  Co  (limited)  are  still  here,  doing  themselves 
up  in  unpleasant  knots  for  the  amusement  of  a  Si3arse  and  unbelieving  audi- 
ence.    I  wish  that  I  could  sing  to  them — 

'  The  last  tie  is  broken  that  binds  me  to  thee,' 
and  that  they  would  go  away  with  their  absurd  deceptions  to  pastures  as 
new  as  they  like,  if  they  are  only  far  away  from  Paris.  We  have  jugglers 
enough  here  already.  They  have  lately,  however,  cut  their  own  throats— the 
Devonshire — Davenport — Cousins — Brothers — how  do  you  call  them.? — for 
they  charged  thirty  francs  for  a  ticket.  Of  course  they  desired  to  exclude 
the  French  from  the  seances.  Thirty  francs  !  why,  it  is  almost  a  'dot'  for  a 
younger  daughter.  You  are  going  to  have  another  French  actress,  mats  de  la 
premiere  force,  in  London  this  winter,  Madlle.  Duverger,  who  has  grotte  a 
Russian  without  finding  a  Tartar  (whatever  he  may  have  done),  is  going  ,to 
appear  on  the  English  stage  with  all  her  diamonds.  '  These  are  my  children/ 
says  this  clever  Spartan,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  Bohemian,  and  with  the 
additional  lustre  of  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Watts  Phillips. 

I  shall  terminate  my  paper  with  some  sad  allusions.  The  French  Sporting 
Papers  spoke  of  the  death  of  Lord  Strathmore  in  graceful  terms  ;  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  English  celebrities  who  came  over  here  to  catch  the  judge's 
eye  in  international  steeple-chases.  I  remember  it  well ;  IMr.  Carpenter  was 
here,  too,  and  they  would  call  him  *  My  Lord.'  '  Well,'  said  Mr.  Carpenter, 
'it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  Lord.'     '  Better  thing  to  look  like  one,  Jem,'  re- 
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plied  the  owner  cf  St.  Leger.  Later,  Lord  Stratliraore  appeared  here  \vith 
that  brilliant  deception  Saccharometer ;  and  even  then,  before,  too,  his  defeat 
for  the  Grand  Prix,  I  thought  that  the  cheery  manner  and  almost  reckless  air 
which  had  charmed  us  so  long  in  long  draws  in  ])ad  days  in  the  'Shires,'  and 
supported  us  through  even  Newmarket  climate,  was  fading  away.  Tho  poor 
Due  de  Grammont  Caderousso  is  also  dying ;  he,  too,  will  leave  many  sorrow- 
ing friends  on  this  side  the  sea.  AVell,  I  am  a  Sportsman,  and  write,  as  I  feel, 
like  a  Sportsman  ;  and  when  1  look  back  to  the  thousands  of  times  at  which 
1  have  seen  the  English  nobleman,  calm  in  success,  and  even  laughing  at 
reverses,  and  then  recall  the  cool  pluck  of  the  French  Due,  who  was  smiling 
even  in  the  presence  of  fast-coming  fate,  I  salute  their  courage,  and  say,  '  Wo 
'  could  have  better  spared  better  men.' 
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The  Invoice. — Baden  Bits — Doncaster  Delineations — Lambourne  Lights — 

i\Ionthly  ;Mortality. 

SEPTEMBER  is  quite  the  holiday  month  of  the  year,  when  Belgravia 
washes  itself  in  Germany,  and  Bloomsbury  and  Stoke  Newington  in  the  waters 
of  Margate.  The  only  victims  to  the  general  feeling  of  enjoyment  have  been 
the  partridges,  and  a  few  Newspaper  Editors,  whom  stern  custom  tics  closer  to 
the  wheel  than  Ixion,  and  who  cannot  be  taught  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  '  Apollo  did  not  always  keep  his  bow  strung.'  Racing  men  have 
gone  their  circuit  as  usual,  endeavouring  to  profit  by  each  shining  hour,  and 
some  few  *  seven-to-fours '  actually  ventured  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  seek 
fresh  fields,  and  pastures  new  in  Switzerland.  Their  expectations  were,  how- 
ever, hardly  realised  ;  and  *  the  spirit '  of  Owen  Swift,  and  we  say  so  advisedly, 
was  far  more  valued  and  called  for  than  that  of  the  Alps,  which  Manfred 
addressed  in  words,  which  have  since  been  wedded  to  immortal  verse.  And 
we  fear  those  vast  solitudes  and  Alpine  valleys,  as  yet  strangers  to  offers  of 
'  laying  on  the  field,'  were  hardly  congenial  haunts  for  those,  who  for  months 
previous  had  been  living  in  a  Tower  of  Babel.  Hence  when  the  route  \vas 
leceived  from  Helvetia  and  the  Tyrol  for  Baden,  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
using  a  pencil,  and  recurring  to  the  use  of  their  native  tongue,  the  tents  were 
joyfully  struck,  and  the  mountains  cheerfully  abandoned  for  the  valleys.  Hap- 
pily the  enterprising  travellers  met  with  none  of  those  accidents  which  have 
thrown  such  a  gloom  over  Alpine  travelling  this  season.  But  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  a  most  miraculous  escape  from  destruction,  originating  entirely  in  his  love 
for  the  Drama,  which  is  well  known  in  the  theatrical  circles  of  the  Ring.  It 
would  seem  that  the  gentleman  in  question  is  passionately  fond  of  the  Opera  of 
'  Guillaume  Tell,'  and  happening  to  be  travelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  William  performed  '  the  apple  trick '  on  his  son,  his  enthusiasm  led  him 
to  visit  the  scene.  In  making  the  endeavour  to  eifect  his  object,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  personal  activity,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  his  alpenstock,  he  must  have  been  precipitated  down  a  crevasse  of  some 
hundred  feet.  From  being  a  Minister  of  Finance  at  Tattersall's,  and  having 
several  *  accounts '  with  him,  his  escape,  for  the  sake  of  the  sporting  world 
generally,  is  a  matter  for  no  small  congratulation  ;  and  a  member  of  The  Vic- 
toria Club,  when  the  intelligence  reached  him,  offered  fifty  pounds  for  the 
alpenstock,  which,  having  been  secured  for  a  local  Museum,  was  unobtainable. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  international  character  of  the  St.  Leger 
was  well  exemplified  by  the  constant  references  which  were  made  to  it  in  th? 
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Continental  papers  ;  and  at  Baden,  the  latest  edition  of  *  The  Glow-worm  ' 
with  the  betting  was  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  *  The  Times '  with  the  account 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding.  It  is  strange  that  this  best  of  London 
evening  papers  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  on  the  Continent,  although  it  has 
only  lately  been  revived  in  our  own  Metropolis.  And  we  ourselves  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  until  one  of  its  enterprising  proprietors  quoted,  for  our 
satisfaction,  at  Baden,  the  following  lines,  which  occur  in  the  Incantation  Scene 
in  '  Manfred  :' — 

'  When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  "  The  Glow-worm  "  on  the  grass, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass,' 

And  as  these  lines  were  penned  in  1816,  it  follows  the  date  of  '  Le  Petit 
Journal '  must  be  almost  coeval  with  that  of  the  Leviathan  one.  When  we 
were  told  that  the  messenger  of  our  Club  had  gone  on  his  holidays,  we  thought 
it  was  time  to  evacuate  London,  and  try  if  we  could  not  pick  up  some 
St.  Leger  cmmbs  '  under '  the  tables  of  Baden  Baden.  A  great  C.C.,  bent 
on  a  tour  to  Chamouni,  was  among  our  compagnons  de  'voyage,  as  well  as  several 
couples  whose  new  travelling-bags,  jewellery,  and  mutual  tendresse  spoke  visibly 
of  a  recent  visit  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  Then  there  was  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  clergymen,  in  wide-awake  hats,  bent  on  Alpine  rambles,  and 
undismayed  by  the  warnings  of  *  The  Times  '  as  to  the  danger  of  tempting 
Providence.  Of  French  sportsmen  also,  ready  to  do  homage  to  St.  Hubert, 
we  saw  plenty  as  we  journeyed  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg  ;  and  as  the  heat 
in  our  carriage  was  intense  enough  to  have  grilled  a  fowl,  we  felt  some  com- 
punction for  the  poor  fellows,  who  carried  a  fusil  far  heavier  than  our  old 
Brov/n  Bess,  a  knapsack  as  large  as  that  worn  by  a  guardsman  in  heavy 
marching  order,  with  a  net  attached  to  it  that  we  are  satisfied,  from  its  dimen- 
sions, could  have  held  a  shoal  of  herrings.  The  whole  to  conclude,  as  country 
play-bills  would  say,  with  a  pointer  as  fat  as  a  yearling,  and  which  dragged  its 
unfortunate  owner  about  like  a  blind  man  in  Regent  Street,  but  not,  we  are 
apprehensive,  with  the  same  remunerative  return.  Still  they  were  on  such  good 
terms  with  themselves,  that  we  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  their  equanimity  by 
enlarging  on  the  merits  of  the  Bishop  of  Bond  Street's  latest  edition  of 
Breech-loaders,  or  the  value  of  condition  in  dogs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 

Few  journeys  are  moi^e  barren  of  interest  than  that  on  the  great  Strasbourg 
line  of  railway ;  and,  to  render  it  at  all  endurable,  ample  supplies  of  books, 
papers,  cigars,  and  provisions  ought  to  be  laid  in.  A  pleasant  companion  is 
also  a  desideratum  :  we  do  not  want  a  fool,  or  a  dogmatic  individual,  but  a 
well-informed  man  of  the  world,  who  will  *  give  and  take '  in  the  arguments 
arising  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Our  own  vis-a-vis  woald  have  been  well 
enough,  but  for  a  ravenous  love  of  time-tables, — so  much  so,  that,  but  for  the 
initials  on  his  bag,  we  should  have  taken  him  for  *  The  Continental  Bradshaw,' 
as  he  would  persist  in  calling  out  the  name  of  every  station  at  which  we  stopped, 
and  the  distance  it  was  from  the  next  one.  Now,  in  a  run  from  London 
Bridge  to  Brighton  a  habit  of  this  kind  is  harmless  enough ;  but  in  a  fourteen- 
hours'  journey,  and  with  something  like  seventy  stoppages,  it  becomes  a  different 
matter ;  and  finding  remonstrances  useless,  we  allowed  him  to  resign  himself  to 
his  monomania,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

On  our  arrival,  in  reply  to  our  interrogatories  as  to  who  were  at  Baden,  we 
were  informed  the  chief  notorieties  were  Grimshaw  and  Count  Bismarck.  The 
precedence  being  given,  as  we  remarked  to  ourselves,  to  the  rider  of  the  Derby 
winner  over  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  ;  and,  strolling  into  the  Salle  de  Con- 
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versation  we  came  across  the  former,  who,  in  mufti,  was  seekincr  to  make  his 
way  to  the  tables  and  try  his  luck,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  and  Black  sea  which 
flows  round  that  building.     Although  he  had  only  been  four  and  twenty  hours 
in  the  Duchy,  with  the  proverbial  sharpness  of  Newmarket,   he  had    already 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  currency  question,  and  knew  that  eight  napoleons 
were  equivalent  to  ten  sovereigns,  and  probably  he  was  the  only  English  jockey 
who   ever  tempted   fortune  among   the   millions   who  have  played  at  Baden. 
Working  his  way  through  a  crowd,  as  he  would  if  he  had  been  on  Gladiateur 
in  a  large  field  of  horses,  he  *  took  up  his  position '  between  a  Russian  Prince 
and  the  wife  of  an  American  shoddy  merchant.      Some  of  the  English  made 
objections  to  the  piece  of  rag  which  was  tied  round  one  of  his  fingers,  and  which 
was  unprotected  by  a  glove ;  but  we  thought  he  was  as  honest  as  the  majority 
of  those  he  mingled  with,  and,  moreover,  reflected  that  those  fingers  had  been 
the  means  of  distributing  almost  as  much  money  within  a  twelvemonth  as  the 
hands  of  the  croupiers  of  the  bank.     With  a  coolness,  which  we  imagine,  has 
often  stood  him  in  need,  he  waited  until  he  considered  the  run  on  black  was 
exhausted,  and  mshed,  as  he  expressed  it,  *  on  our  colour,'  meaning  the  red  of 
Count  Lagrange,  and  the  same  luck  he  enjoyed  with  it  on  the  course  he  shared 
now.     In  his  identity  the  French  and  Germans  could  hardly  believe,  as  he  has 
been  elongated  several  feet  in  the  pictures  of  Gladiateur,  in  the  Boulevards  des 
Italiens,  and  made  to  appear  as  tall  as  a  Life  Guardsman.     Like  Custance,  he 
managed  to  travel  incognito,  and  both  bore  justice  to  the  charms  of  the  place, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  race-course.     Whether  the  latter  is  about  to  abandon 
the  pigskin  for  Doctors  Commons,  we  cannot  say,  but  from  his  proficiency  in 
ecclesiastical  law  we  should  think  the  idea  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  as, 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  so,  his  query  of  the  members  of  the  Ring,  as  well  as  of 
Grimshaw,  v/hether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  own  widow's  niece  re- 
mained unanswered.     The  racing  itself  was  excellent,  although  perhaps  rather 
slow  for  the  fast  school ;  who  however,  have  sufficient  opportunities  to  gratify 
their  tastes  for  heavy  betting,  not  to  gmdge  those  who  enjoy  horses  running,  as 
it  was   in   the  olden  time  at  Newmarket,  in  peace  and  quietness.      Every  year 
new  improvements  are  introduced  into  the  Stand ;  and  this  time  we  had  the 
telegraph  of  Mons.  Reizet,  which  was  so  much  liked  at  Paris,  brought  under 
our  notice.     Its  great  feature  is,  that  the  instant  a  jockey  is  weighed  his  number 
goes  up  on  three  diflPerent  boards,  so  that  there  is  no  crushing  and  mshing  to 
one  place  to  take  it  down,  but  eveiy  one  on  the  course  may  see  it  in  an  instant. 
And  the  same  measure  is  adopted  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  winner.    The 
Count  Lagrange  was  in  great  force,  with  a  string  as  long  as  Lord  Stamford's  ; 
and  althongh  Vertugadin  beat  Manderin  for  Le  Grand  Prix,  still  the  red  and 
blue  jacket  paid  its  expenses,  and  had  something  in  hand  to  back  Gladiateur 
with  for  Doncaster.     Of  the  ladies  of  Baden  we  will  say  no  more,  than  that 
one  portion,  which  was  proscribed  last  year,  seemed  determined  to  make  up 
for  the  edict  which  was  issued  against  them,  by  the  splendour  of  their  toilettes 
now,  which  they  have  not  the  good  sense  to  see  betrays  their  calling  as  much 
as  the  ribbons  of  a  recruiting-serjeant's  cap.     One  of  these  *  soiled  doves,'  as 
the  <  Saturday  Review  '  charitably  terms  them,  and  whose  name  is  identical  with 
the  heroine   of  Pizarro,  promenaded  every  race  evening  with  a  diflPerent  hat, 
fastened  up  with  diamonds  worth  some  three  thousand  pounds.  *  She  would  not 
do  that  in  the  Haymarket,  I  will  lay  a  hundred  to  eighty,'    remarked  one  of 
our  heaviest  betters ;  and  we  quite  coincided  with  him,  and  thought  how  tme 
was  the  adage  of  a  fool  and  his  money  being   soon  parted.     The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  we  believe,  it  is  usual  to  style  a  tyrant,  although  a  kinder-hearted  man,  it 
is  understood,  never  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Czars  ;  but  after  the  wanton  extra- 
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vagances  of  some  of  his  youthful  nobles,  here  and  elsewhere,  it  does  seem  a 
paternal  act  to  order  their  return  home,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  estates, 
for  otherwise  they  would  get  rid  of  them  without  that  formal  ceremony.  Among 
the  absurdities  indulged  in  during  our  stay,  was  the  present  of  a  watch  estimated 
at  two  thousand  guineas  to  one  lady,  and  a  ring  valued  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  another.  It  is  needless  to  add  the  recipients  were  not  in  a  position  to 
exhibit  them  in  any  other  society  save  their  own.  The  last  and  most  absurd 
order  we  shall  notice,  was  for  a  betting-book,  the  sides  of  which  were  to  be 
composed  of  precious  stones,  and  the  pencil  to  be  surmounted  with  a  black  pearl 
worth  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  gentleman,  for  whom  this  volume 
is  to  be  got  up,  is  a  Parisian,  and  it  is  needless  to  give  his  name,  for  the  first 
time  he  pulls  it  out  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  is  certain  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Gideon,  and  it  would  not  in  the  least  surprise  us  to 
see  it  one  afternoon  at  Albert  Gate,  a  lawful  prize  to  the  captor.  One  great 
charm  about  Baden  is  that  we  are  never  bored  to  do  anything.  If  we  want  to 
play,  we  can  do  so  ;  if  we  are  fond  of  music,  it  is  provided  for  us  free  of  expense 
and  of  the  best  order.  Do  we  want  to  bet  ? — At  the  first  table  to  the  right  ad- 
joining the  end  of  the  steps  of  the  Kursall,  the  stranger  Vv'ill  find  a  small  lot  of 
gentlemen  prepared  to  accommodate  him  with  the  odds  from  a  fiver  to  a  mon- 
key, providing  he  has  only  any  sort  of  reference  to  offer ;  and  when  Mr. 
Wctherby  gets  up  his  Grand  International  Race,  to  which,  being  run  on  a  week- 
day, no  Sabbatarian  constituencies  can  object  to  their  representatives  contributing, 
we  shall  have  a  greater  attendance  both  of  layers  and  backers,  many  preju- 
dices which  are  now  entertained  against  the  Meeting  in  the  Black  Forest  be  re- 
moved, and  Mr.  Wcih  be  appreciated  as  much  as  the  gentleman  who  has  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  our  countiymen  there  for  so  many  years.  In  the  Steeple- 
chase, run  on  ground  as  hard  as  Regent  Street,  German  vanity  was  again  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  a  German  horse  and  rider  in  front  all  the  way  ;  and  there  were 
people  ill-natured  enough  to  say  that  our  own  Captain  Tempest,  was  the  only 
one  that  attempted  to  go  near  the  favourite,  who  had  what  Lord  Frederick 
would  call  *  a  considerable  amount  of  assistance  '  aflPorded  him  during  the  race. 
The  flight  from  Baden  to  Doncaster  is  a  long  one,  still  It  is  worth  taking 
if  only  to  witness  the  strong  contrast  which  presents  itself  between  the  two 
grand  days  of  both  countries.  Here,  we  mean  at  Doncaster,  the  yellow  and 
red  postboys,  v/ith  firemen's  hats  and  riding-masters'  whips  must  give  way  to 
the  red  and  silver  buttoned  jacket  and  white  beavers  of  Yorkshire.  Here  no 
two-handed  drivers  of  stage-waggons  are  fell  in  with.  Drags  take  the  place 
ol  britschas,  and  instead  of  the  adjacent  fields  being  occupied  by  labourers, 
not  a  hind  is  to  be  found  in  them.  In  short,  for  one  week,  labour  is  aban- 
doned at  Doncaster,  except  at  the  railway  station,  where  the  traflSc  regulations 
are  models  of  their  kind,  and  carried  out  to  the  letter.  For  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  travelled  not  a  little  on  the  Continent,  and  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  great  French  and  German  lines,  and  whenever  there  has  been  a  hitch  or 
delay  in  the  arrangements,  we  have  invariably  sighed  for  Seymour  Clarke,  and 
prayed  he  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  the  whole  Continent,  and  that 
every  station-master  had  been  educated  at  King's  Cross.  Then  foreign  travel 
would  be  rendered  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  Great  Northern,  than  which 
nothing  better  is  to  be  desired  in  this  sublunary  world.  Doncaster  we  found 
as  full  as  could  be  expected  in  an  international  year,  with  an  anticipated 
objection.  Rumour  had  long  since  asserted  that  Mr.  Giaham,  the  owner  of 
Regalia,  intended  to  demand  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  Gladiateur  by  means 
of  his  own  dentists,  whose  arrival  in  the  town  was  telegraphed  to  London. 
The  wires  added  that  Doncaster  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement,  but  the 
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Mayor  considered  the  municipal  power  sufficient  to  preserve  order  without 
a))j>ealing  to  Sheffield  for  a  military  force.  Now  in  dealing  with  tlie 
Gladiateur  question,  we  admit  we  are  handling  a  very  delicate  subject ;  but 
having  lx*en  always  in  the  habit  of  sj>caking  our  minds  pretty  freely,  we  shall 
not  *run  out  of  the  course*  now.  At  first  sight,  it  may  be  imagined  our 
symjKithies  are  naturally  enlisted  for  our  countryman,  who  fancies  he  is  about 
to  be  deprived  of  a  race,  which  would  immortalize  him,  by  a  foreigner,  with  a 
horse  who,  although  he  has  won  the  Clearwell  as  a  two-year  old.  The  Two 
Thousand,  Derby,  Grand  Prix  in  Paris,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  races  at 
Goodwood,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  old  as  Martin  Starling.  This  is  all 
very  well  on  paper,  and  a  common  jury  would  no  doubt  see  it  with  a  favourable 
eye.  But  to  our  minds,  Mr.  Graham  and  friends  never  took  into  their  con- 
sideration the  social  consequences  of  the  charge  involved  in  the  demand  for 
the  examination  of  Gladiateur*s  mouth.  They  probably  thought  it  would 
make  not  the  slightest  difference  to  Count  Lagrange,  either  in  Paris  or 
I^ondon,  if  he  stood  confessed  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a 
colossal  swindler,  and  one  who  had  made  Mr.  Alexander  Goodman  Levy  his 
model,  and  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  turn  up  the  stakes  he  had 
already  won,  as  well  as  the  St.  Leger.  But  there  are  various  phases  of 
society  which  has  its  own  laws  for  punishing  those  who  infringe  them,  and 
what  Newington,  Clapham,  and  Brixton,  would  deal  leniently  with,  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna  would  never  forgive.  Never  was  an  objection  made  in 
worse  taste.  And  we  are  sorry  for  it,  as  Mr.  Graham's  personal  character,  we 
understand,  is  irreproachable  ;  but,  from  the  first,  he  assumed  a  right  which  he 
did  not  j)Ossess,  for  he  presumed  he  had  only  to  ask  for  the  examination,  and 
have  it  accorded,  whereas  the  Stewards  have  the  option  of  refusal  in  their  own 
hands.  His  employment,  also,  of  the  word  *  desire,'  in  his  first  letter,  was 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  was  hardly  calculated  to  conciliate  those  whom  he 
addressed,  and  who  of  course  were  more  likely  to  lean  to  one  of  their  own 
order,  whose  connivance  at  a  fraud  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  in,  than  to  a 
stranger  without  written  or  oral  testimony  to  support  him.  The  very  names 
of  the  Stewards  were  sufficient  to  guarantee  him  a  courteous  reception  ;  nor  could 
he  quarrel  with  them,  when  they  asked  him  on  what  grounds  he  made  his 
claim,  and  he  replied,  general  grounds,  which  certainly  are  not  sufficient  to  in- 
t<?rfere  in  so  delicate  a  matter.  He  then  said  the  newspapers  were  of  opinion 
Gladiateur  was  an  old  one.  To  this  again  the  same  observation  was  made. 
Pressed  into  a  corner,  he  said  such  was  the  idea  entertained  by  all  the 
trainers.  This  avowal  enabled  the  Stewards  to  act,  if  it  were  possible,  and,  in 
the  most  polite  manner,  they  asked  Mr.  Graham  to  name  one  single  individual 
of  that  class  who  thought  so,  and  they  would  summon  him'direcdy  before 
them.  Of  course,  one  would  naturally  have  expected  that  Peck,  who  trained 
Regalia,  and  who  is  by  no  means  reticent  in  his  opinions,  would  have  come  to 
the  rescue  and  support  of  his  employer.  But  whether  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  bring  him  forward,  or  he  declined  identifying  himself  with  the  case, 
Mr.  Graham  did  not  produce  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confess  he  could  not 
verify  his  assertions,  and,  in  legal  phraseology,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

On  the  first  day  John  Day  carried  all  before  him  with  his  John  Davis  and 
Master  Richard  ;  and  The  Duke's  Motto  was  almost  as  great  a  favourite  for 
the  Leger  as  it  was  for  the  Lyceum  last  year.  Like  its  namesake,  it  went 
fast,  but  could  not  stay.  The  night  before,  the  Gladiateurs  were  in  immense 
force,  although  it  was  like  licking  honey  off  thorns  to  back  him.  Count 
Lagrange  never  showed  at  the  Rooms ;  and  Jennings  avowed  to  his  friends, 
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although  the  horse  was  well,  he  was  not  so  sanguine  as  on  the  Derby  Day, 
because  Gladiateur  had  not  the  same  elasticity  about  him,  still  he  conceived 
nothing  would  beat  him.  The  day  was  so  lovely  it  would  have  suited  for  an 
Ascot  Cup ;  and  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  the  streets  were  impassable. 
Never  did  the  million  attend  before  in  such  force  ;  but  of  the  aristocracy  there 
was  certainly  a  falling  off  which  could  not  escape  notice.  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  an  absentee  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  and  we  missed  Lord  Zetland 
and  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  the  latter  of  whom  had  to  attend  Lady  Lucy 
Herbert's  wedding.  The  winner  of  the  Oaks  was  the  first  to  show,  and 
looked  fit  to  run  for  Mr.  Graham's  existence ;  then,  when  all  the  others  had 
paraded  themselves,  according  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  trainers,  came  the 
Derby  winner.  As  at  Epsom,  he  looked  here  a  veritable  Triton  am^ong  the 
minnows.  Just  to  satisfy  his  friends,  Grimshaw  cantered  him  slowly  down  to 
the  post ;  and  Count  Lagrange,  very  unlike  a  criminal,  occupied  the  corner  of 
the  Jockey  Club  Stand,  and  looked  satisfied.  We  v/ere  not  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense, as  Mr.  M'George,  who  held  the  flag  for  the  first  time,  soon  got  them 
off,  and  Klarinska  was  seen  tearing  away  with  Challoner,  who  v/as  unable  to 
hold  her.  The  Duke,  Regalia,  and  Archimedes  laid  up  with  her,  and  Gladia- 
teur had  apparently  a  long  stcrn=chase  before  him.  Going  over  the  hill,  the 
cry  v/as  that  the  Frenchman  was  out  of  it ;  and  here,  it  seems,  he  gave  Grim- 
shaw a  qualm  by  changing  his  leg,  and  he  thought  for  a  moment  he  had  gone. 
Having  asked  the  question  of  Goater,  and  been  replied  to  in  the  negative,  he 
began  to  draw  his  horse  together,  and,  finding  all  was  right,  he  took  a  more 
forward  position;  and  <  Gladiateur  first,  and  Regalia  second!'  escaped,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  as  they  swung  round 
the  bend  ;  and  Grimshaw,  dropping  his  rein,  the  Frenchman  sailed  on  before 
the  Oaks  winner  without  putting  on  any  extra  steam.  Then  arose  a  roar  of 
enthusiasm,  which,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  would  have  put  an  end  to  all 
the  protests  in  the  world.  But  Mr.  Graham  Vv'as  ready  again  with  his  Bill  of 
Complaint,  which  the  Court  dismissed ;  and,  on  appeal  to  the  Court  above,  for 
concurrence  in  their  proceedings,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  a  written 
judgment  to  that  effect.  Archimedes,  strange  to  say,  after  all  his  knocking 
about,  got  into  the  same  place  as  Cambuscan  ;  and  Lord  Stamford,  having 
backed  him  to  be  there,  won  largely.  The  rest  of  the  racing,  although  it  was 
good  of  its  kind,  was  hardly  looked  at,  except  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  ; 
and  although  there  were  growlers,  as  there  always  will  be,  at  the  Stewards' 
firmness,  yet,  with  the  million,  the  Portsmouth  feeling  of  the  previous  week 
seemed  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Doncaster.  We  had  forgot  to  state  in  its 
proper  order  that  a  finer  Champagne  we  never  tasted  than  that  which  Lord 
Lyon  and  Redan  put  before  us  on  Tuesday.  And  if  Lord  Lyon  had  not 
been  coughing  so  badly  the  day  before,  we  should  have  heard  of  no  dead  heat. 
*  He  is  the  best  I  ever  tried,'  was  Mr.  Sutton's  remark  to  us ;  and  if  he  runs 
up  to  his  Gardevisure  form  the  next  time  he  comes  out,  Edwards  will  have  to 
keep  Student  going  all  the  time  to  beat  him.  On  Thursday  Rustic  proved  he 
had  benefited  by  his  Danebury  tuition,  and  he  ran  at  least  like  an  accomplished 
horse ;  and  Chibisa  and  Split  the  Difference  gave  us  one  of  the  best  races  of 
the  week  by  the  way  they  fought  out  the  Eglintoun.  How  long  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club  have  acquired  the  right  of  determining  the  mode  of  deco- 
rating the  minor  stands  of  a  meeting,  was  a  question  frequently  asked,  and 
never  answered  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  when  it  seemed  that  on  the 
previous  day  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  with  that  of  the  Union  Jack 
had  aroused  the  ire  of  Lord  Glasgow,  who  not  only  read  the  Riot  Act  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Course,  but  got  the  Admiral  to  address  him  an  official  note  on 
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the  subject.  Such  an  act  of  interference  we  cannot  help  considering  to  be 
impoHtic,  to  use  the  mildest  plirase ;  for,  as  the  races  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Corporation,  if  the  Mayor  had  entertained  strong  political  feelings,  and  de- 
clined to  pull  down  the  obnoxious  banner,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  give 
offence  to  the  United  States,  it  would  have  placed  the  Admiral  in  an  un- 
pleasant position.  For  are  we  not  at  peace  with  America,  and  all  distinctions 
of  Federals  and  Confederates  abolished  ?  However,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  way, 
protesting  that  the  attendant  who  selected  the  flag  had  only  one  motive  in 
doing  so,  viz.,  it  being  a  gay  one.  And  we  share  with  the  worthy  Clerk  of 
the  Course  the  hope  that  Earl  Russell  has  not  received,  or  will  not  leceive,  *  a 
*  note '  from  Mr.  Adams,  demanding  an  apology  for  so  strange  a  course  to- 
wards the  great  Republic.  And  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  authorities, 
while  trying  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  Fiance,  were  animated  by  totally  dif- 
ferent feelings  towards  America.  On  the  last  day  we  never  saw  more  people 
on  the  Stand ;  and  the  Cup,  ahhough  reduced  to  a  match  between  Hypolita 
and  Ackworth,  still  maintained  its  charm.  The  Danebury  nag  won  cleverly, 
and  put  something  to  the  credit  of  the  Marquis  besides  the  Plate,  which  this 
year  was  designed  in  the  shape  of  a  shield.  Sweet  Anne  was  also  an  object 
of  *  endearment '  to  him  in  the  Nursery,  although  it  was  only  at  the  last 
moment  he  could  be  brought  to  like  her.  The  Park  Hill  reopened  the  old 
sore  between  Lord  Glasgow  and  John  Scott ;  as  when  the  latter  found 
Klai'inska  could  not  move  from  the  hard  ground  in  the  Legcr,  he  scratched 
her  ;  and  his  Lordship  would  have  it  he  dare  not  face  White  Duck,  because  he 
knew  the  latter  would  beat  him.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
John  Scott  took  Lord  Glasgow's  horses,  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  if 
he  had  spared  the  expression  of  any  feeling  on  the  subject ;  as  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted General  Peel  never  ran  two  better  races  In  his  life  than  with  Fille  de 
I'Air  at  Newmarket,  and  Ely  at  Ascot ;  and  if  he  and  Mr.  Bowes  will  not 
consent  to  try  together,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  any  contretemps 
that  may  arise.  On  the  whole,  the  Doncaster  week  was  in  every  sense  a  good 
one,  and  if  the  natives  never  have  a  worse  they  will  have  cause  to  be  grateful. 

From  the  North  we  journeyed  due  South  to  Lambourne,  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  the  Russley  and  Ashdown  games.  And  on  Weathercock  Hill, 
a  spot  dear  to  the  Courser,  a  course  had  been  constructed,  which,  with  its 
rubbing-house  at  the  end,  forcibly  reminded  us  of  our  beloved  Newmarket, 
while  the  Turf  was  as  soft  as  the  heart  of  woman,  or  the  carpet  of  the  Sultan. 
Where  the  desire  to  please  existed  so  strongly,  and  such  exertions  had  been 
made  by  the  projectors  of  the  Meeting,  who  do  not  wish  their  names  given  to 
the  public,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dwell  upon  the  shortcomings.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  fixture  was  too  late  in  the  season,  and  the  whole  affair  had  not  been 
sufficiently  advertised ;  consequently,  the  races  partook  more  of  the  character 
of  diversions.  Yet  it  was  a  pleasant  scene,  and,  contrasted  with  Doncaster, 
might  be  said  to  represent  the  two  phases  of  Town  and  Country.  Farmers  and 
their  families  came  in  bough-roughed  waggons,  and  of  the  Berkshire  beauties 
there  were  some  excellent  specimens.  W^aggonettes  were  also  to  be  seen,  with 
luncheons  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  drag  of  the  Household  Troops ; 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Craven  whips,  who  kept  the  ground,  led,  we  perceive, 
to  advertisements  for  their  successors,  for  causes  we  need  not  stop  to  mention. 
Next  year  matters  will  be  better  arranged,  when  more  time  is  given  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  district.  In  the  meantime  we  must  find  room  for  a  word 
in  behalf  of  that  useful  instrument,  the  telegraph,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
latest  fashion.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  name  of  the  architect,  or  we  assuredly 
would  give  it ;  but  he  certainly  made  provision  for  eveiy  possible  contingency, 
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even  for  the  resurrection  of  poor  Luke  Snowden,  whose  name  on  a  slip  gave 
even  the  strong  frame  of  Mr.  Saxon  a  shock.  The  designer  had  taken  care 
also  that  if  Johnny  Osborne,  forsaking  Richmond  and  Middleham,  had  come 
to  ride  something  special  for  Mr.  Meriy,  he  should  not  be  degraded  into  a 
chalk  jockey.  And  Sam  Rogers  was  similarly  honoured.  But  a  peep  at  the 
Thormanby  Yearlings  at  Russley  fully  compensated  us  for  any  dulness  on  the 
Downs ;  and,  in  company  with  that  erudite  judge,  the  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  *  Field,'  and  two  other  cognoscenti,  our  eyes  wei"e  gladdened  with  the 
sight  of  some  fillies  that  caused  us  no  surprise  at  Mr.  Merry  raising  Winter- 
ingham's  rent  to  1600  guineas,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  continue  the  tenantcy, 
taking  Thormanby  himself  to  Cawston,  where  he  will  stand  for  the  future. 

The  Claxton  case  has  taken  up  as  much  public  attention,  and  has  led  to  as 
much  expenditure  of  temper,  paper,  and  logic  as  that  of  Bishop  Colenso ;  and 
it  has  ended,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  all  causes  relative  to  racing,  in  the 
reversal  of  all  previous  precedents. 

Our  Mortality  Tables  embrace  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  seeing" they  extend 
from  Lord  Strathmore  in  Scotland  to  the  Due  de  Caderousse  Grammont 
in  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Herring,  the  animal  painter,  in  Kent.  In  dealing 
with  each  and  all  of  them,  we  shall  adopt  the  old  motto  of  *  nothing  extenuate, 
*  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  First,  let  us  give  precedence  to  Lord  Strath- 
more, whose  demise,  on  a  day  of  all  others  he  used  to  delight  in,  created  no 
astonishment  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  Paralysis  is  the  surest  guide 
to  the  tomb,  and  after  his  first  attack,  twelve  months  since,  his  death  was  a 
mere  question  of  time.  Our  first  recollections  of  him  carry  us  back  to  a 
Cricket  Match  at  Southsea,  in  which  we  were  engaged  together ;  and  we 
gazed  on  him  with  a  feeling  almost  of  awe,  from  being  told  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Macbeth,  of  whom  we  had  a  juvenile  horror.  Harrow  can  lay 
claim  to  having  sown  the  first  seeds  of  his  education,  and  at  Sandhurst  they 
were  forced  out  into  bloom.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  a  regiment  of  the 
line,  in  which  he  served  a  short  time  in  Canada.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  exchanged  into  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  there  are  those  now  in  St. 
James's  Street,  who  will  call  to  mind  the  American  waggon  and  famous 
trotting  pony,  which  he  imported,  and  which  was  wont  to  do  extraordinary 
feats  of  time.  Lord  Strathmore  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  corps,  before 
he  began  to  indulge  himself  in  his  passion  for  riding,  and  his  brother  officer, 
Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  having  won  a  race  with  Remnant,  at  Hampton,  the 
young  Cornet  challenged  him,  with  a  nag  called  Sedi-Ben-Sedi,  by  Mame- 
luke, which  he  had  given  to  him  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Bowes.  Both  worked 
as  hard  as  Nat  and  Conolly  to  reduce  themselves,  and  we  do  not  imagine  Sir 
Watkin  ever  wasted  so  much  of  his  substance  before,  or  since.  The  match 
came  off  at  Gorhambui-y,  and  Sir  Watkin  won  cleverly  ;  and  it  was  from  this 
race  Lord  Strathmore  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  *  Ben,'  by  which  name  he  was 
always  known  among  his  friends.  At  that  time  he  was  almost  as  thin  as  a 
sandwich,  and  gave  little  promise  of  making  the  first  class  Steeple  Chase  rider 
he  subsequently  became.  Thickening  out  afterwards,  he  put  himself  under 
Jem  Mason,  and,  under  his  guidance,  he  won  the  Great  Steeple  Chases  at 
Worcester  and  Newport  Pagnell,  with  The  Switcher,  carrying  the  top  weight. 
He  then  bought  St.  Leger  for  a  large  sum  of  Mr.  Mangan,  the  well-known 
baker  in  Dublin,  who  owned  Russborough,  and  who  used  to  be  styled  *  The 
'  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls.'  With  him  and  The  Switcher,  by  Ishmael,  in 
1847,  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  Paris,  where  he  started  both  for  the  Grand 
French  Steeple  Chase,  which  St.  Leger  won  by  a  head.  The  Switcher 
having  been  crossed  in  the  race.  With  The  Roarer,  Belshazzar,  and  Red 
Lancer  he  also  did  many  good  things  for  himself  and  party.      Rat-trap  was 
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another  good  slave  to  him,  as  he  won  for  him  not  only  at  Warwick  but  also  a 
flat  race  at  Epsom.  The  last  time  he  appeared  in  the  pigskin  was  at 
Aylesbury,  when  he  won  botli  the  Heavy  and  Light  Weight  Steeple  Chase, 
got  up  by  the  Members  of  Pratt's,  with  horses  of  iiis  own,  and  the  first-named 
race  was  gained  by  sheer  jockeyship.  Although  he  had  an  immense  number 
of  racehorses  in  the  course  of  his  career,  commencing  with  Brocardo  and 
ending  with  Saccharometer,  the  last,  and  Mouravieff,  were  tiie  only  pair  who 
really  did  him  any  good.  And  after  *  Sacc'  had  won  his  two-year  old 
engagements,  he  made  certain  of  winning  the  Derby  with  him  even  uj)  to  the 
time  of  his  falling  in  the  race.  For  many  years  Lord  Strathmore  had  a  large 
stud  of  hunters  at  Melton,  sometimes  a  couple  of  dozen,  but  his  heart  was  in 
the  Turf.  Still  he  could  ride  almost  as  well  as  anybody,  and  on  the  Corporal 
he  was  hard  to  beat.  But  he  was  soon  back  on  the  corn-bin.  On  the  box  ot 
his  drag,  which  had  always  a  full  load  outside,  he  was  very  strong  and  steady, 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  anxiety  on  the  return  from  Hampton  or  the 
Trafalgar,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  coachmen  of  the  present  day.  In  all 
athletic  sports  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  proficient,  and  was  equally  good 
with  the  gun,  the  bat,  and  the  gloves.  In  his  regiment  he  was  most  popular, 
and  when  he  quitted  it,  he  carried  into  the  other  circles  he  moved  in  the  same 
good-nature  and  warmth  of  heart  for  which  he  was  then  remarkable.  A  child 
of  impulse,  with  no  restraining  power,  his  liberal  hospitality,  both  in  London 
and  Scotland,  might  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  but  foi-  his 
reckless  style  of  betting,  which  handed  him  over  to  a  class  of  persons  from 
whose  meshes  escape  became  impossible.  Still,  in  all  his  difficulties,  he  never 
lost  a  friend,  and,  unlike  many  in  a  similar  position,  he  retained  the  affections 
of  those  who  knew  him  best  to  the  end.  And  many  will  exclaim,  when  they 
cast  their  eyes  over  these  lines,  Alas !   poor  Ben  ! 

The  Due  de  Caderousse  Grammont  was  the  type  of  the  French  fast 
school,  whose  greatest  desire  was  to  imitate  England  and  the  English  in  sports 
and  pastimes.  Of  racing  he  was  especially  fond  ;  and  his  riding  at  Baden  we 
have  already  recorded  in  oui'  pages ;  and  his  quiet,  business-like  get-up  would 
have  done  credit  to  Newmarket.  Over  the  demt-moiuk,  and  the  actresses  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  he  exercised  a  great  sway,  and  was  their  acknowledged 
leader,  taking  the  foremost'  part  in  that  row  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago 
at  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  and  which  resembled  the  Cerito  affair  at  our 
own  Opera,  of  which   Mr.  Lumley  gives  so  good  an   account  in   his  recent 

*  Reminiscences.'     In  his  unfortunate  duel  with  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Editor  of  *  Le 

*  Sport,'  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'  as  the  affair,  which  could 
liave  had  but  one  termination,  was  pressed  upon  him  in  a  manner  he  could  not 
refuse.  For  the  last  two  years  it  was  evident  that  consumption  had  set  its 
seal  upon  him ;  and  although  he  tried  various  mild  climates,  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
the  canker-worm  would  not  be  denied  his  prey  ;  but  although  he  was  killed  as 
often  as  the  elder  Mathews,  he  lingered  on  until  the  present  week,  when  the 
flickering  lamp  went  out.  The  wreck  of  his  property,  we  should  add,  had 
been  preserved  by  the  interference  of  his  friends.  John  Osborne,  who  must  sit 
next  to  us,  was  a  creation  of  a  totally  different  sort,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
old-fashioned  Yorkshire  trainer.  Like  Homer,  many  places  have  contended 
for  his  birth,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  moot  point  now  where  he  was  really 
dropped.  *  Waste  not,  want  not,*  we  should  say,  was  the  motto  of  his  crest ; 
and  for  years  he  toiled  on  with  a  lot  of  *  devils  '  not  worth  fourpence  a  side, 
and  scarcely  able  to  meet  his  current  expenses.  On  all  the  little  circular 
courses  of  Yorkshire,  with  their  white  railings  and  red-bricked  Stands,  his 
chocolate  jacket  was  ever  to  be  seen,  but  beyond  Consolation  Scrambles  he 
never  seemed  to  get.     After  long  years,  matters  began  to  mend,  and  Johnny, 
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then  the  lieight  of  a  bucket,  was  hnprcssed  with  the  truth  of  the  adage  that 

*  Sweet  are  the  wages  of  industry ;'  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit  he  soon 
attained  the  reputation  of  a  useful  junior,  and  the  fives  and  threes  for  which  he 
was  everlastingly  let,  helped  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  And  after  he  had 
won  the  Liverpool  Cup  on  Bon  Mot,  beating  Essedarius,  against  whom  Davis 
had  kid  such  a  sum  that  he  had  not  nerve  to  look  at  the  race,  the  sun  began 
to  shine  on  Ashgill,  Johnny  got  plenty  of  masters,  and  *John'  horses  that 
could  run,  and  fetch  high  prices.  Black  Doctor  and  Brandyface  were  the 
pioneers  of  that  future  which,  when  it  appears  in  the  columns  of  *  The  IIlus- 

*  trated  London  News,'  will  be  a  memorable  example  of  what  industry  and 
honesty  can  accomplish.  Nurseries  and  handicaps  were  his  specioUtes^  and  his 
son's  weight  was  a  great  assistance  to  him  in  forming  his  calculations  ;  and 
many  a  time,  in  years  gone  by,  have  we  seen  Johnny  despatched  from   *  The 

*  Yorkshire  Grey,'  in  Piccadilly,  to  Mahomed  Baths,  to  be  boiled  down  to 
a  certain  weight  for  one  of  the  crowd  of  Agnes's  he  had  brought  up  to 
Epsom.  As  a  master  to  lads  he  was  as  good  as  a  father  to  his  children, 
imparting  to  them  his  ov/n  habits  of  industry  and  labour.  Akhough  as  difficult 
to  draw  on  a  race-course  as  a  badger  out  of  his  earth,  in  all  business  transactions 
at  home  he  went  as  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  and  his  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  Of  dandyism  he  had  as  innate  a  horror  as  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  career  he  never  astonished  the 
natives,  as  a  certain  trainer  did  in  Paris  two  years  ago,  in  going  to  stable  in 
a  Poole  dressing-jacket,  pink  silk  stockings,  and  black  and  red  slippers ; 
neither  is  it  on  record  that  he  ever  felt  a  yearling's  leg  with  Houbigant's 
gloves.  His  end  was  not  unexpected,  and  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  only 
remarking  to  the  ov/ner  of  Blue  Riband,  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  *  that  it 

*  was   rather  hard,  after  working  so  hard,  and  getting  everything  comfoitable 

*  around  him,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it:.'  He  died  as  he  lived, 
respected ;  and  it  will  be  long  ere  Yorkshire  will  cease  to  talk  of  him,  his 
good  points,  and  peculiarities.  Herring,  the  great  delineator  of  Deiby  and 
St.  Leger  winners,  must  have  a  few  lines  devoted  to  him,  as  his  name  was 
associated  with  so  many  cracks  of  the  day.  He  was  a  self-taught  artist,  and 
got  high  prices  for  his  pictures  ;  but  he  was  vain  of  his  art,  and  his  manners 
were  not  conciliatory  enough  to  insure  him  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  he 
received  when  he  emerged  from  his  original  occupation  of  a  stige-coachman. 
To  human  mortality  we  have  two  instances  of  equine  to  add,  in  Musjid  and 
Claremont,  both  of  v/hom  died  of  the  same  complaint  (rupture  in  the  stomach) 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  former,  who  was  lucky  enough  to  win 
the  Derby  through  Trumpeter's  breaking  down,  never  much  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Stud,  for  his  owner  did  not  care  to  force  him,  and  Claremont 
was  a  much  over-rated  animal. 

Among  the  most  amusing  exhibitions  at  this  season  in  the  Land  of  the 
West  is  the  Christy  Minstrels  at  the  St.  James's  Hall,  whose  comic  singing 
and  acting  is  as  different  from  the  ordinary  blacks  of  the  present  day  as 
Buckstone  and  Charles  Mathews  to  '  the  leading  gentleman  '  and  *  funny  old 

*  man '  of  a  portable  theatre.  And  as  such,  we  can  endorse  on  the  back 
of  their  programme  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit. 

N.B.  Several  parcels  must  unavoidably  stand  over  for  the  next  delivery,  for 
want  of  room. 


[The  Editor  of  '  Bally's  Magazine '  would  feel  particularly  obliged  to  the 
Captains  of  the  Public  Schools,  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the 
scores  of  their  matches,  as  early  as  convenient  in  the  ensuing  month,  for  publi- 
cation in  the  November  number.] 
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LORD  MIDDLETON. 

The  Long;  Vacation  of  the  Masters  of  Hounds,  like  those  of  the 
lyawyers,  having  come  to  an  end,  we  resume  our  series  or  them 
with  Lord  iMiddleton,  one  of  the  most  persevering  Fox-hunters  of 
the  day,  who  has  shown  as  much  good  sport  in  Yorkshire  as  any 
of  his  colleagues,  and  yields  to  none  of  them  in  devotion  to  the  Noble 
Science. 

Lord  Aliddleton,  the  eighth  Peer  of  that  name,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  WiJloughby,  and  was  born  at  Apsley  Hall,  near  Nottingham, 
in  1817.  His  education  commenced  at  Eton,  and  was  completed  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  succeeded  his  cousin,  Lord  Middleton,  in  1856. 
The  family  of  which  his  Lordship  is  now  the  head  is  not  one  of  yes- 
terday, but  of  high  antiquity,  one  of  his  ancestors  being  Sir  Richard 
Willoughby,  who  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  for 
twenty-three  years  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HL  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
the  intrepid  Arctic  Navigator,  who  fell  a  victim,  like  Sir  John 
PVanklin,  to  his  love  of  science,  by  being  frozen  to  death  with  lu's 
crev/  in  the  harbour  of  Azina,  in  Russian  Lapland,  in  1554,  was 
another  of  his  predecessors.  The  present  Lord  iMiddleton,  from  his 
proficiency  in  Field  Sports,  must  have  been  endowed  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  sixth  Lord,  who  purchased  the  pack  of  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Corbet,  and  hunted  Warwickshire  with  them  until  1822, 
when  he  resigned  the  country,  and  sold  his  hounds  to  Mr.  Tatton 
Sykes,  who  then  hunted  the  present  country  conjointly  with  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  Mark  Sykes  ;  and,  consequently,  the  two  packs 
were  combined,  and  much  improved  by  the  fresh  strains  of  blood 
introduced  from  the  most  fashionable  kennels  of  the  day.  Lord 
Middleton,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  dubbed  an  M.F.H.  in 
1853,  when  he  purchased  back  what  may  be  called  his  ancestral 
pack  from  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  commenced  hunting  the  district 
over  which  the  veteran  Baronet  had  presided  for  forty  years.  In 
this  capacity  Lord  Middleton  has  proved  eminently  successful,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  is  animated,  we  may  remark, 
that  although  he  hunts  five  days  a-week,  he  demands  no  subscription, 
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the  country  guaranteeing  to  keep  up  all  the  coverts  and  discharge 
the  incidental  expenses  of  *the  Hunt.  Such  a  liberal  procedure 
naturally  strengthens  the  ties  between  his  Lordship  and  those  with 
whom  he  is  connected;  and  *  Bell's  Life'  and  '  The  Field '  have 
for  years  borne  record  to  the  success  of  his  management.  But  not 
content  with  improving  his  pack,  which  was  his  first  object  when  he 
came  into  possession  of  it,  he  set  about  building  nev/  kennels  at 
Birdsall,  which  are  considered  the  most  complete  of  their  kind  in  the 
North  of  England  ;  for,  in  addition  to  most  comfortable  lodging- 
rooms,  there  is  a  corridor  at  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance, 
covered  with  glass,  by  which  means  hounds  can  be  drawn  for 
inspection  or  feeding  without  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  main 
entrance  is  also  covered  over,  and  divided  by  iron  gates,  so  that  Lady 
Middleton,  who  takes  as  great  an  interest  in  the  hounds  as  her 
husband,  can  show  them  to  her  friends  without  being  inconvenienced 
by  their  unceremonious  attentions.  The  rooms  for  the  Huntsman, 
Whips,  and  other  servants  of  the  Hunt  adjoin,  and  are  constructed 
with  every  provision  for  comfort.  The  stud  of  Lord  Middleton,  as 
may  be  well  conceived,  is  worthy  of  his  position  as  a  Master  of 
Hounds,  and  nearly  all  his  horses  are  thorough-bred  weight-carriers, 
of  the  very  first  class,  and  were  they  not  so,  he  would  see  little  of  his 
pack,  as  the  Wolds  always  hold  a  rare  scent,  and  the  stoutness 
of  Yorkshire  foxes  has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb.  In  the 
field  Loi'd  Midddleton  is  very  quiet,  always  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness, consequently  he  has  little  time  for  '  The  Coffee  House.'  This 
has  sometimes  led  people  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  care  about 
seeing  the  hounds — in  fact,  that  '  their  room  would  be  pleasanter 
'than  their  company;'  but  those  v/ho  know  him  well  are  aware 
that  his  delight  is  to  show  sport.  In  the  choice  of  his  Huntsman, 
Lord  Middleton  has  been  most  fortunate  in  Ben  Morgan,  who 
earned  his  reputation  with  Sir  Pvichard  Sutton,  v/ith  v/hom  he  v/as 
eight  seasons  before  he  came  into  Yorkshire  ;  and  in  all  fox-hound 
Shows  no  Huntsman  takes  higher  honours  than  Ben,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  as  dangerous  under  canvas  as  he  is  in  the  field  ;  while  of 
his  riding  to  hounds,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  envy  of  all 
the  youths.  At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that  when  Lord 
Middleton  lays  hold  of  his  pack  (which  he  does  v/hen  accident  or  ill- 
ness keeps  Ben  at  home)  he  shows  himself  to  be  quite  master  of  the 
occasion  ;  in  fact,  his  Lordship  is  a  real  good  Sportsman,  and  were  he 
to  go  up  for  an  examination  as  a  Huntsman,  a  game  shot,  or  a  stalker 
in  the  Highland  forest,  he  v/ould  certainly  take  a  first-class  degree. 

In  private  life  Lord  Middleton  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  upright- 
ness of  his  character,  and  his  kind-heartedness  as  a  landlord,  in  which 
capacity  he  so  attached  himself  to  the  tenants  of  his  extensive  estates 
(for  he  has  no  less  than  four  seats),  that  in  1863  they  subscribed  to 
present  him  with  his  ov/n  picture,  by  Grant,  and  that  of  Lady 
Middleton,  by  Winterhalter  ;  and  these  v/ere  accordingly  given  to 
him  at  Wollaton  Hall,  amidst  extensive  rejoicing.  Lord  Middleton, 
we  should  add,  was  married,  in  1 843,  to  Miss  Bosvile,  of  Thorpe, 
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who  is  no  less  popular  than  himself,  an  excellent  sportswoman, 
as  fine  a  judge  of  a  horse  or  hound  as*  is  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire  i 
and  John  Scott  would  as  soon  take  her  opinion  of  a  two-year  old  as 
he  would  that  of  half  the  visitors  to  Whitewall.  Of  Yorkshire 
society  her  Ladyship  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  And  of  this 
noble  pair  it  may  be  said,  as  of  others  in  a  similar  position  in  life, 
that  '  while  they  have  feasted  all  the  rich,  they  ne'er  forgot  the  poor.' 
The  Portrait  of  his  Lordship  is  taken  from  a  photograph  by  those 
eminent  artists,  Messrs.  Southwell,  of  Baker  Street. 


AUTUMNAL.  LEAVES. 

'  The  summer  has  passed  ;  the  harvest  is  ended,  and,'  (we  fear,  as  far 
as  regards  the  great  masses  of  human  beings,  it  must  be  too  truly 
said  also) '  we  are  not  saved.'  Lovers  of  pleasure,  rather  than  lovers 
of  God,  applies  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  Too  exclusively 
intent  upon  the  gratification  of  our  pleasures  and  desires,  how  few 
even  reflect  v/ith  Pope — ■ 

*  The  blessings  Thy  free  bounty  gives 
Let  me  not  cast  away  : 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives  j 
T'  enjoy  is  to  obey/ 

Ino-ratitude  seems  to  be  the  almost  2;eneral  falllno;  or  sin  to  which 
human  nature  is  subject ;  and,  like  children,  we  are  always  crying 
for  more — more.  A  more  beautiful  season  for  the  late  harvest  in 
the  northern  districts  has  never  been  known ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  usual  amount  of  grumbling,  the  crops  of  corn  have  been  de- 
cidedly good  and  plenteous.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  never  more 
abundant  ;  but,  as  a  proper  return  for  the  greediness  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  farmers  generally,  in  destroying  rooks  and  sparrows, 
a  new  kind  of  grub  has  begun  to  attack  their  roots,  which  bids  fair 
to  become  an  almost  interminable  nuisance.  All  birds,  animals,  and 
reptiles  in  the  creation  have  their  specific  mission  to  fulfil,  even 
down  to  the  snake  and  toad,  which  we  are  so  ready  to  kill  and 
trample  under  foot.  Frogs  and  toads  are,  unquestionably,  great 
friends  to  gardeners  ;  and  if  they  do,  peradventure,  presumptuously 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  ripe  strawberry  or  two  occasionally,  save 
for  their  presence  whole  pottles  would  be  devoured  weekly  by  slugs. 
We  confess  a  penchant  for  toads,  although  so  exceedingly  disgusting- 
looking  and  repulsive  ;  and  during  dry  weather  we  place  a  pan  of 
water  under  the  garden-wall  for  their  convenience. 

Rooks  and  stariiiigs  do  an  immensity  of  service  to  farmers,  ridding 
pasture-lands  of  wire-worm  and  other  destructive  insects;  and  al- 
though, at  seed-time  and  harvest,  they  borrow  a  little  sprouted  grain, 
yet  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  they  are  actually  working  for 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  If  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  these 
birds  especially,  and  those  of  the  sparrow  kind,  deserve  the  protec- 
tion of  mankind.    We  were  consulted  a  short  time  since  by  a  farmer 
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who  had  lost  a  whole  field  of  Swedish  turnips  by  these  brown  grubs 
above  mentioned,  as  to  their  destruction,  and  our  reply  was  : 
'  If  the  rooks  and  starlings  don't  come  to  your  assistance,  vain  is  the 
'  help  of  man.'  Before  the  seed  is  sown,  some  may  be  destroyed 
by  using  the  clod-crusher  ;  but  dressing  the  land  with  lime,  soot,  or 
superphosphate  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  slightest  advantage. 
Last  year  we  summer  fallowed  part  of  our  garden,  employing  a  boy 
to  pick  up  the  grubs  after  the  spade.  A  large  quantity  of  hot  lime 
was  then  dug  in,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  the  grubs  were  extir- 
pated. Not  a  bit  of  it.  This  season  they  appeared  again  on  the 
same  plot,  where  onions  had  been  sown,  and  the  whole  crop  has 
been  destroyed  by  these  vermin  actually  eating  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bulbs,  even  when  they  had  attained  the  size  of  a  small  teacup. 
All  other  vegetables  are  attacked  by  them  in  like  manner.  Neither 
is  the  flower-garden  exempt  from  their  depredations.  Thus  much 
by  the  way — or  rather  out  of  the  way — concerning  this  new  species 
of  caterpillar  ;  and,  although  not  exactly  a  sportsman's  question, 
probably  some  reader  of  '  Baily '  may  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  nui- 
sance. Meanwhile,  we  advise  all  gunners  to  spare  rooks,  starlings, 
and  birds  of  the  sparrow  genus  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

What  a  September  we  have  had  ! — so  nice  and  hot ;  such  a 
pleasant  month  for  partridge-shooting  and  cub-hunting  !  We  don't 
remember  more  charming  sunshiny  weather,  and  dare  say  masters 
of  hounds  and  huntsmen  have  been  in  great  good-humour.  There 
has  been  one  thing,  however,  in  favour  of  cub-hunting — a  heavy 
dew,  which  has  kept  the  woods  moist,  although  the  ground  beneath 
them  is  as  hard  and  dry  as  an  oak  plank.  Peep-o'-day  men  have 
had  the  best  of  it — after-breakfast  hunters  little  chance  of  counting 
noses.  Well,  this  sort  of  thing  puts  one  in  mind  of  bygone  days, 
as  hot  and  smoking  as  any  we  have  had  during  the  last  month,  when 
we  were  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  don  the  bit  of  *pink, 
a  little  changed  in  colour  from  the  rough  'usage  of  the  previous 
v/inter  campaign,  and  returned  home  with  the  head  or  heads  of  one 
or  more  cubs  before  the  family  hour  for  breakfast. 

We  are  reminded  also  of  one,  who  for  many  years  shared  our 
labours  and  pleasures  of  the  chase,  now  lately  consigned  to  the 
tomb — Charles  Treadwell ;  a  more  honest,  trustworthy  servant  we 
believe  never  existed;  and,  as  huntsman  to  the  Bramham  Moor 
pack,  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  possessing  talents  of  the 
highest  order.  As  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  Charles  Tread- 
well  never  lived  with  the  late  Mr.  Codrington  (although  his  brother 
Jem  ofliciated  for  him  as  whipper-in  and  huntsman  for  many  years), 
but  came  into  our  service  from  Wyndham's  establishment,  with  a 
good  recommendation,  where  he  had  been  entered  to  fox-hounds 
as  second  whipper-in.  Being  at  that  time  in  want  of  a  first  hand, 
Wyndham  sent  him  down  with  a  letter,  speaking  highly  of  his 
character  and  promising  commencement  in  our  profession — and  as 
whipper-in  he  more  than  realised  our  expectations,  becoming  one  ot 
the  best,  if  not  very  best  men  with  fox-hounds  who  had  ever  come 
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under  our  observation.  The  ?nodus  operandi  is  everything  or  no- 
thing. Some  vvhippcrs-in  are  ever  meddling,  rating,  or  knocking 
hounds  about,  when  there  is  no  reason  for  whip  or  rate.  Charles 
Trcadwell  was  quiet  and  steady  ;  his  manner  collected  and  decisive, 
never  speaking  unnecessarily,  or  hitting  Juno  when  the  lash  ought 
to  have  fallen  upon  Jupiter.  iA  fcer  a  few  years' probation,  Charles 
was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  kennel  and  stables,  all  the 
understrappers  being  subject  to  his  control  :  in  short,  finding  him 
perfectly  honest  and  trustworthy,  he  was  treated  with  that  consider- 
ation a  faithful  servant  deserves  ;  and,  in  addition,  we  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  shooting  rabbits  during  the  long  summer  evenings,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  he  became  head  keeper  as  well  as  head  whipper- 
in.  That  he  appreciated  our  kindness  and  confidence,  was  suffi- 
ciently iipparent  from  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
his  various  duties. 

In  the  formation  of  a  new  country,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
drawbacks,  such  as  masters  of  fox-hounds  in  the  present  time  cannot 
appreciate  or  scarcely  believe,  Charles  I'readwell  proved  an  in- 
valuable assistant ;  and  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  make  him  feel  per- 
fectly at  home — taking  him  into  our  counsels,  rather  as  a  friend  than 
a  servant.  He  was  a  man  of  thoroughly  independent  spirit,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  the  great,  or  aftected  by  prof- 
fered bribes  of  the  low-minded  to  betray  his  master's  interest ;  and 
we  believe  the  majority  of  our  field  stood  more  in  awe  of  him  than 
his  employer.  Ever  civil  and  deferential,  he  would  touch  his  hat 
to  his  superiors  when  spoken  to ;  but  more  than  the  monosyllable, 
yes,  or  no,  never  escaped  his  lips,  except  to  those  true  sportsmen 
who  really  understood  his  character  and  our  business.  One  out  of 
many  proofs  of  his  zeal  we  may  record  for  the  imitation  of  whippers- 
in  generally. 

Our  iox  had  been  run  to  ground,  after  a  severe  chase,  in  a  head 
of  earths  belonging  to  the  late  Col.  Houlton,  of  Farleigh  Castle, 
who,  albeit  no  fox-hunter  himself,  was  very  friendly  to  our  sport,  his 
eldest  son  being-  also  a  member  of  our  hunt ;  and  Charles  having: 
found  favour  in  the  Colonel's  sight,  had  been  told  by  him  that,  if 
ever  he  suspected  anything  amiss  with  regard  to  his  keepers,  to  call 
and  inform  him  of  it,  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  and  that  he  should 
never  be  refused  admittance  to  his  presence.  This  was  not  forgotten 
• — for  Charles  never  fancied  these  keepers  ;  and,  being  on  the  out- 
skirts of  our  country,  he  could  not  overlook  them  quite  so  often  as 
he  thought  necessary.  One  of  these  keepers  was  present  when  we 
ran  the  fox  to  ground,  and  promised  '  he  should  be  taken  care  of.' 

Upon  our  return  home,  and  when  I  had  just  dined,  Charles  re- 
quested an  audience  :   he  was  at  once  admitted. 

'  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,'  he  said,  '  of  what  that  keeper  told  you 
'  about  taking  care  of  the  fox;  and  my  notion  is  that  he  does  mean  to 
*  take  care  of  him,  and  such  care  that  we  shall  never  find  him  any 
'more.      I  don't  like  those  men,  and  never  did.' 

'Well,  Charles,'  I  said,  'I  have  an  idea  also  that  he  won't  have 
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'  fair  play  ;  but  we  cannot  help  it  nov/,  such  a  night  as  this  is.'  It 
was  dark  as  pitch,  and  raining  in  torrents,  and  the  place  where  we 
ran  the  fox  to  ground  lay  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  kennels.  '  I 
'  don't  wish  you  to  turn  out  such  v/eather  as  this,  and  the  fox  must 
'  take  his  chance.' 

'  But,  sir,'  replied  Charles,  '  if  you  don't  mind  it,  I  do  ;  and  that 
'  fox  is  too  2;ood  to  have  his  brains  knocked  out  by  those  rascally 
keepers  :  I  shall  go,  sir,  and  see  after  him.' 
Having  hastily  swallov/ed  a  tumbler  of  wine,  and  without  changing 
his  clothes,  he  mounted  a  hack,  and  set  out  on  his  dark  excursion. 
Arriving  at  a  farm-house  near  the  gravel  pit,  he  there  left  his  horse 
in  the  care  of  the  farmer,  and  proceeded  on  foot  and  alone  to  the 
spot.  Having  a  good  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  he  groped  about  at  the 
earth  for  the  traps  which  he  suspected  were  set  there.  Snap  went 
one  directly  :  this  he  put  away.  Trying  again,  his  stick  was  caught 
by  two  others. 

'Just  as  I  guessed,'  thought  Charles;  'pretty  care  they  were 
'  going  to  take  of  our  fox  !  But  now  I'll  play  keeper,  and  catch  one 
'  or  two  of  these  vagabonds,  or  my  name's  not  Charles.' 

He  accordingly  hid  himself  in  some  bushes  in  the  pit  close  to  the 
earth,  and  there  remained  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  heard  foot- 
steps approaching.  Tv/o  men  came  down  to  look  at  the  earth, 
nearly  touching  Charles  as  they  passed.  Seeing  nothing  unusual 
there,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  '  Come  away  ;  he's  not  caught  yet.' 

'  But  you  are  !'  said  Charles,  springing  quickly  on  his  legs  and 
collaring  the  keeper. 

'  Let  go,'  cried  the  man,  '  or  it  shall  be  the  v/orse  for  you  !' 
'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Charles  ;   '  I   can  thrash  two  such  fellows 
'  as  you  any  day  in  the  week.     I  am  now  just  in  the  humour  for  it,  so 
'  no  nonsense ;  you  two   shall  go  before  your  master  this  very  night, 
'  or  one  of  you  I'll  carry  there,  that's  all.' 

Charles  being  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  and  a  pretty  good  hand  at 
most  games,  that  of  fives  not  excepted,  the  keepers  were  obliged  to 
submit  J  and  they  all  marched  off  together  for  the  mansion,  Charles 
shouldering  the  steel  traps,  which,  he  told  me  aftterwards,  he  longed 
to  give  the  head  keeper  a  taste  of  about  his  head  and  ears. 

Colonel  Houlton  having  told  him,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  he  should  never  be  refused  admittance  if  he  was  at  home, 
Charles  walked  up  to  the  front  door,  with  a  ring  as  if  some  gentle- 
man had  arrived.  He  knew  it  would  be  of  no  avail  going  to  the 
back.  The  footman  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  he  beheld  who  it  was. 

'  Is  your  master  at  home  ?'  coolly  asked  Charles. 
'  No,  he  ain't,'  replied  the  indignant  flunkey,  '  to  such  visitors  as 
'you  ;  your  place,  if  anywhere,  is  at  the  back  door.' 

'  I  rather  think  not,  just  now,  Mr.  Footman  ;  and  I  will  thank  you 

'  to  tell  your  master  that  Mr.  H 's  whipper-in  wishes  to  see  him 

'on  particular  business.' 

'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  said  the  footman. 
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'  Very  well,'  replied  Charks  ;  '  then  here  Til  knock  and  ring,  if 
'  for  the  next  hour  to  come,  until  you  do.' 

The  man  shut  the  door,  thinking  Charles  dare  not  do  as  he 
threatened  :  but  he  little  knew  the  customer  he  had  to  deal  with. 
In  a  moment  such  a  thundering  knocking  at  the  door,  and  such  a 
pull  at  the  bell,  that  you  would  have  thought  the  iMarquis  of  Carrabas 
had  arrived.  Colonel  Houlton,  who  had  just  gone  to  his  dressing- 
room  for  the  night,  h2aring  this  racket  at  the  hall  door,  rang  his 
own  bell  violently.      His  valet  rushed  up  stairs  at  the  summons. 

'  Who  on  earth  is  at  the  hall  door,  making  such  a  noise  r' 

'  Can't  say,  sir.' 

'  Then  go  down  this  niinute  and  let  me  know.' 

The  enraged  footman  was  obliged  to  open  the  door  again. 

'  Well,'  said  Charles,  '  are  you  going  to  deliver  my  message,  or 
^  shall  I  knock  and  ring  a  little  longer  ?' 

'Confound  your  impudence,'  said  the  footman  ;  '  I  should  like  to 
'  twist  your  neck  a  bit.' 

'Only  just  try,  Mr.  Longshanks,  and  I  v/ill  soon  shake  some  of 
'  the  pov/der  out  of  your  wig  for  you.' 

The  message  at  last  being  delivered  to  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
he  desired  that  Charles  should  be  shown  into  his  library,  where  in  a 
few  minutes  he  made  his  appearance.  Charles  apologized  for  his 
apparent  rudeness  in  applying  at  the  front  eiiirancc  for  admission. 
'  But,'  he  said,  'you  told  me,  sir,  whenever  I  detected  any  of  your 
'  keepers  catching  foxes,  I  was  to  give  immediate  information  of 
'  it ;  and  I  knew,  as  they  had  gone  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
'  there  would  be  little  chance  of  my  gaining  an  admittance  in  that 
'  quarter.     I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  sir  ?' 

'  By  no  means,  Charles  ;  your  master  has  often  expressed  to  me 
'  the  high  opinion  he  has  of  your  conduct  generally,  and  I  fully  ap- 
'  predate  such  an  honest  and  trustworthy  servant.' 

Charles's  story  was  soon  told.  The  master  desired  him  to  go 
into  the  housekeeper's  room  for  refreshment,  whilst  he  wrote  us  a 
few  lines  :  but  this  offer  of  hospitality  was  politely  declined,  as 
Charles  suspected  his  bc^r  might  be  hocussed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  keeper  and  tall  footman.  I'he  few  lines  addressed  to  us  were  to 
the  point,  leaving  the  delinquent  keepers  at  our  disposal. 

Our  regret  at  parting  with  a  servant  so  true  and  faithful  was 
most  deep  ;  and  we  must  confess,  when  the  hour  for  separation 
arrived,  neither  of  us  could  speak  from  strong  emotions  working 
within,  choking  the  utterance  of  words.  Charles  had  been  solicited 
to  take  the  place  of  huntsman  to  the  Qiiorn  hounds,  with  a  very 
high  salary.  This  offer  he  for  some  time  resolutely  refused  to 
accept,  saying,  '  I  am  perfectly  happy  here,  sir,  and  never  wish  to 
'  change  masters.' 

'That  I  believe  to  be  the  case,'  v/as  our  reply;  'yet,  as  your 
'  family  is  now  increasing,  we  must,  against  our  own  wishes  and 
'  interests,  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  accept  this  offer.' 

After    exhibiting   great  reluctance   for  some  time  to   follow  our 
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advice,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  alter  his  determination  ;  and  when 
we  shook  hands  for  the  last  time  with  Charles  Treadwell,  we  felt  we 
had  parted  with  one  of  the  truest  friends,  and  most  faithful  servants, 
any  man  ever  possessed. 

A  more  favourable  season  for  game  than  that  of  1865  has  never 
been  known.  The  tetrapodoi  (among  which  we  suppose  foxes  may 
now  be  classed,  as  engaging  the  attention  of  so  many  sportsmen), 
being  most  abundant ;  and  we  were  told  by  a  woodman  that  he  had 
four  litters  of  cubs  laid  down  within  a  space  of  five  hundred  yards. 
Hares  are  also  unusually  plentiful  ;  so  that  fox-hunters,  thistle- 
whippers,  and  coursers  have  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  season's 
sport  before  them,  when  heavy  showers  and  boisterous  gales  have 
shaken  the  autumnal  leaves  from  the  coppice  and  hedgerov/. 
Sport  without  rain  is  hopeless,  although  cub-hunting  must  go  on 
for  the  schooling  of  young  hounds ;  but  the  hardness  of  the 
ground  will  cause  the  letting  down  of  toes,  and  masters  are  shy  of 
workino-  their  two  and  three-season  hunters  in  such  weather.  Fox- 
hunting  still  holds  its  own — the  great  national  sport  \  and  year  by 
year  its  influence  seems  increasing.  Foxes  cannot  be  killed  un- 
fairly, without  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  public  ;  and  game- 
preservers  do  not  relish  being  exhibited  in  sporting  print  for  the 
malpractices  of  their  keepers.  The  high  prices  asked  for  hunters 
at  the  large  fairs  in  the  north  tend  to  confirm  our  opinion  that 
hunting  is  still  in  the  ascendant  ;  and  farmers  must  see  that  their 
interest  is  involved  in  its  prosperity.  Three  figures  for  a  four-year 
old  will  mend  all  gaps  in  their  fences,  without  the  intervention  of 
wire,  the  use  of  which  bid  fair  at  one  tim.e  to  become  a  greater 
nuisance  to  fox-hunters  than  railways. 

Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  appear  to  have  commenced  their 
deadly  march  through  the  land  ;  the  keen  east  wind,  fraught  with 
blast  and  blight  to  man,  beast,  and  vegetable,  still  holds  on  its  fatal 
course,  and  people  begin  now  seriously  to  ask  what  will  be  the  result. 
Is  this  world  on  the  eve  of  being  burnt  up  ?  Are  Cumming*s  predic- 
tions as  to  the  prophecies  in  the  first  stage  of  fulfilment  ?  '  Nation 
'  shall  rise  against  nation,  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  there  shall 
*  be  famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places  :  all  these 
'  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows.'  When  we  look  back  upon  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  we  find  nation  has  indeed  risen  against  nation, 
kingdom  against  kingdom.  Human  gore  has  been  poured  out  like 
water  upon  American  soil,  and  verily  it  maybe  said  of  this  fratricidal 
carnage,  '  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
'  ground.'  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  have  been  rife  amongst  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  earthquakes  been  felt  in  divers  places. 
The  cholera,  after  committing  such  ravages  in  the  East,  has,  we 
fear,  at  last  reached  our  own  shores,  l^he  yellow  fever  also  is 
reported  to  have  broken  out  in  South  Wales,  and  last,  though  not 
the  least  formidable  disease,  the  cattle  plague,  appears  to  be  spreading 
over  the  country.  We  hear  now  not  only  of  sheep  being  afi^ccted 
alsoj  but  in   some  localities,  hares,  rabbits,  and  even  pheasants  and 
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partridges  are  dying  from  a  similar  pestilential  malady.  The  cause 
of  this  we  attribute  to  the  herbage  and  roots  being  blighted  by  the 
keen  east  winds  and  the  continued  dry  weather  for  the  last  six  weeks 
parching  up  the  pastures.  A  change  has  just  begun  as  we  are  pen- 
ning these  hnes  :  the  welcome  rain  is  falling  fast,  rejoicing  the  hearts 
of  sportsmen  as  well  as  agriculturists,  and  we  trust  the  cattle  plague 
may  be  ameliorated,  if  not  checked,  by  this  sudden  transition  from 
extreme  heat  and  drouth  to  more  genial  weather. 

On  the  6th  of  October  we  were  out  hunting  with,  or  rather  help- 
ing in  hunting,  the  Itton  fox-hounds  for  nearly  two  hours  over  arid 
moor  ground,  and  by  the  perseverance  of  old  Druid,  contrived  to 
hold  on  the  line  until  we  got  up  with  our  fox  in  a  small  covert 
below  the  hills,  but  catching  him  was  out  of  the  question,  the 
hounds  being  able  barely  to  trot  after  him  even  when  scarcely  out  of 
view  ;  and  ere  gaining  the  big  woods  again,  the  hopeless  chase  was 
discontinued  at  iZ'^o,  the  pack  having  been  running  and  hunting  for 
nearly  six  hours,  aiid  eaten  a  young  fox  early  in  the  morning.  I  his 
establishment  is  of  the  primitive  order,  the  huntsman  doing  all  the 
work  in  the  field,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  man  on  foot 
with  a  huge  v/hip  and  couples,  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
whipper-in.  The  hounds  are  the  most  independent  lot  of  animals 
of  their  species  v/hich  have  ever  come  under  our  notice  ;  and  from 
their  method  of  casting  themselves  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
when  brought  to  a  check,  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  should  kill, 
but  that  they  should  miss  their  fox  above  ground.  Upon  the  day 
above  mentioned,  the  fox  was  headed  back  where  two  roads  meet, 
when,  instead  of  wheeling  together  as  well-bred  fox-hounds  invariably 
do,  disperse  and  squander  became  the  order  of  their  movements — a 
couple  in  one  field,  two  or  three  in  another,  some  up  one  road,  some 
down  the  other,  one  aspiring  individual  dashing  forward  by  himself 
over  the  moor  just  then  reached,  a  couple  in  a  cottage  garden,  and 
the  residue  trying  back  towards  the  big  wood  whence  they  had 
lately  emerged.  What  to  do  under  such  circumstances — since,  dis- 
regarding the  language  generally  addressed  by  us  to  hounds  in  such 
emergencies,  they  pertinaciously  persisted  in  following  the  bent  of 
their  own  wayward  inclinations — we  were  puzzling  our  head,  when 
a  neighbouring  keeper,  to  whom  the  hounds  were  well  known,  made 
his  appearance,  whose  assistance  we  requested  upon  this  trying  occa- 
sion. With  two  or  three  wild  screams  in  the  patois  of  the  country, 
these  stiff--necked  ones  were  brought  nearer  together,  and  then  the 
recovery  of  the  line  commenced  in  dog  lingo,  unheard  of  by  us,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  is  difficult  of  solution,  sounding  in  our  ears  like 
'  Cocksup,  Cocksup' — unde  derivatw  we  don't  pretend  to  divine  : 
sufficient  to  add,  the  hounds  followed  their  new  huntsman  to  the 
tune  of 'Cocksup'  right  willingly  and  merrily  as  children  do  a  band 
when  playing  their  favourite  air,  '  Cheer,  boys,  cheer.' 

The  day  being  exceedingly  hot,  we  preferred  moving  on  the  hill- 
side to  descending  into  the  valley,  from  which  we  had  a  full  view  of 
operations    btlow,   and  telegraphed  in  what  direction   the  fox   was 
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running.  Hard  upon  two  hours  were  spent  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
v/alk  up  to  our  fox,  which,  when  last  in  our  sight,  looked  as  lively 
as  a  kitten,  springing  over  the  ground  with  the  most  agile  bounds 
and  ofFto  the  big  woods  again,  before  reaching  which,  the  hounds 
were  intercepted  by  their  legitimate  huntsman,  who,  not  relishing  a 
dip  in  the  Wye,  at  that  point  both  deep  and  muddy,  had  been  con- 
strained to  make  a  dc'tour  of  some  eight  miles  to  meet  with  his 
darlings  again.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the  chance  of  finding  an 
amateur  huntsman  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  a  whipper- 
in,  even  on  foot,  would  be  here  of  considerable  importance,  as  foxes 
are  continually  crossing  over.  The  banks  of  the  Wye  have  been 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  so  far  as  the  scenery  on  either 
side  is  concerned,  exceedingly  picturesque ;  but  the  river  itself,  for 
some  miles  above  Chepstow,  is  a  dull  heavy  stream,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  a  plunge  into  its  muddy  waters.  Higher  up,  however, 
where  not  afr'ected  by  the  tide,  the  river  presents  a  very  different 
surface,  being  clear  and  sparkling,  and  dashing  over  rocks. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  masters  of  fox-hounds  and  huntsmen  to 
insist  upon  perfection  of  shape  as  indispensable  ;  but  as  the  foolish 
things  of  this  world  are  said  sometimes  to  confound  the  wise,  the 
Itton  dogs  repudiate  this  arbitrary  rule,  exhibiting,  in  propriis  perso?iis^ 
a  contradiction  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Horses  and  hounds  we  knov/ 
can  go  in  all  shapes  up  to  a  certain  point  when  the  spirit  is  not  want- 
ing ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  whether  a  well-shaped  one  will 
not  beat  in  a  long  run  those  not  so  well  favoured  by  nature.  Look 
at  a  cat  or  tiger,  a  more  misshapen  quadruped,  in  our  opinion,  does  not 
exist,  and  yet  none,  for  their  inches,  more  powerful.  The  feline  race 
have  proportions  the  reverse  of  what  masters  of  fox-hounds  deem  essen- 
tials in  the  canine.  They  have  thick  heads,  short  necks,  loose  round 
shoulders  lying  forward,  not  very  straight  legs,  although  we  consider 
the  foot  quite  perfection,  narrow  chests,  long  backs,  loins,  however, 
very  muscular,  hams  thin  and  straight ;  yet  with  all  these  apparently 
imperfections,  the  strength  of  a  tiger  in  his  fury  is  terrible,  and  this 
power  is  derived  from  an  extraordinary  development  of  sinews  and 
muscles  far  beyond  any  other  animal  of  his  size.  The  cat  tribe, 
however,  do  not  hunt  dov/n  their  prey  like  the  wolf,  jackal,  or  fox, 
neither  are  they  fashioned  by  nature  for  such  a  purpose.  Their 
game  is  secured  by  stealthy  movements,  bounds,  and  springs,  and 
when  foiled  in  thus  catching  it,  they  rarely  think  of  pursuing  it  for 
any  distance. 

By  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print,  fox-hunters  in  their  new 
pinks  will  be  gathered  round  the  breakfast-table  too  much  engaged  in 
the  pleasurable  anticipation  of  a  good  opening  day  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  new  '  Baily'  lying  thereon,  the  leaves  of  which  will 
probably  remain  uncut  till  the  evening.  These  heavy  rains  succeed- 
ing such  a  spell  of  dry  hot  weather,  appear  to  have  resuscitated 
vegetable  nature,  and  the  autumnal  leaves  are  slow  in  falling,  so  that 
we  must  expect  to  hear  of  many  mishaps  in  the  hunting-field  from 
the  blindness  of  the  fences.      We  expect  also  to  hear  of  good   runs, 
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early  in  the  season,  from  the  fine  condition  of  young  foxes.  Our 
own  observations,  however,  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  severe  winter, 
and  we  advise  masters  of  fox-hounds  to  hunt  as  often  as  conve- 
nient before  Christmas.  Flocks  of  birds  are  congregating  very  early. 
The  hawthorn  bushes  arc  covered  with  berries,  and  a  dry  autumn, 
we  have  often  remarked,  is  a  forerunner  of  severe  weather  about  the 
advent  of  the  new  year.  For  the  sake  of  brother  fox-hunters,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  find  our  prognostications  as  to  the  winter  season 
not  realised,  and  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  old  Horace,  '  Carpe 
'  diem  quam  minimum  credulus  postero.' 


THE  STUFF   OF  WHICH  DERBY  WINNERS  ARE 

MADE. 

NO.    III. 

In  the  previous  articles  I  have  treated  of  the  successes  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  Partisan  and  Defence  blood  ;  of  the  union  of 
the  Partisan  with  the  Pantaloon  strain  ;  of  the  limits  to  which  the 
Birdcatchcr  blood  seems  to  confine  itself;  and  of  the  only  successful 
combinations  to  which  the  famous  blood  of  Touchstone  has  hitherto 
appeared  to  be  capable.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  'Baily'  another  ancestral  house  with  its 
successful  intermarriages.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  blood  of  Mel- 
bourne— a  strain  which,  though  with  fewer  opportunities  and  less 
extraneous  advantages  than  the  other  strains  previously  treated  of 
possessed,  can  yet  boast  of  as  great  a  number,  and  those  perhaps 
of  a  higher  quality,  of  successful  runners  as  any  of  the  more  fashion- 
able strains.  Adelbourne's  progeny  have  won  the  Derby  twice,  the 
Oaks  thrice,  the  St.  Leger  twice,  the  1  Wo  Thousand  Guineas 
twice,  and  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  twice.  Others  of  his  sons 
and  daughters  have  also  run  second  on  several  occasions.  His  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters,  both  in  the  male  and  female  line,  have 
also,  at  one  time  or  other,  carried  oft'  each  of  those  races  except  the 
One  Thousand  Guineas.  But  my  present  business  is  limited  to  his 
sons  and  daughters.  That  he  has  furnished  more  than  his  quota  of 
that  'stuft'  of  which  Derby  winners  are  made  '  is  undeniable;  but  it 
is  not  easy,  as  in  other  instances  previously  treated  of,  to  bring  into 
a  narrow  focus  those  other  strains  of  blood  which  have  seemed  to 
possess  peculiar  affinities  for  Melbourne  blood,  and  from  the  union 
to  produce  a  more  than  average  proportion  of  good  runners.  Take 
the  Touchstone  mares,  for  example.  It  is  true  that  Melbourne's  best 
son  was  out  of  a  Touchstone  mare  ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true  that 
his  other  famous  son,  and  his  three  best  daughters — viz..  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  Blink  Bonny,  Canczou,  and  Cymba — though  each  of  them 
variously  bred,  and  their  dams  in  no  way  immediately  related  to  each 
other,  were  also  just  as  unconnected  with  Touchstone.  And  if  looked 
at  in  another   aspect,  viz.,  that  at  the  time  Melbourne  was  in  his 
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zenith  an  iinniensc  number  of  Touchstone  mares  were  sent  to  him — a 
number  bearing  no  sort  of  proportion  to  mares  of  other  blood — the 
result  therefore  was  certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  Touchstone  cross 
over  any  other,  as  has  oftentimes  been  advanced.  Why  Melbourne 
v/as  so  universally  successful  may,  I  think,  be  explained  to  some 
extent  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  descended  from  two  strains 
of  _^blood  in  no  repute  at  the  time,  and  which  were  also  exceedingly 
scarce.  The  blood  of  Humphrey  Clinker  and  the  Cervantes  mare 
v/ere  certainly  not  much  in  vogue.  Such  mares  as  Melbourne 
obtained  were  therefore  certain  to  be  as  opposite  in  blood  as  they 
well  could  be,  and  his  chances  would,  to  a  great  extent,  resemble 
those  of  a  farmer  cultivating  a  virgin  soil.  In-and-in  breeding  wa> 
in  his  case  all  but  impossible.  This  has  not  been  the  case  with 
Touchstone  and  Birdcatcher.  It  is  impossible  to  trace,  in  the 
mind's  eye,  the  ancestry  of  any  of  their  foals  without  coming  into 
pretty  frequent  contact  with  the  names  of  Selim,  Whalebone,  and 
his  brother.  Whisker,  or  their  father.  Waxy.  In-and-in  breeding,  in 
their  cases,  is  therefore  almost  inevitable.  Now,  not  only  was  Mel- 
bourne cross-bred  himself,  but  those  strains  were  so  rare  that  no  other 
horse  or  mare  (or  very  few,  if  any)  possessed  them.  However  far  his 
ancestry  be  traced  back,  the  names  of  Selim,  Waxy,  Whalebone,  or 
^VhIsker  never  once  occur  !  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  other  horse, 
of  even  one  tithe  of  his  renown,  of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 
The  case  of  his  son,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  is  a  similar  one.  Trace  his 
pedigree  as  far  as  we  may,  we  never  once  come  across  any  of  those 
famous  though  common  names.  7"his  horse  would  be  a  sad 
stumbling-block  to  those  rival  champions  who  waged  such  a  fierce 
war  some  time  ago,  on  behalf  of  the  Waxy  versus  Blacklock  blood, 
and  took  up  the  cause  of  Sweetmeats  in  combination  with  Pantaloons. 
Neither  Sweetmeat,  Pantaloon,  Waxy,  nor  Blacklock  blood  entered 
into  the  composition  of  this  remarkable  horse.  How  then  can  each  of 
any  one  of  those  gentlemen  reconcile  his  excellencies  to  their  pet 
dogmas  ?  '  No  Blacklock  blood,  no  good  horse,'  says  one.  *  With- 
'  out  Sweetmeat,  Pantaloon,  or  the  "  Waxy  stuff,"  no  horse  can  ever 
'  stay,'  says  another.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  could  both  *  go,'  and  '  stay,* 
and  he  hadn't  a  particle — not  the  smallest  atom  of  the  blood  of  any 
of  those  worthies  in  his  veins. 

As  '  pedigree  tables  '  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  I  suppose  I 
must  furnish  one  to  support  my  position,  or  some  carping  quidnunc 
or  other  will  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  my  description,  and  ask 
me  to  furnish  proof  of  it.  Here,  then,  is  the  proof,  which  I  believe 
will  be  found  to  be  a  tolerably  accurate  compilation;  but  if  any  of 
those  writers  who  seem  to  have  miade  this  especial  branch  of  the 
subject  their  own,  and  who  expect  that  every  fresh  interloper  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  a  war  a  C entrance^  will  correct  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  it,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  them.  I 
however  believe  it  is  as  correct  as  the  nature  of  such  things  will 
admit  of. 
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This  is  Melbourne's  first  famous  son,  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  names  which  are  tabulated  are  not,  nor  were  they  at  that 
period,  quite  as  '  familiar  as  household  words  \  Margrave  and 
Patty  Primrose,  by  Confederate,  were  certainly  not  until  then  en- 
tered on  the  bede-roU  of  fame. 

Melbourne's  first  famous  daughter,  Cymba,  also  came  of  a  stock 
which  was  not  then  held  in  very  high  esteem,  and  which  has  since 
been  almost  allowed  to  die  out.  Cymba's  dam  was  Skiff-',  by  Sheet 
Anchor,  out  of  Tertia,  by  Emilius  ;  her  dam  Miss  Wentworth,  bv 
Cervantes,  out  of  a  mare  by  Stamford.  This  was  another  combina- 
tion of  blood  different  to  that  in  Sir  Tatton  Sykes's  dam,  but  in  one 
respect  bearing  some  analogy  of  a  negative  kind.  In  this  instance  as 
in  that.  Waxy,  Whalebone,  Selim,  and  Blacklock  are  entirely  ab- 
sent. Here  is  another  floorer  for  the  partisans  of  Waxy  and  Black- 
lock.  Cymba  was  unquestionably  a  good  mare,  and  one  of  the 
fastest  that  ever  trod  the  turf;  and  yet  those  familiar  strains  of  blood, 
one  or  other  of  which  we  are  taught  is  a  sine  qua  non  now,  are  each 
and  all  of  them  absent.  They  are  so,  and  no  arguments  or  special 
pleading  can  surmount  the  Irrefutable  logic  of  facts.  Melbourne's 
next  flimous  daughter  was  Canezou.  Here  we  expect  the  rival 
champions  will  shout  for  joy,  and  each  one  claim  Canezou  as  his 
own.  Canezou's  dam  was  Madame  Pelerine,  by  Velocipede  out  of 
Baleine.  Velocipede  was  by  Blacklock,  and  Balelne  was  by  Whale- 
bone. From  which  source  did  Madame  Pelerine  derive  her  quali- 
ties ?  Put  on  the  gloves,  gentlemen,  and  decide,  for  I  cannot.  That 
Melbourne  was  very  accommodating  and  inexcluslve  in  showerino- 
his  favours  is  undeniable.  His  next  success  was  a  great  one  ;  and 
here  again  there  was  no  in-breeding,  but  the  cross  was  dissimilar  to 
any  of  the  other  three  examples  I  have  furnished.  West  Australian 
was  out  of  Mowerina,  sister  to  Cotherstone,  by  Touchstone,  out  of 
Emma,  by   Whisker  j   her  dam,  GIbsIde  Fairy,  by  Hermes,  out  of 
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Vicissitude,  by  Pipator.  The  champion  of  the  '  Waxy  stuff'  will 
assign  West  Australian's  merits  to  the  superabundant  quantity  of  that 
material  which  he  possessed,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Blacklock  blood 
are  in  the  hole,  for  not  one  atom  of  the  '  Blacklock  poison'  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  composition  of  the  West.  But  the  horse  was  so 
good,  that  it  would  seem  we  can  have  an  animal  of  extraordinary 
qualities  without  any  of  the  '  stout  blood  of  Blacklock.'  Blink  Bonny 
is  another  instance  to  the  same  effect.  She  had  an  immense  deal  of 
Waxy  and  Prunella  blood  coming  to  her  on  her  dam's  side,  but  not 
one  atom  of  Blacklock  blood  at  all.  Alelbourne's  best  son  and  best 
daughter  being  West  Australian  and  Blink  Bonny,  were  especially 
rich  in  Waxy  blood  on  their  dam's  side  \  but  how  are  we  to  get  over 
the  very  ugly  fact  that  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  and  Cymba  were  as  good  as 
they  were  without  any  of  it  at  all  ?  That  is  the  question  ;  and,  like 
Brutus,  I  pause  for  a  reply.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
the  best  stock  of  A4elbourne  came  from  mares  rich  in  IVaxy  and 
Prunella  bloody  the  next  best  from  those  mares  in  which  it  was 
entirely  absent;  a  small  quantity  of  one  or  two  strains  did  not  seem  to 
succeed  very  well ;  and  although  one  or  two  good  ones,  as  Canezou 
and  Cannobie,  were  from  mares  combining  the  two  bones  of  con- 
tention, /.^.,  the  Blacklock  and  Waxy  blood,  yet  in  no  single  instance 
did  a  good  foal  issue  from  a  mare  possessing  the  Blacklock  blood 
only,  without  the  Waxy.  There  are  many  instances  to  the  con- 
trar)'-,  viz.,  of  foals  from  mares  directly  descended  from  Blacklock 
without  any  admixture  of  Waxy  blood  j  but  as  those  foals,  when 
they  came  to  horse's  estate  were  found  to  be  worthless,  they  do  not 
come  into  the  category  of  the  '  stuff  of  which  Derby  winners  are 
'  made,'  and  must  therefore  be  passed  over.  I  have  alluded  to  Can- 
nobie. He  certainly  was  a  long  way  from  a  Derby  horse,  and  was 
beaten  in  that  race  by  Ellington  and  Yellow  Jack,  two  of  the  softest- 
hearted  curs  that  ever  looked  through  a  bridle.  Cannobie  was  out 
of  Lady  Lurewell,  by  Hornsea  ;  her  dam,  Dirce,  by  Partisan,  out  of 
Antiope,  by  Whalebone.  Two  very  fair  second-rate  fillies  by  Mel- 
bourne were  both  out  of  Touchstone  mares.  Marchioness  was  out 
of  Cinzelli,  by  Touchstone  \  her  dam.  Brocade,  by  Pantaloon. 
Blanche  of  Aaiddlebie  v/as  out  of  Phryne,  by  Touchstone  ;  her  dam, 
Decoy,  by  Filho  da  Puta.  Another  one  of  about  the  same  calibre 
was  Mentmore  Lass,  out  of  Emerald,  by  Defence.  This  mare's  dam 
had  a  double  strain  of  the  renowned  Waxy  blood,  but  hov/  far  this 
contributed  to  her  excellence,  such  as  it  was,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Although  Melbourne's  success  at  the  stud  seemed  to  take  a  wider 
range,  and  to  nick  with  more  strains  of  blood  than  is  usually  found 
to  be  the  case,  yet  there  was  a  limit  even  to  his  accommodating 
nature.  No  great  amount  of  success,  indeed  nothing  at  all  worthy 
of  such  an  appellation,  attended  his  union  with  Birdcatcher,  Blacklock, 
Sweetmeat,  Bay  Middleton,  Venison,  or  Pantaloon  mares.  An  ex- 
ception may  by  some  carping  critics  be  taken  to  the  last-named  class 
of  mares,  inasmuch  as  Young  Melbourne  and  Prime  Minister  were 
both  out  of  Pantaloon  mares,  but  they  were  far,  very  far  below  the 
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Standard  of  Melbourne's  second  best  stock  even,  and  are  a  long  way 
removed  from  that  'stuff  of  which  Derby  winners  arc  made.' 

In  my  opinion  we  have  seen  tlie  last  of  the  iMclbournc  blood,  and 
none  of  his  grandsons  seem  destined  to  perpetuate  his  renown.  The 
Wizard,  Cjcneral  Peel,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  the  best  grandsons  we 
have  yet  seen,  are  but  sorry  successors  to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  West 
Australian,  and  Blink  Bonny.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause the  blood  was  so  unquestionably  superior  to  anything  that  had 
been  in  vogue,  that  its  decay  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  national 
calamity.  1  think  I  could  demonstrate,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  causes 
of  the  degeneracy  of  Melbourne's  stock  in  the  present  generation, 
but  the  subject  hardly  comes  within  the  scope,  and  certainly  not 
within  the  space  of  a  magazine  article.  On  some  other  opportunity 
I  may  perhaps  return  to  the  subject  and  clear  up  the  matter. 

The  characteristics  of  Melbourne's  stock  were  for  the  most  part 
desirable  ones  for  a  horse  to  possess  ;  a  most  docile  temper,  a  2;ood 
constitution,  plenty  of  size,  with  unusually  large  bone,  soundness  of 
the  joints,  and  abundance  of  muscle,  were  the  chief  characteristics. 
But  unfortunately  they  had  a  propensity,  sooner  or  later,  to  turn 
roarers.  This  latter  drawback  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  stock 
fell  into  disrepute.  Another  characteristic  of  the  stock  was  the  large 
head  which  most  of  them  possessed  ;  their  ears,  too,  were  generally 
large  and  slouched,  and  altogether,  as  a  class,  they  were  certainly  not 
a  handsome  one  ;  but  as  the  proverb  says,  '  Handsome  is  as  hand- 
'  some  does.' 

C. 


SALMONIA. 
» 

The  salmo  salar  has  been  very  unfortunate  In  his  biographers,  com- 
mencing with  Pliny,  v/ho  evidently  thought  that  the  salmon  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Aquitaine  *  v/as  a  different  species  of  iish  to  that 
caught  in  the  sea.  This  error  is  excusable  in  the  Roman  naturalist, 
who  must  have  derived  his  information  from  hearsay,  for  salmon  is 
unknov/n  in  any  river  debouching  into  the  Mediterranean,  or  any 
other  country  that  he  had  visited.  What  can  be  said  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  the  learned  Jesuit  v/ho  prepared  an  edition  of  Pliny's  '  Natu- 
ral History'  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  Ouatorzc  ? 
He  informed  his  royal  pupil  that  he  had  heard  from  persons  of  ve- 
racity that  salmon  occasionally  migrated  from  the  sea  to  a  river. 

Archbishop  Barri  travelled  through  Wales  (about  1180  a.d.),  and 
published  his  travels,  in  Latin,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  He  makes 
mention  of  the  well-known  waterfall  in  the  1  ivy,  and  adds  that 
salmon  used  to  jump  up  it,  whence  the  term  '  salmo'  v/as  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  '  salio'  in  its  sense  of  'leaping.'  Drayton  in 
the  'Polyolbion'  (circa  1620),  backs  up  this  account  with  these 
lines — 

*  In  AquitaniS,  salmo  fluviatilis  omnibus  marinis  proefert. — Plix.  j\"a^, 
Ili&t,  viii.  40. 
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'  His  tall  takes  In  his  teeth,  and  bending  like  a  bow, 
That's  to  the  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself  does  throw 
That  prodigious  spring 
That  little  fishes  bones  continually  doth  cast.' 

As  Francke  said  (circa  1694),  in  plain  prose  :  '  The  salmon,  by  rea- 
son of  agility  of  body,  so  bends  and  contracts  himself  by  taking  his 
tail  into  his  teeth,  then  like  a  well  tempered  spring  that  suddenly 
and  smartly  unbinds  and  flies  ofF,  even  so  doth  the  salmon  with  a 
sudden   dexterity   mount    the   air   out   of  the  water  an   incredible 


c 

c 
( 
c 

'  height. 


Unfortunately,  the  learned  prelate  was  wrong  both  in  his  facts  and 
his  etymology.  '  I  have  been  witness,'  says  Pennant'^  (circa  1790), 
'  and  seen  the  efforts  of  many  score  during  my  stay  :  some  success- 
'  ful,  and  others  driven  down  by  the  current  for  a  more  fortunate 
*  exertion  :  the  fish  seemed  to  spring  up  quite  straight  and  with  a 
'  strong  tremulous  motion,  completely  refuting  the  vulgar  error  of 
'  taking  their  tails  into  their  mouths  when  they  make  their  spring.' 
Now-a-days,  the  inspectors  of  fisheries  recommend  ladders  to  be 
built  for  the  salmon  to  wriggle  up.  Again,  the  Romans  found  a  fish 
unknown  to  them  in  Aquitaine,  and  most  probably  transferred  the 
Celtic  name  of  it  to  their  own  vocabulary.  The  first  syllable  was 
akin  to  that  of  a  totally  distinct  Latin  word  (now  similar  sounds 
must  occasionally  represent  dissimilar  ideas,  for  the  human  larynx 
can  only  produce  about  seventy  distinct  tones  and  by  permutations 
and  combinations  of  these  all  languages  are  formed),  whence  the 
fable  of  the  fish  leaping  was  derived. 

Similar  misconceptions  exist  to-day  in  a  minor  degree  ;  more  es- 
pecially v/ith  reference  to  the  dainty  apprentice  who  covenanted 
against  too  much  salmon,  and  the  capability  of  the  Thames  as  a  sal- 
mon-producing river. 

I.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  show  from  historical  data 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
usually  supposed  to  be.  '  The  Leisure  Hour  'f  states  that  '  in  the 
'  seventeenth  century  the  Welsh  servants  used  to  stipulate  that  they 
'  should  not  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon  more  than  three  times  per 
'  week.'  Such  a  statement  by  an  anonymous  author,  who  does  not 
give  any  authority  for  his  position,  is  beneath  contempt.  When, 
hov/ever,  the  professor  of  modern  history  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge writes, i:  '  When  Winchester  apprentices  shall  covenant,  as  they 
'  did  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  they  be  not  made  to  eat  salmon 
'  more  than  three  days  per  week,'  the  point  deserves  investigation. 
The  ground  is  easily  cut  from  under  the  professor's  feet.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  the  period  assigned  by  him  (1394),  William 
of  Wykeham  gave  a  great  dinner  at  Winchester  to  Richard  IL, 
and    the    ten    great    salmon    provided    for    it      cost    one    hundred 

*  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  length  of  time  that  the  world  will 
contentedly  receive  a  fable  without  investigating  its  truth.  For  600  year.s 
had  men  believed  what  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  must  have  known  to 
be  false. 

t  Vol.  xi.,  p.  356.  J  '  The  Water  Babies,'  by  Professor  Kingsley. 
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pence.  In  1356  the  same  William  had  been  surveyor  of  the  works 
then  going  on  at  Windsor  Ciistle,  and  his  salary  was  but  twelve 
pence  per  diem.  I  apprehend  that,  if  the  surveyor  to  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth  were  to  give  a  dinner  next  year,  the  amount  of  his  salary 
for  that  one  day  would  buy  the  best  salmon  sent  to  Billingsgate  that 
morning,  although  it  had  come  from  Cj.dway,  whilst  the  prelate 
bought  a  fish  for  his  royal  guest  in  the  home  market. 

Cuthbert  Bede  is  known  as  an  accurate  writer.  He  was  misled"* 
once  into  writing,  '  that  not  more  than  half  a  century  ago  Bridge- 
'  north  apprentices  covenanted  in  their  indentures  against  more  than 
'  three  salmon  dinners  per  week.'  He  was  obliged  to  cat  his  wordsj 
and  lay  the  blame  upon  Dr.  Nash,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Worcester- 
shire, circa  1780.  That  gentleman,  however,  merely  stated  that  for- 
merly such  a  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  old  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship for  service  at  Worcester.  This  dictum  in  1780,  concerning 
what  previously  happened  in  that  town,  can  be  no  authority  for  what 
subsequently  was  the  custom  at  Bridgenorth.  Cuthbert  Bcdc,  more- 
over, complains  of  thj  inaccuracies  in  J)r.  Nash's  work,  and  hints 
that  perhaps  this  statement  as  to  the  salmon  clause  in  apprentices' 
indentures  was  one.  That  argument  is  '  nihil  ad  rem,*  for  the  Doctor 
does  not  talk  of  Bridaenorth,  and  his  account  as  to  the  Worcester 
indentures  is  corroborated  by  a  similar  statement  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
'Magazine'  for  1788. 

Sir  Weaker  Scott  in  '  Old  Mortality'  wrote:  *  A  large  boiled  sahnon 
'  now-a-days  would  have  indicated  more  liberal  housekeeping  :  but 
'  at  that  period  (1679)  salmon  was  caught  in  such  plenty  in  the  con- 
'  siderable  rivers  of  Scotland,  that  instead  of  its  being  accounted  a 
'  delicacy  it  was  generally  applied  to  feed  the  servants,  who  are  said 
'  sometimes  to  have  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  eat 
'  food  so  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its  quality  more  than  five  times 
'  per  week.'  The  r.ovels  of  the  Great  Unknown  were  veracious 
history.  Dr.  Arnold,  no  mean  authority,  used  to  say  that  he  had 
formed  his  conception  of  the  character  of  King  James  the  First 
entirely  from  the  traits  concerning  him  to  be  found  in  the  '  Fortunes 
'of  Nigel.' 

Sir  \Valterdid  not  make  that  assertion  without  sufficient  authority, 
although  he  did  not  refer  to  any  in  the  foot-notes.  In  182 1  he  edited 
a  reprint  of  Francke's  '  Northern  Memorial,' a  book  of  travels  in  Scot- 
land, published  1694,  although  the  author  had  passed  through  that 
country  some  years  before.  In  it  we  find  the  following  :  ^  The  Forth 
'  runs  here  that  meets  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  but  relieves  the 
'  country  with  her  plenty  of  salmon,  whence  the  burgomasters  of 
'  Stirling,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  compelled  to  re- 
'  inforce  an  ancient  statute  that  commands  all  masters  and  others  not 
'  to  force  or  compel  any  servant  to  feed  upon  salmon  more  than 
'  thrice  per  week.'  Sir  Walter  was  a  Scotch  lawyer  and  well  read 
in  the  antiquities  of  his   fatherland.       He  evidently  mistrusted  the 

*  Medley.     London.     8vo.     Page  781. 
t  '  Notes  and  Queries.'     3rd  Series,  viii,,  174. 
VOL.    X.  —  NO.    69.  2    D 
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existence  of  this  statute,  v/hich  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any- 
printed  collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  If  such  a 
public  statute  had  been  passed,  it  would  have  overruled  the  necessity 
of  any  such  private  stipulation  being  made  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  Francke's  v/ords,  moreover,  prove  that  it  was  an 
ancient  statute  and  obsolete  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Francke  (in  which  Sir  Walter  follows  him)  attributes  this  hostility 
to  salmon  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  unwholesome  nature  of  its 
flesh  for  a  frequent  article  of  diet.  In  Consel's  '  History  of  Gloucester ' 
(published  1819),  the  following  passage  occurs  :  '  It  was  formerly  a 
'  standing  condition  in  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  at  Gloucester, 
'  that  the  apprentice  should  not  be  obliged  to  eat  salmon  more  than 
'  thrice  per  week,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  precaution  against  the 
'  grievous  disorder  of  leprosy.'  This  grievous  disorder  has  disappeared 
for  centuries,  and  therefore  such  a  stipulation  v/ould  not  have  been 
in  use  of  late  years  unless  the  lawyers  of  Gloucester,  ex  abundant! 
cauteia,  inserted  such  a  useless  clause  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
their  bill  of  costs. 

Kerr,  in  his  'Viev/  of  the  Agriculture  of  Berwick '  (18 13),  wrote: 
'  When  salmon  sold  at  two  shillings  the  fish  score  of  nineteen  pounds, 
'  servants  stipulated  with  their  masters  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
'  pelled  to  make  frequent  meals  of  it;  but  now  it  ranges  from  twelve 
'  to  forty-two  shillings  per  fish  stone,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
'  banishing  the  article  from  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  envi- 
'  rons  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Tweed.'  He  does  not  say  v/hen  sal- 
mon were  sold  at  that  low  price,  but  in  1 788,  if  the  wind  was  fair  for 
London,  early  salmon  would  fetch  eighteen  pence  per  pound  to  be 
dispatched  there.  At  other  times  they  would  fetch  sixpence  for 
pickling,  as  it  would  be  retailed  in  London  at  a  shilling  the  pound.* 

Lastly,  in  the  'New  Statistical  Survey  of  Scotland'  (1845),  the  writer 
professes  to  have  seen  the  articles  for  the  regulations  of  the  poor 
house  in  Ayr  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1 753.  It 
was  ordered  by  them  that  the  inmates  should  dine  ofi-'  salmon  twice 
in  every  week.f 

It  is  clear  that,  if  any  such  salmon-restricting  stipulation  was  in- 
sisted upon  either  by  servants  or  apprentices,  it  m.ust  have  been  in 
force  some  centuries  ago,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  national 
religion  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  followers  of  that  creed  to  eat  fish  twice 
every  week  and  daily  in  Lent,  which  is  usually  full  season  for  salmon. 

It  may  be  apropos  to  the  present  question,  to  instance  the 
demand  for  butchers'  meat  and  the  supply  of  vegetables  in  Scot- 
land  during   the   seventeenth    century,   because   the   venue    of   this 

*  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  1788.  The  price  of  a  plate  of  pickled  salmon  at 
a  country  race-course  in  1808  would  be  loi. — f-iport.  Mug.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  103. 

f  The  question  must  stand  or  fall  by  these  regulations.  If  they  are  as 
described,  the  point  is  settled  beyond  dispute.  If  they  are  not,  the  assertion 
shows  how  unscrupulous  the  partisans  of  the  theory  are,  when  they  invent 
what  does  not  exist,  and  descend  to  such  minute  particulara  to  give  an  ajr 
of  truth  to  a  falsehood, 
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Stipulation  or  covenant  (to  use  a  lawyer's  phrase)  apj^ears  with 
the  greatef.t  probability  to  be  laid  there.  Sir  J^avid  Kinloch 
of  Gilmerton  sold  ten  wedders  to  an  Edinburgh  butcher,  who 
stipulated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  them  away  at  three 
several  times,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Edinburgh  market  from  being 
glutted  with  butchers'  meat.  Not  a  single  bullock  was  slaughtered 
in  the  butcher  market  at  Haddington  for  a  whole  year,  except  at 
Ladncr  time  between  Michaelmas  and  Martinmas,  when  the  better 
class  stored  up  salted  beef  to  last  for  the  year's  consumption.  Pota- 
toes were  not  grown  north  of  the  Tweed  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Barclay  of  Ury  introduced  turnip  culture  about  1780.  The 
Scotch  were  very  Levites  in  the  matter  of  pig  meat.  Nothing  was  left 
for  them  but  oatmeal  and  kale.  Is  it  lllcely  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, fresh  salmon  would  not  be  gladly  welcomed  as  often  as  it 
appeared  on  table  ? 

iiy  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament*  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  v/as 
imposed  as  a  penalty  lor  the  first  ofl'ence  of  taking  'red  fish  or 
'  smoults  of  salmon.'  For  the  third  offence  the  penalty  was  death. 
Does  not  this  Draconic  severity  convincingly  prove  that  salmon  was 
not,  even  at  that  distant  date,  superabundant,  but  that  there  was, 
even  then,  imperative  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  '  killing 
*  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  eggs?' 

The  writer  trusts  that  he  has  impartially  brought  forward  all  that 
he  has  been  able  to  find  upon  either  side  of  the  question.  The  reader 
can  now  weigh  the  evidence  and  pronounce  judgment  for  himself. 
Without  attempting  to  prejudice  the  reader's  mind,  the  writer  begs 
him  to  remember  that  the  Persian  language  boasts  of  the  laconic  but 
emphatic  term,  '  Bosh.' 

To  those  who  will  insist  that  such  a  stipulation  did  formerly  exist 
the  writer  would  offer  the  following  explanation.  '  T  he  salt 
'  v/hich  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from  brine  pits  was  held  in 
'  no  high  estimation.  Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pul- 
'  monary  complaints  which  were  common  among  the  P^nglish  to 
'  this  unv/holesome  condiment.'  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
apprentices  covenanted  against  ffesh  salmon  only.  Franckef  (fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Walter  Scott)  and  Consel;]:  attribute  the  stipulation 
ao-ainst  salmon  to  its  unwholesomeness  as  an  article  of  diet,  even 
tending  to  produce  leprosy.  There  is  no  proof  that  fresh  salmon, 
even  if  eaten  daily,  which  is  the  luck  of  but  few,  has  that  effect  on 
the  constitution;  but  perhaps  j/t//^-^/ salmon  might  have,  if  cured  by 
salt  so  unwholesome  as  Macaulay  represents. 

VV  hen  the  efficacy  of  bi-weekly  fasting  was  an  article  of  religious 
certainty  in  England,  salted  salmon  occupied  that  place  as  an  article  of 
food  which  salted  cod  does  now  on  a  jour  ?naigre  in  France.  New- 
foundland was  yet  undiscovered  and  Iceland  but  seldom  visited.  The 
ship  which  brought  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  in  1490,  from  Nor- 
way to  Leith,  was  victualled  with  two  casks  of  salted  salmon.     In 

*  Jac.  IV.,  Pari.  6,  Stat.,  Rot.  3. 

t  ]Macaulay's  'History  of  England,'  cap.  3.     :j:  '  Xortheru  Memorial,'  vol.  v. 
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an  inventory  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Monlcs- 
w^earmouth  taken  in  1430,  two  salted  salmon  are  duly  registered  as 
articles  of  value.  In  the  Northumberland  Household  book  (1530), 
106  salmon  were  to  be  procured  at  a  cost  of  one  shilling  each  for 
salting  down.  When  salted  down  each  fish  was  to  be  cut  in  sixty-four 
pieces  to  serve  as  portions  for  so  many  persons.  In  1240  the  bailiffs 
of  Gloucester*  were  to  provide  sixty  of  the  best  Calewar  salmonf  out 
of  which  150  cakes  were  to  be  made  for  the  king's  use,  and  the  rest 
salted  for  the  royal  table.  The  bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed:!:  were  to  provide  3,000  salted  salmon  in  1300,  for  the  army 
of  Edward  I.,  about  to  march  into  Scotland. 

An  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  ordained  (tempore  Jacobi 
Secundi)  that  every  merchant  selling  salmon  in  foreign  parts  was  to 
bring  back  its  value,  one  half  in  ready  money,  the  other  half  in 
foreign  wine.  The  last  O'Donnel  of  Ballyshannon  (circa  1607)  used 
to  exchan2;e  his  surplus  stock  ^of  salted  salmon  for  Gascoigne  wine. 
The  importation  of  salted  salmon  from  Scotland  into  Magdeburgh 
was  recrulated  by  an  edict  in  the  Consul's  books  of  that  town  under 
date  1378.  About  1680  salmon  fetched  one  penny  sterling  cach§ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Broragh,  j|  but  the  fishermen  exported  so 
jiiany  dried  salmon  that  they  received  in  return  300/.  per  annum. 
These  ordinances  show  that,  if  salmon  was  a  drug  in  the  home 
market,  it  was  a  very  valuable  article  of  export,  and  not  likely  to 
be  wasted  upon  ungrateful  grumblers  at  home.  The  salted  salmon 
was  a  very  different  article  to  the  kippered  fish  which  now  forms 
such  an  agreeable  relish  upon  the  breakfast  tables  of  the  wealthy. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  '  kipper '  was  given  up  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  akin  to  '  cup,'  and 
refers  to  the  hollow  made  by  the  fish  to  receive  its  spawn,  or  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  '  koeppe,'  which  is  the  root  of  the  modern  English 
word  '  cover.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  no  salmon  were  to  be  caught 
between  Gravesend  and  Henley-on-Thames  in  kipper  time,  that  is, 
from  the  3rd  of  May  until  Epiphany.  In  the  time  of  Izaak  Walton 
(1650),  the  term  *  kipper  '  was  applied  to  a  lean,  unseasonable  fish. 
Archbishop  Laud  in  1638  thus  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Strafford: 
'  I  hope  that  you  will  find  time  to  go  fishing,  for  I  mean  to  be  a  very 

*  *  History  of  Gloucester.' 

t  The  led  captain  in  the  'Parson's  AVedding' (1670),  when  left  to  order 
sujiper,  chooses  '  roast  chine  and  Calver  salmon,'  which  is  fresh  salmon,  in 
high  season,  and  fat ;  the  fat  lies  in  strata  between  the  flakes  of  the  flesh,  and 
when  boiled  becomes  white.  If  the  fish  be  killed,  or  die  only  a  few  hours 
before  cooking,  this  gelatinous  interstitial  matter  called  the  curd,  dissolves 
and  the  whole  fish  is  less  firm.  When  a  fish  is  exposed  to  the  sun  on  a 
fishmonger's  slab,  this  curd  dissolves  into  oil,  softens  the  flakes  of  flesh 
between  which  it  flows,  and  accelerates  putrefaction. 

X  Rymer's  '  Fcedera.'  §  Francke's  '  Northern  Memorial.' 

II  '  It  was  to  this  river  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  rode  in  1827  after  break- 
fast, and  returned  to  lunch  with  eight  salmon  in  his  creel.' — Salmonia, 
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'  bold  beggar,  and  send  me  some  more  of  the  dried  salmon  (I  do  not 
'  know  what  you  call  it)  which  you  sent  me  last  year  :  it  was  the 
'  very  best  that  I  ever  tasted.'  This  would  hardly  have  been  said  of 
salted  salmon,  which  has  been  shown  above  to  have  been  previously 
to  that  date  a  very  common  viand.  The  prelate  most  probably  re- 
ferred to  salmon  prepared  as  the  kippered  fish  is  now  cured  ;  and  the 
name  was  transferred  from  an  unseasonable  fish  to  a  fish  thus  treated, 
cither  because  the  colour  was  identical,  or  because,  by  thus  treating 
them,  the  fact  that  they  had  been  taken  out  of  season,  and  were  con- 
sequently unwholesome,  would  be  concealed. 

II.  Ingenuous  enthusiasts  imagine  that  'the  good  time  is  coming* 
when  a  pic-nic  party  to  Richmond  will,  from  the  lawn  of  the  Star  and 
Garter,  see  Halieus  land  a  Thames  salmon  before  their  admiring 
eyes,  crimp  it  artistically  after  the  rules  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
pop  it  yet  alive  into  a  kettle  boiling  in  true  gipsy  fashion  upon  sticks 
blazing  on  the  strand  of  the  river.  It  is  a  pity  to  check  such  ardent 
aspirations  in  the  bud,  but  they  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed,  more 
especially  as  they  are  fostered  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 

'  The    Field  *    newspaper  professes   to   be  an    oracle   on    angling 

matters,  and  emplovs  a  special  commissioner   to  travel    the   country 

and   enligliten   the    ignorant   by   his   discoveries.     This    gentleman* 

wrote  thus  :   '  It  was  not  long  since  that  /  heard  a  gentleman   assert 

'  that   he  rernejnbered  eleven  salmon  being  taken  at  one  time  out  of 

'  the  hole   below   Broxbourne   Weir.'      Again  :   '  Many  years  ago  a 

'  great  many  fish  used  to  run  up  the  Wey,  and  I  have  heard o^  salmon 

'  being  so  plentiful  at  Guildford  as  to  be  sold  in  the  streets  at  four- 

'  pence  per  pound.'     If  so,  it  would  be  travelled  salmon,  which  fear 

of  cholera  had   prevented   the  sale   of  in   London.     The  subjoined 

extracts  will  show  that  the  credulity  of  the  special  commissioner  had 

been  imposed  upon  by  some  lineal  descendant  of  Baron  Munchausen. 

In   the  register  of  Rochester  Cathedral, f    under  date    1 1 15,  the 

following  directions  are  given  for  observing  the  anniversary  of  Gun- 

dulf  the   bishop,  being  the  1 8th  of  March,  new  style,  when  salmon 

would  be  in  high  season.     The  cellarer  of  Rochester  was  to  provide 

forty   pence  and   a  thousand   herrings.     The   manor  of  Hadenham 

(or  rather  the  tenants  resident  therein)  v/as   to   provide  four  shillings 

and  two  salmon.     Four  other  towns  were  to  provide  between  them 

four  shillings  as  well  as  two  salmon.     Lambeth  and  Southwark  were 

to  provide  one  salmon  each.      Forty  pence  was  a  considerable   sum 

in  those  days,  and  one  thousand  herrings  was   a   heavy  impost  upon 

an  individual,  as  in  Doomsday-book  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  now 

called    Brighton  were    only    assessed    at   four    times    that    number. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  a 

*  Mr.  Francis  Franci?',  Special  Commissioner  of  '  The  Field,'  iu  the  impres- 
sion of  that  paper  under  date  June  24,  July  i,  1865.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  on  the  point,  his  exact  words  are  given,  that  the  reader  may  himself 
judge  whether  an  unfair  interpretation  is  put  on  them.  With  regard  to 
salmon  ever  being  found  in  the  Lea,  AValton,  who  haunted  Broxbourne  and 
its  fishery,  never  mentions  that  fish  as  being  likely  to  be  found  there. 

f  '  Textus  Roftensis,'  cap.  779. 
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salmon  at  Lambeth  or  Southwark,  more  especially  as  four  other 
towns  were  to  contribute  two  salmon  jointly.  As  the  salmon  caught 
by  the  Lambcthians  must  have  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mcdway  on 
its  way  up  stream,  and  as  it  would  have  to  be  sent  back  some  fifty 
miles,  surely  it  would  have  been  easier,  if  salmon  was  so  very  plen- 
tiful, to  have  taxed  Lambeth  with  a  pecuniary  impost  and  bought  a 
salmon  with  the  money  in  a  market  nearer  to  Rochester. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Edward  L,*  in  the  year  1 300,  the  price  of 
the  best  fresh  salmon  at  Billingsgate  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  was 
ordered  not  to  be  more  than  five  shillings  the  fish.  After  Easter 
the  price  was  to  be  reduced  to  three  shillings.  A  turbot  was  to  be 
sold  for  sixpence,  although  it  had  to  come  from  the  sea  and  the 
salmon  could  be  caught  in  front  of  the  market.  One  hundred  smelts, 
another  Thames  fish,  were  to  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  a  century  of 
eels  or  lampreys  for  eightpcncc.  The  price  of  smelts  in  these  days 
is  about  half  a  crown  the  dozen,  so  that  if  the  same  rates  of  prices 
prevailed,  a  salmon  would  now  cost  something  like  thiity  sovereigns. 

In  the  year  1540,  certain  fishermen  of  Staines  caught  a  salmon 
in  the  Thames,  and  took  it  to  Henry  VIIL,  then  resident  at 
Hampton  Court, f  who  gave  them  twenty  shillings  for  their  trouble. 
On  the  same  day,  a  countrywoman  brought  three  capons  to  the 
same  place,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  lawyer's  fee  of  6s.  Sd.  In 
these  days,  capons  are  worth  half  a  sovereign  a  piece,  so  that  a  salmon 
would,  upon  that  scale,  make  a  large  hole  in  a  five-pound  note. 

The  salmon's  head  was  the  perquisite  of  Oueen  Elizabeth's  cook 
when  the  court  was  at  Greenwich. :|:  It  is  not  likely  that  the  offal 
would  be  so  valuable  in  the  kitchen  if  the  fish  was  superabundant 
in  the  river  flowing  before  the  palace. 

In  1580,  the  fishermen  of  Wandsworth  fell  out  with  the  fisher- 
men of  Putney  as  to  their  right  to  fish  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
Thames  lying  in  front  of  that  village.  The  matter  was  heard  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  his  assessors,  to  whom,  instead  of  the 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  had  been 
given  by  charter  from  the  crown.  The  result  was  in  favour  of  the 
men  of  Wandsworth,  and  was  (after  a  fashion  then  prevalent  of 
noting  such  memorable  matters  therein)  duly  inserted  in  the  parish 
registers.  Shortly  afterwards  the  men  of  \Vandsworth,  in  exerci>( 
of  their  rights,  cast  their  nets  in  this  debatcable  water,  and  took 
between  Saturday  and  Monday,  seven  score  salmon. 

In  1623,  Spcede,  in  his  chronicles,  wrote  :  '  Salmon  were  daily  taken 
'  in  the  Thames,  after  the  time  of  the  smelt  be  past,  in  such  quan- 
'  titics  that  no  river  in  P2urope  be  able  to  exceed  it  ;*  but  further  on 
he  complains  '  of  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  fishermen  *  necessitating 
a  close  time  from  the  middle  of  September  until  the  middle  of 
November,  and  for  the  young  fry  from  the  middle  of  Apiil  until 
Midsummer. 

*  Pennant's  'London.'  t  Household  expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 

X  Note  to 'Othello'  in  Malouc  and  Reed's  Shakespeare,  but  no  a'ltliority 
is  given  for  the  fact. 
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In  1653,  according  to  Isaak  Walton,  ^  though  some  of  our 
'  northern  rivers  have  as  large  and  as  fat  salmon  as  those  of  the 
'  Thames,  yet  none  of  them  are  of  so  excellent  a  flavour.'  He  does 
not  anywhere  say  that  they  were  to  be  caught  in  excess,  but  that  they 
must  have  been  tolerably  abundant  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  gives  directions  for  fishing  at  bottom  for  them  with  a  worm. 
Mr.  Blower,  who  has  been  connected  with  Billino;so;ate  Market  for 
forty  years,  wrote  to  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  that  he  remembered  when 
Tham.es  salmon  frequently  were  sold  there,  but  that  their  flavour 
was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  their  high  price  was  to  be  rather 
attributed  to  their  rarity  than  any  intrinsic  merit.* 

In  1658,  three  adventurers  took  the  lease  of  the  salmon  fishery  at 
Fulham  at  the  rent  of  three  sahnons  yearly. f 

In  1664,  certain  individuals  paid  84/.  yearly  '  for  the  right  of  fish- 
ing with  four  nets  from  the  Feathers  to  York-place  Creek  at 
Chelsea.  They  began  to  fish  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  took,  from 
the  Saturday  to  the  Monday,  nine  fish,  weighing  I72-|-Ibs.,  which 
were  thus  disposed  off 

Duchess  of  Ormond      .       13^  lb.  at  i6cZ. 
Lord  Cheyne .     .     .     .        18    lb.  at  r%d. 


]\rr.  Alston 

Fishmongers  .     .     .     .     122    lb.  at  i\d. 


)j 


There  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  Cadogan  fiimily  the  draft  of  a 
petition  presented  to  Parliament  in  1674.  It  states  that  'in  former 
''  years  salmon  have  been  sold  to  the  fishmongers,  as  they  run,  at  fifty 
'  shillings  or  three  pounds  the  score,  as  also  at  threepence  the  pound, 
'  or  under  ;  but  of  late  years  the  fish  had  been  sold  at  least  four 
'  times  the  above  price.'  This  rise  in  price  was  attributed  to  the 
usual  causes  that  are  now  at  work — fishing  at  unseasonable  times, 
taking  the  young  fry,  and  using  nets  with  undersized  meshes. 

On  the  31st  May,  1749,  '  ^^^c)  of  the  greatest  draughts  of  salmon 
that  have  been  known  for  years  were  caught  in  the  Thames  below 
Richmond  ;  one  net  having  thirty-five  salmon  in  it,  and  another 
twenty-tv/o.  They  were  sent  to  Billingsgate,  and  the  price  imme- 
'  diately  fell  from  one  shilling  to  sixpence  the  pound.'  The  Lon- 
doners of  that  day  could  not  have  been  very  fond  of  salmon,  if  the 
influx  of  a  quantity,  which  one  fish-salesman  would  nov/-a-days  sell 
in  half  an  hour,  could  cause  such  a  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  it.§ 

In  1798,  salmon  appeared  in  the  Thames  about  the  middle  of 
February  {a  roast  salmon  was  served  up  in  that  month,  in  the  year 
1403,  at  the  wedding  dinner  of  Henry  IV.  at  Westminster),  and  sold 
at  a  great  price,  half  a  guinea  the  pound,  whilst  Severn  salmon  only 

*  Upon  inquiry  at  Groves's,  the  fishmonger,  in  Bond  Street,  no  one  con- 
nected with  that  establishment  could  recollect  the  sale  of  a  Thames  salmon 
by  the  firm. 

+  Faulkner's  'History  of  Fulham.' 

X  Faulkner's  '  History  of  Chelsea.' 

§  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  1749. 
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fetched  eighteenpence,  although  some  gourmands  even  preferred  the 
flavour  of  the  latter.* 

In  1 8 13  only  occasionally  salmon  was  seen  in  the  Thames  off 
Lambethjt  although  Salter,  in  his  'Art  of  Angling,'  published  that 
year,  gives  minute  instructions  to  cockney  sportsmen  for  bottom- 
fishing  for  salmon  in  that  river.  Only  one  salmon  was  caught  that 
year  at  Fulham,  although  the  price  was  twelve  shillings  the  pound. J^ 

In  1822  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  '  Retrospective  Re- 
'  view.'  '  Do  salmon  leap  only  in  the  North  ?  Is  the  Severn  emptied 
'  of  salmon  ?  Is  the  Thames  only  a  brook  for  dace  ?'  This  would 
seem  to  shov/  that  salmon  were  not  yet  uncommon  in  the  Thames  ;  § 
but  Mr.  Blower,  above  referred  to,  states  that  soon  after  this  time 
the  salmon  ceased  to  ascend  that  river,  although  some  few  were 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  Medway,  near  Rochester,  and  con- 
sidered only  as  sea  fish.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  considered  that  the  life 
of  a  salmon' did  not  last  more  than  ten  years,  but  does  not  give  any 
reason  or  authority  for  that  assertion.  If  he  was  correct,  the  race  of 
Thames  salmon  must  have  soon  died  out  when  they  ceased  to  ascend 
to  the  spawning  beds  in  the  higher  part  of  the  river.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  in  perfect  accordance  with  v/hat  Mr.  Blower  stated,  that,  although 
many  thousands  of  salmon  fry  have  been  turned  into  the  Thames, 
and  some  smolts  have  been  caught  in  the  tideway,  not  one  solitary 
fish  has  yet  made  his  way  up  to  the  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  was  hatched. 

No  salmon  was  caught  at  Hammersmith  after  1829,  and  so  hope- 
less did  the  matter  seem,  that  the  fishermen,  in  despair,  sold  their 
large  and  valuable  salmon  nets.|| 

In  183^,  it  was  stated  that  only  four  salmon  had  been  caught  in 
the  Thames  during  the  last  four  years,  although  many  had  been  sold 
as  such.1I 

There  are  two  distinct  points  in  the  future  history  of  the  Thames 
Galmon.  The  first  is,  whether  it  is  possible,  by  artificial  means,  to 
raise  up  again  in  any  region  a  race  (be  it  men,  animals,  birds,  or 
fishes)  that  has  died  out  from  natural  causes.  So  far  as  past  ex- 
perience and  history  can  guide  us,  such  an  attempt  is  fruitless.  The 
second  is,  supposing  that  the  Thames  is  again  restocked  with  salmon, 
whether  any  of  us  will  be  the  better  for  it.  The  above-mentioned 
continuous  chain  of  authorities,  commencing  from  early  times, 
prove  that  we  shall  not  have  salmon  cheaper  than  we  have  now. 

It  is  true  that  salmon  at  certain  places,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, have  often  been  sold  formerly  for  a  price  which  seems  to 
this  present  generation  absolutely  cheap.  When  the  matter  is  pro- 
perly examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  prices  were  at  the  time 
relatively  dear. 

*  Pennant's  '  Londou  ;'  Blaiue'.s  '  llural  Sports  ;'  I^undell's  *  Cookerv.' 
t  Allen's  'History  of  Lambeth.'  %  Faulkner's  *  History  of  Fulham.' 

§  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  was  ])ossible,  in  1827,  to  tiud  a  sahnou 
beyond  the  bridge  in  the  Colne,  wliicli  is  a  tributary  of  the  Thames. — SjIihouio. 
II  Faulkner's  '  History  of  Hammersmith.' 
ir  '  Quarterly  Review,'  1836. 
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Francke  relates,  that  the  usual  price  of  a  salmon  in  Scotland  (1680) 
would  be  sixpence  the  fish,  '  a  price  which  no  Englishman  would 
'  grudge  to  give  or  think  exorbitant.'  The  daily  hire  of  a  labourer 
at  that  time,  however,  would  be  only  fivepence  in  that  country.  In 
1760,*  Trent  salmon  was  sold  at  Nottingham  for  sixpence  the 
pound,  but  beef  and  mutton  only  realized  twopence  halfpenny.  In 
I764,t  a  salmon  weighing  fifty-four  pounds,  and  being"  thirty-three 
inches  in  girth  and  fifty-one  inches  in  length,  sold  in  Newcastle 
market  for  eleven  shillings,  whilst  beef  was  threepence  the  pound. 
Salmon  in  1780  J  was  sold  in  Chudleigh  market  at  one  penny  and 
three-halfpence  the  pound,  whilst  it  varied  at  Bideford  from  one  half- 
penny to  fourpence,  and  meat  averaged  from  twopence-halfpenny 
to  fourpence  the  pound.  In  the  interior  parts  of  Radnorshire, §  at  the 
same  time,  salmon  would  sell  at  threepence  the  pound  ;  but  if  it  was 
near  the  sea,  or  in  the  way  of  being  sent  to  London,  it  would  fetch 
much  more.  In  1820,  salmon,  on  its  first  appearance  in  Galway 
market,  would  fetch  a  shilling  the  pound. ||  In  1827,  Sir  H,  Davy 
bought  salmon  of  the  tacksman  in  West  Rosshire  for  fivepence  the 
pound.  ^ 

The  salmon  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  prolific  fish,  and  if  the  young 
fry  be  only  treated  fairly,  immense  catches  may  be  taken  of  the 
adult  fish.  The  largest  haul  ever  known  was  taken  by  the  crew  of 
the  'Victory,'  in  Boothia,  in  the  month  of  July,  1830.  The  net 
enclosed  3378  fish.  Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  salm.on, 
when  they  go  down  British  rivers  to  the  sea,  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  the  Arctic  regions.  July  is  the  height  of  the  salmon 
season  in  England  and  Boothia  too.  Therefore  they  must  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  wrote  to  his  wife  (7th  June,  1648),  that  in 
one  night  1300  salmon  were  taken  in  one  pool  of  the  shire,  and 
twenty-six  score  at  one  draught.  In  1584,  '  the  fishermen**  of  that 
'  noble  river  (the  Bann),  used  to  complain  more  of  the  bursting  of 
'  their  nets  with  the  overgreat  take  of  fish  than  any  other  want.'  In 
1784,  from  the  same  river,tt  were  taken  320  tons  of  salmon,  which 
is  a  quantity  nearly  equivalent  to  one  quarter  of  that  which  is  an- 
nually sold  at  Billingsgate. JJ  The  fisheries  of  the  Bann  formed 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit,  reported  by  Sir  John  Davis,  so  early  as 
1 6 15. 

The  great  cause  of  the  fiilling-ofF  in  the  supply  of  salmon  is  the 
invention  of  the  method  of  packing  them  in  ice  for  carriage  to  a  dis- 

*  '  History  of  Nottingham.' 

t  Sykes's  '  Local  Records.'  %  Polwhele's  '  Histoiy  of  Devonshire.' 

§  'New  History  of  Kadnorsbire.'  H   '  History  of  Galway,'  1820. 

1"  *  Salmonia.'  **  Stanihurst.  ft  Pennant's  '  Tour  in  Ireland.' 

%%  To  show  to  what  an  extent  salmon  must  have  been  exported,  in  16 10  the 
fisheries  of  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle  were  leased  at  1000  marks  per  annum. 
The  fish  could  not  have  been  consumed  in  the  vicinity,  and  could  not  have 
been  exported  in  a  fresh  state.  In  1835  the  rent  of  these  rivers,  together 
with  that  of  the  Moyle,  was  only  1,250/.,  although  all  the  captured  fish  were 
sold  for  the  London  market. 
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tance.  Fish  would  not  be  caught  out  of  season  or  under  size  if  there 
was  not  a  ready  market  for  them,  and  they  would  not  bear  carriage 
to  a  distant  market  except  for  the  ice  in  which  they  are  packed. 
An  '  Edinburo-h  Reviewer'*  erroneously  attributes  this  invention  to 
Mr.  Dempster,  of  Drumicher,  some  i'ew  years  previously.  As 
early  as  1793,  Pennant  f  had  seen  the  pavement  of  Billingsgate 
strewed  with  the  broken  ice  in  which  the  fish  had  been  packed. 

Gough,  in  1784,  stated  that  the  Mersey  was  then  full  of  salmon. 
The  filth  brought  down  by  the  Irwell  from  Manchester  has  for 
many  years  extirpated  them  from  the  former  river.  Burn,  in  his 
'  History  of  Cumberland '  (circa  1777),  stated  that  the  King's  Garth 
fishery,  near  Carlisle,  was  then  the  largest  in  England.  This  year 
twenty  men  v/ere  employed  on  it,  and  during  the  first  week  that  the 
fishery  was  opened  only  took  twenty-eight  salmon  in  all. 

With  these  data  before  him,  the  reader  can  form  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  they  will  most  probably  be  different  to  those  that  he  pre- 
viously entertained. 


ON  CLIPPING  AND  TRIMiMING  HORSES. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when,  according  to  custom,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  horses  in  this  kingdom  will  be  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  shearing,  singing,  and  trimming. 

To  question  the  wisdom,  shown  by  the  adoption  of  a  procedure, 
which  has  been  as  long  in  vogue  as  the  average  number  of  men  of 
experience  am.ong  horses  can  remember,  requires,  without  doubt, 
a  very  clear  case  on  our  part. 

It  is,  however,  no  '.new  discovery  by  which  we  can  show  that 
lono-  usa^e  of  a  measure  is  no  proof  of  its  freedom  from  fault ;  and 
from  reasoning  on  similar  facts,  we  often  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  practice  is  not  good  because  the  majority  of  men  think  it  is 
so,  merely  owing  to  their  having  observed  it  long  and  constantly  in 
vogue. 

Clipping  horses  was  brought  into  practice  about  forty-eight  or 
fifty  years  ago,  viz.,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  whence  some  British  officers  brought  the  idea,  they  having 
seen  it  practised  among  the  Spanish  muleteers,  who  partially  clipped 
their  animals  of  burden,  the  mules. 

As  imitators  commonly  spoil  or  destroy  the  principle  of  the 
works  they  imitate,  when  they  attempt  to  improve  on  them  ;  so  it 
happened  when  the  mule-clipping  of  Spain  was  brought  over  and 
applied  on  the  horses  of  England,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether new. 

The  Spanish  and  Italian  muleteers  clipped  the  hair  only  off  the 
arms,  thighs,  flanks,  and  beneath  the  bellies  of  their  mules  ;  leaving 
their  coats  intact  over  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  and  legs,  down 

*  The  volume  for  18 14.  t  Pennant's  'London.' 
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to  their  hoofs,  over  the  upper  circumrerence  of  which  it  forms  the 
natural  protection  to  the  foot  from  all  sorts  of  weather,  transitions 
from  dryness  to  wet,  and  vice  versa;,  while  the  long  fetlock  tuft 
carries  every  drop  of  water  and  sweat,  as  they  trickle  down  the  leg, 
far  behind  the  heel,  when  it  falls  to  the  ground  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  skin  at  that  part. 

But  only  break  the  coat  of  hair,  clip  it  off,  and  then  unhealthy 
action  follows,  the  skin  becomes  inflamed  and  thickened,  and  gaping 
cracks  appear  in  it;  meanwhile  the  v/hole  constitution  of  the  animal 
suffers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  due  to  the  prevailing  practice, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  nature,  and  which,  in  our 
opinion,  has  not  a  single  redeeming  quality  to  entitle  it  to  approval, 
l^o  deprive  horses  of  their  natural  hair,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when, 
according  to  requirement,  nature  has  given  it  in  greatest  abundance, 
is  a  measure  as  irreconcilable  with  any  sound  theory,  as  it  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  practical  experience. 

We  first  witnessed  the  process  of  clipping,  on  some  hunters  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  the  winter  of  1818  and  1819  ;  when,  in  reply  to  remarks 
made  by  the  sagacious  master  of  the  hunt,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  ;  the  question  was  answered  with  less  reflection  than  it  was 
put,  by  a  gentleman,  who  said  that  to  omit  to  avail  of  the  advantages 
afforded  bv  such  an  invention,  was  to  refuse  to  economize  the  labour 
of  servants,  v/ith  other  attendant  advantages. 

Down  to  the  time  above  referred  to,  horses  in  this  country  were 
seen  with  their  natural  coats,  technically  called  winter  and  summer 
coats,  to  distinguish  the  changes  periodically  occurring.  The  first- 
named  usuallv  became  full  and  of  normal  thickness  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  November  ;  and  during  that  and  the  three  following 
months,  horses  appeared  with  long  winter  coats,  which  good  groom- 
ing made  to  put  on  a  gloss  such  as  the  coat  of  a  clipped  horse  never 
can  exhibit.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  and  throughout  March, 
high  conditioned  horses  were,  under  the  old  system,  gradually  shed- 
ding their  winter  coats,  while  nature's  suitable  summer  clothing  was 
being  furnished  them  instead. 

Apart  from  all  the  evils  of  clipping,  on  the  constitutions  of  horses, 
it  will  be  always  found  that,  instead  of  looking  as  birds  in  spring  do 
in  their  fine  plumage,  clipped  horses  appear  in  their  rusty  non- 
descript colours  in  May  and  June,  and  even  in  July  ;  they,  in  fact, 
never  appear  in  their  wonted  blooming  colours,  during  any  season  of 
the  year,  through  the  operation  of  a  cause  periodically  repeated. 

As  to  the  pretence  of  saving  labour,  otherwise  required  in  rubbing 
horses  dry  and  getting  their  coats  clean,  it  seems  to  be  about  as 
reasonable  an  excuse  as  the  idea  would  be  for  men  not  to  wear  coats, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tailor's  bill,  or  to  dispense  with  linen,  to  spare 
the  laundress's  work  and  charge. 

'But,'  say  the  advocates  of  clipping  horses,  '  with  their  long 
'winter  coats  they  sweat  profusely.'  Well,  and  what  of  that? 
What  evidence,  we  ask,  is  there  to  show  why  horses  should  not 
sweat,  when   they  are  impelled  to  fast  work,  thereby  bringing  about 
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conditions  of  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  which  we  maintain,  renders 
the  process  of  sweating  a  necessity  ?  But  we  are  told  that  the 
modern  plan  is  to  put  extra  clothing  on  horses  after  clipping.  Won- 
derful philosophy  this,  to  cut  ofF  the  natural  covering,  and  then  put 
on  an  artificial  one — and  that  after  the  hair-bulbs  have  been  ex- 
posed, and  the  skin  made  so  sensitive  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  bear 
any  foreign  body  in  contact  with  it !  But  there  are  some  peculiar 
reasons  why  clipping  is  patronized.  It  makes  the  low  and  the  well- 
bred  horse  look,  to  the  non-connoisseur,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  ; 
the  newly-bought  and  boxed-up  horses,  cut  out  of  their  feathers  in 
mid-winter,  look  clean  for  that  season,  and  to  those  who  know  no 
better,  exhibit  more  good  breeding  than,  belongs  to  them.  We  have 
often  compared  the,  newly-purchased  horse,  coming  home  clipped 
within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  clothed  and  lapped  up  to  suffocation, 
to  an  incident  we  knew  of,  which  occurred  to  a  commercial  firm, 
whose  cashier  had  abstracted  the  well-wrapped  rolls  of  gold  coin  from 
the  iron  chest,  and  had  subsequently  placed  similarly-packed  forms 
of  lead  in  their  place,  and  when  the  day  of  payment  came,  the  base 
stuff  only  was  discovered.  So  with  the  horse  ;  the  clipping  and 
wrapping  never  improves  him. 

Only  let  the  really  good  horse  appear  in  a  neat  blanket  rug,  roller, 
and  breast-strap,  with  his  own  natural  coat  left  unbroken,  but  well 
groomed,  and  the  real  judge  of  horses  will  require  no  persuasion  to 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  animal's  qualities. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  show  that  particular  forms  of  derange- 
ment in  the  horse's  system  follow  immediately  upon  the  operation  of 
clipping  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  form  of  local  or  constitutional 
deterioration  may  succeed  from  general  impairing  measures,  such  as 
we  are  considering,  which  interfere  with  all  the  true  functions  of  the 
skin.  Horses  in  highly  artificial  states,  such  as  those  in  training  and 
hunting  stables,  and  many  others  used  for  fast  work,  are  benefited  by 
some  artificial  clothing  in  winter,  even  though  their  own  coats  be 
left  in  full  luxuriance ;  and  this  is  no  new  doctrine  ;  it  was  handed 
down  from  a  former  generation  to  men  like  the  late  James  Edwards, 
and  other  trainers  of  his  day,  adopted  by  them,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Scotts,  Osbornes,  Days,  and  other  trainers  of  these  days.  It  has 
always  been  found  that  horses  train  on  better,  by  being  moderately 
clothed,  while  in  work  as  well  as  in  the  stable,  than  without  clothing. 
It  is  the  proper  application  of  artificial  means,  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  arising  out  of  artificial  systems,  that  constitutes  the  art 
of  training  and  management  of  horses. 

A  few  words  on  the  functions  of  the  skin,  which,  be  it  understood, 
implies  its  integrity,  including  its  natural  covering  of  hair.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  horsemen  have  not  understood  how  great  a  part  the  skin 
of  an  animal  plays  in  securing  the  life  and  health  of  the  individual, 
because  even  scientific  men  have  only  of  late  duly  appreciated  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  is  that  of  secretins;  and  orivino;  off 
sweat :  deprived  of  its  natural  state,  its  hair,  and  then  exposed  to  a 
cold  and   dry  atmosphere,  and  the  blood  which  should  circulate  in  it 
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will,  in  an  undue  measure,  converge  towards  the  lungs,  which,  with 
the  kidneys,  will  be  burdened  with  the  office  of  carrying  off  the  saline 
and  other  refuse  matters,  which  normally,  in  great  part,  is  effected  by 
the  function  of  sweating.  We  make  these  technical  remarks  knowing 
that  there  are  those  who  imagine  that  when  a  man  or  a  horse  sweats, 
the  fat  of  his  body  is  being  wasted  by  a  process  of  melting  down,  and 
then  carried  off;  but  if  every  schoolboy  was  made  acquainted  with  a 
few  physiological  details  on  such  matters,  it  would  tend  wonderfully 
to  counteract  any  disposition  to  laziness.  Every  boy  knows,  that  if, 
on  a  cold  frosty  morning,  he  starts  from  a  state  of  quietude  to  run 
fast,  that  he  chokes  himself  by  the  time  he  has  gone  two  hundred 
yards  ;  but  let  him  jog  on  steadily,  till  he  begins  to  sweat,  and  then 
he  can  run  fast  and  breathe  freely  ;  and  so  it  is  with  horses.  The 
experienced  jockey  knows  that  he  can  upset  the  stoutest  horse  in  the 
first  half-mile  of  a  race,  while  the  same  pace  could  be  run  with  im- 
punity over  the  last  half  of  a  mile,  or  somewhat  longer  course.  Jn 
referring  to  an  instance,  we  may  take  that  of  Osborne  on  Lord 
Clifden,  at  Doncasccr,  when  if  that  horse  had  been  ridden  up  to  his 
competitors  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  had  attempted  to  run 
in  front  with  them,  he  could  never  have  been  first  at  the  end  of  that 
race. 

During  our  forty  years'  veterinary  practice,  meanwhile  owning 
many  horses,  we  have  always  dissuaded  our  clients  from  clipping, 
and  never  had  one  of  our  own  horses  submitted  to  that  operation. 

Perhaps  our  experience  has  been  somewhat  exceptionable,  as  it 
dates  from  a  period  anteiior  to  the  inauguration  of  clipping;  and  as 
hunters  were  the  first  horses  on  which  it  was  practised  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  back  to  the  ante- 
cedent period,  and  see  what  English  hunters  were  then,  and  what 
they  did,  and  to  compare  the  state  of  matters. 

In  those  days,  with  railways  unknown,  it  was  a  commion  thing  for 
hunters  to  leave  their  stable  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  go  from  six  to  ten  miles  to  cover,  do  a  hard  day's  work 
in  the  field,  usually  comprising  a  run  of  more  or  less  duration,  and 
leaving  off  in  the  afternoon  many  miles  from^  home,  to  which  they 
were  then  ridden.  Their  day's  work  would  more  frequently  than 
not,  extend  overseven  hours,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  which 
we  avoid  making  the  basis  of  our  remarks,  the  severity  of  the  per- 
formance, and  the  time  occupied  in  it,  exceeded  such  as  we  have  de- 
picted ;  hence  we  see  what  an  enduring  animal  the  English  hunter  of 
that  time  was  ;  how  he  could  carry  his  master  three  days  a  fortnight, 
though  he  were  a  fourteen  stone  man,  during  a  succession  of  seasons. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  few  of  those  hunters  voided  their 
urine  from  the  time  they  left  the  stable  until  they  returned  to  it,  the 
exceptional  would  be  the  stout  horse  of  quiet  temperament,  while  the 
fretful,  almost  constantly  in  a  su'eat,  hardly  ever  evacuated  their 
bladder  until  they  got  back  to  the  stable  ;  and  yet  neither  one  descrip- 
tion nor  the  other  ever  suffered  from  retention  of  urine,  nor  was  the 
appearance  of  their  urine  then  remarkable  for  any  other  phenomenon 
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than  that  of  belns;  high-coloured,  the  quantity  being  in  no  degree  ex- 
traordinary. This  brings  us  to  the  fact  of  the  sympathetic  and 
mutual  connection  which  subsists  between  the  lungs,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  skin  ;  watery  and  other  matters  being  largely  thrown  off  by 
the  skin,  and  expelled  through  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
proportionately  little  fluid  is,  under  such  conditions,  secreted  by  the 
kidnevs,  to  be  carried  into  the  bladder;  the  increase  of  exhalations 
from  the  skin  and  the  lungs  being  imperative  under  the  trying  ex- 
ertion of  the  horse,  to  his  v/eli-being. 

The  above  conditions  would  become  reversed  in  the  case  of  a 
clipped  horse  :  deprived  of  the  hair,  the  action  of  the  skin,  namely, 
that  of  secreting  and  discharging  sweat,  becomes  im.paircd,  and  such 
is  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  that  action  is  going  on,  that  when 
interruption  occurs,  the  internal  organs  to  which  the  undue  pressure 
reverts,  beconie  insufficient  for  the  ordeal. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  abuse  can  be  got  rid  of  before  its  time,  nor 
can  we  boast  of  having  succeeded,  in  any  marked  degree,  in  popular- 
ising our  views  on  these  questions.  But  during  the  last  eight  years 
some  gentlemen  have  adopted  our  viev/s  ;  and  since,  to  our  know- 
ledge, at  least  one  cab  proprietor,  conspicuous  for  broad  good  sense, 
and  humanity  tov/ards  his  horses,  did  avail  himself  of  our  precepts  and 
practice,  we  will  use  the  case  for  an  example.  About  seven  years 
ag;o,  the  cab  proprietor  to  whom  we  are  referring,  had  just  become 
possessed  of  his  first  carriage  and  a  mare,  which  animal  he  brought 
to  us  to  shoe,  and  for  whatever  advice  from  time  to  time  he  required 
concerning  her.  He  was  soon  able  to  purchase  a  second  one  ;  a 
well-bred  grey  mare  was  fixed  on,  lame  of  both  fore  feet  in  such  de- 
gree that  she  had  been  considered  worthless,  and  sold  for  five  pounds. 
That  animal  we  succeeded  in  rendering-  the  best  amono-  the  cab 
horses  of  Edinburgh  ;  meanwhile  she  had  been  doing  such  service  as 
to  enable  her  worthy  owner  to  multiply  his  stock  by  the  addition  of 
other  horses  and  carriages  in  quick  succession.  It  was  most  agree- 
able to  offer  advice  to  one  so  ready  to  accept  it,  and  therefore  we 
gave  it  on  feeding,  stable  management,  &c.,  and  were  always  con- 
sulted when  a  new  horse-purchase  was  made.  We  next  assailed  the 
clipping  and  trimming,  to  ^which  every  carriage  horse  in  Edin- 
burgh was  subjected,  whether  exposed  much  or  little  to  the  weather. 
This  last  attempt  on  our  part  to  reform  an  injurious  practice  was 
only  to  be  partially  carried  out  for  a  season  :  its  importance  was  not 
thoroughly  seen  at  first,  but  what  increased  the  embarrassment  of  the 
proprietor  was  the  perversity  of  his  stable-men,  who  seemed  to  have 
their  fancies  on  the  subject,  and  from  some  inexplicable  motive  were 
always  trimming  the  horses'  legs  by  stealth.  Seeing  that  our  advice  was 
not  acted  on  effectively,  we  insisted  more  urgently  on  the  importance 
of  the  matter:  and  so  convinced  by  the  explanation,  the  master  allowed 
no  more  scissors  to  be  taken  into  the  stable,  no  more  clipping  and 
legs  trimming  ;  and  from  this  the  young  cab  proprietor  of  a  single 
horse  and  vehicle,  became  foremost  among  the  men  of  his  class  in 
his  native  city.      He   emerged   rapidly  from   being  only  a  cab  letter. 
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and  became  a  most  respectable  job- master:  his  horses  were  con- 
spicuous amongst  others  used  for  similar  purposes,  not  only  tor  exhi- 
biting good  coats  throughout  winter,  but  during  the  whole  year  ;  they 
were  healthy  and  muscular,  with  clean  legs,  and  their  feet  at  ease. 

So  patent  were  the  above-named  characteristics,  that  James  Stewart 
might  have  painted  out  his  name  from  the  carriage  door  panels,  and 
his  property  would  have  been  recognisable  by  the  condition  ot  his 
horses,  and  their  unbroken  healthy  coats. 

Since  the  foregoing:  was  written,  the  author  has  had  occasion 
to  e:o  amonizst  horse-owners  at  a  distance  from  London  ;  and 
from  observations  made,  with  reflection  on  past  mcidents,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  conclude  this  exposition,  by  reverting  to  a  phase 
of  the  question  hitherto  passed  o/er.  Among  the  influences  which 
gave  rise  to  clipping  horses,  its  wide-spread  and  continued  adoption, 
we  have  noticed  three  ;  and  first  amongst  these  was  the  idea  taken 
up,  which  was  irrationally  carried  into  execution,  in  imitation  greatly 
exaggerated,  which  led  to  effects  already  cited.  Next  we  have  the 
commercial  feature, — that  of  making  a  common  horse,  or  one  out  ot 
condition,  to  look  somewhat  like  others  of  better  breed,  and  render- 
ing obscure  one  of  the  most  reliable  criteria  of  condition — that  of  the 
horse's  coat  in  its  natural  state.  Lastly,  we  noticed  the  assumed 
advantage  of  horses  sweating  less,  and  their  readily  drying  when 
clipped.  The  fourth  and  last  agency  we  have  to  point  out,  has 
perhaps  been  the  most  potent  in  keeping  the  machine  in  motion  once 
It  was  set  going  ;  we  allude  to  a  new  branch  of  industry  which  sprang 
up  with  the  practice.  When  clipping  was  first  brought  into  vogue, 
grooms  were  not  sufliciently  expert  in  the  use  of  scissors  and  comb 
to  give  an  even  polish  to  the  horse's  skin,  over  his  v/hole  body  ; 
they  were  apt  to  leave  the  stumps  of  the  hair  a  little  longer  at  some 
parts  than  others,  forming  ridges  ;  therefore  the  village  barbers  were 
enlisted  into  the  work,  and  these,  for  a  time,  made  very  profitable 
business,  charging  from  three  to  four  pounds  per  horse  ;  and,  to  give 
them  credit,  they  made  the  horses  look  remarkably  smooth.  Some  of 
these  experts  even  lathered  and  shaved  horses  as  well  as  clipped 
them  ;  and  such  remarkable  changes  were  wrought  in  their  appear- 
ance, that  the  bay,  the  black,  and  the  chestnut  looked  when  done, 
much  of  the  same  colour.  Grooms  were  not  long  in  learning  the 
art  and  taking  the  work  from   the  barbers  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 

D  ... 

the  number  of  clippers,  so  multiplied,  acted  in  some  measure  on  the 
charge  for  the  work.  Tv/o  guineas  became  an  ordinary  price  ;  then 
singeing  was  found  to  be  a  means  applicable  for  getting  the  hair  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  horse's  body,  more  expeditiously  and  with 
less  labour  than  could  be  done  by  scissors  ;  and  lastly,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  steam-power  has  been  applied  to  the  v/ork,  gas 
fitting  and  machinery  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  it ;  and  as  usual 
where  machinery  is  employed,  charges  fall  ;  so  clipping  was  further 
reduced.  Now  a  horse  may  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  an  un- 
fledged rook,  in  about  the  same  number  of  hours  as,  in  years  past, 
it  took  days  to  do. 

It  was  the  interference  with  free  trade  in  industry  which  led  us 
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to  pass  over  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  our  question  for  a  time  ; 
but  an  incident  coming  under  notice  in  our  late  tour,  which  we 
subjoin,  must  be  our  apology  for  extending  the  length  of  this  paper. 

A  professional  gentleman,  in  one  of  the  great  centre  towns  of  the 
kino-dom,  who  keeps  two  horses,  and  is  himself  a  most  competent 
judge  on  the  whole  matter  of  their  management,  takes  our  advice 
constantly,  and  dusing  the  last  few  years  we  expressed  to  him  our 
strono-  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  clipping.  When  we  first  spoke 
on  the  matter,  our  friend  only  kept  one  horse,  and  that  in  charge  or 
a  respectable  livery-stable  keeper,  and  he  was  disinclined  to  disturb 
the  even  course  in  which  matters  were  then  going  in  its  manage- 
ment, especially  as  the  change  we  advised  involved  the  withdrawal 
of  the  profit  on  clipping. 

One  season  passed  and  another  came,  and  at  last  two  horses  and 
a  coachman  had  become  necessary  to  meet  the  increase  of  profes- 
sional work  ;  when,  as  the  season  for  clipping  came  round,  and  the 
resolution  to  stop  its  infliction  had  not  been  come  to,  the  horses 
were  clipped  again  ;  and  in  the  course  of  last  winter  we  renewed 
our  remonstrances.  It  happened  that,  about  mid-winter  last  season, 
one  of  the  animals  had  to  be  parted  with,  and  another  was  purchased 
which  had  not  been  clipped  ;  and  as  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  had  reached  the  point  for  determination,  the  animal  went  vviih 
his  long  coat  on,  along  with  his  companion  with  short,  rusty  hair, 
and  dry  skin.  February  came,  and  the  newly-purchased  horse  began 
by  degrees  to  shed  his  coat,  and  in  the  month  of  March  was  looking 
as  bright  as  satin  ;  while  the  clipped  mare,  a  great  favourite,  w:is 
going  with  her  rusty  stubborn  coat  on  in  May,  and  which  up  to  the 
end  of  summer  had  not  gained  its  wonted  condition. 

On  entering  the  stable  the  other  day,  our  attention  was  at  once 
called  to  the  favourite  old  mare,  with  which  we  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted. Our  first  exclamation  was,  '  How  well  the  mare  looks  ; 
'  she  has  greatly  improved.'  '  Yes,'  was  the  rejoinder,  '  she  has  not 
'  been  clipped,  you  see,  this  season.' 

Then  followed  his  account  of  convincing  experience  of  the 
present  year  just  referred  to,  adding,  '  I  gave  my  coachman  the 
'usual  fee  paid  for  clipping.'  'Well,' was  our  reply,  '  we  cannot 
'see  the  expediency  or  decorum  there  was  in  such  compromise.' 
'  Why,'  added  he, '  we  cannot  make  great  changes  and  have  peace  all 
'  the  year  round  without  incurring  some  sacrifice,  and  therefore  I 
'  made  my  servant  the  present.' 

With  the  above  explanation  the  device  appeared  to  us  excellent, 
and  we  put  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  position  would  not  have 
been  strengthened  if  the  fee  for  clipping  the  two  horses  had  been 
paid  also  to  the  party  hitherto  accustomed  to  do  that  job.  'No,' 
was  the  reply  ;  and  as  his  would  probably  be  the  only  two  horses  of 
their  class  in  the  town  or  district  that  would  go  undipped  this  season, 
the  loss  of  the  ordinary  charge  accruing  would  not  be  appreciable. 

Joseph  Gamgee,  Sen, 

Albert  Veterinary  College^ 
Oct.  15,  1865. 
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THOUGHTS  UPON  THINGS. 

The  close  of  another  racing  season  leads  the  sportsman  naturally  to 
the  consideration  of  the  past.      For  what  will   it  be    remembered  ? 
For  what  has  it  been  famous  ?     What  additions  have  been   made  to 
the  ranks  of  real  good  sportsmen  ?     The  invasion  of  the  Frenchmen 
is  certainly   a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and   it   seems  absurd  that 
'  knowing  ones'  who,  when  first  seen  at  Newmarket  First  Spring, 
voted   Gladiateur  a   moderate   one   at   the  closing  scene  last  week, 
would  stand  him  with  9  st.  12  lb.  for  a  race  like  the  Cambridgeshire, 
and   vow  he  would  come  in  alone.    ^That  it  was  an  impossible  feat 
for  a  horse  of  any  age  to  accomplish  was  beyond  a  question  ;  but  to 
suppose   for  a   moment  that  a  three-year  old  could  take  honours  in 
so  trying  an  examination  was  folly  indeed,  and  yet  his  backers  were 
legion  ;    but  so  were   the  lavers.     That  Gladiateur  is  the  grandest 
horse  that  ever  trod  the  turf,  his    numerous  victories   have   proved  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  he  was  asked  to  do  a  miracle, 
and   to   have   accomplished   it   he   must  have   obtained   the  aid  of  a 
cloven  hoof      The  doings  of  this  great  horse  naturally  lead  us  on  to 
the  doubts  about  his  age  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  libelled 
Count  Lagrange  by  insinuating  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  Running 
Rein  fraud".     The  question  was   never  raised   when,  as   a   two-year 
old,   (Gladiateur  ran  away   with   the  Clearwell ;    not  a  whisper  was 
heard  when,  by  a  head,  he  defeated  the  cream  of  our  three-year  olds 
in  the  Guineas,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  few  raised  the  ques- 
tion when,  like  Eclipse,  he   fairly  spread-eagled  the  field   at  Epsom. 
At  Goodwood,   too,   he   continued    his    successful   career;    but   no 
objection  was  lodged,   and   it  was  only  previous   to   the   St.  Leger, 
when  fairly  bullied  into  it  by  the  disappointed  and  infatuated  foUovv'ers 
of  Breadalbane,  that  Mr.  Graham  was  induced  to  ask  for  an  exami- 
nation of  the  horse's  mouth   in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  if 
he  was  of  the  proper  age.      If  Mr.  Graham  and  the  other   objectors 
had  only  considered  the  matter   for  a  moment,  common   sense   and 
common  fairness  must  have    convinced   them   how   absurd    and   un- 
sportsmanlike  was  their  request.      Imagine   for   a  moment   that  an 
examination  had  been  granted  ;  in  the  first  place,  if  there  had  been 
any  doubt  about  his  teeth,  we  should  have  had  a  paper  war  between 
rival  vets,  that  would  have  lasted  until  the  frost  and  snow  had  come 
and  gone  again  ;  and  secondly,  if  he  had  been  unanimously  voted  a 
fit  companion  for  Mr.  Hughes's  yearlings,  would  there  ever  have  been 
an  end  of  the  controversy  as  to  how  the   bets   for  the    Guineas   and 
Derby,  and  the  other  races  that  he  had  carried  ofF,  were  to  be  decided. 
To  tlie   credit   of  the   Stewards,  the   motion  was  refused,  and   with 
costs,  too,  as  the  issue  proved.     At  AVestminster  they   grant  rules 
nisi  when  there  is  some  evidence  to  deal  with  ;  butin  this  case,  most 
properly,  the   rule   was   refused,    for  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  supposing  this  wonder  had  anything  in  hand,  and,  more- 
over, the   time  had   long  passed   for  arguing  such  a  case,  the  horse 
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having  run  no  less  than  six  times  without  any  one  wishing  to  have  a 
peep  at  his  grinders  j  and,  as  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
the  Stewards  considered  (and  every  right-minded  sportsman  went 
with  them)  that  they  could  not  accede  to  such  a  request,  even 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  had  such  good  reason  for  hoping  a 
true  bill  might  be  found.  When  the  horse  first  ran  in  this  country, 
Count  Lagrange  posted  with  the  proper  authorities  every  necessary 
information  regarding  the  horse's  age ;  then,  and  only  then,  was  the 
proper  time  to  ask  for  an  examination  ;  and  when  the  Clearwell  was 
won  unchallenged,  no  inquiry  could  be  opened  without  the  most 
positive  evidence  of  fraud,  and  as  none  was  forthcoming,  the  Stewards 
had  no  alternative  but  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely.  In  addition  to  the  storm  in  a  teapot 
about  the  Frenchman,  the  past  season  has  been  famous  for  the 
doino;s  of  owners  and  bookmakers.  Never  in  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  sportsman  has  '  roping  '  and  '  milking '  been  so  rife  or  flourished 
with  such  impunity.  It  would  be  useless  enumerating  individual 
offenders,  their  name  is  legion ;  and  that  things  got  worse  towards 
'  the  back  end  '  instead  of  better,  the  result  of  the  Csssarewitch  will 
do  more  to  prove  than  a  book  full  of  cases  that  might  be  culled  from 
'  Our  Van.'  A  recent  statement  in  '  The  Sporting  Life '  by  the 
Editor,  that  he  knew  a  bookmaker  who  had  been  put  in  to  lay  against 
horses  in  seven  different  stables  for  the  Caesarewitch  is  a  slight  clue 
to  this  seeming  mystery  j  but  how  is  it  the  Jockey  Club  have  made  no 
sign  respecting  this  open  assertion  ?  Is  it  possible  one  or  more  of  the 
owners  of  the  horses  in  question  belonged  to  that  distinguished 
body  ?  The  doings  last  year  of  one  of  them  would  lead  the  public  to 
that  conclusion,  and  if  the  Turf  is  to  be  cleansed  at  all,  the  Jockey 
Club  must  act  at  home  a  little  more,  and  abroad  a  little  less,  before  the 
wished-for  Turf  millennium  can  be  expected.  If  the  reigning  powers 
do  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  how  can  their  subjects  be 
expected  to  act  uprightly  ?  Again,  in  handicapping,  a  radical  change 
is  required  before  we  can  hope  to  see  things  look  brighter  for  the 
Turf.  No  man  would  for  a  moment  think  of  impugning  the 
Admiral's  honesty  of  purpose;  but  that  his  handicaps  this  year  have 
betrayed  gieat  and  startling  errors  of  judgment  is  equally  certain. 
No  one  man  can  have  eyes  enough  to  watch  the  performance  of 
those  who  run  only  to  get  v/eight  off,  and  the  sole  remedy  for  that 
must  be  the  establishment  of  a  handicapping  committee  j  but  then 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  and  true  men  to  act  arises.  We  have 
only  one  Admiral,  and  to  find  four  or  five  more  gentlemen  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  Turf  as  much  at  heart  as  he  has,  and  would 
devote  the  same  time  to  it,  would  give  Diogenes  as  much  trouble 
as  his  well-known  attempt  to  discover  an  honest  man ;  but  it  is  the 
only  remedy  we  can  think  of  to  frustrate  the  daily  efforts  of  owners 
and  trainers  to  bring  oif  '  a  good  thing '  by  improper  means.  The 
desire  of  the  public  to  be  on  these  grand  coups  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  state  of  things  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
all  other  communities,  the  betting  portion  of  the   public  has  largely 
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increased  of  late  years,  and  where  there  was  one  bookmaker  ten 
years  ago  there  arc  now  twenty.  The  childish  excuse  that  is  put 
forward  by  these  parties  that  they  cannot  get  their  money  on  now 
at  a  remunerative  price,  and  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  resort  to  all 
these  little  games,  will  not  stand  for  a  moment ;  for  with  the  number 
of  horses  always  backed  for  every  large  race,  any  bookmaker  will 
always  lay  'a  fair  price  to  any  amount ;  witness  Air.  Merry's  bet 
with  Steel  for  the  Guineas  this  year,  when  the  Sheffield  Leviathan 
laid  him  10,000  to  1000  against  J.iddington,  conditionally  that  he 
should  not  interfere  with  the  market ;  and  wc  fancy  Steel  was  no 
loser  by  the  transaction,  for  his  money  averaged  him  considerably 
more  than  10  to  i  ;  and  the  fact  that  1 000/.  can  be  put  on  a  horse 
without  altering  his  price  in  the  market,  is  a  complete  denial  to  the 
statement  so  often  put  forward  of  not  being  able  to  get  on  at  a  (air 
price.  The  bookmaker  of  the  present  time  is  a  very  diHerent  man 
to  his  predecessor,  for  live  or  six  years  ago  it  was  a  very  uncommon 
event  for  a  horse  that  had  either  broken  down,  gone  amiss,  or  lost  his 
trial,  to  be  in  the  market  another  hour  \  but  they  manage  these 
things  very  differently  now,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  the  flag  fall- 
ing, money  is  made  out  of  a  horse  that  is  either  at  home  or  so  hope- 
lessly broken  down  that  his  standing  would  be  a  surprise,  his  running 
a  wonder,  and  his  winning  a  miracle.  Such  are  our  'Thoughts 
*  upon  Things  '  that  have  happened  during  the  year,  and  seem  likely 
to  occur  again  unless  the  abolition  of  the  Ruins  so  thins  the  ranks  of 
the  sporting  public  that  the  occupation  of  the  bookmaker,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone  ;  but  this  latter  event  must  be  far  distant,  and 
until  the  Jockey  Club  wake  up,  we  must  rest  content  with  an  occa->. 
sional  honest  run  for  our  money.  The  large  stables  are  as  bad  as 
the  small  ones,  and  on  all  sides  no  quarter  is  given.  Wc  have  the 
temporary  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  can  back  the  favourite  for  the 
coming  lJ)erby  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  win  it  if  he  can,  for  no 
man  could  deal  more  fairly  with  the  public  than  Mr.  Sutton,  who 
has  just  been  rewarded  with  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  looks  so  very 
formidable  for  the  liluc  Ribbon. 

Another  crying  evil  is  the  treatment  of  trainers  by  their  employers. 
A  {q\v  years  since,  it  was  a  rare  thir.g  for  a  gentleman  to  remove  his 
horses  from  one  trainer  to  another,  but  now  it  is  done  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  is  the  rule  not  the  exception  :  and  the  misfortune 
of  this  is,  that  all  the  public  know  of  the  matter  is  the  simple 
removal  of  the  horses,  for  the  trainer  never  courts  inquiry,  and  the 
owner  seems  equally  disinclined  to  have  the  offence,  whatever  it  may 
be,  brought  to  light  ;  and  so  it  rests,  the  public  never  knowing  whether 
it  is  a  caprice  of  the  owner  or  a  robbery  of  the  trainer,  and  as  neither 
suffers  from  it,  for  the  cast  off  trainer  speedily  finds  a  new  master, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  trainers  to  open  their  stables  to  any  who 
will  put  horses  into  them,  the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory  for  all 
parties.  This  should  be  altered,  for  it  is  one  of  the  Turf's 
greatest  blots.  In  every-day  life,  if  a  servant  is  dismissed,  his  master 
is  bound  to  give  a  reason  for  the  act,  and  so  it   should  be  with  the 
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Turf;  and  until  it  is  so,  matters  cannot  go  on  as  smoothly  as  they 
should  do.  When  a  gentleman  removes  his  horses,  he  should  state 
the  reason  why,  and  the  assigned  cause,  if  questioned  by  the  trainer, 
should  be  looked  into  by  the  Jockey  Club  ;  for  it  is  too  bad  that  a 
man,  whose  living  entirely  depends  upon  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
should  have  his  character  taken  away  without  any  means  of  refuting- 
his  accuser  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  hard  for  the  master  to  be  accused  of 
caprice  when  he  may  have  substantial  grounds  for  supposing  he  has 
been  done. 

Our  '  thoughts'  have  not  been  cheerful  ones,  as  one  by  one  we 
have  considered  'the  things'  of  the  past;  but  if  we  have  erred  at 
all,  it  has  been  in  not  using  the  knife  enough.  A  good  tree  is  far 
better,  and  will  bear  a  double  crop  if  the  gardener  will  only  cut 
away  all  the  bad  wood  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Turf,  which,  like  the 
tree,  must  not  be  spared,  or  it  will  sink  with  the  weight  of  the 
evils  that  surround  it. 


THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.* 

A   REVIEW. 

The  Old  Shekarry  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  shots,  the  boldest 
of  riders,  and  the  most  daring  of  sportsmen ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  chase  alone 
that  his  manhood  has  been  proved,  for  the  numerous  honours  he  bears  iipoi 
his  breast  attest  that  his  spurs  have  been  won  upon  other  fields.  Besides 
his  desperate  conflicts  with  the  fiercest  denizens  of  the  forest  in  their  owi 
tangled  haunts,  he  can  tell  of  many  a  red  field  gained  in  distant  lands  againsl 
fearful  odds.  Besides  having  shared  in  the  exhilarating  emotions  thai 
succeed  a  hard-won  victory  he  can  tell  of  his  own  experience  '  of  the  panting 
*  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath,'  when  the  soldier  lies  upon  the  fielc 
stricken  nigh  to  death,  for  he  has  four  times  been  amongst  '  the  severe!] 
'  wounded.' 

As  a  sportsman  his  fame  is  pre-eminent,  for  in  India  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Himalaj'as,  throughout  Thibet,  Tartary,  Kashmere,  and  Circassia  the 
oldest  and  mightiest  of  hunters  still  look  up  to  him  as  their  master  in 
'  forost-lore.'  Those  venturesome  spirits  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
and  they  are  many  '  good  men  and  true,'  not  only  bear  testimony  as  to  the 
fidelity  and  truth  of  his  vivid  descriptions  of  forest  life,  but  they  one  and 
all  confirm  his  marvellous  exploits  with  the  gun  and  spear,  which  are  so 
modestly  yet  so  graphically  delineated  in  this  work.  The  Old  Shekarry's 
name  is  still  a  password  amidst  tribes  of  savages  far  beyond  the  most  ad- 
vanced outposts  of  civilization ;  and  passing  travellers  say  they  constantly 
hear  him  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  deepest  affection  and  regard.  His 
favourite  haunts  and  bivouacs  in  the  forest,  and  the  scenes  of  many  a  wild 
adventure,  are  still  remembered  and  pointed  out,  whilst  his  daring  achieve- 
ments form  the  subject  of  many  a  spirit-stirring  tale  told  round  the  hunter's 
fire. 

Be&ides  being  the  mightiest  hunter  of  his  day,  the  Old  Shekarry  n^ny  well 
claim  to   be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  travellers,   for  the  crack  of  his 

*  'The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  01.1  Woild.'  By  H.  A.  L.  (the  Old  Sliekarry),  author  of 
'The  Ciimp-fire.'  Third  Edition,  considerably  enlni-ged,  with  numerous  plates.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Lono-man,  London. 
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dcatlly  rifle  has  been  heard  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  for  the 
last  twenty  years  wc  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  his  wanderings/either 
by  some  piquant  description  of  adventure  amongst  strange  people,  oi:  by  an 
C([iially  graphic  sketch  of  some  out-of-the-way  jxlace.  For  instance,  one  of 
tlic  latest  numbers  of  the  *  Illustrated  London  News'  contains  an  engraving 
from  one  of  his  diawings  (Fernando  To),  and  in  the  i)aper3  relating  to 
the  imprisonment  of  British  subjects  in  Abyssinia  presented  to  tho 
House  of  Commons  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  I  find  ho  has  offered  his 
services  to  Earl  Uusstll  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  release  of  Captain 
Cameron,  her  Majesty's  Consul,  and  tho  other  persons  now  in  conlinement 
in  that  country.  Alt>iough  only  lately  returned  from  tho  West  Coast  of 
Africa  (where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  an  iron  projectile  in  tho  head 
during  a  desperate  skirmish  against  savageJiordes  near  Lagos),  we  find  him 
again  proflering  his  services  in  a  perilous  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing a  brother  officer  from  an  ignominious  captivity.  AVere  the  noble  Farl 
to  search  the  country  through,  nowhere  would  he  tind  a  man  more  likely  to 
ucL-eed  in  such  a  mission  than  the  Old  Shekarry.  A  good  Oriental  linguist, 
;ii.d  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  accustomed  to  de[)end  upon 
himself  and  his  own  tact,  of  undaunted  resolution,  and  indefatigable  in  ex- 
pedients, he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  Gondar,  either  via 
Adulis  or  Massowah,  and  would  succeed  with  King  Thcodoros,  if  it  were 
within  tho  bounds  of  possibility.  Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be,  it  is  imperative  that  energetic  measures  be  at  once  taken  in 
tliis  matter,  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  the  representative  of  her 
^lajesty  should  be  allowed  to  huger  in  chains  without  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  being  made  to  deliver  him. 

For  descriptions  of  forest  life  and  hunting  adventures,  the  Old  Shekarry  is 
innivalled,  and  his  book  teems  with  interesting  matter.  Whether  describing 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  manners  of  wild  races  of  men,  the  habits  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  animals,  the  voluptuous  allurements  of  Oriental  life,  or 
the  fascinations  of  his  forest  home,  the  same  lluent  yet  powerful  style  of 
v.riting  is  conspicuous.  Our  author  must  be  of  a  very  observing  turn  of 
niind,  for  nothing  escapes  his  notice,  and  he  interweaves  in  his  discursive 
st».*ry  all  that  can  instruct  the  mind,  or  captivate  the  fancy.  It  is  among  the 
mountain  heights,  however,  and  in  the  *  deep  jungle,"  that  our  author, 
though  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  is  most  at  home.     Thus  he  writes : — 

'  Those  who  have  never  explored  a  primeval  forest  can  have  but  a  very 
'  faint  conception  of  the  mysterious  effect  that  absence  of  light  and  intense 
'  depth  of  gloom  have  upon  the  human  mind.  The  unbroken  silence  and 
'  utter  stillness  that  everywhere  pervades  its  leafy  arches,  creates  a  strange 
•  feeling  of  awe  and  loneliness  that  depresses  the  spirits  and  appals  the 
'  heart  of  those  wiio  are  unaccustomed  to  wander  in  its  solitudes ;  and  even 
'  the  stoutest  heart  feels  overpowered  with  a  strange  sensation  he  can 
'  neither  accoimt  for  nor  explain  the  first  time  he  enters,  for  the  voice  of 
'  man  resounds  with  a  strange  and  startling  echo,  and  even  the  very  hound 
'  whines  with  fear,  and  couches  close  to  his  master's  side,  afraid  of  being 
'  left  alone.  Solitude  is  too  insufficient  a  term  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
'  intensely  overpowering  sensation  of  desolation  and  loneliness  that  pervades 
'  these  regions ;  yet,  to  the  hunter,  who  is  accustomed  to  sojourn  in  their 
'  deepest  recesses,  the  wilderness  is  a  home  which  he  would  not  exchange  for 
'  any  other  ;  and  as  he  roams  through  its  boundless  expanse  of  verdure,  with 
'  no  other  companions  but  the  silent  trackers  and  his  dogs,  and  no  guide 
'  but  a  pocket-compass  and  certain  jungle  signs  not  to  be  understood  by  the 
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dwellers  of  cities,  he  imbibes  certain  feelings  that  [cannot  be  entered  into 
save  by  those  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  charms  and  fascinations 
of  "  forest  life,"  and  enjoyed  its  pure  and  heartfelt  pleasures.  To  him  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  spell,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and,,  far  away  from 
the  haunts  of  man,  he  gives  no  care  to  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  busy 
world,  but  loves  to  study  Nature  in  her  grandest  forms,  and  silent  unsullied 
beauty,  whilst  his  heart  glows  with  thoughts  that  bear  him  untiring 
company.  There  is  a  peculiarly  exhilarating  delight,  passing  all  description, 
in  the  wild  excitement  of  this  life,  which  dispels  all  anxiety;  and  strengthens 
the  mental  and  physical  energies  for  the  ever-changing  scene,  delights  the 
eye,  and  gives  pleasure  to  the  intellect  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  con- 
stant excitement  arising  from  the  varied  incidents  of  such  a  state  of 
existence  invigorates  the  mind  and  stimulates  the  powers  of  thought  and 
observation.  The  body  sustained  in  continued  exertion  b}'  constant  ex- 
ercise, enables  the  hunter  to  maintain  his  course  for  days  together  through 
the  pathless  woods,  with  that  dogged  stubbornness  and  inflexibility  which 
is  necessary  to  insure  success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game  he  seeks.  He 
moves  noiselessly  along,  without  a  care  as  to  what  he  may  encounter,  for 
he  has  implicit  confidence  in  the  power  of  his  trusty  rifle  :  and  his  vigilant 
eye,  piercing  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  jungle,  leaves  no  hollow  unsearched, 
for  he  and  his  followers  are  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  their 
exertions  in  the  chase.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  the  keen  development 
of  the  senses  as  the  constant  exertion  of  the  different  faculties  during  a 
sojourn  in  the  jungle  ;  quickness  of  eye  (an  indispensable  quality  in  a 
hunter)  and  unceasing  watchfulness  are  there  attained  ;  habits  of  observa- 
tion are  engendered,  for  anything  out  of  the  common  immediately  attracts 
attention,  and  the  ear  is  habituated  to  catch  the  slightest  sound.  The 
hunter  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals 
he  seeks,  bearing  in  mind  how  suspicious  they  are,  and  how  quickly  their 
attention  is  attracted  by  unusual  noises,  strange  traces  in  the  jungle,  or 
even  the  taint  in  the  air  which  the  presence  of  man  always  leaves  behind 
it.  The  ranger  of  the  forest  experiences  a  thorough  feeling  of  independence 
and  a  freedom  from  restraint  in  these  wilds,  that  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  the  desagremerds  of  artificial  existence  ;  and  few  of  those  who  are  fitted 
to  enjoy  it  ever  quit  these  scenes  to  return  to  civilized  life  without  deep 
feelings  of  regret  that  their  unalloyed  pleasures  are  at  an  end  ;  and  in  after 
life  the  murmuring  of  waters  and  the  sighings  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees  will  recall  to  mind  moments  of  intense  interest,  and  they  wiU  ever 
feel  at  heart  that  there  is  no  music  so  sweet  as  the  wild  voices  of  the  woods. 
Yes,  my  gentle  reader,  the  forest  has  indescribable  charms  which  gi'ow 
round  the  heai-t,  but  he  must  live  long  with  Nature  who  would  understand 
her  mysterious  signs,  hidden  ways,  and  ever-changing  face,  or  interpret  the 
wild  voices  of  the  woods— a  language  which  none  save  the  long  initiated 
can  read. 

*  The  hunter,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  these  solitudes,  gets  accustomed 
to  observe  the  minutest  change;  nothing  escapes  his  keen  observation, 
and  by  degrees,  with  close  attention,  he  begins  to  trace  the  cause  by  the 
effect,  and  to  study  the  regular,  harmonious,  and  systematic  laws  of  nature. 
Then  he  never  suflfers  from  lassitude,  gets  disheartened,  or  is  cast  down 
when  alone  in  the  forest,  for  he  has  within  himself  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  occupation  which  keeixs  his  mind  active,  his  thoughts  engaged,  and  his 
faculties  in  constant  exercise.  To  him  every  object  has  its  attraction  and 
importance,  either  elucidating  some  principle  or  affording  instruction  ;  and 
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'  the  more  he  learns  the  more  his  curiosity  is  stimulated  rather  than  wearied. 

*  until  after  a  time  he  becomes  almost  independent  of  external  circumstances, 

*  and  loses  all  craving  after  the  artificial  excitement  of  the  outer  world. 

'  These  studies  of  Nature  are  the  hunter's  recreations,  and  he  feels  pleasure 

*  proportionate  aa  he  understands  them.     Her  laws  are  ever  the  same,   ever 

*  changeless,  ever  perfect.     Truth  is  ever  before  him,  and  there  are  no  imper- 

*  fections  in  the  model  of  his  study — for  Nature  is  ever  young.' 

The  aftectionate  manner  in  which  our  author  ever  speaks  of  his  comrades 
shows  the  strong  brotherhood  that  exists  among  real  sportsmen.  With 
genuine  good  feeling  he  conspicuously  brings  forward  their  doings,  and 
without  a  spark  of  jealousy  extols  their  achievements.  His  ganu',  whom  ho 
ever  treated  like  a  family  of  children,  were  devoted  to  him,  and  their 
invariable  steadiness  in  the  hour  of  ppril  shows  the  ascendency  thai  a 
master-mind  may  acquire  over  the  common  herd.  His  unvaried  kindness 
gained  their  love  and  fidelity,  whilst  his  dauntless  bearing  won  their  unlimited 
confidence.  Googooloo,  his  most  celebrated  tracker,  whom  he  describes  as 
hiving  '  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  the  ear  of  a  hare,  and  the  nose  of  a  hound,' 
would  coolly  stand  by  his  master's  side  with  a  second  gun,  and  watch  with 
indifterence  the  charge  of  a  wounded  tiger  or  the  rush  of  an  infuriated 
elephant,  never  deeming  it  possible  that  the  nerves  could  fail,  or  the  grooved 
bore  prove  false.  To  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  his  native  attcndant.s, 
H.  A.  L.  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  large-game  limiting,  but  he  ever 
speaks  modestly  of  his  own  deeds,  and  he  often  ascribes  the  honours  ho 
attained  to  the  instinct  of  his  faithful  dog,  the  sagacity  of  his  noble  horse, 
or  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  unerring  ride,  rather  than  to  himself. 
No  one,  however,  could  read  his  work  without  feeling  convinced  that  the 
author  is  not  only  a  sportsman  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  most  observant 
explorer,  but  also  that  it  is  the  truthful,  unvarnished  narrative  of  a  gallant 
soldier,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  true-hearted  English  gentleman. 

To  the  third  edition  has  been  added  240  pages  of  entirely  new  matter, 
and  the  work  is  now  a  complete  guide  for  the  Indian  sportsman,  containing 
practical  information  on  every  kind  of  hunting  to  be  met  with  in  Asia.  The 
third  part  consists  of  a  treatise  upon  fire-arms,  and  thirty  reasons  for 
preferring  breech-loaders,  the  Old  Shekarry  having  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce this  system  to  the  English  sporting  world.  The  b.st  chapter,  entitled 
'  Practical  Hints  on  the  Use  of  the  Ilifle,'  contains  information  equally 
valuable  both  to  sportsmen  and  military  men.  In  the  Preface  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  confined  entirely  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  Asia,  the  author 
proposes,  in  a  second  series,  to  give  some  account  of  Jivc  exploring  expedi- 
tions to  different  parts  of  Africa,  he  having  hunted  all  over  the  country 
between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi  rivers  on  the  East  Coast,  in  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  more  recently  on  the  "West  Coast  of  Equatorial  Africa.  He  also 
contemplates  making  one  more  exploring  trip,  and  purposes  traversing  the 
continent  of  Africa,  by  starting  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  working  up 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  regions  lately  explored  by  Ca[)tain 
Ijurton  and  Speke.  The  chief  object  of  this  expedition  will  be  to  determine 
whether  the  Victoria-Nyanza  lake  is  itself  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  whether 
a  large  river  (yet  undiscovered)  does  not  flow  through  the  lake  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Pihone  traverses  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Whether  the  Old 
Shekarry  succeeds  in  solving  the  mystery  of  the  Nile  or  not,  the  reading 
public  may  look  forward  to  another  book  of  adventure  as  entertaining  and  as 
valuable  as  the  one  under  notice,  which  ought  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
every  sportsman's  library. 
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BLAINES  OUTLINES  OF  THE  VETERINARY  xiRT.* 

A  REVIEW. 

If  the  books  \Yliicli  are  puLlislied  on  the  veteriiiary  art  are  to  be  taken  as 
criteria  of  the  progress  of  lliat  art,  v.e  are  sorry  v. e  cannot  say  that  it  has 
kept  jiace  with  the  sister  arts  and  sciences.  '  Blaine's  Outhnes,'  when  first 
pubhshed^  was  no  doubt  a  fair  representative  of  the  then  state  of  the  art. 
\Vc  should  have  thought  that  since  Blaine's  day  it  had  made  such  rapid  strides 
in  the  way  of  progress,  that  instead  of  'revising'  his  book,  it  would  have 
been  far  easier  to  have  written  a  new  one.  Not  so  think  the  Messrs.  Long- 
man. They  have  a  vested  interest  in  Blaine,  and  they  therefore  furbish 
him  up  as  often  as  the  benighted  public  will  call  for  a  new  edition.  This  is 
hardly  creditable  in  a  house  of  such  standing.  This  is  not  the  first  offence, 
either,  in  that  way.  About  three  years  ago,  '  White "s  Veterinary  Art '  was 
tinkered  up  a  bit,  and  brought  out  in  a  'greatly  imv roved  form,  with  addi- 

*  tional  valuable  matter.'  Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  worthless  than 
the  book,  even  with  the  additions.  Blaine's  is  perhaps  a  slight  improvement 
on  "White's,  which  is  not  saying  much.     In  the  Introduction  we  read  that 

*  the  subject  of  feeding  and  condition  has  been  more  fully  treated  upon,  and 
'  a  table  showing  the  scientific  ^  composition  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
'  different  kinds  of  food  may  he  pointed  at  as  novel,  interesting,  and  useful.' 
"We  accordingly  look  for  this  'table,'  and  find  it  to  be  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  has  been  dead  over  six- and- thirty  years^  and  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  compile  such  tables  for  many,  many  years  before  his  death.  So 
much  for  the  'novelty'  of  the  table.  "We  should  have  thought,  too,  that  the 
science  of  chemistry,  unlike  the  veterinary  arl,  had  made  such  rapid  progress 
since  Sir  H.  Davy's  day,  that  the  table,  instead  of  being  a  novelty  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  might  be  regarded  as  out  of  dato,  if  not  exactly  incorrect.  Surely 
modern  chemistry  Vv'ould  be  able  to  '  revise '  this  table,  if  not  also  to  '  add 

*  much  valuable  matter  to  it,' 

"We  are  next  wearied  with  a  tedious  'history  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a 

*  history  of  the  Veterinary  College,'  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  question 
whether  horses  cr  asses  were  first  broken  to  the  use  of  men,  and  decides  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Everybody  connected  with  the  college  is  '  buttered  up,' 
and  surfeited  with  good  wishes  for  his  success.  Surely  such  topics  might  be 
dispensed  with.  The  author  next  enters  upon  the  '  history  of  the  horse,' 
which  is  headed  with  this  highly  important  question — 'Whether  Job  had 

*  horses,  discussed.'  We  do  not  care  to  become  acquainted  with  the  result  of 
the  discussion.     He  next  drifts  into  breeding,  and  saj's  *  that  with  such  sires 

*  as  Stockwell,  Voltigeur,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Newminster,  «&;c.,  &c.,  there 
'  is  little  fear  of  our  h-ing  irouhltd  with  a  useless  vjeed.^  Are  we,  then,  to  under- 
stand these  sires  have  never  begotten  any  useless  weeds  ?  AVe  could  name 
hundreds  by  them  if  it  were  of  any  avail  to  do  so.  Yes,  hundreds  which  were 
never  worth  a  single  year's  keep. 

The  anatomy  of  the  horse  is  treated  of  at  greater  length  than  judgment.  It 
is  much  too  copious  and  diffuse  for  any  amateur,  and  far  too  meagre  for  any 
student  of  the  veterinary  art.  The  illustrations  are  by  far  the  best  part  of 
the  book,  and  they  are  indeed  admirable. 

The  diseases  which  afflict  horses  and  cattle  are  treated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  anatomy,  that  is,  with  an  incompleteness  so  far  as  the  training  or 

*  Seventh  edition,  revised  llirougliout,  and  enlarged  by  the  a.Idition  of  much  valuable 
matter,  especially  of  a  practical  nature,  by  Charles  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S.,  &c.  London  :  Long- 
mans and  Co.,  1865. 
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instruction  of  a  student  is  concerned,  and  with  a  verbosity  which  must  be 
sickening  to  any  educated  English  gentleman  or  amateur.  Indeed,  those  cases 
wliich  an  owner  of  horses  would  never  think  of  treating  himself,  are  discussed 
at  unnecessary  length  :  glanders,  tetanus,  and  such-like  serious  maladies,  which 
no  gentleman  would  ever  be  content  to  treat  himself,  but  would  be  certain  to 
send  for  the  best  advice  at  hand,  are  discussed  at  wearisome  length,  and  tho.sc 
trivial  ailments  or  accidents  which  any  gentleman  would  be  likely  to  wish  to 
know  something  about,  are  despatched  with  laconic  levity  in  a  few  lines.  For 
a  country  gentleman,therefore,  the  book  is  next  to  useless  :  for  the  student,  far 
from  complete.  Nor  is  the  matter,  such  as  it  is,  much  to  bej-elied  upon,  and  some 
very  ludicrous  blunders  are  apparent.     For  example  ;  we  arc  told  (p.  790)  that 

*  Xitrc  is  a  general  mii/enil  in-oduct,  and  that  it  is  compounded  of  nitric  acid 

*  and  a  vefjetaUe  alkali.'  Pretty  good  thi^s  ;  a  salt  as  well  known  as  nitre  is,  wc 
should   think   for   the    first    time    announced   to   be  both   'mineral'    and 

*  vegetable.'  We  are  aware  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  an  animal 
and  a  vegetable  is  not  very  distinct  in  some  few  cases,  and  a  sponge  is  by 
some  scientific  men  regarded  as  of  vegetable  growth,  and  by  others  as  an  ani- 
mal of  the  lowest  grade  ;  but  we  never  before  were  aware  that  potash  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  mineralogists  and  the  vegetarians  ;  we,  how- 
ever, have  Mr.  Steels  authority  that  it  is  so.  Its  properties,  also,  are  as 
varied  as  its  composition,  for  we  are  told  that  one  of  its  preparations  (viz., 
sv»'eet  spirit  of  nitre)  is  a  *  valuable  preparation,'  a  '  refrigerant,'  a  '  cordial,' 
a  '  useful  medicine,'  and  a  '  useful  article.' 

Of  opium  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  '  valuable  anti-spasmodic  ;'  and  that, 
although  'nearly  inert  in  the  horse,'  still  it  possesses  some  most  marvellous 
properties  '  in  indirect  vascular  action.'  Our  breath  is  gone.  What  on  earth 
is  '  indirect  vascular  action  .?'  Is  it  some  action  which  turns  the  blood-vessels 
inside  out  ?  or  do  the  vessels  themselves  convey  the  blood  the  reverse  way^ 
or  by  some  circuitous  route  rather  than  by  the  direct  royal  road?  What  is 
indirect  vascular  action  ?  vre  ask  again. 

Mr.  Steel  lays  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  a  '  well-grounded  knowledge 

*  of  chemistry  by  veterinary  surgeons,'  His  description  of  nitre  will  testify 
to  his  own  superficial  acquaintance  with  even  the  simplest  elementary  study 
of  chemistry. 

He  also  gives  us  an  inkling  of  his  classical  acquirements,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Not  content  with  the  Latin  medicinal  name  for  foxglove  (digitahs) 
he  also  informs  us  that  '.the  Germans  have  it  fingerhut.'  But  he  shines  most 
in  his  Latin.  At  page  798  we  have  the  following  little  bit  of  Latin  made 
easy  : — Canella  bark  (Canalla3  cortex),  Capsicum  berries  (Capsici  baccaj), 
Cubebs  (Cubeba),  Ginger  root  (Zingiberis  radix),  Grains  of  Paradise  (Grana 
paradisi),  Winter's  bark  (Winterce  cortex),'  &g.  He  also,  at  page  779,  renders 
Argenti  nitras,  nitrated  silver.  Either  his  Latin  or  ours  must  be  at  fault. 
We  should  have  rendered  it  nitrate  of  silver.  This  may  seem  hyper- 
criticism,  but  it  really  is  not  so  when  such  a  book  comes  out  under  such 
auspices  in  its  seventh  edition,  and  boasts  of  beijig  'revised  throughout.' 
We  should  also  like  to  ask  the  editor  what  he  means  by  'paralysis  of 
'sensibility.'  Paralysis  assuredly  comes  from  the  Greek  irapa  and  Xvo),  'I 
'loosen,'  or  'I  relax.'  AYhat  is  loosened?  We  can  imagine  the  muscles 
being  paralysed,  and  consequently  relaxed  ;  but  sensibility  does  not  reside  in 
muscles,  but  in  nerves,  which  supply  not  only  muscles,  but  every  other  part 
of  the  animal  frame.  Are  nerves  relaxed  ?  As  they  have  no  motion  and  no 
contractile  power,  we  cannot  see  how  they  can  be  either  in  a  state  of  tension 
or  relaxation.  This  is  evidently  a  very  lax  term  Mr.  Steel  ha,s  used  for 
Anesthesia. 
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Over  the  last  appearing  cliaracters  of  a  concluding  act  we  see  the  curtain 
drawn  with  some  regret,  but  that  regret  is  relieved  if  we  can  applaud 
the  performance.  Since  I  addressed  you  last  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 
great  racing  drama  of  France  for  the  year  1865. 

'  Requiescat  in  jiacem.'  May  the  setthng  be  good  on  the  balance.  '  Resur- 
'  gam.'  "Well,  then,  may  next  year's  entries  be  numerous.  Nay,  I  will  go  ou 
with  my  classical  quotations,  which,  I  may  state  for  general  use,  I  generally 
derive  from  that  book,  the  outside  of  which,  according  to  "Whyte  Melville 
(apud  *  Market  Harborough '),  is  like  the  tongue  of  a  man  who  has  imbibed  too 
much  brandy  and  water,  and  add,  *  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  '—as  Boling- 
broke  says,  'Never  a  word  against  the  departed.'  Yet  it  had  its  faults, 
this  French  racing  season,  and  I  fear  they  are  chronic  :  the  worst  of  them, 
too,  is  the  day  and  season  of  that  Grand  IJace  to  which  the  Emperor  adds  so 
much,  and  which  will  never  be  either  '  grand  '  or  '  international '  till  the 
season  is  changed — I  do  not  say  even  the  day,  though  the  appearance  on  the 
course  of  Longchamps  is  now  utterly  forbidden  to  all  those  English  gentlemen 

who  really  give  the  British  Turf  a  cachet.     Lords  won't  be  d d  in  their* 

counties  if  they  can  help  it,  and  Commoners  neither  like  losing  seats  in  the 
'  House,'  nor  legacies  from  Low  Church  aunts.  I  know  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,  as  you  so  rudely  tell  me,  but,  still  'Dwarf  Perkins'  did  lose  his  seat 
for  Bath  for  being  seen  at  Longchamps  ;  and  other  M.P.'s  were  condemned 
by  dozens.  However,  I  have  done  with  the  subject.  T  am  not  going  about 
crying  in  a  wilderness ;  and  if  the  French  Jockey  Club  will  persist  in 
running  the  Grand  Prix  between  E23som  and  Ascot,  I  wiU  wager  even  that 
France  always  wins.  I  will  take  5  to  4  that  it  is  a  walk  over  for  native 
horses.  If  they  insist  on  the  Sunday,  then  I  fear  it  is  odds  against  any 
of  those  English  which  France  wishes  to  welcome  coming  over  to  be  wel- 
comed. I  have  Faid  my  last  word,  and  leave  the  appeal  to  the  more  powerful 
English  Sportsmen  who  make  up  the  monthly  edict  of  sport  known  as 
'  Baily.' 

Our  racing  season  died  out  calmly.  No  great  sensation.  The  Houghton 
Meeting  of  Chantilly  produced  good  sport,  but  no  event  worth  recording. 
The  boys  were  totally  insubordinate,  and  the  starts  so  tedious  that  I  think 
any  one  but  our  kind  yet  strict  starter  would  have  lost  his  temper  till  next 
year.  I  should.  In  the  racing  of  a  short  v/inter's  day  they  contrived  to 
waste  one  hour  and  a  half ! — thereby  losing  our  trains  and  our  tempers,  and 
bringing  back  exhausted  digestions  to  overdone  dinners.     However,  'Paris 

*  Sport '  was  not  satisfied  with  this  '  last  day,'  so  it  had  another.  The  Jockey 
Club,  after  the  dinner  of  the  Sunday — most  of  them  having  been  *  on '  the 
good  thing  for  the  Handicap — were  moved  as  to  their  purse-strings — no  ! 
that  is  old-fashioned — as  to  the  springs  of  their  poytes-monnaies,  and  opened 
them  to  the  tune  of  a  '  monkey.'  They  had  a  good  day's  racing  for  that 
imitative  animal,  but  none  of  the  races  are  worth  recording.  Then  we  had 
the  beginning  of  the  steeple-chase  season  at  Vincennes.  I  don't  seem 
to  care  a  deal  about  French  steeple-chases.  It  seems  to  your  con- 
tributor that  in  a  country  where  fences  do  not  grow  naturally,  horses  can- 
not jump  naturally.  I  look  on  it  as  a  sporting  problem  :  Given  a  manu- 
factured '  obstacle,'  a  horse  from  a  manege,  and  a  native  rider,  and  the  result 
will  necessarily  be  a  fall :  sometimes,  too,  they  '  fall,  like  Lucifer,  to  rise  no 

♦  more.'    So  it  happened  to  poor  Sauvage  last  Sunday.     They  rushed  him  at 
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an  '  Irish  bank ' — i.  e.,  a  largo  double,  with  a  landing  in  the  middle  big 
enough  for  an  elephant— and  his  jockey  gohig  too  fast,  they  landed  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  'ditch,'  as  they  would  say  in  Killarney,  and  poor  Sauvage 
broke  his  back.  The  steeple-chase  of  the  Sunday  being  over,  off  rushed  the 
sporting  world  of  France  to  Newmarket.  We  are  so  '  international '  now  that 
there  is  a  regular  racing  train  every  Sunday  night  during  the  season  and  at 
the  Amiens  station ;  the  old  Cambridge  scenes  of  the  Eastern  Counties  arc 
reproduced  with  some  of  the  original  cast,  and  performances  originally  strictly 
English  are  translated  for  the  French.  Where  you  were  used  to  be  asked  to 
take  supper,  you  are  now  asked,  *  What  you  willUakc  about  a  favourite?' 
Instead  of  n  dcmi-houteille,  you  now  stand  out  for  'half  a  jioint ;'  and  the 
books  of  MM.  Gideon  and  Jones  swell  visibly  after  that  pause  for  refresh- 
ment— tliose  '  vingt  minutes  d'arrCt.'^ 

As  I  write  comes  the  news  that  Gladiateur  has  been  beaten.  Beaten  !  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  of  'defeated,  but  not  disgraced,'  it  was  that  of  the 
gallant  son  of  Monarque.  It  was  an  event  to  be  expected,  and  yet  the  money 
lost  over  the  Cambridgeshire  in  Paris  will,  I  fear,  sadly  cripple  the  winter's 
enjoyment  of  the  rising  generation  of  Paris — I  say  Paris,  not  France — anl 
will  cause  a  gi'eat  run  on  those  accommodating  initials,  who  are  always  ready 
to  advance  money  to  persons  about  to  settle.  How  anybody  in  his  senses 
could  expect  him  to  beat  the  Cambridgeshire  field,  with  all  its  reserved  force, 
all  its  galloping  steeds  carrying  about  as  much  weight  as  Gladiateur's  saddle, 
all  those  animals  who,  like  dogs,  had  got  their  day,  all  the  talent  and  all  the 
chances,  even  with  such  a  three-year  old  as  Gladiateur,  under  an  imposition 
of  9st.  i2lb.,  I  cannot  conceive;  and  yet  M.  de  Lagrange  and  Mr.  Jenninizs 
backed  the  horse,  and  they  were  born  neither  yesterday  nor  the  day  before, 
nor  even  last  week.  It  is  just  possible  that  on  firm  ground,  the  grand  French 
horse  might  have  fought  his  way  home  first.  If  he  had  done  so,  Count  de 
Lagrange  should  have  erected  a  brazen  monument  to  him  at  once,  and  he 
could  have  aftorded  to  do,  cere  cdieno,  with  money  extracted  from  the  lX\n<y. 
I  am  no  great  calculator,  but  I  think  that  20,000?.  +  40,000/.  +  40,000?.  -  train- 
ing expenses  =  as  nice  a  little  result  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  worker- 
out  of  Turf  problems.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  lucky  Count,  like  the  lady 
at  Dickens's  '  temperance  meeting,'  swells  visibly.  A  deal  of  good  Paris 
money  was  lost,  too,  on  Gontran ;  Major  Fridolin  stood  him  for  a  monkcv, 
but  he  could  have  got  out.  I  should  have  thought  that  Chautilly  and  Long- 
champs  had  proved  beyond  doubt  that,  wherever  Gontran  was,  Gladiateur 
must  be  before  him  ;  but  I  am  fast  becoming  that  most  useless  duffei',  a 
Prophet  of  the  Past.  '  Le  Sport '  is  beginning  to  treat  of  the  coming  hunting 
season  ;  before  many  weeks  I  shall  have  a  few  days,  and  will  report  to  your 
readers  whether  '  we  manage  these  things  better  in  France.'  For  my  part,  a 
day  in  the  Shires  with  another  man's  best  horse  and  my  own  best  boots  and 
spurs,  is  good  enough  for  me  to  do  with.  Did  I  tell  you  of  the  future  of 
Deauville.(Calvazos,  which  is  in  Normandy,  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  in 
Spain),  the  ofispring  of  the  late  Due  de  Morny  and  Sir  Joseph  Oliffe  ?  It  is 
to  be  the  Doncaster  of  France ;  and  a  piece  of  plate,  value  100  guineas,  is  to 
be  added  to  the  largest  money  stake  in  France,  except  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris.  This  is  the  way  to  draw  horses,  and  when  I  see  the  best  names  of 
racing  France  joined  to  such  English  ones  as  Beaufort,  G.  Payne,  &c.,  &c.,  I 
feel  at  ease  as  to  the  fate  of  Deauville.  Since  last  month  we  have  had  visits 
from  a  fair  share  of  the  readers  of  *  Baily.'  Some  on  their  way  home  to  hunt ; 
some  to  '  get  their  shooting  done,'  as  I  once  heard  a  Leicester  groom  observe 
about  his  master,  whom  he  also  described  as  '  having  a  deal  of  that  work  to 
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<  do — poor  stuff,  Avhy  don't  he  staj'  and  hunt  ?'  Others  arc  coming  back  by 
slow  stages  from  Baden  and  Ilomburg.  Among  this  class  I  observe  a  ten- 
dency on  arriving  to  ask  for  letters,  and  sometimes  hear  a  sigh  of  relief  issue 
from  their  lips,  as  a  nice  crisp  bank-note  or  a  pretty  group  of  circular  letters 
is  revealed  to  their  expectant  eyes.  No  made  fortunes  have  come  back  yet. 
No  successful  punter  that  1  have  seen  will  be  in  his  place  at  Kirby  Gate,  on 
a  horse  presented  to  him  with  seven  other  devils  Avorse  than  himself — of 
course  his  groom  gives  him  his  best  mount  on  the  first  day,  by  M.  Benazet. 
AVe  have  got  another  day's  steeple-chasing  at  Vincennes,  two  or  three  Ladies' 
^Meetings  at  La  Marche,  and  then  our  flat  and  cross-country  events  may  go 
into  the  calendar  of  Races  Past.  You  know  that  the  liing  of  Italy  is  the 
greatest  crowned  lover  of  sport  in  all  Europe.  I  have  known  him  give  a  ball 
and  leave  when  supper  was  announced,  in  order  'to  post  through  the  rest  of 
the  night,  and  get  to  his  happy  hunting-grounds  at  dawn.  He  shoots  deer 
in  the  forests  of  Piedmont,  boars  in  the  marshy  coverts  of  Naples,  and,  above 
and  before  all,  wild  goats,  which  take  a  deal  of  stalking  and  killing,  in  the 
mountains  round  Aosta.  Not  content  with  this,  his  Majesty  has  sent  out 
roving  commissioners  all  over  the  world  to  buy  up  specimens  of  every  kind 
of  big  game,  to  be  turned  down  in  his  dominions  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  as  he 
deserves,  in  a  few  years  he  will  be  able  to  offer  those  friends  who  'have  a  day 
'  with  him'  as  mixed  a  bag  as  ever  was  permitted  to  mortal  sportsmen.  What 
a  Koman  labourer  or  Piedmontese  peasant  will  say,  if  he  suddenly  comes 
across  an  elk,  or  flushes  a  jackal,  I  do  not  know  ;  what  he  will  do  I  know  full 
well — he  will  drop  his  spade,  and  never  stop  till  he  gets  home,  where  he  will 
exclaim,  '  Ho  veduto  il  diavolo.' 

I  am  informed  that  the  Campagna  di  Pioma  is  to  be  regularly  hunted  this 
year,  in  spite  of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  usual  j^repara- 
tions,  too,  are  being  made  by  the  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City  to  kill  those 
woodcocks  which  they  never  kill,  and  which  were  always  'so  plentiful  last 
*  year.'  I  have  seen  a  curious  return  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  game 
killed  this  season  in  Austria.  I  should  tell  you  that  game  means,  in  Austria, 
a  large  quantity  of  birds  and  beasts  which  would  be  no  game  to  you,  killed 
over  a  vast  country.  For  instance,  I  see  they  bagged  1240  herons,  8839  vul- 
tures, 14,494  squirrels,  87  grand  eagles,  8168  owls,  and  168,113  magpies. 
StiU,  together,  the  'eatable'  bag  came  up  to  over  7,000,000  lbs.  of  good  food, 
estimated  at  a  selling  value  of  nearly  100,000?. !  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  6461  foxes  in  the  eatable  return  (I  hope  no  M.F.H,  will  have  a  fit '),  The 
horns  of  the  deer  killed  weighed  over  30,000  lbs.,  and  were  sold  for  500?.  I 
have  heard  of  no  great  or  good  shooting  in  France.  The  country  was  so  dry 
and  the  heat  so  excessive,  that  the  men  abandoned  themselves  to  smokinrr, 
and  the  other  jolly  dogs  to  drinking,  when  they  could  find  water,  and  so  the 
result  was  nil.  I  hear,  however,  that  the  Emjoeror  has  had  one  or  two  fair 
days  from  St.  Cloud.  The  Baron  Rothschild,  too,  had  a  diplomatic  party  to 
plot  against  and  destroy  his  pheasants  ;  and  I  believe  the  return  was  a  'good 
'  quotation.'  "Woodcocks  are  enormously  plentiful,  at  least,  dead  ones,  and 
you  cannot  dine  out  without  running  your  teeth  against  a  salmi.  At  present 
we  bear  it  pretty  well. 

■  By-the-by,  if  any  reader  of  'Baily'hasno  appetite,  he  had  better  call  a 
'  Hansom,'  drive  to  his  best  club,  and  tell  the  ch^  to  give  him  a  wild  duck 
with  SeviUe  orange  sauce,  and  slices  of  that  fruit  sprinkled  with  cayenne 
served  with  it !  AVhen  he  has  eaten  it,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  drink  the  health 
of  the  humble  individual  who  has  now  the  honour  to  address  you. 

Our  theatrical  month,  if  lare  in  one  sense  is  not  so  in  another.     We  have 
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had  two  sisters  of  excessive  iniquity,  fortunately  they  die  with  their  para- 
mours every  night,  and  point  a  moral  which  I  feel  sure  every  spectator 
'improves.'  Then  we  have  our  'Biche'  in  the  wood:  80,000?.  has  that 
pleasing  animal  poured  into  the  treasury  of  her  theatre.  Again,  there  is 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  where  the  performers  wear  just  as  many  clothes  as  you 
would  expect  to  see  on  them,  and  'The  Deluge,'  where  they  wear  even  less. 
In  a  piece  at  one  theatre,  the  first  scene  shows  a  man  in  bed,  which  is  all 
fair;  but  then  he  gets  up  and  deliberately  dresses,  putting  on,  coram  jmblico, 
certain  garments  which  are  worn  often,  1  believe,  by  women,  but  in  silence, 
and  which  are  usually  put  on  even  by  men  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
chambers.  You  see  we  are  not  only  refined  here  in  our  tastes,  but  so  elegant 
in  our  habits,  so  decent  in  our  arrangements.  Another  sign  of  the  '  season,' 
and  one  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  all  those  readers  of  '  Baily  '  who  are 
likely  to  visit  Paris,  is  the  opening  of.M;  Perin's  Academy  of  Dancing  in  the 
Pue  de  la  Yictoire.  Lessons  are  given  here  twice  a  week  between  nine  and 
midnight,  and  I  know  no  place  where  one's  style  of  dancing  is  likely  to  bo 
more  enlarged  and  improved.  ^Many  of  your  elder  subscribers  must  remem- 
ber the  airy  graceful  movements  of  Taglloni,  and  the  fairy-like  gyrations  of 
Fanny  and  Theresa  Ellsler.  Younger  men  will  recall  with  a  sigh  Carlotta 
and  the  sweet  graces  of  our  dear  little  Neapolitan  Cerito.  Well,  the 
dancing  at  M.  Perin's  is  not  the  least  hke  any  of  that,  so  their  recollections 
will  be  thrown  away.  They  will  be  equally  amused  though  by  the  new 
style,  though  I  fear  it  is  rather  the  '  doggrel'  than  the  *  poetry'  of  motion. 
I  particularly  call  their  attention  to  the  introduction  of  '  headers '  into  the 
usually  serious  figure  of  *  pastorale.'  A  cavalier  advancing  by  himself  was 
ever  a  lonely  and  wearying  performance,  but  when  our  cavalier  cuts  several 
summersaults,  the  whole  character  of  the  dance  is  changed,  and  we  really  all 
'  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe ' — toe  or  toes  rather.  Perhaps  a  little 
supper  follows.  'J'be  company-,  about  as  many  as  the  Muses — each  Muse 
having  brought  a  'relation,'  and  perhaps  having  asked  the  Three  Graces  to 
join  the  party.  Perhaps  they  sup — they  sup,  I  Ba.y — you  sup— I  sup — any- 
body sups— at  the  Cafe  Anglais.  To  supper,  succeeds  smoke — to  smoke, 
song.  '  Piien  n'est  sacre  pour  uusapeur '  (Theresa's  great  song),  is  given  with 
great  execution,  and  considerable  damage  to  plates  and  glasses.  Somebody 
will  propose  a  toast,  and  nobody  will  listen  to  him  :  he  quarrels  with  his 
neighbour,  who  has  a  vague  idea  he  is  being  asked  to  dinner,  and  will  call  the 
infuriated  caller-out  •'  Mon  cher  !'  and  '  Mon  brave  !'  A  waiter  enters  and  says 
that  it  will  soon  be  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  that  his  patron  declines  the 
present  company.  A  general  adieu!— and  the  next  morning  everybody 
finds  himself  at  home  somewhere  or  other,  having  somebody  else's  hat, 
which  does  not  fit  him,  and  his  own  headache,  which  fits  him  like  a  glove.  So 
you  see  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  at  Perin's. 

We  are  late  in  our  fashionable  season,  owing  to  the  fear  of  cholera  (which 
fear  was  absurd),  and  so  we  have  little  to  report  from  clubs  or  salons— no 
great  coups  at  baccarat — nobody  ruined  or  set  up  for  the  season.  There  is 
a  great  cry  out  for  a  new  betting-room,  to  be  opened  nightly  to  the  'select' — 
a  place  where  they  could  hear  the  latest  sporting  news  from  England  and 
France  ;  and  as,  when  such  things  are  required  they  are  usually  forthcoming, 
I  am  prepared  soon  to  see  such  an  establishment  opened  to  the  elite  of  the 
sporting  world.  But  in  the  dead  season  what  am  I  to  write  to  you  about  ? 
How  are  the  readers  of  '  Baily '  to  be  entertained  when  racing  is  over,  and  the 
'  season '  not  commenced — when,  indeed,  Paris  sport  is  sleeping,  and  Paris 
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life  only  fretting  up  ?  I  almost  think  I  shall  be  tempted  to  enter  into  a  closer 
detail  of  "what  foes  on  in  this  peculiar  Paris,  and  attempt  to  describe  that 
which  there  is  to  see,  and  how  best  to  see  it,  and  endeavour  to  echo 
'  Bailj's'  '  Who's  who?'  in  London  by  recording  '  Whats  what?'  in  Paris. 
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The  Invoice. — October  Olla  Podrlda — Racing  Reports — Paddock  Pickings — 
Chase  Chit-Chat — Light  Literature. 

OCTOBER  is  a  month  whose  specialities  may  be  defined  to  consist  of  '  nut- 

*  brown  ale,'  pheasants,  Cesarewitches,  and  Cambridgeshires.  Lawyers,  like 
foxhounds,  arc  also  thrown  into  cover  during  its  continuance,  and,  like  the  boys 
and  the  frogs,  what  is  sport  to  them  is  death  to  those  they  pursue.  Flannel 
jackets  and  pea-jackets  having  given  place  to  shooting  ones,  «  silk '  is  gradually 
yielding  to  *  scarlet,'  and  Sylvan  Sports  will,  In  theatrical  parlance,  be  re- 
opened for  the  season.  The  bulk  of  the  racing  has,  of  course,  been  at  what 
the  reporters  are  pleased  to  call  '  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turf,'  w^hich  must  be 
a  favourite  spot  of  -Solus,  for  he  invariably  comes  oat  in  immense  force  there. 
Probably  in  no  town  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  has  the  spirit  of  progress  made 
greater  development  than  at  Newmarketj  which  is  now  as  much  at  the  mercyof 
'  the  Huns  '.  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  as  any  Italian  village  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Naples  Is  subject  to  the  brigands  of  Francis  the  Second.  And  it  will 
not  at  all  surprise  if  the  Club  were  to  abandon  the  place  some  day,  pronouncing 
it  no  longer  tenable,  and  take  refuge  In  some  private  park,  to  which  a  certain 
number  of  *  legs,'  chosen  by  ballot,  should  alone  be  admissible.  Then  racing 
could  be  pursued  with  unalloyed  pleasure  ;  and  the  public,  who  pay  the  expenses 
of  half  the  training  stables,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  might  be 
content  to  read  the  returns  from  '  The  Calendar,'  and  gain  intelligence  as  to 
what  was  done,  from  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  vouchers. 
Then  would  those  good  old  times  be  restored,  which  we  see  in  the  old  prints, 
of  a  crowd  of  less  dim.ensions  than  is  seen  at  an  International  Fight,  being  as- 
sembled on  the  Heath  to  witness  a  couple  of  short-tailed  horses,  ridden  by 
jockeys  in  rope-yarn  whigs,  gallop  four  heats  of  four  miles  each,  for  a  sum 
for  which  one  of  our  '  Aztecs  '  v/ould  scarcely  touch  his  hat,  for  winning  a  han- 
dicap. Then  a  man  would  as  soon  have  dared  to  put  a  question  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  to  have  asked  the  judge,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr. 
Claike,  what  was  second  or  third.  For  instead  of  receiving  the  civil  and 
obliging  reply  of  the  gentleman  who  now  fills  that  arduous  office,  he  would 
have  gone  off  with  what  is  termed  a  flea  in  his  ear,  and  never  dared  to  have 
come  again.  It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  Press  has  never  been  a  favourite  institution  at  Newmarket,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Clarke  has  assured  us  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Ruff,  senior,  the  original  reporter 
of  sporting  intelligence,  laboured  under  to  procure  correct  returns  was  almost 
incalculable,  and  the  then  judge,  also  a  Clarke,  used  to  exclaim  testily,  *  What 

*  on  earth  does  that  little   man  mean  by  worrying  me  after  each  race,  and  why 

*  cannot  he  wait  until  after  *'  The  Calendar "  came  out  ?'  Now  how  sur- 
prised he  would  be  if  he  sav/  almost  as  many  reporters  as  bookmakers,  and  be 
told  that  in  the  Strand,  the  news  of  the  winner  of  one  race  on  the  Heath  could 
be  known  before  the  next  one  could  be  determined.  But  so  it  is,  and  still  the 
old  leaven  of  animosity  continues  ;  and  while  every  other  Institution  in  the 
country  invites   their  attendance,  and  provides  them  with  accommodation,  nt 
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Newmarket  the  intelligence  for  the  million,  as  well  as  the  aristocracy,  is  fur- 
nished from  a  shepherd's  hut,  provided  by  that   *  distinguished  member  of  the 

*  Humane  Society,'  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.  Time,  according  to  Douglas  Jcr- 
rold,  works  wonders,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  spared  to  witness  a  reformation 
in  these  matters,  and  the  recognition  of  an  institution  to  whose  merits  premiers 
have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  pay  tribute.  In  America  a  strike  would 
long  since  have  taken  place,  and  the  appearance  of  the  papers  duiing  a  Cesaie- 
witch  or  Cambridgeshire  week,  with  a  blank  space  for  Newmarket,  would  soon 
have  worked  some  change,  despite  the  0]:)position  that  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  imposition  of  a  toll  upon  all  carriages  going  to  the  heath  we 
hold  to  be  a  very  judicious  step,  as  it  may  act  as  some  sort  of  curb  on  the 
ruffians  who  now  ply  to  and  from  the  raceground,  and  likewise  infest  it  with  their 
presence,  three-fourths  of  whom,  we  verily  believe,  have  'ring  marks'  under 
their  stockings,  if  they  wear  any,  as  well  as  tickets  of  leave  in  their  pockets. 
The  condition  of  the  London  bettor  is  scarcely  *  better,'  and  much  public 
sympathy  has  been  invoked  for  them  by  the  Mansion  House  razzia  of  '  the 

*  worthy  alderman  '  who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  We  use  the  conventional  phrase, 
because  we  never  heard  of  *  an  unworthy  one,'  and  cannot  help  recording  our 
belief  that  the  zeal  which  prompted  the  attack  was  aroused  more  from  a  desire 
to  curiy  favour  with  the  heads  of  the  City  than  from  any  intense  horror  of 
gambling,  otherwise  the  coffee-rooms,  where  jobbers  most  do  congregate,  would 
have  been  proceeded  against,  for  there  is  as  much  difference  between  Tweedle- 
dum and  Tweedledee  as  between  jobbing  in  horses,  and  jobbing  in  shares, 
and  as  many  men  are  ruined  by  one  proceeding  as  the  other.  The  *  exodus,' 
we  are  assured,  was  rather  a  hurried  one,  and  as  the  tenants  of  the  Ruins  were 
sent  away  to  prevent  their  being  *  ruined,'  we  suppose  they  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  the  authorities  for  it.  But  it  seems  they  think  they  know  what  is  best  for 
their  own  good,  and  therefore  they  consign  the  Corporation  to  a  place  where 
there  is  grave  doubt,  if  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  furthe 
judicial  functions.  As  usual,  among  the  victims  are  some  few  respectable  men 
but  the  majority  were  a  strange  menagerie  of  human  beings,  who  would  pass  a 
fiver  on  the  pavement  without  picking  it  up,  if  it  did  not  belong  to  them ! 
Changes  of  name,  without  royal  permission,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  odds  betted  to  unfortunate  backers  of  such  a  character  as  to  Jeave  the 
layer,  a  moie  liberal  margin  than  the  taker.  Of  cases  of  absence  without 
leave,  there  were  numberless  instances,  and  the  police-offices  reports  of  disputes 
arising  from  them,  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  making  the  representatives  of  Gog 
and  Magog  to  advocate  '  the  early-closing  movement.'  Like  leopards,  the  un- 
happy bookmakers  change  their   *  spots '   by  moving  fi-om  one  to  another,  but 

*  the  hostile  blue '  is  invariably  on  their  trail,  and  unless  they  emigrate  west- 
ward, and  '  take  a  tree '  in  the  park,  their  occupation  is  gone  more  certainly 
even  than  that  of  the  Moor  of  Venice.  So  those  who  have  vv^on  on  the 
Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  will  have  less  chance  of  diminishing  their 
winnings,  and  increasing  their  losses  by  speculations  on  what  may  be  called  the 
after-season  handicaps ;  but  we  fear  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  fore- 
thought of  the  City  authorities. 

The  October  handicaps  had  long  survived  the  hostility  which  was  mani- 
fested against  them,  v/hen  Fuller  Andrews,  at  Doncaster,  put  forth  his  cards  of 
acceptances.  Then  they  were  both  pronounced  the  worst  ever  seen,  but  the 
result  of  the  long  race  being  won  by  a  head,  and  the  short  one  by  a  neck,  com- 
pletely negatived  the  idea.  It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten,  the  handicappers  are  better  judges  than  the  public,  and  the 
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best  abused  handicaps  turn  out  the  best.  On  the  Cesarewitch,  at  first,  there  was 
scarcely  any  betting,  but  an  immense  excitement  was  given  to  it  by  *  Hotspur's' 
open  declaration  that  an  eminent  '  leg '  had  told  him  he  had  seven  anim.als 
given  him  to  lay  against,  and  that  he  was  to  receive  one-fourth  of  the  plunder. 
Then  arose  a  shout  of  indignation  from  the  assailed  class,  who  repudiated  in 
toto  the  title  of  Vampyre,  which  had  been  applied  to  them,  and  protesting  that 
they  '  sucked  '  nothing  stronger  than  the  straws  in  a  sherry  cobbler.  And  as  in 
an  excited  House  of  Commons,  when  a  charge  is  made  against  an  honourable 
member,  loud  cries  of  Name,  Name,  were  heard.  This  request  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  comply  with,  as  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  ;  and  while  some  envied  the  lucky  leg,  others  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  the  devoted  '  Hotspur'  coals  enough  to  have  consumed  him  ten  times 
over,  and  opposition  v/riters  were  let  loose  against  him.  But  he  seems  to  lead 
a  charmed  life,  and  to  bring  him  down  looks  as  hopeless,  as  firing  at  a  puffin 
on  the  Needles  Rock  with  dust  shot.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to 
receive  the  statement  in  question  with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  as  an  *  ancient 
*  leg,'  well  known  at  Newmarket,  to  whom  Chester  Cups  at  one  time  were  a 
gold  mine,  assured  us  in  earnest  terms  that  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of  his 
brotherhood  was  secresy  as  to  commissions,  and  that  to  their  minds  an  igno- 
minious death  on  the  scaffold  was  infinitely  preferable  to  divulging  the  secrets 
of  the  prison-house,  or  giving  up  the  name  of  a  principal.  Therefore,  who- 
ever the  operator  may  have  been,  it  is  hardly  likely  he  should  have  committed 
himself  to  such  an  extent.  However,  the  canard,  if  such  it  was,  served  to 
create  a  temporary  excitement,  and  furnished  a  topic  for  railroad  gossip.  The 
race  itself,  we  mean  the  Cesarewitch,  as  time  drew  on,  became  a  good  betting 
one.  Salpinctes,  after  being  favourite,  was  knocked  out,  and  came  again, 
according  to  precedent,  and  beat  '  that  straightforward  sportsman,'  Mr.  Robin- 
son's Gratitude,  by  a  short  head,  which  was  pleasant  for  Mr.  R.,  as  Thalestris 
did  him  out  of  the  race  by  the  same  distance  last  yeai\  The  other  favourites 
cut  up  badly,  and  Tom  Dawson  was  saved  giving  up  training  by  Ostregor's 
being  nowhere  ;  for  having  lost  him  by  putting  him  into  a  Selling  Stake  at 
Ascot,  he  was  of  course  responsible  for  it,  and  told  Mr.  Jackson  never  io  be 
afraid  of  him  ;  and  this  opinion  was  endorsed  by  Challoner,  who  had  ridden 
him  in  the  race,  and  who  could  not  make  out  the  betting.  Middleham  swore  by 
Brown  Bread,  and  that  he  was  certain  to  be  in  the  first  three,  was  the  firm  opinion 
of  Johnny  Osborne,  who  remarked  that  no  distance  would  stop  him.  Dane- 
bury stuck  to  John  Davis  ;  and  they  were  right,  for  no  horse  ran  gamer  or 
straighter,  but  the  weip,ht  stopped  him  at  the  hill,  and  youth  was  served,  as 
well  as  Trumpeter,  who  was  then  and  there  promoted  into  the  twenty-guinea 
division,  with  every  prospect  of  further  advancement.  The  winner,  at  one 
time,  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  telegrams  were 
despatched,  according  to  report,  to  Pekin,  Canton,  and  Nankin,  to  clear  out  all 
the  lists  there,  because  the  price  obtainable  in  London  was  so  short,  and  an 
opinion  was  entertained  that  in  the  Cities  above  enumerated,  if  the  Emperor 
could  not  get  on  at  his  own  terms,  he  would  take  the  matter  in  his  own  hands, 
and  consequently  set  the  market.  Therefore,  if  we  hear  of  Pekin  being  illu- 
minated, and  the  imperial  list-keeper  broken,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  in  our 
minds.  Salpinctes  was  well  ridden  by  Scorey,  of  whom  it  is  only  sufficient  to 
say  that  his  jcckeyship  of  Filbert  in  the  First  October,  when  he  made  a  dead 
heat  with  Pantaloon,  was  such,  that  the  owner  of  Ely  presented  him  with  a 
sovereign.  It  would  have  been  desirable,  howevei',  had  he  been  a  little 
stronger,  for  he  tired  more  than   his  colt,  who  otherwise  would  have  won  far 
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easier.  The  chief  commissioners  won  tiie  largest  stakes,  and  the  general  public, 
who  have  been  waiting  for  the  horse,  under  the  idea  he  had  never  yet  been 
wanted,  swallowed  the  rest,  Captain  King  getting  a  veiy  small  slice  of  tl:e 
cake. 

But  line  as  was  the  stniggle  for  the  Cesarcwitch,  it  hardly  compensated  for 
the  unfortunate  cough  of  Student,  which  we  trust  is  not  of  the  same  hectic 
nature  as  those  with  which  his  namesakes  are  afflicted,  for  two  I^iddingtons  in 
succession  is  more  than  any  ordinaiy  mortal  could  endure  with  equanimity. 
Far  more  useful  to  society  than  the  discovery  of  the  North  West  Passiigc*, 
would  have  been  the  knowledge  of  whether  the  Peer  was  better  than  the 
Student  ;  but  that  we  are  not  destined  to  find  out  until  the  Tv/o  Tliousand 
day,  when  we  may  expect  a  race  of  as  much  interest  as  when  the  yellow  and 
black  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  came  in  eont;ict  with  the  black  and  orange  of 
St.  Hubert.  Both  champions  may  be  said  to  have  been  tried  alike  ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mat  Dawson  or  Dover  are  the  best  ready 
reckoners.  The  Houghton,  or  Fiench  week,  was  as  miserable  in  point  ot 
sport  as  it  was  in  weather  ;  which  was  a  pity,  for  it  could  not  have  given  our 
French  allies  any  veiy  favourable  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  Newmarket,  and 
those  v.ho  came  for  the  meeting,  heartily  wished  themselves  back  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  before  half  tlie  races  were  over,  and  looked  as  miserable 
as  a  Jewish  pedlar  without  a  box.  We  have  witnessed  many  manias  in  our 
time,  such  as  the  Lightfoot  one  for  the  Derby,  the  Newcourt  one  for  the 
Chester  Cup,  but  we  never  saw  the  British  public  bitten  so  severely  as  they 
were  with  Gladiateur,  and  we  verily  believe  they  would  have  backed  him  just 
the  same  even  if  *  Chang  '  or  *  Anak  '  had  been  on  him.  However,  as  the 
victims  paid  for  their  luxury,  they  had  a  right  to  enjoy  it,  and  so  we  will  not 
reproach  them  more  than  by  expressing  a  hope  that  tliey  will  profit  by  their 
experience,  and  not  imagine  three-year  olds  are  capable  of  doing  what  '  six  and 

*  aged'  would  fail  in  attempting.  For  ourselves,  we  should  not  have  credited 
it  even  if  it  had  appeared  in  *  The  Calendar,'  because  we  should  have  expected 
a  supplemental  one  to  be  published  the  following  day,  stating  that  by  accident 
Gladiateur  was  erroneously  described  as  die  winner  of  the  Cambiidgeshirc 
Stakes.  As  the  Cesarewltch  was  a  match  between  Salpinctes  and  Gratitude, 
so  was  the  Can^bridgeshire  reduced  to  one  between  Gaidevisure  and  Nu,  the 
difference  between  them  in  each  instance  being  almost  tlie  same,  which  makes 
the  handicapping  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  last  year,  and  silenced  the  critics 
for  ever  and  a  day.  Of  course  there  were  mistakes  in  both,  as  wms  natural, 
but  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  Cambridgeshire  was  that  made  with  Zambesi, 
who  was  made  to  give  Gardevisure  an  immense  amount  of  weight,  when,  by 

*  The  Calendar,'  they  can  scarcely  be  parted.  But  althougli  Gardevisure  won 
by  having  the  best  jockey  on  her,  and  the  light  weight  being  a  set-off  to  the 
distance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  her  chance,  she  was  quite 
an  outsider  in  the  race  (although  she  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of 'Argus,'),  and 
only  Mr.  Sutton  and  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  won  on  her,  and  then  not  '  a  rattler,' 
for  Merry  Wife  had  beaten  her  in  the  trial  by  half  a  length.  The  general 
public,  however,  who  study  «  Baily's  Guide  to  the  Tui  f,'  and  were  not  made 
cognisant  of  the  spin,  piled  the  money  on  her  without  flinching  ;  and,  as  fortune 
favours  the  brave,  they  were  rewarded  with  a  profitable  return.  At  Livei-pool 
Nu  was  much  fancied  ;  and  Mr.  Aspinal,  when  he  desired  Mr.  Tattersall  to 
sell  her,  said  he  might  as  well  desciibe  her  as  the  winner  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire, and  which,  if  it  had  been  verified,  would  almost  have  brought  John 
Osborne  out  of  his  grave.     Lord  Lyon  gave  the  company  a  second  « criterion  * 
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of  his  merits ;  and  as  two  cracks  were  s:^cond  and  third,  he  has  only  to  get  before 
Student  to  win  the  Derby,  and  make  the  name  of  Sutton  hve  as  long  on  the 
Turf  as  it  will  do  in  the  Chase.  A  sad  accident  marred  the  pleasure  of  the 
day,  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  one  of  her  Majesty's  foreign  messengers,  falling  v/ith 
his  horse  over  the  ropes,  and  injuring  himself  so  severely  that  he  died  the  next 
day.  Harry  Grimshawalso  had  a  most  fortunate  escape  the  previous  week,  for 
while  galloping  his  pony,  he  was  surpiised  to  find  him  jump,  and,  asking  the 
reason,  he  was  told  he  had  jumped  the  ropes,  which  Grimshaw,  being  short- 
sighted, could  not  see,  so  both  England  and  France  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  preservation  of  their  favourite  jockey.  And  so  ended  the  last  of  the  New- 
market meetings  for  the  year  ;  and  but  for  the  Gladiatcur  fever,  Lord  Lyon's 
victory,  and  ^Ir.  Blackwood's  death,  it  has  not  left  behind  one  single  feature 
by  which  it  will  be  recollected. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  racing  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  we  never  yet  had 
seen  it  across  the  Border,  and  having  heard  so  much  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt, 
which  this  year,  being  held  at  Musselburgh,  was  more  accessible  than  if  it  had 
been  celebrated  at  Kelso,  we  determined  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  condition 
of  the  Scotch  Turf,  and  try  and  interpret  the  feelings  of  the  natives  upon  it. 
In  company,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  who  was  going  his  first 
circuit,  and  who  proved  an  admirable  cicerone,  his  mind  being  well  stored  with 
northern  legends  of  field  and  flood,  as  well  as  with  the  histories  of  the  feudal 
castles  and  keeps  which  we  passed,  we  railed  it  from  the  old  Eboricum  to 
the  Modern  Athens,  and  found  ourselves  in  Auld  Reekie,  the  ci:y  of  Maga, 
Christopher  North,  the  Author  of  Waverley,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

By  accident  we  tumbled  upon  a  quiet  hostelrie,  with  an  eccentric  boots,  and 
an  old-hishioned  waiter,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  have  recollected  the  days  of 
the  Young  Pretender,  and  was  well  up  in  the  history  of  Flora  Macdonald.  \t 
first  we  could  hardly  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  resting-place  ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  wall  revealing  to  us  a  portrait  of  the  gallant  Captain  Barclay,  of  Ury,  whose 
admirable  sketch  in  *  Field  and  Fern  '  we  had  devoured  en  route,  reconciled  us 
to  our  lot,  and  as  the  companion  picture  was  *  A  Curling  Party,'  we  were 
of  opinion  we  had  not  made  a  very  bad  shot,  although  we  had  not  selected  a 
stately  mansion,  where  they  charge  half-a-crown  for  the  mere  sight  of  a  waitei'. 
In  this  view  of  the  case  we  were  also  fortified  by  learning  that  our  neighbour 
was  Mr.  William  Sharp,  of  Knockhill,  one  of  the  happiest  subjects  of  The 
Druid's  pen,  and  with  whom  we  spent  an  evening  which  for  wit,  humour,  and 
anecdote  only  required  a  reporter  to  turn  into  a  first-class  magazine.  Our 
only  previous  meeting  had  been  on  the  moor  of  Hambieton,  in  the  days  when 
*  the  Emperor  ruled  over  the  Vatican,'  and  the  donkey  so  mysteriously  disap 
peared,  leaving  nothing  but  his  hoofs  behind  him.  But  we  found,  although  the 
times  had  changed,  he  had  not,  like  Ovid,  changed  with  them,  and  by  his  suc- 
cession of  visitors,  he  seemed  to  have  as  many  friends  as  the  proveibial  hare  we 
have  so  often  read  of.  In  his  secretaryship  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  a  gentleman  whose  zeal  for  sport  of  all  kinds  is 
only  equalled  by  his  administrative  talent  in  directing  it.  The  course  at  Mus- 
selburgh is  only  about  an  hour's  drive  by  road,  and  half  an  hour's  run  by  rail. 
But  we  would  advise  our  readers,  especially  Lord  St.  Leonards,  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former  route,  whereby  two  dangers  are  avoided,  one  in  getting 
into  a  carriage,  and  the  other  of  getting  out  of  it,  for  if  we  had  been  convicts, 
we  could  not  have  been  more  securely  fastened  in.  Musselburgh  may  be  rich 
in  historical  association,  but  we  could  not  discover  any  temptation  to  remain 
m  It  longer,  than  we  took  to  pass  through  it  on  to  the  course,  although  Arthur 
Briogs  assured  us  that  the  religious  innkeepers  were  fully  imbued  with  die  mam- 
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nion  of  unrighteousness,  by  tlic  excessive  cliarges  tliey  imposed  upon  tlieni.    The 
course   runs  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  was  as  smooth  as  a 
theatrical  sea  at  the  Princess's  ;  and  studded  as  it  was  with  small  craft  spreading 
their  white  canvas  to  the  winds,  it  formed  a  strange  foreground  to  the  scene. 
The  ground,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was  as  hard  as  granite,  and   if  the  top 
turn  was  a  little  eased,  there  would   be   no  cause  for  complaint,  as  the  run  in  is 
unexceptionable.     The  officials  are  all  of  the  right  stamp,  and  the  Stewards  are 
the  right  men  in  the  right  place,  for  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
put  the    Meeting  on  a  proper   footing.      But  they  have  a  fanatic  Corporation, 
who  have  but  one  object,  that  of  extracting  every  farthing  they  can  out  ot  the 
races,  and  contributing  nothing  towards  them  except  their  presence.     To  such 
an  extent  did  they  carry  their  meanness,  that  their  own   collector   attended   in 
the  weighing-room  to  collect  the  five  shiljing  fees  of  the  jockeys  on  getting  into 
the  scale,  a  proceeding  which  would  assuredly  have  aroused  even  the  im})erturba- 
bility  of  John  Frail,  and  led  to  his  adoption  of  retaliatory  measures.     But  while 
we  are   wasting  our  indignation,  we  arc  forgetting  *  a  Corporation  has  no  con- 
*  science.'     The  stand,  which  was  packed  as  closely  as  a  basket  of  eggs,  had  a 
veiy  fair  exhibition  of  Scottish   beauty  ;  and  in  the  enclosure  were  to  be  seen 
Masters  of  Hounds,  Peers,  Baronets,  Squires  of  high  degree,  Hussars,  trainers, 
bookmakers,  and  welshcrs.     And  here  we  would  caution  the  latter  class  from 
exercising  their  functions  on  Musselburgh,  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  too  near  to 
be  pleasant.     The  veteran  Tass  Parker,  in  charge  of  Crisis  and  Zambesi,  first 
came  across  us,  and  we  next  fell  in  with  another  Ashdown  pilgrim  in  the  shape 
of  a   sturdy   Saxon,  who   made  his   first  appearance  with    Bendigo   before  a 
Scottish  audience,  and  could  scarcely  realise  his  position.     Mr.  Parr  was   an- 
other representative  of  Berkshire,  and  William  Boyce  and  Arthur  Edwards,  of 
Newmarket.     Drags,  with  conventional  luncheons  of  the  most  approved  form, 
lined   one  side  of  the  couise,  and  a  few  boys,  thimble-iiggers,   and  Scripture 
placard-bearers  the  other.     This  latter  class  were  more  objectionable   even  than 
at  Doncaster,  and  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  religion,  they  only  seek  to 
bring  it  into  contempt.     And  we  could  not  help  remarking  to  ourselves,  when 
the   half-drunken,  sensual-looking   ruffians  were  distributing  their  tracts,  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  if  they  thought  of  their  own  future  before  they  troubled 
themselves  with  ours.     Neither  could  we  help  smiling,  when  one  of  the  gang 
was   told   in   our  presence  '  tJKit  he  was   not    half  fit,   and  wanted  a  deal  of 
*  preparation.'      On  the  first  day  the  gentlemen  riders  came  out  in  great  force, 
worthy  even  of  Stockbridge.      But  young   Mr.  Ramsey,  on  his  Iconoclast,  or 
<  It-cannot-last,'   as  the  Ring  would  call  him,  beat  them  all,  and  he  was  cheered 
as  loudly  as  his  father  was  wont  to  be  in  the  days  of  Lanercost  and  The  Doctor. 
In   figure,  and  with  the  yellow  jacket  pee])ing  under  his  great  coat,  the  young 
Squire  of  Barnton  reminded  us  of  the  late  Mr.  Elwes  ;  and  when   he  has  gone 
through  the  same  course  of  schooling,  he  may  attain  similar  distinction.      It  was 
the  first  time,  also,  that  we  had  seen  Lord    Charles   Kerr  in  the  jugskin  ;  and 
although  he  was  riding  a  brute,  we   could   see   at  a  glance   that   he    knew  his 
business.      Mr.  Calder,  of  course,  won  his  annual  lace  amidst  the  same  demon- 
stiation  of  public  approval  as  we  always  read  of  being  accorded  to  him.      Captain 
Gray  had  his  hotel  bill  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  paid  by  Fobert  winning  for  him  the 
Roxburgh  Handicap  with   the  useful   Audax,  although   ^Ir.  Parr  thought  it 
worth  while  to  bring  William  Boyce  over-night  from  Bedford  to  ride  Moose, 
who  looked,  when  he  came  out,  as  tired  as  a  butcher's  hack,  and  ran  like  one. 
Mr.  Jackson,  with   his  new  secretary,  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  he 
made  a  terrible  hash  of  his   animals,  as  he  invariably  won  with  the  wrong  one. 
Altogether  the  scene  was  a  very  lively  one,  and  the  scarlet  and  green-cuffed 
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coits  of  the  Members  of  the  Hunt  added  much  to  the  (:<?z//> /'/'a-i/ of  the  Meeting, 
\vhlch  was  tlie  best  ever  known  in  Scotland.  And  could  there  be  found  among 
the  Scottish  chiefs  a  few  like  Lords  Hastings  and  Stamford,  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  Turf  would  be  aroused,  and  extend  from  Musselburgh  to  the  Orkneys. 
Now  the  moor  takes  precedence  of  the  race-course,  and  the  red  deer,  the 
grouse,  and  the  siilmon  are  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  sons  of  Stockwell, 
Newminster,  and  Wild  Dayrell.  Next  year  The  Hunt  assemble  at  Perth, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  scenery,  *  The  Fair  Maids,'  whom  Sir  Walter  has 
illustrated  so  well,  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance.  And  now  we  must  quit 
the  North  for  the  South,  and  retail  all  the  gossip  of  the  stud  farms,  and  note 
down  the  exchanges,  retirements,  and  promotions  which  have  taken  place 
among  them  since  our  last  inspection. 

First  and  foremost,  Monarque  has  been  put  upon  the  hundred  guinea  list,  a  la 
Stockwell,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire  that  a  horse 
has  stood  at  such  a  price,  his  name  is  not  an  unworthy  one  for  such  an  honour. 
Gladiateur,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Tujf,  Is  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
exotic  terms,  so  non  cu'ivis  hom'ini  contingit  ad'ire  will  be  as  applicable  to  Dangu 
as  to  Corinth.  Advocates  as  we  are  for  periodical  changes  of  sires,  as  well  of 
tlie  Household  Troops,  we  heard  with  satisfaction  that  Gemma  di  Vergy  has 
migrated  to  the  north,  and  a  more  judicious  *  settlement'  for  him  than  Croft 
could  not  have  been  selected.  As  fifty  people  will  see  him  now  where  only 
one  saw  him  before,  and  a  different  class  of  mares  will  be  at  his  disposal  while 
in  Wintringham,  he  will  have  a  Showman  who  we  verily  believe  could  give 
Artemus  Ward  himself  four  stone.  The  Mamhead  foals  this  year  are  over  a 
couple  of  dozen,  and  include  a  brace  of  Stockwells,  a  trio  of  King  Toms,  some 
Dupes,  a  Nutbourne,  a  Vengeance,  a  King  of  the  Forest,  and  a  Tournament. 
From  the  quantity  of  *  good  crater '  which  Sir  Lydston  has  on  his  establish- 
ment, he  has  been  told  he  must  take  out  a  spirit  licence  ;  and  if  such  is  the 
opinion  of  such  sound  judges  as  Lord  Portsmouth  and  Mr.  Brayley,  we  sup- 
pose he  will  do  so,  with  the  usual  condition  of  '  being  drunk  on  the  premises.' 
The  Rawcliite  Company  have  very  judiciously  secured  the  first  circulation  of 
the  French  Dollar  ;  and  as  he  has  the  genuine  metal  about  him,  in  all  proba- 
bility numbers  will  be  'struck  oflF'  from  that  Yorkshire  mint.  Carnival  leaves 
Fairfield  for  Harlestone,  where  Old  Calabar,  Rattlebone,  Suburban,  and 
Caterer  will  be  his  colleagues.  Adventurer  and  Warlock  have  both  got  a  step 
in  rank  ;  and  were  Autocrat  to  be  sent  north,  his  prospects  would  be  most 
materially  advanced,  for  considering  the  few  marcs  he  has  at  Lymington,  his 
stock  have  done  veiy  well.  Lord  Stamford  has  acted  most  judiciously  in 
withdrawing  his  stud  at  the  present  time,  for  he  would  have  got  nothing  by  them, 
and  a  couple  of  races  in  the  spring  will  pay  for  their  winter's  keep. 

Our  Hunting  despatches  we  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  very  materially  ; 
but  all  the  accounts  are  of  the  most  cheering  character.  At  Melton  they  are 
all  c'llive  again,  and  Lord  Wilton  has  added  to  his  already  extensive  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Craufuid  is  coming  out  in  great  force  ;  and  Sir  Frederick  John- 
stone and  Mr.  Chaplin  leave  their  Cleveland  Rov/  establishment  for  Coventry 
House,  which  they  have  taken  for  the  season.  Mr.  Thomson  has  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  v/ant  of  foxes  in  his  country  ;  and  the  Heythrop  arrange- 
ments are  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Hall. 

Lord  Grosvenor's  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  the  Cheshire  is 
much  regretted,  but  his  public  duties  engage  so  much  of  his  time  that  his  laying 
down  of  the  horn  may  be  excused.  In  Hants  the  M.F.H.'s  are  all  eager  for 
the  fray,  and  their  cub-hunting  has  been  all  they  could  desire ;  and  when  their 
last  season's  doings  are  considered,  it  cannot  bj  denied  they  need  a  good  year. 
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I'hc  Bi-amham  Moor  Hounds  liave  been  very  busy  amongst  the  cubs. 
Mr.  Lane  Fox,  anxious  to  blood  liis  new  man,  Goodall,  as  well  as  the 
hounds,  has  been  up  early,  and  had  capital  scent,  lamed  hounds  and  horses,- 
and  killed  25  brace  of  cubs.  Rain  has  mended  matters:  ground  is  soft,  foxes 
plenty,  and  hounds  fit.    The  young  men  are  all  excitement,  because  they  hear  the 

*  new  man'  can  ride ;  and  the  '  veterans  '  hope  to  see  him  hunt  his  fox  and  catch 
him.  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  is  as  keen  as  ever,  h.is  a  capital  entry,  and  is 
showing  good  sport.  The  nth  Hus:?ars  are  at  York,  full  of  horses  and 
full  of  ride.  Shooting  is  never  mentioned.  'Hunt! — Hunt! — Hunt!'  is 
the  cry. 

Our  Obituary  list  is  not  a  long  one,  but,  unfortunately,  it  includes  a  name 
which  will  last  in  the  History  of  Europe  and  England  far  beyond  the  date  of 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander.  Our  biogi;iphical  sketch  of  the  holder  of  it  we 
are  i)leased  to  sec  universally  acknowledged  as  the  authentic  record  of  his 
career  as  a  Sportsman  ;  and  we  were  not  deceived  at  the  anecdotes  we 
treasured  up,  as  we  collected  them,  being  perused  with  interest,  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  will  never  cease  to  be  proud  of  their  idol, 
who,  like  a  true  Sportsnian,  hated  despots,  and  advocated  liberty  of  speech 
in  the  fallest  sense  of  the  word.  Statesmen,  Orators,  Clergynv^n,  and 
Journalists  having  exhausted  the  language  of  panegyric  upon  him  as  a  Minister, 
we  need  only  add  a  few  particulars  of  him  as  a  Sportsman,  and  which  we  have 
not  yet  seen  in  print.  The  great  secret  of  his  good  appetite  (for  he  was  a  rare 
trenchei-man)  and  invariable  gootl-humour  was  that  he  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  exercise  when  he  could  get  it.  Whilst  his  horses  weie  in 
training  at  Danebury  he  would  fiequently  ride  over  fioni  Broadlands  to  see 
them  gallop.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  he  would  ride  to  the  Derby,  or 
to  Harrow  and  back,  or  to  Brocket,  his  seat  in  Hertfordshire,  24  miles  fiom 
London.  The  last  time  that  he  was  at  Ascot  Races,  he  rode  backwards  and 
forwards,  every  day,  between  Windsor  and  the  coui'se.  Until  nearly  the  close 
of  his  life  he  continued  to  enjoy  partridge-shooting,  and  was  wont  to  say,  '  It 

*  does  one  so  much  good  to  have  a  day  or  two  in  the  turnips!'  His  disap- 
pointment about  Mainstone  we  believe  he  never  got  over,  and  at  his  advanced 
age  it  was  perhaps  not  unnatural,  foi',  had  he  won,  his  Lordship  would  have 
met  with  such  a  demonstration  from  his  countrymen,  only  exceeded  by  that 
which  they  showed  him  *  when  the  long  funeral  crowded  on  the  way.' 
Of  the  myriad  of  portraits  published  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  most  striking, 
next  to  our  own,  is  that  of  Barraud,  in  which  he  is  just  returning  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's after  his  constitutional  in  the  Park.  The  features  are  not,  as  in  most 
of  the  pictures,  tliose  of  a  young  man,  but  correspond  with  his  age.  His  seat 
is  truly  accurate,  his  costume  just  such  as  he  used  to  wear,  while  his  grey  hack 
almost  breathes  before  the  spectator.  Altogether  the  work  is  a  great  success, 
and  will  be  appreciated  both  by  his  Lordship's  Political  and  Sporting  friends 
and  admirers.  Mr.  Blackwood's  accident  has  caused  mucli  grief  to  his  f  iends, 
by  whom  he  was  very  much  liked  ;  but  if  the  abolition  of  the  ropes  and  stakes 
follows  it,  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  a  patriot's  death.  Without  being 
charged  with  puffery,  we  may  fairly  call  attention  to  the  utility  of  the  Acci- 
dental Insurance  Company,  which,  for  the  homoeopathic  subsciiption  of  three 
guineas  per  anuum,  furnishes  a  sufficient  sum  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  pecuniary 
means  can  do,  the  sorrows  of  tlie  afflicted. 

Of  Light  Literature  only  two  volumes  have  lately  appeared  to  which  we 
can  devote  attention  —  'The  Queen's  Messenger,'  and  'Hints  on  Hats.' 
The  former  is  by  Major  Byng  Hall,  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  pages, 
and  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  that  corps.     In  his  work  the  author  gives  us 
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his  experience  of  those  countries  which  he  has  visited  in  his  official  capacity, 
and  this  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  frankness  that  in  these  used-up  days  of 
travel,  render  his  volumes  most  entertaining  companions  for  leisure  hours.      His 
Swedish  sketches   are   naVurally  more  true   than   those  of  Frederika  Bremer, 
because  he  had  greater  opportunity  afforded   him  of  seeing  men  and  m.anners 
than  that  authoress  ;  while  the  Moslem  religion  naturally  puts  him  above  Miss 
Pardoe  in  his  portraiture  of  Turkey  and  the  Turks.      Of  Russian  manners  and 
customs   Major  Hall    is  the   most  faithful  exponent  we  have  yet  come  across ; 
and  as  throughout  his  work,  he  has   never  forgotten  he  travelled  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  he  is  not   likely  to  suffer  in  the  estimation   of  those  who 
afforded  him  hospitality,  for  the  development  of  his  views  ;  and  we  conclude 
our  notice  of  *  The  Queen's  Messenger '   by  expressing   our   conviction   that 
Lord  Clarendon  is  under  obligation  to  its  author,  for  his  faithful  detail  of  the 
hardships  of  some  of  his  journeys,  as  it  will  spare  his  Lordship's  being  pestered 
with  applications  from  chicken-hearted  travelleis  for  appointments  in  the  corps 
when  they  may  become  vacant.      Mi'.  Melton's  'Hints  on  Hats'   is  a  small 
book  of  a  different  description,  which  should  be  read  at  a  particular  period  of  a 
man's   existence,   such    as   when   he    has    taken    1000   to    15    ten   or    twelve 
times   about   a  Caesarewitch    outsider,   which    he   fancies    is    gone,    and    then 
learns  has  won  by  the  shortest  of  heads.     The  mind  is  then  capable  of  dealing 
with   the  spirit  in  which  the  little   green  book  is  penned.     Mr.  Melton    is 
evidently  an  enthusiast  in  hats,  like  the  French  Heberle  was  in  bonnets,  and  we 
dare  say  he  is  as  inaccessible  when  he  is  composing  *  a  new  slate  '  as  the  latter 
was  when  designing  a  new  bonnet  for  a  Parisian  Duchess.     Like  a  scholar  he 
furnishes  us  with  pictures  of  every  style  of  hat,  from  that  worn  by  the  Grecian 
youth,    and   which    strongly   resembles    *  The    Billycock  '    of   a    well-known 
nobleman,  to  those  adopted  by  the  late  Lords  Harrington  and  Anglesey,  Count 
D'Orsay,  and  the  Prince  Consoit.     To  the  nouveaux  riches^  who  wish  to  learn 
the  becoming  lace  for  their  slavey's  hats,  this  book  will  be  a  treasure,  as  all  the 
latest  Royal  styles  are  given.     Whether  Mr.  Melton's  attempts  to  educate  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  hats  will  be  successful,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
from  the  number  of  agreeable  anecdotes  he  has  introduced  into  his  volume,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  as  mad  as  a  hatter.     The  account  of  his  stay  at  Bradgate 
is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  volume,  and  many  a  West-End  tradesman  has 
since  been  sighing  for  one  of  Lord  Stamford's  wires,  with  a  similar  command. 
As  the  '  Owl '  would  say,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  banns  of  mariiage  between 
Mr.  Henry  Grimshaw,  of  Newmarket,  and  Miss  Osborne,  of  Middleham,  which 
will   be  solemnized  at  the  close  of  the  season.     The  event  was  to  have  taken 
place  before,  and  the  happy  day  was  fixed,  the  bridal  company  arrayed  around 
the  altar,  but   no   bridegroom  presented  himself,  and  the  ceremony  had  to  be 
adjourned.     It  then  turned  out  that  Grimshaw  had  experienced  a  fall  from  his 
pony,  which  prevented  him   fiom   travelling,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  explanation 
to  Yiisjianccey  which  he  gave  to  Custance  to  post.     This  the  latter  forgot  to  do, 
and  on  finding  it  out  he  returned  it  to  the  writer  three  days  afterwards,  which 
was  the  cause  of  xhcjiasco  alluded  to.     However,  all   is  v/ell  that  ends  well, 
and  those  who  know  the  young  couple,  will  join  with  us  in  the  hope  that  their 
alliance  may  be  a  prosperous  and  happy  one.      By  way  of  latest  intelligence  we 
may  add  that  the  Jockey  Club  has  received  a  valuable  addition  in   the  shape 
of  Handicap  talent,  in  the  Hon.  Colonel  Forester,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
succeeds  Mr.  Alexander  as  Stewaid. 
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SIR  FREDERICK  JOHNSTONE,  BART. 

Having  almost  exhausted  our  Gallery  of  the  Senior  Legislators  ot 
the  Turf,  we  proceed,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  with  '  The 
'Juniors,'  prominently  among  whom  stands  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone, 
who  promises  to  become  as  well  known  at  Newmarket  as  his  father 
was  at  iMelton. 

Sir  Frederick,  who  is  the  eighth  Baronet  of  that  name,  was  born 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1841,  and  is  the  twin  brother  of  Air.  George 
R.  Johnstone,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  this  year  by  winning  the  Derby  Pigeon  Handicap  at  Hornscy 
Wood.  Descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  Scottish  families, 
his  father,  a  contemporary  at  Melton  with  the  late  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  Lord  Macdonald,  Sir  James  Musgrave  and  that  school — 
and  his  mother  a' Craven  ' — Sir  Frederick  could  not  have  been  better 
bred  for  sport ;  and  his  passion,  which  developed  itself  at  Eton,  and 
was  nursed  at  Oxford,  burst  into  full  bloom  at  Melton,  where  he 
started  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1861  with  a  large  stud.  His  debut 
in  the  country  over  which  his  father  had  shone  so  brilliantly,  was  suc- 
cessful enough  to  induce  him  to  take  Coventry  House  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  where,  with  his  four-and-twenty  hunters,  he  carried  almost 
all  before  him,  there  not  being  a  run  recorded  in  which  his  name 
does  not  figure  as  being  in  the  foremost  flight.  But  although  de- 
voted to  hunting,  it  would  seem  that  shooting  had  equal  charms  for 
him  ;  and,  longing  for  greater  excitement  than  could  be  found  in  the 
slaughter  of  pheasants  as  tame  as  poultry,  he  quitted  England  in 
1863  for  the  Prairies,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  enterprise  by  a  large  quantity  of  the  wild  animals  of  that  region. 
But  his  love  for  adventure  and  travel  was  not  confined  to  the  New 
World  ;  for  the  following  year  saw  him  en  route^  with  the  same 
companion,  for  Upper  India,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  tiger-shooting ; 
and  in  the  jungles  and  forests  of  that  wild  country,  his  aim  was  not 
less  sure  than  when  he  encountered  the  bisons  and  other  large  game 
of  the  American  woods.  Returning  in  the  Spring  of  1864,  he  saw 
his  horse  Historian  run  third  for  the  Two  Thousand,  to  Maccaroni, 
and  many  imagined  he  would  have  become  a  favourite  for  the  Derby. 
But  the  suspicion  that,  however  good  his  speed  might  be,  he  could 
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never  stay,  caused  him  to  go  back  in  the  market,  and  he  started  at  an 
outside  price.  At  Stockbridge,  in  June  last.  Historian  did  Sir 
Frederick  good  service,  by  winning  him  a  very  large  stake  over  the 
Hastings  Plate,  in  which  he  beat  Audax  and  a  respectable  field  of 
horses.  The  betting  on  this  race  was  fabulous  in  amount;  Sir 
Frederick  regarding  the  putting  down  of  the  money  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  while  the  Ring  could  write,  he  also  wrgte.  In  the 
very  next  race  he  dealt  that  dangerous  body  some  heavy  blows  with 
his  Miss  Lavinia  colt,  shaking  even  the  nerves  of  William  Day  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  plunged  upon  his  horses.  And  among  the 
cleverest  pupils  of  Woodyeates  he  stands  at  the  very  head.  In  short, 
among  the  whole  range  of  backers,  there  is  none  so  dangerous  as  the 
young  Aristocrat,  whose  features  our  artists  have  so  well  portrayed. 
Wealthy,  young,  and  '  with  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose,' 
Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  has  a  prosperous  career  before  him,  and  is 
little  likely  to  lose  any  portion  of  that  popularity  which  he  has  already 
acquired  by  the  geniality  of  his  disposition,  his  frank  and  affable 
manner,  and  the  straightforwardness  of  his  actions. 


A  WORD  ON  THE  PAST  RACING  SEASON. 

BY    THE    GENTLEMAN    IN    BLACK. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  Sports  of  the  Field  in  the  present  day, 
and  the  numerical  increase  of  strength  to  the  Racecourse,  induce  us 
to  believe  that  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  connected  with  the 
English  Turf,  will  be  opportune  and  important.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  hov/ever,  that  this  numerical  strength  is  really  beneficial 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  Turf,  the  breed  of  high-class  horses  ; 
but  that  it  rather  impedes  than  furthers  that  desirable  object,  by 
turning  attention  from  racing  as  a  sport,  to  systems  of  gambling  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  The  breed  of  horses,  regarded  in  its 
proper  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  deteriorates  by  these  causes,  as 
the  less  valuable  qualities  of  the  race-horse  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  betting  [man  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than,  those  which  would 
find  favour  with  an  unbiassed  public.  The  capacity  for  carrying  a 
very  light  weight  for  a  very  short  distance  can  be  made  available  for 
no  objects  but  those  of  the  Ring.  In  point  of  fact,  what  we  have 
been  wont  to  consider  '  the  Sport '  of  the  business,  has  become  in  a 
great  measure  a  secondary  consideration,  and  is  no  more  than  the 
balancing  pole  to  a  Blondin,  or  a  spade  to  a  day-labourer  ;  it  is  the 
efficient  means  to  a  most  important  end,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  end  itself. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  a  time,  not  far  distant  from  us,  when 
the  Great  Races  of  the  day  alone  claimed  any  attention  from  the 
body,  even  of  those  who  called  themselves  sportsmen.  To  the 
public,  the  very  names  of  any,  excepting  the  great  meetings,  were 
unknown.     That  time  is  passed  :  various  causes  may  have  combined 
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to  disseminate  information,  and  to  create  a  taste  ;  but  it  is  an  open 
question  between  cause  and  eftect,  whether  a  spirit  of  gambling  has 
improved  opportunity,  or  whether  facility  of  occasion  has  not 
slackened  honest  exertion  in  favour  of  idle  speculation.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  heavy  entries  for  next  year  for  the  Ascot  Spring  Meet- 
ing (in  itself  an  innovation),  and  for  the  One  Thousand  and  Two 
Thousand  Guineas,  besides  the  highest  anticipations  for  those  races 
for  which  the  entries  are  not  yet  made,  point  to  a  further  expansion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Turf;  besides  which,  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  the  last  season's  racing  as  so  exceptional  in  its  great  features, 
that  we  offer  no  apology  for  entering  upon  our  task. 

The  ordinary  notion  of  the  Turf  season  is  its  extension  from  the 
Spring  to  the  Autumn  ;  but  modern  innovation  has  spread  it  over  a 
period  of  all  but  three  months  of  the  year.  So  early  does  it  begin, 
as  for  instance  at  Lincoln,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone 
the  meeting  on  account  of  the  weather,  no  less  than  four  times  ;  and  its 
interference  with  hunting  and  shooting  is  as  marked  as  it  is  impolitic. 
We  have  no  intention  of  travellino-  over  so  laro-e  a  surface,  but  shall 
endeavour  only  to  direct  attention  to  those  meetings  and  circum- 
stances which  have  a  general  interest.  These  are  circumscribed  by 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Newmarket ;  the  Guineas  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  spring,  and  the  Cassarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  in  the 
Autumn.  Between  these  events  we  shall  find  enough  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  nonprofessional  reader. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  value  of  a 
race-horse.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  Mr.  Chaplin,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  property  in  Lincolnshire,  gave  11,000/.  for  two  horses, 
Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
Turf  that  young  men  of  good  family  and  large  fortune  are  to  be 
found,  whose  love  of  sport  will  induce  them  to  spend  so  much  upon 
it.  It  gives  us  a  well-grounded  hope  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
best  blood  to  be  purchased  over  their  heads,  and  that  an  effort  may 
yet  be  made  to  compete  with  the  Foreigners.  These  horses  were 
publicly  untried  ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which  such  a  price  could 
be  justified,  is  that  the  former  of  them  is  own  brother  to  Blair  Athol, 
not  only  the  best  horse  of  his  year,  but  possibly  the  best  that  we 
have  seen  in  England.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  notwithstanding  the 
ridiculous  ease  with  which  he  won  his  great  engagements,  he  never 
has  been  thoroughly  trained.  We  regret,  that  hitherto,  these  horses 
have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  owner,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Breadalbane  is  a  fast  horse  for  a  certain  distance,  and  likely 
to  be  more  valuable  as  a  four-year-old  than  younger.  He  is  too 
large  a  horse  to  train  easily,  though  he  is  one  of  the  best-shaped 
horses  in  the  country.  His  stable  companion,  Broomielaw,  was 
backed  at  the  end  of  January  at  7  to  i  for  the  Two  Thousand, 
while  he  himself  took  the  second  place  to  Liddington  for  the  Derby. 
As  the  time  drew  near,  however,  the  position  of  these  horses  altered  ; 
Broomielaw  gave  way  to  Breadalbane,  and  Zambesi  to  Liddington. 
Chattanooga    figured    for   a  while  in   a    favourable   light,  but   was 

2  H    2 
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scratched  at  the  last  moment ;  and  Koenig  and  Archimedes  received 
considerable  support  from  their  friends. 

Nothino-  was  heard  of  Gladiateur,  who  had  won  the  Clearwell, 
until  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  time.  Then  whispers  began 
to  float  through  the  air  at  Newmarket,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained, 
that  he  would  carry  the  hopes  and  the  money  of  the  French  stable. 
Breadalbane  had  in  the  m.eantime  been  promoted  to  the  premiership 
in  the  betting  for  the  Derby,  in  spite  of  the  public  performances  of 
Liddington.  The  reason  of  this  was  very  evident.  The  horse 
could  not  be  got  fit  for  the  Two  Thousand,  while  the  general  feeling, 
especially  in  the  North,  was  so  strong,  that  the  Yorkshire  men 
would  believe  in  nothing  else.  Then  came  the  week  immediately 
previous  to  the  great  Newmarket  event.  Bedminster,  Kangaroo 
(who  had  won  the  Biennial),  and  Liddington,  were  at  the  top  of  the 
tree ;  Breadalbane  continued  to  recede,  and  Gladiateur  and 
Archimedes  were  at  10  to  i.  Chattanooga  was  gone,  and  why  he 
v/as  not  scratched  at  the  proper  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  no 
motive  ought  to  induce  a  gentleman  to  keep  his  horse  in  the  betting 
for  the  evident  object  of  getting  money  out  of  him,  after  he  has 
determined  on  not  starring  him.  The  doubts  on  the  subject  of  the 
race  were  not  wholly  cleared  up  until  the  horses  appeared  at  the 
post.  The  result  is  well-known  :  Liddington  was  beaten  in  his 
attempt  to  climb  the  hill,  from  his  well-known  infirmity  ;  Breadal- 
bane ran  fifth,  clearly  unfit;  and  Gladiateur  won  a  splendid  race  by 
a  neck,  Archimedes  being  second.  It  has  been  averred  that  he  could 
have  won  as  he  liked.  We  hardly  think  so.  At  all  events,  it  is  the 
only  time  he  has  had  to  race,  and  to  Lord  Stam.tord's  horse  must  be 
awarded  the  credit  of  having  made  the  Frenchman  gallop.  Bed- 
minster and  Kangaroo  were  entirely  out  of  it.  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  Two  Thousand  :  utterly  unexpected,  save  by  those  in  the 
secret.  The  victory  established  Gladiateur  at  once  as  first  favourite 
for  the  Derby  ;  and  as  it  was  apparent  that  Archimedes  and  several 
behind  him  on  that  day  were  short  of  preparation,  it  opened  a  fine 
field  for  speculation  on  the  Blue  Riband  of  the  Turf.  One  thing 
the  meeting  had  taught  us  ;  that  Newmarket  had  ceased  to  be  the 
quiet,  business-like  resort  of  sportsmen  and  racing  men  alone  ;  and 
that  it  was  henceforth  to  be  handed  over  to  a  mob  as  dense,  as 
dirty,  and  as  indiscrimiiiating  as  that  of  the  Derby  itself 

From  that  time  to  the  eighth  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
Derby  was  run,  Comte  Lagrange's  horse  retained  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  place  he  had  assumed  after  his  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  victory.  The  winner  of  that  race  ought  to  be  a  dangerous 
competitor  for  his  future  engagements,  though  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  Derby  is  accredited  to  him.  Breadalbane  and  Archimedes  were 
nearly  as  good  favourites  as  Gladiateur,  excepting  when  some  ill- 
confirmed  rumours  about  Mr.  Chaplin's  money  or  intentions  sent 
the  former  down  only  to  come  again  with  the  increased  confidence 
of  his  admirers.  The  necessary  scratching  of  the  Duke  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  as   soon   as  it  was  clearly  ascertained   that  he 
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could  not  possibly  start,  strengthened  the  position  of  the  other  three. 
Not  having  figured  in  the  Two  Thousand,  the  French  horse  would 
have  had  to  meet  a  new  customer;  and  although  subsequent 
experience  has  shown  us  that  the  13uke  would  have  succumbed,  his 
running  with  Liddington  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  his 
owner's  spirited  support  of"  him,  gave  him  undeniable  pretention  to  a 
good  place.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  quite  clear  that  there  would 
be  a  good  race  for  the  Derby,  and  perhaps  a  darker  one  up  to  the  day 
has  never  been  known.  Tried  and  untried,  scarcely  a  horse  was  in 
it  which  had  not  been  backed  for  some  money  ;  and  the  meeting  at 
Tattersall's  immediately  previous  to  the  day  was  one  of  the  largest 
on  record.  Gladiateur  was  hrme-r  than  ever  :  Breadalbane  kept  his 
place  at  9  to  2,  and  Archimedes  his  at  7  to  i.  Once  more  Chatta- 
nooga, one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever  trained,  and  the  greatest 
impostor  ever  elevated  in  a  betting-list,  was  struck  out  only  on  the 
Monday  before.  We  cannot  congratulate  Air.  Naylor  on  the  mea- 
sure of  faith  he  has  kept  with  the  racing  public.  We  were  sorry 
for  Lord  Hastings,  as  the  illness  of  the  Duke  took  away  his  best 
string,  and  the  second  which  he  held  in  Kangaroo,  and  for  which  he 
had  given  an  almost  fabulous  price,  since  winnino;  the  Biennial,  had 
been  entirely  out  of  form. 

The  public  has  long  been  acquainted  with  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Chaplin's  Breadalbane  by  the  French  horse,  Gladiateur,  at  the 
Epsom  Aleeting.  It  cannot  have  forgotten  the  ridiculous  ease  with 
which  he  came  through  his  horses,  after  being  nearly  knocked  over 
in  descending  the  hill,  with  Christmas  Carol  and  Eltham  '  longo 
'  intervallo  '  behind  him  ;  the  great  brother  to  Blair  Athol,  and  the 
second  in  the  Two  Thousand  being  nowhere.  Nor  can  it  have 
forgotten  the  celebration  of  the  French  triumph  in  Paris,  or  its 
adoption  in  London,  with  a  grace  and  courtesy,  which  we  hope,  if 
occasion  offers,  may  be  reciprocated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  Comte  had  the  full  credit  of  his  success,  not  more  in  the  money 
which  he  carried  away  than  in  the  generous  congratulations  of  his 
opponents.  To  omit  entirely  all  mention  of  some  questions  which 
had  arisen  as  to  the  age  of  his  horse  would  be  unfair  to  ourselves 
and  our  readers  ;  but  we  beg  to  repudiate  any  idea  that  we  would 
encourage  unworthy  suspicions,  or  have  any  wish  to  rekindle  an 
irritation  which  is  now  believed  to  be  entirely  groundless  as  regards 
the  '  horse  of  the  year,'  or  the  years  of  the  horse.  So  extraor- 
dinary was  the  performance,  that  the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  the 
St.  Leger,  were  considered  as  at  the  mercy  of  our  allies  \  unless  the 
running  him  in  the  former  should  prove  to  be  a  too  hazardous  ex- 
periment in  the  fiice  of  a  race  like  the  latter.  The  Oaks  fell  to 
Regalia,  whose  owner  ran  second  for  the  St.  Leger  with  the  same 
mare;  and  to  whom  we  must  casually  refer  again  when  we  sum  up 
the  merits  of  his  opponent.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
won  ail  the  way,  leaving  her  competitors  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance, 
and  settling  their  pretensions  even  more  easily jhan  Gladiateur  had 
those  of  the  Derby  cracks  two  days  before, 
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'  One  week  devoted  to  the  questionable  pleasures  of  Hampton 
intervened  before  the  Ascot  Meeting.  Ascot,  so  long  remarkable 
for  its  exclusive  character  has  yielded  to  the  inevitable  powers  of 
locomotion.  Its  cup  day  here  is  one  of  unmitigated  confusion  from 
the  difficulties  of  starting  to  the  still  more  disagreeable  necessity  of 
getting  away.  It  will  be  long  remembered,  however,  for  something 
more  than  the  brilliancy  of  its  company ;  for  its  double  dead  heat 
for  the  Vase  and  the  Cup,  and  the  in-and-out  running  of  Fille  de 
I'Air.  Previous  performances  might  have  prepared  us  for  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  Comte  Lagrange's  celebrated  iilly  ;  but  the 
honest  encounter  of  Eltham  and  Breeze,  and  of  Ely  and  General 
Peel  are  worth  recollecting.  Here,  too,  it  was  that  Breadalbane  at 
length  rewarded  his  backers  by  scattering  the  field  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  :  that  he  is  a  horse  of  great  speed  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  quality  of  those  behind  him  was  scarcely  such  as  to 
warrant  any  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  his  performance.  It  also 
brought  out  Janitor  Rustic,  and  Chibisa  among  the  two-year-olds, 
the  second  of  which,  if  blest  with  staying  qualities,  may  prove  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  for  1866. 

There  is  a  respite  for  those  who  race  only  for  pleasure  between 
Ascot  and  Goodwood  of  about  five  weeks,  which  is  employed  by 
racing  men  in  watching  the  market,  and  in  speculating  upon  the  events 
to  be  run  for  at  the  end  of  July.  Without  troubling  our  readers 
with  the  long  list  of  sport  which  this  aristocratic  meeting  invariably 
affords,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  races  in  which  the 
horses,  in  which  most  interest  was  centered,  were  engaged.  The 
Gratwicke  was  won  by  Breadalbane  with  7  to  2  on  him ;  Gla- 
diateur  and  Archimedes  won  the  Drawing  Room  Stakes  and  the 
300  Sovereigns  Sweepstakes  ;  Student  was  successful  over  a  field 
of  moderate  two-year-olds  ;  and  Ely  won  the  Cup.  As  this  latter  is 
the  race  of  the  Meeting  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  peculiarities  by 
which  it  had  been  attended.  Somietime  before  the  Meeting,  Comte 
Lagrange's  filly,  Fille  de  I'Air,  had  been  installed  as  first  favourite 
for  the  Cup.  This  mare  had  won  the  Oaks  of  1864  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  had  performed  at  Ascot  in  a  manner 
eccentric,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  by  failing  in  the  Cup  when  pulling 
double,  to  all  appearance,  and  beating  Stafford  on  the  following  day 
for  the  Alexandra  Plate,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  giving  him  7  lbs. 
in  weight.  We  wish  to  say  nothing  ungracious,  but  the  most 
moderate  journals  speak  of  this  performance  as  creating  '  a  great 
'  sensation.'  To  return  to  the  Goodwood  Cup  :  Fille  de  I'Air  was 
scratched  during  the  preceding  week,  and  Gladiateur  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  her  place,  a  few  days  later,  began  to  experience  signs  of 
opposition.  There  is  no  reason  why  Comte  Lagrange  should 
jeopardize  his  chance  of  the  St.  Leger,  by  running  a  three-year-old 
so  severe  a  course  with  8  st.  on  his  back,  success  being  a  feat  hitherto 
unaccomplished  under  the  like  conditions ;  but  the  populace  demon- 
strated their  feeling  that  such  a  declaration  might  have  been  made 
a  little  earlier,  and  before  the  uninitiated  had  entrusted  their  money 
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to  his  keeping.  The  result  was  that  Gladiateur  walked  over  for 
the  Fourteenth  Bcntinck  Aicmorial  in  a  scene  of  hooting  and 
hissing  which  beggars  description,  and  left  the  Cup  to  be  fought  for 
by  Ely  and  a  field  of  eight  more,  of  whom  Cambuscan  was  second 
and  Privateer  third. 

When  the  St.  Leger  betting  opened  (and  it  was  not  till  the 
Brighton  Meeting  that  there  was  any  quotation)  Gladiateur  was  at 
even  money,  and  Regalia  and  the  Duke  at  8  and  10  to  i  respectively. 
From  that  time  the  French  horse  may  be  said  to  have  been  without 
a  rival.  Regalia,  it  is  true,  had  won  her  Oaks  victory  with  ridi- 
culous ease  from  Siberia,  Wild  Agnes  and  the  rest  of  the  fillies 
engaged  ;  but  the  public  could  not  help  feeling  that  nothing  but  an 
accident  could  wrest  the  great  Yorkshire  trophy  from  the  French 
horse.  And  the  public  was  right.  It^  mattered  not  that  he  went 
to  2  to  I  against  him,  and  that  rumours  of  legs,  and  blood-vessels, 
and  much  more  trash  was  talked  ;  there  was  no  flinchin^r  on  the 
part  of  those  who  pulled  the  strings,  and  another  magnificent 
triumph  was  secured  to  France.  So  short  a  time  has  elapsed,  that 
beyond  this  statement  we  need  not  proceed  with  any  description  of 
the  race  itself,  nor  indeed  with  the  other  business  of  the  Meeting. 
Journalism  has  recorded  all  that  need  be  known.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  the  Caesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire  :  and  the  idea  that 
Gladiateur  could  have  won  the  latter  with  9  st.  12  lbs.  on  his  back 
is  to  overthrow  the  justest  calculations  of  handicapping.  He  was 
neither  expected  nor  backed  by  his  owner  to  do  it,  who  is  too  good 
a  judge  of  racing  to  put  himself  so  far  into  the  hole.  The  course 
is  not  his  distance,  and  the  difference  of  v/eight  is  more  than  can 
be  given  by  a  three-year-old  to  more  moderate  horses  than  the 
winner,  Gardevisure. 

We  have  touched  thus  lightly  upon  the  principal  events  of  the 
year,  and  are  not  desirous  of  usurping  the  place  of  our  sporting  con- 
temporaries by  going  further  into  the  details.  We  cannot  however 
help  availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceptional success  of  the  French  horse,  and  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  victories. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Count  Lagrange  is  only  reaping  the 
fruits  of  care,  industry,  liberality,  and  intelligence  in  a  pursuit  which 
is  to  him  a  business.  He  has  beaten  us  upon  our  own  ground.  With 
foreigners  in  general  these  qualities  have  been  displayed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  our  horses.  They  do  not  cope  with  us  in  quantity  ;  but 
they  have  a  far  greater  anatomical  knowledge 'of  the  animal,  and  a 
fund  of  veterinarian  instruction  which  enables  them  to  select  the 
soundest  horses  from  our  stables.  They  will  take  nothing  away  with 
them  without  the  closest  professional  examination.  It  is  not  acci- 
dent which  has  produced  so  many  good  horses  in  France  out  of  so 
small  a  number  :  and  Comte  Lagrange  may  possibly  improve  upon 
Fille  de  I'Air  and  Gladiateur,  if  he  pursues  the  same  tactics  of  breed- 
ing and  training.  But  we  must  demur  to  those  who  would  despair 
of  the  English  Turf,  because  we  have  this  year  lost  the  three  great 
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races  to  a  Frenchman,  This  is  not  a  first-rate  year  on  our  Turf, 
and  we  have  no  opportunity  of  measuring  the  strength  of  Gladiateur 
with  a  first-class  three-year-old,  or  with  such  a  horse  as  Blair  Athol 
at  weights  for  age.  We  believe  he  would  have  failed.  We  do  [not 
believe  that  he  is  as  good  as,  certainly  not  better  than,  many  of  our 
Derby  winners.  He  is  sound,  and  a  stayer — great  attributes  in  a 
race-horse,  and  such  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  cognisant  of  in  our 
breeding  establishment. 

Something  again  has  been  said  about  the  peculiar  forwardness  and 
development  of  the  French  horse.  There  is  no  denying  the  very 
strong  suspicions  which  existed  as  to  his  age.  Those  suspicions 
ouo-ht  to  have  been  set  at  rest  in  a  straightforward  manner  in  the 
case  of  Comte  Lagrange,  as  they  have  been  in  that  of  other  people, 
and  would  be  again.  It  seems  that  the  owner  of  Regalia,  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  chance  of  being  second,  demanded  an  examination 
before  the  race  for  the  St.  Leger.  It  was  denied  him  by  the 
Stewards  of  Doncaster  and  the  Jockey  Club.  After  the  race  he 
urged  his  request  once  more  :  and  it  was  again  refused.  This  is  one 
of  those  cases  which  should  be  stripped  of  all  sentiment ;  and  when 
Comte  Lagrange  placed  his  horse  at  the  disposal  of  the  Stewards  he 
did  nothing  more  than  any  honourable  man  would  have  done.  We 
think  it  would  have  made  matters  better  if  he  had  insisted  upon  an 
examination.  Still  he  acted  openly  in  the  business,  with  a  sufficient 
readiness  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  certainly  he  comes  out  of  the  affair 
without  a  spot  upon  his  reputation.  We  can  well  understand  the 
courtesy  and  chivalry  which  dictated  the  refusal.  Had  ComteLagrange 
been  one  of  ourselves  no  doubt  the  decision  of  the  Stewards  would 
have  been  different.  They  regarded  him  as  a  stranger  to  whom  some 
unwonted  protection  should  be  extended — as  a  foreigner  on  whom 
they  were  bound  to  lavish  the  utmost  kindness  ;  to  shield  him  from 
even  a  suspicion  of  implied  impertinence  :  so  far  it  was  well  done. 
But  the  Comte  Lagrange  was  not  in  this  sense  a  stranger  or  a 
foreigner,  and  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  his  racing 
career  which  had  not  been  accounted  for,  and  which  had  left  an  un- 
pleasant impression  on  the  minds  of  the  racing  world.  Generosity 
is  a  very  easy  virtue  to  practise  (when  it  costs  nothing),  and  justice 
is  a  very  difEcult  one.  It  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the  feelings 
by  which  these  gentlemen  were  actuated,  but  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  multitude,  who  have  a  harder  and  less  graceful  mode 
of  regarding  such  matters.  Criticism  has  dealt  very  severely  with 
the  demonstration  against  the  owner  of  Gladiateur  at  Goodwood  :  it 
was,  on  that  occasion,  possibly  unjust  and  unprovoked.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  there  have  been  other  occasions  when  no 
one  stept  forward  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  protection,  or  to  shield 
Comte  Lagrange's  reputation  from  the  severest  criticism.  Many 
circumstances  occur  in  racing  stables,  with  which  the  public  cannot 
be  made  acquainted,  and  which  provoke  an  undeserved  hostility  : 
but  an  explanation  is  due  to  a  whole  people,  whenever  exceptional 
cases  occur  which  will  bear  it.     Gladiateur  is  not  the  Simon  Pure 
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on   which    the  Engh'sh   people  have   affixed  a   stigma,  but  Fille  dc 
I'Air.  y 

These  matters  are  so  closely  connected  with  this  year's  racing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  omit  them  :  we  take  leave  of  them  however  with 
sincere  pleasure.  Let  the  best  man  win  ;  and  as  Admiral  Rous  has 
assured  the  racing  world  that  we  must  look  to  our  laurels,  we  can 
only  advise  that  the  surest  way  to  hold  our  own  is  by  paying  the 
greatest  attention  to  soundness  and  the  improvement  of  blood. 
Light  handicaps  and  short  courses  will  not  do  much  towards  this. 

We  are  glad  to  hear,  too,  that  Lord  Stamford  is  not  quite  leaving- 
the  Turf,  but  that  he  is  simply  reducing  his  stud,  the  entire  sale  of 
which,  with  its  heavy  engagements,  would  have  been  a  useless 
and  extravagant  sacrifice.  Racing  wants  at  the  present  moment 
all  that  can  be  done  for  it  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
England  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 
The  betting-lists,  and  the  open-air  gambling  have  given  it  a  low 
tone,  and  a  demoralization,' which  is  far  from  being  inherent  in  its 
system.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  contend  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  gambling  in  the  abstract,  under  any  circumstances  \ 
but  if  any  aggravation  of  it  can  be  well  conceived  greater  than 
another,  it  is  the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  lower  classes  by  the 
facility  given  for  this  investment  of  their  wages.  The  evil  neither 
begins  nor  ends  with  the  loss  of  the  money  \  but  it  induces  a  laxicv 
of  principle,  an  indifference  to  honest  labour,  and  a  love  of  unprofit- 
able society,  which  threatens  to  sap  the  feelings  of  independence 
which  have  been  long  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  English 
people. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  winner  of  next  year's  Derby  has 
yet  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  best  three  two-year-olds  that 
have  made  their  debut  as  yet,  are  Ivord  Lyons,  Student,  and  Rustic, 
the  last  of  which  is  likely  to  prove  the  best  over  a  distance  of  ground. 
He  is  by  Stockwell  out  of  Paradigm,  was  bred  by  Colonel  Pearson, 
and  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 


WHAT'S  WHAT  IN  PARIS. 

DEDICATED,    BY    PERMISSION,    TO    '  WHo's    WHO    IN    LONDON.' 
BY    AN    EXHAUSTED    RECEIA'ER. 

Every  morning  when  that  unwelcome  servant  comes  and  opens  the 
shutters,  I  turn  round  with  concealed  expressions  of  disgust  and 
undisguised  yawn,  to  gaze  out  of  the  window  on  a  fine  twenty  feet 
high  hoarding,  under  cover  of  which  improvement,  marching  in 
masses,  is  advancing  on  Paris — '  Te  Duce  Houssman ' — and  once 
for  all,  you  must  excuse  my  learning  !  I  am  nothing  if  not  classical. 
To  those  who  know  modern  Paris,  the  announcement  that  chronic 
bricks,  mortar,  stone,  cement,  and  hydraulic  engines  are  our  normal 
condition,   will   be    no    news.     Houses    are    here    to-day,  gone   to- 
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morrow,  and  rebuilt,  let,  furnished,  and  inhabited   in   six   months. 

At  first,  of  course,  I   detested  that   hoarding  which    kept   from   my 

view  gardens  where  the  innocence  of  childhood  made  dirt-pies,  and  a 

background 

'  Where  the  young  lambs  ' 

(of  course  in  season — the  mint-sauce  season) 

*  Were  sporting  away  by  the  side  of  their  dams,' 

But  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb — human  lamb, 
I  mean  now — a  pretty  lamb,  aetat.  fifty,  wearing  list  slippers  and  a 
double  eyeglass,  in  fact,  spectacles  masked.  But  soon  I  began  to 
observe  that  the  new  boards  which  interrupted  my  sight  v/ere  radiant 
with  colour  and  apparently  illustrated  with  works  of  art.  I  rang  the 
bell — '  Pietro,  my  opera-glass  !'  '  Si,  Signor.'  And  then  I  gazed  and 
found  that  that  v/hich  I  had  considered  an  obstacle  to  observation, 
was  in  truth  a  pictorial  and  illustrated  '  Every-day  Book ' — not 
Hones^  but  my  oivn  :  now  except  for  the  H's,  that  would  really  do 
for  an  average  joke.  Whatever  was  about  to  happen,  what  races, 
what  sales,  what  regattas,  what  steeplechases,  what  new  books, 
what  excursion  trains,  all  this  was  in  fact  the  farrago  Vihelli  which 
was  plastered  up  daily  before  my  half-closed  eyes  by  the  Bill  Stickers 
of  Paris. 

Now,  lying  in  bed — especially  if  you  do  not  drop  off  to  sleep  — is, 
I  have  often  found,  highly  conducive  to  reflecting,  nay,  moralising. 

Well,  then, 

*  Stretched  on  the  rock  of  a  too  easy  couch,' 

and  thinking  how  cold  would  be  the  inevitable  tub,  I  turned  my 
eyes  once  again  to  my  '  Daily  Instructor.'  A  new  and  large  board 
had  grown  up  in  the  night — '  Paris  to  London  in  Eleven  Hours, 
'  90  Minutes  Sea.'  I  paused  to  reflect,  indeed  I  paused  for  two 
hours  and  three  quarters,  but  that  is  by  the  v/ay.  '  What !'  I  ex- 
claimed (so  loudly  indeed  that  my  valet  brought  me  seltzer-water, 
as  he  is  always  told  to  do  if  he  hears  shouting — seltzer  with  a  sus- 
picion of  V.  O.  P.) — '  What !  Paris  only  eleven  hours  from  London, 
'  and  the  steward  only  required  during  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  yet 
'  the  English  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  metropolis  of  France — of 
'  Paris — the  Umbellicus  terrcs^  the  city  of  civilization,  the  university 
'  of  the  world,  in  which  ail  Life  scholars  should  graduate  !  Some- 
'  thing  must  be  done  to  remedy  this  !' 

Now  I  am  essentially  a  lazy  man, — if  the  sky  was  to  fall  I  should 
never  catch  any  larks — don't  want  any  larks,  in  fact — but  like  Joe 
Osborne  in  '  Vanity  Fair,'  '  I  believe  I  am  terrible  when  I'm 
'  roused.'  Now  this  time  I  was  roused.  This  ignorance  as  it 
seemed  to  me  is  too  terrible  for  the  age  I  Two  nations  who  have 
exhibitions,  and  treaties,  and  races,  and  postal  regulations  should  at 
least  know  that  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  food  is  not  all  frogs,  on 
the  other  roshiff^  done  bleeding  as  you  like  it  you  others.^ 

We  should  know  that  the  delicate  truffle  is  appreciated  in  St. 
James's,   and  that  Welsh   mutton   is    a    luxury    in   the     Faubourg 
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— when  the  Faubourg  can  get  it.  We  should  know  that  English 
society  is  welcome  to  France  if  it  behaves  itself.  We  should  learn 
that  there  are  '  people  and  people  '  in  France  as  in  England,  and, 
therefore,  not  take  a  crew  of  Calais  excursionists  to  the  '  Glass 
'  Palace  '  as  samples  of  French  middle  life,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  in  a  soi-disant  *  Count,'  and  immediately  give  him  the  hand 
of  Ambrosina,  our  only  and  beloved  daughter.  AVe  should  believe 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  behave  very  much  the  same  whether  the  Bishop 
of  London  or  Monsignore  Darboys  looks  after  their  pew  rents  and 
morals.  But  then  what  to  do  }  I  felt  as  Alfieri  did  when  he  wrote 
a  play,  that  it  must  be  done  at  once;^  before  I  '  quitted  my  couch,' 
(that's  his  language,  I  call  it  '  turning  out')  ;  and  so  I  rang  for  paper 
and  wrote  to  '  Baily.'  Surely,  I  thought,  the  man  who  has  told 
sdciety  in  England  '  Who's  Who  in  London,'  must  be  the  proper 
authority  to  disseminate  '  What's  What  in  Paris.' 

Genteel  readers  !  In  endeavouring  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  mv 
experience  in  this  great  city,  please  do  not  think  I  am  about  to 
lecture  you,  or  tell  you  what  is  proper  and  what  is  improper.  Of 
course  I  have  my  standard  (like  Shoreditch),  but  I  shall  not  bore 
you  with  it.  Kindly  dismissing  also  from  your  minds  any  vision 
that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  Old  Paris  '  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ' — 
Charlemagne — bad  and  good  Louis — Frondes — Protestant  massacres 
— revolutions — restorations,  or  commercial  treaties.  I  have  many 
reasons  for  not  discussing  these  matters  with  you — 7nany  reasons — 
but  one  will  suffice — I  know  nothing  about  them.  All  1  wish  to  do 
is  to  warn  half-stranded  Englishmen  and  women  off  some  of  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  Paris — to  put  them  in  the  way  of  seeing  French, 
not  English  France — to  enable  them  to  '  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,'  by 
showing  them  proper  places,  and  to  save  them  from  paying  British 
prices  for  native  goods — goods  or  bads  as  the  case  may  be.  Neither 
will  your  A4entor  travel  about  with  paper,  pencil,  and  a  bill  of  fare, 
and  say  '  Dine  here'  (and  he  dines  here)  \  or  'order  this  '  (and  he 
orders  it).  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  do  not  care  two  sous  (please  ask 
the  printer  to  put  sous^  and  not  make  me  say  I  do  not  care  tv/o  sows 
about  it,  as  the  people  of  the  '  Evangelical  Magazine  '  did  when  I 
wrote  them  an  article  on  the  '  Iniquity  of  Paris.'  That  error  of  a 
few  sows  drove  me  into  the  army  of  the  profaner  '  Baily.')  I  say  I 
don't  care  two  sous  (twenty  centimes)  hov/  you  dine,  when  you 
dine,  or  where  you  dine  ;  my  object  is  purely  selfish.  I  don't  v/ant 
to  see  my  countrymen  and  women  wandering  in  the  desert  when  the 
promised  land  is  opened  before  them.  Selfish  and  purely  inter- 
national are  my  little  games. 

*  RIdendo  dicere  verum/ 

(may  the  Lord  be  good  to  us,  I  hope  the  Latin  is  not  that  of  dogs  ; 
but  it  is  years  since  I  was  at  school)  is  my  motto,  and  I  wish  to 
instruct,  entertain,  show  the  pleasantest  way  everywhere,  and  the 
lightest  toll  for  passing  these  pleasant  bars,  and  yet  not  interfere  with 
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the  great  monitors  of  this  age  of  telegraphs  and  railways.  As  for  the 
grosser  details — the  shortest  way  there  and  the  quickest  way  back  to 
'  our  office,  your  counting-house,  or  your  shop  ' — '  how  to  get  tickets 
'  there  and  back  again — two  hemispheres  in  two  months — food  five 
'  meals  (exclusive  of  lunch)  included — what  passage  to  take  between 
'  Albion's  lessening  shores,'  (that,  now,  will  be  found  a  good 
useful  quotation  for  young  travellers,  especially  if  they  escape  the 
'  Man  with  the  basin  j')  and  Gaul,  which  you  perhaps  know  means 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  they  say  in  the 
'  Catechism  for  such  as  are  of  Riper  Years '  —  (what  are  riper 
years  ? — when  the  leaves  fall  off?) — these  details,  I  openly  confess, 
arc  below  or  above  me.  I  say  below,  for  choice  ;  but  then,  ot 
course  I  back  my  own  stable  ;  and  then,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
'  Book  of  Murray,'  and  the  Register  of  Bradshaw  ? 

And  here,  as  a  great  traveller  for  the  last  ten  years,  '  going  to  and 
'  fro '  in  Europe  like  a  possessed  person  (which  is  quite  different 
from  a  man  in  possession,  who  is  stationary — though  he  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  thing  or  on  paper) ;  or  a  *  retired '  officer  who  has 
had  the  luck  to  be  declared  lineal  heir  to  the  Wandering  Jev/, 
and  become  'Queen's  Messenger' — I  fear,  too,  with  nearly  the 
fine  remuneration,  '  three-halfpence  a  day,'  which  that  unchristian 
courier  had. — (Commend  me  to  little  pettifogging  reforms,  if  we 
want  good  services,  which  should  be  performed  by  gentlemen,  per- 
formed by  their  antipodes,)  Here  let  me  say  that,  if  Bradshaw  was 
a  little  more  diffuse ;  did  not  always  copy  ;  did  not  usually  recom- 
mend the  very  worst  and  dearest  hotel,  and  failed  as  to  '  hours  ot 
'  departure'  a  little  less, — it  would  be  a  charming,  and  even  instruc- 
tive work  to  some  learned  pundit  who  could  understand  it.  Again, 
if  dear,  good-natured,  credulous  old  Murray  could  find  out  that 
Venice,  let  us  say,  is  altered  since  Lord  Byron,  in  a  state  of  rum,  a 
naval  jacket,  and  a  forage-cap  (he  must  have  vastly  resembled  a 
horse  marine),  used  to  glide  over  those  dear  canals, — what  a  charm- 
ing work  the  old  red  book  would  be. 

And  here,  dear  Mr.  Baily,  let  me  pause.  Go  to  Venice,  my 
reader.  What  is  like  it?  They  say  it  is  changed.  Changed! — 
what  is  not  changed  ?  Where  are  Chloe's  flowing  locks  ? — where 
are  mine  and  yours  too,  gentle  reader,  for  that  matter  ?  We  are 
told,  too,  that, 

*  Songless  rows  the  silent  gondolier.' 

He  doesn't.  Only  lately,  I,  too,  crept  over  that  wonderful  '  Canal 
Grande,'  having  breakfasted  off'  Titians,  Tintoretti,  and  Canalettis,' 
and  dined — well,  dined  fairly  at  the  '  Europa,'  and  wishing  to  dream 
out  the  day.  As  we  swept  across  the  then  silent  canals,  our  gon- 
dolier treated  us  to  melody — no  great  song,  no  great  voice  ;  but  the 
same  love  of  song  whichj  used  to  distinguish  those  men  who  awoke 
the  echoes  of  Tasso, 

*  L'acqua  del  mare  ni'  e  semprc  frcsca 
Come  la  rosa  suUa  spina  verde  j' 
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and  we  went  on  paddling  away  to  that  wonderful  convent  where 
Byron  used  to  go  to  learn  Armenian,  and  where  they  still  speak  of 
him  with  reverence,  as  a  scholar  without  equal,  either  for  cleverness 
or  kindness. 

Oh,  Venice  !  worthy  of  '  Childe  Harold.'  Oh,  Byron  !  worthy 
of  Venice  ! — a  city  and  a  citizen  without  career,  and  of  such 
promise — such  given  proof  of  superhuman  capability! 

'  But,'  suddenly  says  an  irate  reader  of  '  Baily,'  sitting  in  the  bay- 
window  of  Boodles',  Brookes',  or  White's,  and  perhaps  slightly 
irritated  by  allusions  to  cadent  hair — '  but  what  Guide  is  this  re- 
'  prieved  robber' — (I  have  perverted  the  language  to  suit  the  times  ; 
I  don't  mean  the  old  paper  of  that  name) — '  what  "  Guide  "  is 
'  this  condemned  fellow  going  to  give  us  ? — a  Guide  to  misguide  us  ?' 
(and  the  old  gentleman  thinks  he  has  joked  a  joke.)  No  !  my 
respectable  friend,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  except  in  my 
own  way  ;  and  if  I  go  there  via  Venice,  or  on  dogs-slcdges  by  the 
Kamschatka  route,  you  must  follow  me,  or  stop  at  home  and 
'  perish  in  your  ignorance ;'  I  am  nearly  sure  that  that  is  a  quotation  ; 
if  it  is  not  the  onus  of  proof  lies  with  you. 

But  your  readers  begin  to  cry  out  for  information.  Information 
in  an  '  Introductory  Chapter  !' — I  sincerely  wish  they  may  get  it. 
And  what  then  is  to  become  of  the  Book? 

When  they  dine  out,  are  they  not  satisfied  with  soup  first  course  ? 
and  do  they  not  wait,  quietly  and  respectably  (crumbling  perhaps 
their  bread),  till  they  get  the  piece  of  resistance  ?  I  shan't  serve 
mine  out  before  the  '  entrees,'  mind  that  j  but  then,  again,  you  shall 
get  it  '  hot.' 

I  shall  of  course  take  a  short  excursion  In  steamers  ;  being  sick, 
'  like  any  other  fellov/,'  merely  to  prove — which  our  transcendental 
talent  might  have  rendered  hard  of  belief — that  we  are  like  other 
men.  We  shall  take  some  note  of  landings  and  embarkings  ;  and 
possibly  ask  the  question,  why  they  are  so  badly  managed  and  so 
highly  inconvenient,  considering  that  about  ten  thousand  strangers 
per  diem  is  the  average  in  Paris,  and  that  the  greater  part  come  by 
Anglo-French  lines  ?  We  may  perhaps  hint  that  the  hurry  and 
scurry  of  the  Calais  Station  is  scarcely  such  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected for  the  price  we  pay  for  it.  We  may  hint,  too,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  an  impression  that,  if  '  civility  costs  nothing,'  as  our 
proverb  says,  we  should  at  least  get  a  little  of  that  commodity  for 
a  very  high  price.  Hurry  at  eating  and  drinking — bolting  a  bouillon, 
cramming  down  a  cutlet,  Indigesting  a  fowl — I  suppose  we  must  put 
up  with.  I  presume  it  is  the  '  law  of  the  road  ;'  still,  if  things  v/ere 
ready  when  the  boat  arrived,  you  might  eat  them  before  the  train 
started  :  but  now,  plethoric  waiters,  in  no  hurry,  '  welcome  the 
coming,  and  speed  the  departing  guest.'  All  they  care  about — and 
that  they  are  sure  to  get — Is  their  *  handsel,'  the  extra  fifty  centimes 
which  causes  British  wrath  (on  a  quasi  empty  stomach),  to  run  out 
of  its  phials,  and  makes  Paterfamih'as  a  cusser  and  a  swearer  on  the 
French  shore. 
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Having  got  our  traveller  (and  his  family) — a  traveller  from  a  guide- 
book point  of  view  without  a  family  is  but  an  useless  fand  un- 
money-spending  cuss — out  of  the  train,  we  will  just  set  him  down  at 
his  hotel,  giving  him  a  hint  or   two,  which  if  he  (to  quote  the  old 

poet) — 

*  Don't  like  he  can  lump  it. 
And  misliking  that,  take  a  short  stick  and  stump  it,' 

and  then  send  him  to  bed. 

When  he  wakes  up  in  the  morning  he  is  in  our  power  !  He  is 
a  stranger  within  our  gates — an  Englishman  on  a  Boulevard — a 
hungry  man  who  will  starve,  perhaps,  but  for  us.  A  mother,  too, 
may  be  there  who  depends  on  us  for  the  sustenance  of  her  children  ! 
What  a  position  for  a  guide  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Then  the  demon  dis- 
appears and  the  good  genius  comes  up  again  on  the  pleasant  page  of 
'  Baily.' 

'  Dear  friend,'  says  G.  G.,  ^  I  wish  to  rescue  you  from  the  evil 
'  impression  of  the  first  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  over  the 
'  pantomime  of  Paris.  I  wish  to  see  you  get  the  best  amusement, 
'  instruction,  food,  diversion,  nay  dissipation,'  provided  you  are  not 
married  ;  if  you  are,  not  even  a  night  at  Perrin's  for  you.  Nothing 
of  that  sort ;  indeed  it  was  from  taking  a  sucking  parson  to  Mabille 
that  I  lost  my  chance  of  the  living  of  '  Ague-cum-pains,'  in  the 
marshy  division  of  Essex ;  a  certain  road  to  *  lawn  sleeves  ;'  but 
that  is  by  the  way.     I  wish  you  to  drive   cheaply  but  respectably, 

and  not  go  about  '  d g '  an  indifferent  coachman  at  the  price  of 

a  first-class  turn-out.  I  wish  to  see  you  set  down  to  dinner,  and  not 
hear  you  calling  the  just  thunders  of  Heaven  on  a  perfidious  waiter, 
who  has  sold  you  a  dish  '  for  two  '  of  Poulet  a  la  chasseur  for  a 
guinea,  or  who  has  (plainly  grinning)  served  you  with  two  soups,  two 
hors  d'oeuvres,  and  two  fishes  with  potatoes  (pommes  de  terre,  si  vous 
plait),  after  having  told  you  that  you  have  '  only  to  mark  the  dishes 
'  on  the  card.'  Neither  do  I  want  you  to  take  stalls  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bodger,  and  then  find  that  if  Mrs.  Bodger  really  wishes  to  see 
the  Religious  Spectacle  of  '  Les  Femmes  toutes  nues  '  (drapery  and 
decorations  by  the  firm  of  Gauze,  Drapery,  and  Co.),  she  must 
go  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  be  cheated  in  horses  or  theatres,  your  car- 
riages, your  oxen,  or  anything  else  in  that  commandment ;  and  if 
you  will  read  my  effusions,  perhaps  I  shall  have  saved  one  indi- 
vidual from  perdition,  and  so  not  lived  in  vain. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  care  much  for  unknown  individuals  ; 
they  are  for  ever  writing  letters  asking  for  advice,  remittances,  and 
presentations  to  that  noble  institution,  the  '  Yellow-breeched  Duffers  ' 
— in  fact,  I  hate  '  correspondents,'  and  my  valet  has  orders  to  take 
in  no  letters  the  object  of  which  is  not  explained  on  the  envelope — a 
process  which  much  reduces  the  amount  of  my  reading  correspon- 
dence.    But  this  is  a  long  introduction  ! 

Why  do  I  take  so  much  trouble  to  inform  the  readers  of  '  Baily  ?' 
and  mind  this,  too ;  Lord  and  Lady  X,  Y,  and  Z,  en  voyage^  are  not 
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a  bit  above  the  censure  to  which  I  have  been  submitting  the  '  com- 
'  moners '  of  the  alphabet.  Noblesse  oblige^  we  know,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  obligation  is  not  always  met. 

A  vulgar  commoner  is  not  nice,  but  when  we  see  a  vulgar  peer, 
we  wish  he  would  go  home  and  look  back  to  his  ancestry  if  he  is  a 
reader,  or  to  his  peers  if  he  is  an  observer.  England  is  proud  of 
her  nobility,  and  very  justly.  When  the  Rinderpest  broke  out,  the 
tainted  animals  were  exported. 

But  I  return  to  the  question — '  Why  do  I  take  this  trouble  ?' — 
Am  I  a  philanthropist,  and  do  I  love  my  neighbour  better  than 
myself? — Am  I  a  writer  of  some  compound  history  between  a 
'  Railway  Guide '  and  a  '  Young  Religious  Traveller's  Best  Com- 
'  panion  ?' — Am  I  a  Mormon,  who,  having  left  his  120  wives  at 
home,  is  travelling  for  pleasure,  or  a  retailer  of  saucepans  travelling 
for  business  ? — Am  I  a  great  financialist — a  great  speculator — a  great 
poet — or  a  great  duffer  ?  Well ;  I  hope  not  the  last,  though  it  is 
possible — but  as  for  the  others.  No  !  I  wish  to  give  some  advice 
which  long  travel  and  much  endurance  has  pummelled  into  me  :  if 
you  like  to  read  it  and  can  profit  by  it,  why  then  I  shall  feel  I  have 
not  written  in  vain  ;  if  you  don't  like  to  read  it  you  can't  profit  by 
it — mind,  I  don't  say  you  will  if  you  do  read  it ;  and  upon  my 
honour  I  don't  care  two  strav/s.  This  is  my  Introduction,  in  January 
will  begin  by  Instruction. 
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The  golden  leaves  as  they  rustle  with  sullen  whisperings  over  the 
denuded  turf,  the  wailing  of  angry  winds,  and  the  weeping  of  wintry 
skies,  proclaim  that  another,  and  most  eventful  racing  season  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  ;  and,  depositing  our  '  Voitlanders '  in  a 
secluded  nook,  and  hanging  up  the  '  waterproof '  which  has  with- 
stood the  onslaughts  of  the  elements  on  heath  and  moor,  we  prepare, 
as  we  watch  the  blue  smoke  of  our  Havanna  curl  in  fantastic 
wreaths,  and  ever  and  anon  imbibe  moderately  the  '  old  crusted '  at 
our  elbow,  to  take  a  fugitive  glance  at  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  past  year,  and  cast  reflections  upon  those  whose  con- 
duct, unsportsmanlike  and  nefarious,  has  deserved  the  infliction. 
And  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  we  perceive, 
from  a  cursory  retrospect,  that  many  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
and  vitality  of  the  Turf  have  to  be  dealt  with,  suspicious  move- 
ments commented  upon,  and  open  and  unblushing  dishonesty  ex- 
posed and  criticised ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  season — the  steeplechasing  at  Derby  and  the 
Liverpool  Autumn  Cup — should  afford  scope  for  indignant  clamour 
and  scandal,  from  the  effrontery  with  which  L'Africain  was 
*  shunted '  in  the  former,  and  the  coolness  with  which  two  of  the 
favourites,  carrying  heaps  of  public  money,  were  kept  in  until  the  last 
moment,  and  only  scratched  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  race  for 
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the  latter.  Many  falsely  argue  that  an  owner  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  own  ;  that  the  public  do  not  pay  his  training  bill  ; 
and  that,  if  they  like  to  jump  on,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
Without  public  money,  the  stable  edifice  of  the  Turf  would  soon 
crumble  to  dust,  despite  being  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
bolstered  up  by  aristocratic  influence  and  prestige.  What  would  the 
Turf  be  without  the  Press  ?  and  who  save  the  public  supports  the 
Press  ?  Consequently  the  public  is  the  gigantic  foundation-stone 
upon  which  rests  the  colossal  fabric  of  our  national  sport.  Among 
the  important  questions  which  have  agitated  the  racing  community 
during  the  past  season,  the  Claxton  controversy  and  the  Gladiateur 
contention  are  the  most  remarkable  and  prominent ;  whilst  the 
mystery  attached  to  Chattanooga  for  the  Derby,  and  the  French  horse 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  furnishes  food  for  serious  thought  and 'grave 
reflection. 

Any  extended  review  of  the  Claxton  case  would  be  tedious  and 
wearisome  to  all  classes,  after  the  innumerable  arguments  pro  and 
con.^  letters  and  leaders  which  flooded  the  press,  and  oppressed  the 
patience  of  the  readers  ;  yet  we  always  viewed  the  decision  as  being 
most  unfair  to  Mr.  Bevill  and  the  public,  upsetting  as  it  did  the 
fundamental  principle  of  racing  ;  for,  without  bets  go  with  the  stakes, 
there  can  be  no  safety  for  backers.  In  such  exceptional  cases,  old 
precedents  should  be  shelved,  in  consideration  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject ;  and  where  such  enormous  interests  are  involved,  a 
complete  revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws  are  imperatively 
necessary,  and  a  totally  new  code  most  desirable.  Why  should  not 
bookmakers — the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  Turf — ^be  represented  in  an 
institution  of  which  they  are  such  influential  members  ?  and  why 
should  not  little  men,  who  contribute  their  quota  to  the  good  cause, 
have  a  voice  in  matters  adjudicated  upon  solely  now  by  the  Con- 
script Fathers  ?  Besides,  no  one  is  infallible  ;  and  the  unopposed 
success  of  years  may  have  had  *a  tendency  to  impair  the  judgment 
of  one  even  as  well  versed  in  turf  lore,  and  as  wily  a  tactician 
as  the  astute  Admiral.  Edwin  Parr's  conduct  in  the  matter  admits 
of  no  extenuation,  and  plainly  denoted  that  it  is  not  through 
caprice  alone  that  owners  change  their  trainers,  but  that  some  of  the 
latter  scruple  not  to  debase  themselves  by  acts  of  turpitude  and  dis- 
honesty that  would  disgrace  a  professional  blackleg ;  and,  in  dis- 
missing this  item  of  our  reflections,  we  congratulate  that  straight- 
forward sportsman,  though  unlucky  nobleman,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in 
being  well  rid  of  him.  Apropos  to  owners  and  trainers,  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Chaplin's  team  from  Spring  Cottage,  and  subsequent 
removal  from  Findon,  created  a  good  deal  of  gossip,  and  afl:orded 
food  for  various  speculative  comments  at  the  time.  What  the  real 
grievance  between  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  breeder  of  Breadalbane  and 
Broomielaw  was,  we  care  not  to  know,  neither  have  we  any  right 
to  inquire  ;  but  we  must  deprecate  the  conduct  of  a  '  limited*  contem- 
porary, who  published  an  inaccurate  version  of  the  first  trial  of 
those   horses,  which,    apart   from    its    untruth,   had   a   tendency   to 
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shake  the  confidence  of  the   public  in    the  integrity  of  the   straight- 
going  owner. 

The  controversy  relative  to  the  age  of  Gladlateur  was,  perhaps, 
par  excellence^  the  quccstio  vexata  of  the  season,  and  called  more  dis- 
putants into  the  Held,  on  either  side,  than  a  question  involvina  the 
upsetting  of  a  throne,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  kingdom.  It  is  noF  our 
intention  to  traverse  again  the  worn-out  track,  but  we  would  simply 
remark  that,  wild  and  unjustifiable  as  were  the  observations  made  in 
several  of  the  public  journals  relative  to  his  longevity,  and  the  severe 
reflections  which  various  writers  cast  upon  his  owner,  there  has  ever 
been  sufficient  room  for  the  supposition  that  he  ??iight  have  seen 
another  year  or  two  roll  down  the  gulf  of  time;  for,  apart  from  the 
ease  with  which  he  has  beaten  all  our  best  horses,  when  stones  would 
not  have  brought  them  together,  there  was  an  old  look  about  him — 
a  composed  and  nonchalant  demeanour — combined  with  a  compact 
and  set  frame,  which  impressed  many  astute  judges  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  looking  over  an  animal  which  displayed  more  than  tertiary 
symptoms  of  age.  Again,  it  may  be  argued  that  Gladiateur  has 
shown  qualities  no  greater  than  those  of  a  really  good  three-year-old  ; 
and  that  The  Flying  Dutchman  or  West  Australian  might  have  emu- 
lated his  prowess  in  similar  bad  fields.  It  is  true  that  our  three-year- 
olds  were  very  moderate  ;  yet,  even  with  that  fact  so  apparent  before 
us,  the  ridiculous  ease  with  which  he  cantered  av/ay  from  them, 
whilst  it  demonstrated  him  to  be  the  greatest  horse  of  ancient  or 
modern  tinies,  wm'11  ever  suggest,  to  a  suspicious  mind,  the  possibility 
of  an  error  having  been  committed  by  the  astrologer  who  calculated 
his  nativity.  '  An  Englishman,'  observed  the  great  Lord  Chatham 
in  his  last  speech,  '  can  accomplish  anything  save  an  impossibility ;' 
and  the  remark,  doubtless,  applies  with  equal  felicity  to  the  horse — 
ofttimes  far  more  intelligent  than  his  rider  ;  and  we  candidly  admit 
that,  when  we  viewed  his  performance  in  the  Derby,  and  the  indif- 
ference v/ith  which  he  conceded  10  lbs.  to  Longdown,  and  even  then 
did  not  condescend  to  extend  his  glorious  limbs,  a  doubt  crossed  our 
mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  three-year-old  doing  likewise.  In 
the  questionable  acts  which  ever  and  anon  pollute  most  stables,  the 
French  had  not  escaped  scatheless ;  and  the  names  of  Stradella, 
Fille  de  I'Air,  L'Africain,  &c.,  &c.,  had  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  grave  doubt  and  conjecture  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  graceful 
act  of  courtesy  on  the  pait  of  Count  Lagrange  had  he  thought 
proper  to  order  a  public  examination  of  the  horse's  mouth,  and  so 
set  at  rest,  for  ever  and  ever,  a  suspicion  which  will  rankle  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Such  a  procedure 
would  only  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man and  nobleman,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  calmed  con- 
flicting opinions  and  distressing  doubts. 

Another  circumstance  of  some  importance  which  occurred  during 
the  season  admits  of  and  deserves  a  passing  notice.  We  allude  to 
the  crusade  against  bookmakers  in  the  City.  Would  that  any  remark 
written  by  pen  of  ours  could  meet  the  eye  of  the  civic  Dogberry  and 
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spoil  his  appetite  for  turtle  for  ever  !  What  possible  evil  can  accrue 
from  a  well-conducted  body  of  men  meeting  occasionally  to  transact 
business  w^ith  regularity,  order,  and  despatch,  v/e  cannot  comprehend  ; 
and  now  that  their  open-air  meetings  are  interfered  vi'ith  and  dis- 
pelled, the  intolerance  of  the  authorities  has  assumed  an  aspect  both 
tyrannical  and  unjust.  When  betting-men  w^ere  permitted  to  assemble 
in  public-houses  in  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  following  their  voca- 
tion, no  act  of  drunkenness  or  violence  rendered  an  appeal  to  the 
police  necessary ;  an  impetus  was  given  to  trade,  and  the  revenue 
was  increased  by  the  thousands  who  rushed  to  put  their  crown  upon 
the  '  Frenchman,'  or  their  half  sov.  upon  the  '  Doctor's  tip  j'  and  it 
VvTiS  not  only  the  licensed  victuallers  who  profited  by  the  influx  of 
visitors,  but  shopkeepers  generally.  It  is  argued  that  lists  encourage 
and  hold  out  temptations  to  clerks  and  young  men  in  subordinate 
positions  to  rob  their  employers ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
is  manifest  by  a  reference  to  statistics,  which  prove  how  seldom  has 
betting  even  been  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  guilt ;  besides,  the  mind 
prone  to  crime  will  find  ways  and  means  to  dispose  of  money  ne- 
fariously obtained  -,  and  a  little  dinner  with  an  inamo7'ata  at  the  '  Star 
'and  Garter,'  or  a  night  in  'the  Market'  will  do  more  in  a  few 
hours  to  effect  the  disbursement  of  ill-gotten  gains,  and  take  more 
from  the  purse  of  the  aspirant  to  a  fast  life,  than  a  bookmaker  would 
during  the  entire  season.  It  will,  however,  make  but  little  difference. 
The  bookmaker's  occupation  is  rapidly  on  the  wane,  and  will  soon  be 
gone  entirely  except  at  the  post,  and  we  believe  firmly,  but  sadly, 
that  unless  abuses  are  expunged,  grievances  rectified,  and  racing 
altogether  made  more  favourable  to  the  public,  ere  long  some  Gibbon 
of  the  Turf  v/ill  have  to  chronicle  the  decline  and  fall  of  our  national 
institution. 

Relinquishing,  however,  these  unpleasant  reflections^  we  pause  for 
a  moment  over  the  Liverpool  Grand  National,  not  to  advert  to  the 
race  itself,  but  to  notice  the  suspicious  running  of  L'Africain — the 
first  favourite  for  this  event — at  Derby.  This  grand  and  strapping 
son  of  Faugh-a-Ballagh  is  or  was  the  property  of  M.  Vaillant,  a 
gentleman  who  from  being  a  dealer  in  carcases  doubtless  thought 
himself  entitled  to  own  a  '  dead  un  '  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 
Upon  the  Continent  he  had  already  beaten  the  elite  of  our  steeple- 
chasers, including  Arbury  at  even  weights  or  nearly  so,  and  his 
owner,  doubtless  casting  a  sheep's  eye  at  our  cross  country  Derby,  so 
ordered  it,  that  in  the  Great  Midland  he  was  '  shunted '  with  the 
greatest  effrontery,  when  he  could  easily  have  walked  in  by  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  L'Africain  and  M.  Vaillant  had  been  mixed  up  with 
various  alleged  disreputable  affairs  upon  the  Continent,  and  the  latter, 
who  had  suddenly  got  rich  by  standing  La  Toucques  for  the  French 
Derby,  came  over  here  with  a  string  of  horses  expecting  to  carry  all 
before  him.  The  unsportsmanlike  manner  in  v/hich  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  requires  no  further  comment  \  but  we  would 
mildly  suggest  to  our  readers  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
slayer  of  oxen  and  Mr.   Rowlands  and    Lord  Strathmore,   whose 
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steeplccliasc  careers  in  France  were  marked  by  undeviating  honour 
and  honesty.  A  more  straightforward  sportsman  than  that  late 
lamented  nobleman  never  added  lustre  to  the  Turf,  and  we  could 
little  afford  to  lose  him  at  a  time  when  such  conduct  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Whilst  we  condemn  the  policy  pursued  with  regard 
to  L'Africain,  it  is  but  just  to  note  how  The  Mandingoc,  late 
Chamade,  was  apportioned  the  highest  impost,  I2st.  lolb.,  for 
conduct  similar  to  that  of  the  Frenchman.  In  each  case  judgment 
overtook  the  culprits.  I'he  accident  to  the  one  prevented  him 
putting  in  an  appearance  for  an  event  which  seemed  from  previous 
form  quite  within  his  grasp,  whilst  the  steadier  awarded  to  the  other 
eftectually  disposed  of  all  chance  of  winning.  At  Northampton  we 
find  that  Mr.  Smith  engrosses  the  Jion^s  share  of  attention,  and  the 
latter  animal  is  first  favourite,  and  backed  for  large  sums,  not,  how- 
ever, we  should  imagine  by  his  owner  or  the  stable  :  perhaps  more 
exaggerated  opinions  were  never  entertained  relative  to  a  horse's 
qualifications  than  were  mooted  in  reference  to  the  Lion.  The 
most  absurd  eulogiums,  the  most  mawkish  praise  were  showered 
upon  him  by  touts,  tipsters,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  by  sporting 
writers  of  experience  and  talent ;  and  the  '  king  of  beasts  '  repaid  his 
admirers,  and  the  public  who  backed  him,  by  kindly  permitting  them 
to  scratch  h'nn.  How  he  realized  such  hopes  of  future  greatness 
our  readers  are  aw^arc,  but  at  the  back  end  of  the  season  we  find 
him  glad  to  pull  oft'  a  40/.  plate  ;  a  pretty  wind-up  of  his  predicted 
quality.  The  running  of  John  Davis  in  the  Stakes  has  ever  struck 
us  as  most  mysterious  ;  and  judging  by  subsequent  performances  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  his  defeat,  especially  by  a  brute  like  Sca- 
mander,  who,  however,  achieved  at  the  best  but  a  flukey  victory. 
In  the  Althorp  Park  Stakes  we  find  the  form  of  the  winner  con- 
siderably overrated,  and  not  in  any  way  calculated  to  bear  upon  the 
great  events  of  the  year,  except,  perhaps,  as  regards  Janitor,  who 
afterwards  regained  his  lost  laurels,  but  is  now  labouring  under 
grave  suspicion  of  defective  wind. 

A  brief  space  to  recover  our  wind^  and  Warwick  Spring  brings  to 
our  mind  the  forcible  yet  homely  aphorism  that  '  honesty  is  the  best 
'policy,'  for  we  witness  the  defeat  of  L'Africain  when  trying^  and 
congratulate  '  the  Lord  of  Croome  '  upon  the  great  victory  of 
Emblem  under  crushing  weight,  which  performance  may  enable 
those  who  delight  in  retrospective  reflections,  to  compare  the  doings 
of  the  elite  of  our  steeplechasers,  under  heavy  imposts,  with  those  in 
days  gone  by — to  wit,  Mr.  Elmore's  Lottery,  and  Captain  Lamb's 
famous  rat-tailed  Vivian;  for  ever  associated  with  the  gallant  Becher, 
than  whom  a  more  fearless  rider  never  threw  his  leg  over  a  horse 
to  pilot  him  over  a  nasty  country  in  a  bursting  run.  We  view  with 
regret,  however,  the  fact,  that  our  crack  steeplechasers  are  but 
useless  and  cast-off"  flat  racers,  for  our  readers  require  no  assistance 
to  arrive  at  the  well-known  fact  that  both  Emblem  and  her  sister 
were  never  able  to  stay  a  long  course  when  in  training  for  legitimate 
racing.     Qui  Vive  showed  himself  gifted  with  a  great  turn  of  speed 
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in  short  spins,  but  we  must  doubt  his  ability  to  distinguish  himself 
over  a  distance  of  ground,  but  believe  faithfully  that  he  will  bear  out 
the  oft-repeated  propositions  of  that  great  judge  of  breeding,  Dr. 
Shorthouse,  relative  to  the  Blacklock  blood  ;  Qui  Vive  being  by 
Vedette,  the  best  son  of  Voltigeur,  by  Voltaire  by  Blacklock.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  has  instituted  quite  a  new  era  in  breeding;  and 
although  the  propounder  of  a  fresh  system  is  certain  to  meet  with 
more  or  less  opposition  and  contumely,  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  theories,  and  the  irrefutable  arguments  with 
which  he  supports  them,  stamp  him  at  once  as  the  soundest  judge 
and  most  able  discriminator  of  blood  that  the  age  can  boast  of. 

A  brief  breathing-time,  and  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  affords  us  the 
gratification  of  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  that  king  of  sires.  Stock- 
well  ;  for  we  find  Argonaut,  despite  his  crushing  weight,  carrying 
off  the  City  and  Suburban,  when  even  his  jockey  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  7?iight  run  into  a  place  :  we  could  wish,  however,  that 
he  had  defeated  something  better  than  the  overrated  Grinder,  whose 
relative,  Sawcutter,  our  readers  may  remem.ber,  pulled  through  in  this 
very  race.  The  public  were  affected  v/ith  a  mania  for  Lampoon, 
whose  suspicious  working  in  the  market  furnishes  additional  food  for 
rejection.  In  the  Metropolitan  we  view  the  despised  Planet  doing  a 
good  thins,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  his  sire  Lambton, 
whose  son,  Split  the  Difference,  has  about  the  same  time  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Durham.  Willingly,  also,  we  accord  praise  to 
the  eood  but  most  unlucky  Blackdown  who  ran  in  the  race — a  horse 
most  excellently  bred.  Welcome  turned  out  the  duffer  we  ever 
thought  he  was,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  regret  that  bad 
luck  should  so  persistently  have  followed  The  Wizard  of  the  North 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  more  especiallv  as  regarded  that 
grand-looking  yet  most  unfortunate  animal  General  Peel. 

Space,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  warns  us  that  the  period  has 
arrived  when  we  must  bring  our  rejlect'ions  to  a  close;  but  in  re- 
suming the  task  next  month  it  is  our  intention  to  compare  the  two- 
year-old  running;  with  the  idea  of  selecting  two  or  three  from  which 
will  spring  the  victor  of  the  next  year's  blue  riband ;  premising,  for 
the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  our  readers,  that  we  totally  and  distinctly 
ignore  the  chance  of  Lord  Lyon  to  carry  off  the  prize  ;  and  that  Rustic 
or  Student  will  ever  stand  a  Derby  preparation  we  cannot  believe  ; 
but  when  the  great  day  arrives,  and  the  '  glad  tidings  '  will  be  wired 
to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  civilized  world,  we  doubt  not  for 
a  moment  but  that  the  hero  of  the  day  will  spring  from  these  four — 
Blue  Riband,  Auguste,  the  Midsummer  or  Bribery  colts. 

{To  he  continued.') 
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THE  HUNTER. 

BY    M.  F.  H. 

The  change  that  has  Imprinted  its  stamp  on  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  desires  of  man,  be  they  of  necessity,  caprice,  business,  or 
pleasure,  but  selfish  always,  is  constant  and  undcviating.  Let  it 
assume  the  name  of  progress  or  innovation,  reconstruction  or  de- 
molition, it  comes  to  the  same  result,  a  transition  from  one  state  to 
another.  What  may  be  proper  to-day  will  not  serve  the  same 
purpose  on  the  morrow,  and  although  the  material  may  be  identical, 
yet  want  or  taste  demands  that  the  article  should  be  supplied  in  a 
form  different  from  that  of  yore.  This  transition  is  not  less  evident 
in  the  kennel  and  in  the  stable  than  in  any  other  establishment,  pub- 
lic or  private,  political  or  social.  A  craving  for  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness,  and  a  distaste  for  the  old  and  dilapidated,  has  its  necessary  con- 
sequences. The  son  of  Jesse  disrelished  the  used-up,  drafted  and 
procured  fresh  blood,  and  Solomon  was  the  result.  Is  it  not  said  and 
sung  in  the  Eton  boat-song  in  praise  of  Bathsheba  ?  Appetite  and 
the  desire  of  change,  which  is  appetite  in  a  particular  phase,  are  por- 
tions of  the  primeval  law  of  nature,  uncontrolled  in  the  brute  animal, 
but  spiritualised  by  the  high  intelligence  of  man  in  obedience  to  the 
supreme  and  revealed  law  of  the  omnipotent  causa  causarum  :  — 

'  Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow  ; 
Nought  may  endure  but  mutability.' 

We  are  the  children  of  children  with  the  same  capricious  versatility, 
and  the  cock-horse  of  our  infancy,  prompt  to  carry  us  '  to  Banbury 
'  Cross,  to  see  the  old  lady  of  Berkeley  get  on  a  white  horse,'  re- 
splendent in  tinkling  jewellery,  has  been  exchanged  for  another 
steed,  and  the  modern  '  music  wherever  we  go'  sounds  occasionally 
very  like  piping  and  roaring. 

To  trace  cause  and  effect,  in  exemplification  of  the  subject-matter 
of  this  paper,  a  few  remarks  may  be  pertinent  to  show  that  the  fox- 
hound has  been  the /o?2S  et  origo  of  the  altered  state  and  condition  of 
the  hunter.  That  the  fox-hound  of  1865  is  essentially  different  in 
appearance  and  quality  from  the  fox-hound  of  1765  is  a  palpable 
truism.  In  the  first  particular  he  is^materially  improved  ;  but  whether 
in  obtaining  an  increase  of  symmetry  he  has  not  lost  in  the  measure 
of  the  second  is  a  question  not  easily  decided,  and  would  be]; too 
discursive  for  the  present  moment.  Observation  and  experience 
would  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  fox-hound  has  not  abated  in  any  of 
the  olden  quality,  and  that  his  imputed  deficiencies  arise  partly  from 
a  blind  sacrifice  to  fashion,  and  mainly  from  a  want  of  care,  atten- 
tion, and  hound  knowledge  in  those  casually  entrusted  with  his 
management.  It  is  certain  that  those  establishments  which  have 
been  Tong  and  hereditarily  under  the  eye  of  the  master  have  invariably 
proved,  and  continue  to  prove,  their  superiority  over  those  subject 
to  a  constant  change  of  mastership.     If  there  be  any  incredulous 
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and  that  still  cling  to  the  superior  merit  of  the  hound  of  a  former  day, 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  themselves  of  their  errors 
when  the  dog-hounds  of  Lord  Poltimore  come  up  for  sale  at  Tatter- 
sail's  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  increased  pace  of  hounds  has  long  made  tlie  old  strong- 
shouldered,  round-breasted,  square-quartered  hunter  secede  from  his 
place  of  pride,  and  retire  to  an  humble  association  with  the  beagle. 
Nevertheless  he  was  well  shaped  and  meritorious,  requiring  only 
an  extension  of  form,  and  an  accession  of  pure  blood,  to  empower 
him  to  resume  with  credit  his  place  of  langsyne. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  three-parts  bred,  strong,  active 
horse,  was  the  prevailing  parent  of  hunting  stock.  Shape,  action, 
and  bone  were  the  principal  requirements,  and  they  are  so  still,  but 
of  a  vastly  different  class,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Formerly 
size,  without  reference  to  parentage,  was  the  criterion  of  pov/er. 
A  purchaser  of  the  olden  day  immediately  spanned  the  canon-bone  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  probable  ability  of  the  animal  to  carry  weight ; 
whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  amplitude  of  girth,  together  with 
high  pedigree,  is  held  to  be  the  chief  desideratum.  This  demand  for 
quality  in  the  hunter  was  consequent  upon  the  altered  state  of  the 
hound,  effected  by  Hugo  Meynell  when  he  changed  his  harriers 
into  fox-hounds,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ouorn,  with  Jack 
Raven  for  his  huntsman,  and  Joe  Harrison  and  Tom  Wingfield  for 
his  whips.  Then  came  the  Pytchley  rivalry  with  Dick  Knight  and 
Contract,  and  the  rhymesters  of  the  day  eulogised  the  feats  of  the 
riders  and  horses  perform.ed  in  the  Shires  in  the   '  Billesdon  Coplow,' 

'  Black    Collars    in    the    rear,'    '  Dick    Knight    versus    the    d d 

'  Quornites,'  and  various  other  ephemeral  lyrics.  Amongst  this  pro- 
fusion of  versicles,  the  '  Billesdon  Coplow,'  by  the  Rev.  R.  Louth, 
was  by  far  the  best,  being  written  with  an  ease  and  playful  humour 
that  at  once  evidenced  refinement  of  taste  and  classical  attainment. 
In  this  happy  and  lively  mode  of  treating  a  sporting  subject  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  late  George  Templer,  of  Stover,  many  of  whose 
graceful  effusions  and  biting  satires  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  '  The  Devonian  of  1828,'  in  a  short  treatise  upon  '  Fox- 
'  hounds  in  the  West.' 

Colonel  Thornton's  matches  with  Merkin,  and  his  sale  of  the 
hound  for  four  hogsheads  of  claret  and  a  litter  of  puppies — the  race 
between  the  Cheshire  Bluecap  and  Wanton,  and  the  rivalry  in  pace 
of  the  Leicestershire  establishments,  were  events  that  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  hunter,  and  at  once  necessitated  the  thorough- 
bred sire.  From  Leicestershire  the  fashion  of  pace  extended  to  the 
provinces,  gradually  enlarging  the  radius,  until  it  effectually  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  from  the  land  the  old-fashioned  hound  and  the 
old-fashioned  hunter.  Dick  Christian  declares  that  nothing  brilliant 
was  ever  performed  in  the  field  except  by  a  thorough-bred  hunter — 
an  opinion  that  has  been  long  held  paramount  in  the  grass  countries. 

There  are  four  drawbacks,  however — one  more  than  in  the 
Gladstonian   course — attending    this    dictum    of   '  the   emperor '    of 
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horse-breakers  :  the  scarcity  of  the  thorough-bred  proper  for  carry- 
ing weight ;  the  necessary  large  price  ;  the  wayward  temper  from 
early  training ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  Admiral  Rous  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  increase  of  the  thorough-bred  weio^ht-carrier ; 
and  looking  at  the  vast  number  that  are  brought  into  the  market 
every  year,  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  some  were  not  to  be  found 
capable  of  doing  a  little  more  than  to  gallop  over  the  flat  under  a 
feather-weight,  l^he  present  turf  system  has  introduced  on  the 
race-course  a  speedier  and  less  stout  animal  than  that  in  former  use, 
and  the  breeding  for  a  quick  return  has  obliterated  every  other  object. 
It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  hunter  affectionated  by 
Dick  Christian  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  rare  article,  and  not  within 
the  compass  of  possession  by  any  one  unless  he  be  provided  with 
ample  means.  And  this  leads  to  the  second  count.  The  prices 
that  were  at  one  time  given  for  high-bred  hunters  can  no  longer  be 
obtained,  which  circumstance  may  proceed  either  from  an  enlarged 
supply  of  the  commodity,  or  from  a  general  reluctance  to  yield  to 
exorbitant  demands.  Still  the  average  is  high;  and  althou2,h  scarcely 
any  one  is  to  be  found  willing  to  give  800/.  or  1,000/.  for  the  pleasure 
of  crossing  Leicestershire  in  proper  form,  yet  nothing  fit  to  carry 
twelve  stone  can  be  procured  in  the  general  market  at  a  price  less 
than  120/.  and  150/.,  and  these  are  held  to  be  moderate  amounts. 
7^he  late  Lord  Plymouth  did  not  object  to  give  600I.  to  1,000/.  for 
particular  horses  that  pleased  his  fancy ;  some  of  which  he  was 
never  able  to  ride,  putting  on  Dick  Christian  as  a  substitute,  in  order 
to  have  the  gratification  at  least  of  seeing  them  go  well.  But  the 
longest  figure  on  record  was  said  to  have  been  ofl^ered  for  Ferdinand, 
belonging  to  the  late  Air.  Harvey  Combe.  The  person  who  was 
anxious  to  have  him  bid  800/.,  and  then  1,000/.,  and  upon  the  latter 
sum  being  refused,  he  enclosed  }\'h\  Combe  a  blank  cheque  for  any 
amount  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  fill  up.  This  unlimited  ofFer 
was  declined,  and  Ferdinand  died  in  the  service  of  his  master.  The 
ordinary  prices  for  well-bred  and  perfect  hunters  now  vary  from 
200/.  to  400/.,  and  not  often  exceed  the  latter  sum.  Last  year, 
however,  at  a  public  sale,  two  horses  of  very  superior  merit  v/ere  sold 
for  650Z.  each,  and,  strange  to  say,  were  purchased  by  one  who  did 
not  care  to  ride  a  yard.  It  was  the  great  expense  attending  the 
change  of  the  hunter  from  the  half-bred  to  the  high-bred  that  led  to 
the  system  of  letting  out  hunters  for  the  season,  which  w^as  first 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Tilbury,  than  whom  a  more  honest  and 
liberal  man  never  existed.  The  terms  of  hire  were,  for  a  hunter 
from  November  to  April,  without  any  expense  and  in  a  private  stable, 
50Z.  ;  and  lOoZ.  v/as  the  charge  when  Tilbury  paid  all  expenses,  even 
to  the  groom,  without  reservation  of  country,  and  his  horses  were 
sent  occasionally  to  the  Ulti?na  Thule  of  England.  T'he  person  hiring 
had  the  option  of  claiming  the  horse  at  a  price,  if  declared  before 
Christmas.  A  full  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  discover  defects  ; 
but  this  privileo-e  of  claiming  was  rarely  put  in  force.  If  a  horse  died 
by  accident  or  illness,  another  was   supplied  without  any  additional 
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cost,  the  entire  loss  falling  upon  Mr.  Tilbury  ;  and  the  honourable 
manner  with  which  he  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  contracts  procured 
him  a  host  of  customers.  No  man  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  employers.  His  great  judgment  and  discrimination 
enabled  him  to  quarter  his  hunters  beneficially  for  man  and  horse, 
and  amongst  his  large  stud  he  had  animals  suited  for  any  and  every 
country.  At  one  time  he  had  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
in  full  work — it  may  be  literally  said,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  for  they  were  sent  even  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  his 
trials,  after  purchase,  he  was  ably  served  and  assisted  by  Mr.  James 
Mason,  then  a  young  man,  and  whose  opinion  about  the  particular 
abilities  and  character  of  a  horse,  if  appealed  to  for  advice,  was  truly 
given.  This  is  stated  from  experience  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  with 
pleasure,  that  he  well  deserves  present  success  for  his  former  fidelity 
towards  his  old  master.  The  grey  horse,  Liverpool,  was  hired  by 
the  late  Sir  Harry  Peyton  for  nine  consecutive  seasons,  and  died  in  his 
possession :  Prospero,  also,  by  Tiresias,  out  of  Diana,  sister  to 
Emilius,  remained  for  six  years  in  the  same  stable,  and  was  then 
used  in  Tilbury's  phaeton. 

Horses  coming  from  the  hands  of  a  trainer  have  much  to  learn 
and  still  more  to  unlearn.  The  habits  and  vices  taught  them  by 
that  most  incomparable  of  Satanic  imps — the  lad  of  the-  racing 
stable — are  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  temper  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  defects  to  contend  with.  One  instance,  in  particular,  may 
be  mentioned  of  a  superb  young  horse  that  never  liked  to  leave  the 
string  in  the  morning  exercise,  and  it  was  the  delight  of  the  pigmy 
gang  to  make  one  of  them  get  up,  by  lot,  and  ride  away  from  the 
others,  laughing  and  cheering  at  the  fight  betwixt  horse  and  boy. 
The  animal  was  ruined  in  temper,  became  thoroughly  useless,  and 
from  being  worth  many  hundreds  was  ultimately  sold  to  be  a  leader 
in  a  fast  coach  for  25/.  The  want  of  mouth  from  incomplete 
breaking,  and  the  being  called  upon  to  do  the  single  part  of  gallop- 
ing, render  thoroughbreds  at  first  unsuited  for  ordinary  use  j  and  it 
is  only  after  having  been  schooled  by  such  proficients  as  Dick 
Christian  or  Mr.  James  Mason  that  they  become  clever  and  pleasant 
for  the  hunting-field.  Even  then  they  require  to  be  carefully  handled 
and  humoured  until  they  got  accustomed  to  the  manner  and  habits 
of  the  rider  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  afHrm,  that  whoever  has  been  in  the 
constant  practice  of  riding  thorough-breds  can  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  a  lower  standard.  Their  easy  mode  of  going,  their 
pace,  and  indomitable  pluck,  their  resolution  at  a  big  fence,  and 
always  wnth  a  foot  to  spare  in  a  difficulty,  are  rare  qualities  that  make 
the  cocktail  ever  afterwards  utterly  unpalatable.  And  touching 
country.  That  which  is  termed  a  short  one,  where  the  fences  come 
quick  and  are  awkward,  does  not  consort  with  his  natural  impatience; 
but  if  the  thorough-bred  be  well  trained  to  the  hand,  and  properly 
ridden,  he  may  be  made  equally  as  good  in  a  cramp  country  of  the 
provinces  as  in  the  more  open  Shires.  For  instance,  Prospero  by 
Tiresias,  from  the  stables  of  Tilbury,  naturally  impetuous  and  way- 
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ward,  was  taken  into  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  the  northern  part  of 
the  Vine  country,  and  the  person  who  rode  him  hunted  the  hounds 
himself.  From  being  constantly  with  hounds,  in  and  out  of  covert, 
he  became  fond  of  them,  was  docile,  would  go  anywhere,  creeping 
up  and  down  banks,  and,  when  wanted,  could  fly  the  deep-banked 
brooks  and  gates  with  a  facility  that  was  quite  bewildering  to  the 
provincials.  In  the  event  of  the  thorough-bred  becoming  a  temperate 
and  clever  hunter,  so  to  say,  there  is  nothing  like  him  upon  the  flicc 
of  the  earth. 

When  the  first  query  of  the  purchaser  of  a  hunter  for  the  Shires 
was  about  the  name  of  the  sire,  and  when  that  of  a  half-bred  was 
a  peremptory  disqualification,  atterition  was  quickly  turned  to  the 
pedigree  and  fitness  of  the  stallion,  with  a  due  regard  to  stoutness 
and  action.  Amongst  those  most  in  vogue  in  the  olden  time,  were, 
in  Yorkshire,  that  fruitful  district  of  hunters,  Pandolpho,  Screveton, 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Grog,  Tramp,  Old  Woldsman,  (jrey  \Valton, 
Sandbeck,  Young  Phantom,  Amadis,  Cervantes,  Claxton,  Sir  Harry 
Dimsdale,  Camillus,  Mulatto,  Brutandorf,  Jack  Spigot,  Drayton, 
Burgundy,  Ishmael,  &c.  In  Lincolnshire,  Quicksilver,  Pilgrim, 
Robin  Hood,  Bellerophon,  Mandeville,  Fernhill,  Humphrey,  The 
Cure,  &c.  In  Leicestershire,  Cannon  Ball,  Sir  Joshua,  Vivaldi, 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  Belzoni,  Julius  Caesar,  Sic.  In  Staffordshire 
and  Cheshire,  Old  King  Cole,  Accident,  Speculator,  and  Sir  Oliver, 
Szc.  In  Shropshire,  Black  Sultan,  Champion,  Revenge,  Regulus, 
Comus,  Strephon,  Brigliadoro,  Jupiter,  Snowden,  Manfred  by  Elec- 
tion, Spectre,  Pilkington,  Rosario,  The  Streamer  by  Emilius,  Meli- 
boeus,  &c.  In  the  South,  Gohanna  long  held  supremacy  ;  and  in 
the  West,  Saltram,  Bucephalus,  Bagatelle,  Whiterose,  Czar,  Peter, 
Quiz,  Grey  Comus,  Foxbury,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Hildebrand,  Grey 
Middleham,  Old  Port  out  of  Beeswing,  Giovanni,  Hindostan,  and 
more  lately,  the  Bishop  of  Romford's  cob.  Nutshell,  Bowstring, 
Rattan,  Lascelles  by  Touchstone,  Gemma  di  Vergy,  and  the  Bald- 
faced  Stag. 

The  majority  of  hunters  for  the  market  were  at  that  time,  and 
are  now,  generally  purchased  at  the  fairs  of  Horncastle,  Howden, 
and  Rugby,  and  some  of  the  choicest,  whose  feats  have  been  chro- 
nicled by  Nimrod  and  others,  have  been  bred  by  yeomen  farmers 
who  rode  them  well  and  sold  them  better.  In  the  days  of  Lord 
Jersey,  Forester,  Robert  and  Charles  Manners,  George  Germaine, 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,  Colonel  Mellish,  Lindow,  Assheton  Smith,  Sir 
Charles  Knightley,  and,  at  a  more  recent  period,  A4r.  Osbaldeston, 
Mr,  Maxse,  Sir  James  Musgrave,  Mr.  Coke,  Lords  Wilton,  Cardigan, 
Plymouth,  and  Gardner,  Sir  Harry  Goodricke,  Valentine  Maher,  Mr. 
Holyoake,  Gilmour,  &c.,  the  hunter  may  be  said  to  have  attained  his 
highest  standard  of  excellence.  We  question  if  ever  again,  from  an 
altered  state  of  circumstances  in  man  and  horse — for  an  inferior 
sportsman  makes  and  causes  an  inferior  horse,  pari  passu — such 
animals  can  be  produced  as  those  of  the  Assheton  Smith  and 
Osbaldeston  day  ;  and  certainly  riders,  accomplished  as  they  may  be, 
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can  never  eclipse  the  bold  deeds  of  bygone  times.  It  is  a  pleasure 
— melancholy,  perhaps,  but  still  a  pleasure — to  dwell  on  the  memory 
of  the  past;  and  in  enumerating  a  (qw  of  the  names  of  the  principal 
performers  and  their  horses  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — the 
majority,  alas  !  gone  to  their  long  home — it  will  be  a  becoming  offer- 
ing '  in  memoriam,'  and  may  not  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  those 
who  yet  repose  on  their  hardly-won  laurels. 

Earl  of  Sefton. — Loadstone — Moseley — Cheshire  Grey.  Mr. 
Lindow. — The  Clipper  —  Landscape.  Mr.  Rawlinson. —  Spread 
Eagle — Vernon.  Sir  Bellingham  Graham. —  Beeswax,  Parchment. 
Norton  Conyers. — The  Baron.  Sir  Charles  Knightley. — Benvolio, 
Sir  Marinel.  Assheton  Smith. — Shac-a-bac  —  Gadesby,  Jack  a 
Lantern,  Lazarus,  Tom  Thumb,  Robin  Hood,  Fire  King.  George 
Osbaldeston. —  Scrivington,  Cannon  Ball,  Assheton,  Cervantes, — 
Clasher, — Marmion,  Grimaldi.  In  reference  to  Cannon  Ball,  after 
that  the  horse  had  been  declined  by  some  of  the  Melton  magnates, 
the  Squire  wrote  the  follov/ing  epistle  to  Sir  Harry  Goodricke  : — 

'  Dear    Goodricke, —  1    can    scarcely    believe    that    you   Adelton 

'  men  know  a  horse  from  a  jackass.    Old offered  to  three  of  four 

'  noble  lords  the  horse  I  bought  of  him  ;  and  I  wish  them  to  know 
'  that  I  am  prepared  to  run  anyone  of  them,  or  any  other  Melton 
'  man,  or  any  man  in  the  v/orld,  four  miles  for  400^.,  eight  ditto  for 
'  800/.,  or  ten  ditto  for  lOOoZ.,  12  stone  each,  over  Leicestershire 
'  or  any  other  country  in  England.' 

Mr.  R.  Gurney. — Sober  Robin — for  which  horse  he  refused  from 
a  banker  at  Bath  800/.  Mr.  Edge. — Gayman.  Mr.  R.  Canning, 
of  Edgecot. — The  Doctor:  this  extraordinary  horse  was  first  pur- 
chased of  a  village  surgeon  by  Mr.  T.  Canning  for  30/.  He  per- 
formed so  brilliantly  under  welter  weight,  that  Mr.  R.  Canning, 
riding  17  stone,  offered  his  brother  120/.,  and  the  offer  was  ulti- 
mately accepted  with  much  reluctance.  Mr.  Robert  Canning,  it  is 
stated,  refused,  subsequently,  800/.  for  him.  He  was  a  three-cor- 
nered horse,  flat-sided,  with  an  immense  girth,  and  had  been  driven 
in  a  light  cart.  Mr.  Maxse. — Cognac,  King  of  the  Valley,  Sir 
Harry  Limsdale.  Sir  Harry  Goodricke. — Limner  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Ploughboy,  Smasher.  Mr.  Holyoake. — Clinker,  Panza,  Brilliant, 
Crossbow.  Mr.  Green. — Sysonby — Corringham,  Timber  Mare, 
Mrs.  Caudle,  Piccolo.  A-lr.  Coke. — Marigold,  Lancet.  It  was  upon 
the  Marigold  mare  that  Dick  Christian  performed  the  '  Dangerous 
'  Hunting  Exploit,'  recorded  in  the  '  Leicester  Herald.'  '  The  follow- 
'  ing  extraordinary  feat  was  last  week  inadvertently  performed  by 
'  that  celebrated  rider  and  tough  veteran  Dick  Christian,  of  Melton 
'  A4owbray.  He  was  mounted  on  Mr.  Coke's  chestnut  mare,  Mari- 
'  gold,  and  out  Vv^ith  the  puorn  Hounds  near  Holwell  Mouth, 
'  when  he  charged  a  thick  cut  hedge,  four  feet  six  inches  high,  which 
'  he  cleared  in  good  style,  the  mare  alighting  on  a  bank  about  a 
'  yard  wide,  with  all  her  four  feet  together.  Immediately  below  this 
'  bank  is  a  steep  declivity  into  an  old  quarry  or  stone  pit,  called 
'  Sots'   Hole,  about  twelve  yards   deep.     The  failure  of  this  bank, 
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'  where  friend  Dick  had  thus  deposited  his  whole  capital,  must  have 
'  proved  fatal  ;  luckily  it  stood  firm,  and  the  generous  animal  on 
'  which  he  rode,  bounded  boldly  forward,  reaching  the  bottom  in 
'  three  springs,  the  measurement  of  which  we  subjoin,  much  to  the 
'  amazement  of  the  old  stager  and  several  others  who  witnessed  this 
'  extraordinary  performance.  The  following  is  a  correct  statement 
'  of  each  leap,  the  height  of  the  hedge  not  being  included  : — Over 
'  the  hedge,  first  leap,  18  ft.  Sin.  j  second  leap,  10  ft.  6in.  ;  third 
'  leap,  10  ft.  ;  fourth  leap,  14  ft.  9  in.  ;  total,  53  ft.  3  in.'  Sir 
James  Musgrave. — Grey  Gimcrack,  Langar,  Ouston,  Redrose, 
Perfection.  Lord  Porrester.- — -Justice,  Whitelips,  Conrad,  Cold 
Port,  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  Mr.  V.  Maher. — Leathcrhead.  Mr. 
Moore. — Cashmere  by  Sir  Joshua.  Mr.  Gihnour. — Vingt-et-un. 
Lord  Plymouth. — Little  John,  Philo,  Vespasian,  Juniper,  Hastings, 
Fancy,  Zigzag.  Lord  Wilton. — Bijou,  Longtwelves,  Prince,  The 
Pigeon.  Lord  Gardner. — The  Dun  Clown,  Brush,  Asmodeus, 
The  Pilot,  Varnish.  Captain  White. —  Kuxton,  Manchester. 
Mr.  A^ytton. — Euphrates — Baronet ;  the  last  was  held  to  be  the  best 
water-jumper  of  the  day.  Sir  Richard  Sutton — Whitenose  by 
Emilius,  Flambeau,  Hotspur,  Shankton,  Henry,  Cannon  Ball.  Mr. 
George  Payne. — All  fours  ;  the  sale  of  AJr.  Payne's  hunters,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  realized  the  large  amount  of  75CO/. 
Mr.  Foljambe. — Playfellow  by  Pan,  Hesperus.  Mr.  Lockley. — 
Confidence.  Mr.  Marriott. — Old  Prince.  Mr.  Payne,  of  Market 
Harborough. —  Discount.  Leaving  the  Shires  we  come  to  Earl 
Wemyss. — Prince  Le  Boo.  The  late  Earl  Fitzwiiliam. — Patriot, 
Little  John,  Don  Quixote,  Zara,  Asplendion.  The  late  Duke  of 
Beaufort. —  St.  Paul,  Rubens,  True  Blue,  Worcester,  Lion 
(W.  Long),  Draper,  Milkman,  Gawkey,  Bertha.  The  late  Earl 
Fitzhardinge. —  Blood  Royal,  Lunatic,  Harkaway,  Pedestrian, 
Farmer.  Mr.  Conyers. — Canvass,  Trueboy,  Haydock,  Polecat, 
Radical. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ten  men  hunt  now  where  one  did 
in  a  former  day  :  it  is  said  men,  not  sportsmen,  for  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  riders  generally  sportsmen  decrease  ;  but  the  mul- 
tiplication of  riders  requires  a  multiplication  of  supply,  which  must 
be  procured  at  all  cost.  The  principal  point  to  be  gained  is  to  breed 
weight-carriers,  since,  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  an  aug- 
mentation of  bulk  and  substance  in  the  person  appears  to  be  the  law 
of  the  much-vaunted  march  of  progress.  Whether  from  superior 
contentment,  improved  morality,  a  refined  cuisine^  less  alcoholic 
port  wine,  and  a  gieater  consumption  of  sound  claret.  Burgundy,  and 
Steinberger — or  from  whatever  cause,  the  fact  is  undoubtedly  proved 
by  ocular  demonstration,  and  would  be  by  the  parole  of  the  horse  if 
he  could  speak,  that  men  have  waxed  pinguid  and  heavier  at  either 
extremity.  Therefore,  to  satisfy  this  novel  innovation  is  the  main 
desideratum.  As  the  thorough-bred,  from  a  scarcity  of  size,  is  hard 
to  be  found,  the  next  best  to  that  animal  must  be  obtained.  On  all 
hands  it  is  agreed  that  the  pure  blood  should  be  on  the  part  of  the 
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sire.  Some  cling  to  the  notion  of  obtaining  a  hunter  out  of  a  cart 
mare  by  the  thorough-bred  stalHon.  An  animal  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced of  magnitude  to  the  eye,  without  the  power,  however,  of 
doing  anything  beyond  standing  up  under  a  welter  weight.  To  stay 
with  hounds  would  be  out  of  the  question  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
task  they  are  required  to  do.  Then,  again,  what  is  a  cart  mare  ? 
The  Gipsey  mare  by  Belzoni  with  which  Mr.  Augustus  Villiers  won 
the  Melton  Steeple-chase  had  formerly  been  used  in  a  light  cart; 
and  the  same  has  been  already  said  of  Mr.  Canning's  The  Doctor. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  both  these  horses  belonged  to  per- 
sons of  the  medical  profession  ;  and  many  other  instances  could  be 
recounted  of  first-rate  hunters  comino-  from  a  villase  sanatorium. 
Scalpel,  Pestle,  Rhubarb,  Jalap,  Lancet,  and  Bonesetter  are  names 
well  known  in  the  huntino-.field.  The  two  form.er  went  well  over 
the  Brixworth  country.  Jalap,  out  of  Colonel  Mellish's  Arquebusade 
by  a  son  of  Smuggler,  bred  on  the  Cornish  moors,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and  Bonesetter,  after  going  hand- 
somely through  a  splendid  run,  ran  away,  coming  home,  over  some 
fresh  ice,  fell,  and  broke  his  master's  neck.  The  Tavistock  by 
Gainsborough  of  Sir  John  Dantze,  capable  of  carrying  immense 
weight,  and  of  great  celebrity,  was  originally  purchased  of  a  surgeon 
at  Tavistock ;  and  the  own  brother  to  Mr.  Phillips  Foster  by  Gains- 
borough, out  of  a  Dartmoor  pony,  belonged  to  Mr.  Pollard,  of  the 
medical  profession,  at  Torquay,  who  refused  several  hundreds  for 
him. 

In  breeding  from  a  half  or  three-parts  bred  mare  the  second  remove 
is  rarely  so  good  as  the  first.  It  is  often  a  complete  failure,  and 
if  the  cross  be  persisted  in  further  the  produce  ends  in  having  all  the 
defects  of  the  parents  without  any  of  their  merits — dwindling  away 
to  perfect  insignificance.  A  noted  case  can  be  related.  A  farmer 
in  the  West  of  England  bred,  from  a  grey  mare  of  great  excellence 
in  the  field  and  on  the  road,  some  remarkably  good  hunters. 
Stanislaus,  by  Sir  Hildeband — Mazurka,  by  Gainsborough — Lodo- 
iska,  by  Grey  Middleham — Sigismund,  by  Sir  Hildebrand — and 
Ukraine,  by  Hindostan,  were  of  brave  repute,  and  carried  their 
owners  right  well  until  they  were  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old. 
The  three  mares  had  several  colts  by  the  best  horses,  and  never 
produced  anything  beyond  mediocrity,  without  substance  or  size. 
Breeding  is,  indeed,  even  at  the  best,  and  with  the  utmost  care  and 
judgment,  a  mere  lottery. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  hunters  of  the  day  have  been  brought  over 
from  Ireland.  They  are,  in  general,  fine  fencers  ;  not  always  safe 
at  water ;  handy  in  close  countries  ;  with  a  sufficiency  of  pace ;  and 
rather  uncertain  in  temper.  Without  imputing  a  positive  want  of 
veracity  to  the  son  of  Erin,  nevertheless  a  proper  degree  of  caution 
should  be  observed  by  the  confiding  purchaser  on  the  two  counts 
of  pedigree  and  price.  A  thorough-bred  in  Ireland  is  not  always 
a  thorough-bred  in  England,  however  he  may  be  warranted  ;  for  there 
would   appear  to  be  a  Stud-book  peculiar  to  that  country,  and  the 
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price  said  to  be  given  at  Ballinasloe  or  elsewhere  is  decidedly 
equivocal.  A  receipt  may  be  shown  stamped  and  verified  for, 
say,  250/.,  but  in  reality  50/.  has  been  returned  to  the  English 
dealer  in  fair  coin  of  the  realm,  and  which  sum  will  be  doubled, 
trebled,  and  quadrupled  in  sale  to  the  English  purchaser.  It  should 
not  be  omitted  to  be  stated  that  in  South  Wales — and  in  Pembroke- 
shire especially — first-class  hunters  may  be  found  combining  all  the 
requisites  of  breeding  and  cleverness.  They  are  lengthy,  short- 
legged  horses,  and  if  not  of  racing  pace,  capable  of  staying  steadily 
in  deep  ground,  powerful  at  their  fences,  and  sure  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Lord  Portsmouth  purchased  one,  during 
the  summer,  suitable  for  any  country. 

In  the  modern  market  there  arc  two  classes  of  buyers,  one  of  two, 
and  the  other  of  three  figures.  To  the  first  we  would  say  that  he 
must  trust  altogether  to  his  own  judgment,  and  seek  in  the  provinces 
and  out-of-the-way  localities  for  something  with  shape  and  blood  that, 
with  patience  and  teaching,  and  with  a  certain  risk,  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  hunter.  The  other,  and  more  fortunate,  to  whom 
money  is  less  an  object,  we  would  counsel — and  we  speak  from 
experience — to  place  reliance  in  a  first-class  dealer,  and  not  to  change 
capriciously  from  one  to  another. 

In  the  halcyon  days  of  past  pleasure,  we  trusted  implicitly  to 
Tilbury  and  James  xMason^;  and  on  two  occasions,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  latter,  we  placed  a  horse  in  our  stable  untried  and  unseen. 
The  first,  Fisherwyck,  was  sold,  after  having  gone  brilliantly  for 
a  season,  to  the  Prince  of  Moskwa  for  l8o  guineas  ;  and  the  other. 
Colleger,  by  Collegian,  dam  by  Doctor  Syntax,  thorough-bred,  and 
of  the  stoutest  character,  after  four  seasons  went  into  the  Queen's 
stables  at  the  price  of  350  guineas.  A  dealer  has  both  interest  and 
pleasure  in  well  serving  a  constant  and  assured  customer  ;  and  when 
he  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  unlimited  confidence  is  placed  in  him 
he  would  consent  to  lose  money  rather  than  not  give  satisfaction. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  found  first-class  dealers  true,^ 
honest,  and  obliging;  and  they  can  at  any  time  furnish  a  hunter  of 
first  and  undeniable  quality  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  obtained, 
by  chance,  elsewhere. 


THE  TUEF  AND  THE  RACE-HOKSK.* 

A   REVIE^V. 

We  are  told  by  Longiniis  that  critici^5m,  or  the  ability  to  judge  of  wntings,  is 
the  last  child  of  long  experience.  Such  a  declaration,  from  such  an  authority, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  take  every  breath  of  wind  out  of  the  swelling  canvas  ; 
but  the  work  before  us  sets  forth  no  great  and  original  truths  interesting  to 
a  community,  neither  does  it  start  any  theories  in  connection  with  natural  phi- 
losophy or  physical  science.  It  is  simply  the  experience  of  a  gentleman  who 
for  upwards , of  thirty 'years  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Irish  Turf, 

*  By  R.  H.  Copperthwaitc.     London  :  Day  and  Son  (Limited). 
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both  as  the  breeder  and  owner  of  distinguished  blood  stock.  He  disclaims  the 
idea  of  being  influenced  by  any  desire  to  acquire  literary  notoriety,  or  to  be 
regarded  as  a  successful  author  ;  and  we  accept  as  the  language  of  the  heart 
the  declaration  with  which  he  concludes  a  very  unpretending  preface. 

'  In  presenting  to  the  reader  a  few  remarks  generally  upon  the  subject  of  the  turf 
'  and  racehorses,  &c.,  they  are  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  think  proper 

*  to  accept  them  as  useful ;  merely  adding  that  after  about  thirty  years'  experience  I 
♦entertain  sound  reasons  for  my  convictions,  which  are  declared  without  prejudice, 
'  personality,  or  enmity.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  those  who  in  their  leisure  hours  may 
'  condescend  to  peruse  them,  will  make  allowances  for  any  errors  which  may  creep  in, 

*  or  delusions  under  which  the  author  may  labour ;  and  as  the  poet  said 

'  "  Remember  that 
Everything  has  faults  ;  nor  is't  unknown, 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone ; 
And  wayward  voices  at  their  owners'  call. 
With  all  then-  best  endeavours  only  squall ; 
Dogs  bhnk  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark, 
And  double  barrels  (d them !)  miss  their  mark."  ' 

There  is  a  genuine  simplicity  in  the  earnestness  of  this  appeal  which  ought 
to  serve  as  an  eff'ectual  shield  against  malicious  criticism.  It  says,  in  the 
plainest  language^  '  I  am  not  an  author  by  profession ;  I  have  a  hobby,  and 

*  have  had  the  courage  to  ride  before  the  public  ;  I  have  not,  perhaps,  the 

*  cool  head,  the  light  hand,  or  the  firm  and  elegant  seat  of  many  who  have 

*  mounted  similar  horses,  but  at  least  I  am  honest;  so  deal  tenderly  with  me.' 

Upon  turning  over  the  pages,  under  the  head  of  '  Turf  Topics '  will  be 
found  dissertations  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 

'  The  Arabian  horse ;  what  is  the  Turf?  the  object  of  horse-racing  ;  dangers  of  the 

*  Turf;  how  doctors  differ ;  uncertain  value  of  horses  ;  purchasing  for  stud  purposes ; 

*  fancy  prices ;  hints  as  to  purchasing ;  errors  in  judgment ;  "  will  o'  the  wisps  ;"  han- 
'  dicapping ;  what  three-year-olds  can  do  ;  as  to  weighting  horses  ;  what's  in  a  name  ; 
'  test  of  a  horse's  value  ;  a  few  "  good  'uns"  better  than  a  bad  lot ;  Turf  statistics  ; 
'  trainers ;    condition    an   element    of    success ;    dishonest  trainers ;    advantages  of 

*  private  training ;  the  trial  horse  ;  tlie  trial  ground ;  evil  consequences  of  trials  ;  the 
'race-grounds  of  England;    Newmarket;    the  Derby;    after  the   Derby;    Solomon 

*  60  per  cent. ;  Sam  Shandigaff ;  anecdote  ;  Turf  tuft-hunters ;  card-sharpers;  fatahty 

*  in  horse-racing  ;  the  Turf  as  a  pecuniary  enterprise  ;  how  to  speculate ;  bookmakers ; 
gold  the  real  object;  anecdote;  "  Nil  desperandum ;"  advice  to  sportsmen;  the  race- 

*  horse ;  the  sires  of  the  past  and  present  day  ;  brood  mares  ;  synoptical  table  of  the 
'  tried  brood  mares  of  the  day,  with  their  pedigree,  best  produce,  and  the  sires  of  such 
'  produce ;  and  finally,  the  stud  farm,  its  regulations  and  requisites.' 

From  this  mass  of  quartz  surely  some  particles  of  gold  can  be  washed. 
Dogmas  and  theories  we  avoid  as  we  would  the  cobra  or  the  rattlesnake ;  and 
as  for  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  Blacklock,  Irish  Birdcatcher,  Pantaloon, 
sr  Gladiator  blood,  we  should  infinitely  prefer  a  'header'  into  the  'Vestiges 

*  of  Creation,'  or  the  '  Essays  and  Re^dews  ;'  or,  as  a  desperate  alternative,  we 
would  undertake  to  settle,  for  ever,  the  '  Junius'  controversy.  The  following 
extracts  show  a  sound  judgment  joined  to  a  lengthened  experience.  Upon 
handicapping  Mr.  Copperthwaite  thus  expresses  his  oj)inion  : — 

'  Admitting  that  the  duties  of  the  handicapper  are  most  onerous,  and  that  the 
'  subject  is  one  which  involves  serious  amounts,  and  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance 
'  to  the  racing  public,  especially  to  the  owners  of  horses,  it  must  be  deserving  of  con- 
'  sideration  what  those  duties  are,  how  far  they  extend,  and  where  they  terminate  ;  a 

*  very  nice  point  indeed,  taking  for  granted  that  they  have  for  their  object  a  fair  and 
•impartial  adjudication  of  weights;  but  according  to  what  ?    Here  is  the  question, 

*  the  main  point,  and  the  stumbling-block.     Let  us  suppose  that  a  given  nimiber  of 

*  horses  are  entered  of  various  ages — or  even  of  one  age  for  simplicity's  sake  ;  that  all 

*  of  those  animals  have  run  in  public  and  displayed  certain  foi-m,  and  that  tlic  handi- 

*  capper  be  a  competent  one.     To  what  end  is  he  justified  to  carry  his  inquiries  ? 

*  Upon  what  grounds  is  he  supposed  to  found  his  judgm.ent,  or  form  his.  opinions  ot 

*  their  respective  merits,  beyond  the  manner  in  which  they  absolutely  performed  f    If 
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♦  the  difficulty  ended  witli  arriving  at  ealcululiona  exclusively  upon  that  head,  and  if  it 
'  were  the  case  that  all  had  fairly  tried  their  best  on  the  several  occasions  of  their 
'  running,  the  difficulty  would  be  but  slight.  But  suppose  that  various  stratagems  are 
'  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  or  misrepresenting  their  merits,  such  as 
'  want  of  condition,  running  them  out  of  their  natural  courses,  or  the  old-fashioned 
'  go-the-whole-hog  system,  whicli,  when  'done  in  a  slovenly  manner,  is  sometimes 
'discovered,  and  occasionally  punished, 'eitlier  by  a  subsequent  "cmsher,"  or  if 
'  "  guilty  "  pleaded,  notice  to  quit  in  toto  :  how  fur  is  a  handicapper  justified  in 
'  forming  surmises,  or  coming  to  conclusions,  in  .some  cf  which  he  may  bo  sadly  rais- 
'  taken  ?  Is  he  to  listen  to  whispers  from  idle  prattlers,  who,  perhaps,  with  the 
'  assistance  of  a  glass  in  their  eye,  may  have  discovered  a  "  mare's  nest,"  or  fancy 

•  they  saw  something  which  never  happened  ?  or  is  he  to  attend  to  the  inuenda  of 

♦  interested  parties,  who,  either  for  personal  interest,  private  pique,  or  jealousy,  may 
'  throw  out  hints,  if  not  assert  deliberate  falsehoods,  to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  owners 

♦  but  perhaps  others?    It  is  quite  natural  and  consistent  with  reason,  that  he  should 

*  form  his  opinions  upon  the  running  of  horses,  taking  into  consideration  their  con- 

•  dition,  and  all  the  points  in  relation  to  their  true  merits,  which  his  experience  may 

•  dictate  ;  but  any  man  to  be  a  handicapper  must  be  a  thorough  judge  of  the  animal, 
'  his  condition,  his  probable  improvement,  and  all  such  matters.  The  fact  is,  that  if 
'  people  are  disposed  to  mystify,  it  is  a  task  much  easier  to  accomplish  than  for  a 

•  non-subscriber,  however  high  his  position,  to  cft'eet  an  entrance  into  tlie  subscription- 

•  room  at  tlie  "  Corner,"  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Argus-eyed  and  indefatigable 
'  overseer  thereof. 

•  The  handicapper  is  not  in  a  position  to  assert  tliat  which  he  cannot  j>j-or?,  however 

•  he  may  fancy  it.     "  Sir,  you  are  a  will-o'-the-wisp  !  '     "  I've  got  you  !  and  I  shall 

*  •'  hold  you  until  ive  tell  you  to  vanish."     But  wlien  an  owner  who  may  not  have 

*  resorted  to  deception,  has  run  a  wretched  animal  good  for  little  more  than  consuming 
'  corn,  and  finds  himself  politely  treated  to  perhaps  the  top  weight,  what  must  his 
'  astonishment  be  ?  Therefore,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  such  owner  to  brood 
'  over  the  misplaced  or  unmerited  compliment,  still  the  handicapper  has  no  other 
'  alternative,  or  mode  of  giving  the  "  gentle  hint,"  that  he  entertains  a  higher  estimate 

*  of  the  animal's  pretensions  than  of  the  owner's  straightforwardness,  which  con- 
'  elusion  may  have  been  formed  through  mere  idle  report.     He  is  thus  led  to  act 

*  upon  reputation,  not  upon  character — tv^'o  very  difterent  things.' 

Under  the  head  '  A  few  good  'uns  better  than  a  bad  lot/  appear  the  fol- 
lowing sterling  observations : — 

*  Any  owner  keeping  a  number  of  horses,  if  speculation  be  his  object,  can  win  as 

•  much  money  witli  afeio  horses,  and  upon  a  few  races,  as  he  can  with  a  dozen.     Some 

*  people  who  really  understand  the  prudent  course  in  the  various  branches  connected 

*  with  the  animal,    and  the  management,  placing,  and  other  necessary  branches 

*  relating  thereto,  would  win  far  more  with  a  small  stud  than  others  with  a  much 
'  larger  one.  Some  keep  on  day  after  day,  entering,  engaging,  travelling,  and  per- 
'  petualiy  backing  them,  frequently  ''merely  because  they  are  their  own  ;"  not  that  they 
'  think  they  can  ahsolutely  vrin,  but  tliey  don't  like  to  let  them  run  without  a  "  pony," 
'  and  so  on  :  or  they  only  backed  them  (when  beaten)  for  a  hundred,  sometimes 
'  called  a  "century  ;"  but  this  ''  century  "-system,  which  sometimes  is  continued  for  a 
'  quarter  of  a  century,  if  the  estates  have  not  been  entailed,  in  any  case  amounts  to 
'  more  money  than  at  fii-st  imagined,  and  all  the  time  the  heavy  drag  is  kept  on,  the 

•  bad  ones  eating  as  much,  and  generally  costing  more  than  the  good.     Tliis  may  be 

*  best  termed  the  "  dribbling  system,"  which  never  pays.  Tlie  continual  drag  is  too 
'  heavy.  He  who  keeps  a  lesser  number,  and  backs  them  at  the  proper  time  for  a 
'  sum  sufficiently  remunerative,  and  otherwise  adopts  a  course  of  prudence,  which 

*  judgment  and  experience  alone  can  dictate,  is  the  party  most  likely  to  succeed. 
'  Judgment  and  experience  will  always  beat  money  in  the  long  run ;  for  however  the 

*  plunging  principle  in  any  branch  may  prosper  for  a  time — it  never  lasts.' 

There  is  so  much  boldness  and  truth  in  his  remarks  upon  private  training, 
that  we  extract  a  passage  at  the  expense  of  our  allotted  space  : — 

'  Any  proprietor  of  a  number  of  horses  would,  for  many  reasons,  adopt  by  far  the 
'  most  prudent  course,  by  ^having  his  private  trainer,  or,  at  least  one  to  act  conjointly 
'  with  a  friend  or  two ;  for  one  of  the  great  objects  to  bo  attained  is  privacy  in  such 
'  matters,  as  well  as  quietness  fur  the  anim:^ds. 

'  The  frequent  visits  of  the  various  employers  (some  perhaps  with  a  fourth  share  of 
a  leather  plater),  with  their  hosts  of  friends,  one  after  the  other,  morning,  noon,  and 
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'  night,  stalking  alx)ut  tlie  stables  puffing  their  cigars,  -worrying  the  horses  (sometimes 
'  kept  stripped,  and  tantalised  by  rubbing  an  extra  half-hour  during  the  pleasiu-e  of 
'  their  admirers),  taking  their  notes,  and  circulating  the  number  of  coughs  ;  pumping 

*  attendants  and  little  boys  on  various  subjects  ;  in  short,  "  poking  their  noses  "  where 
'  they  are  not  requhed,  and  should  not  be  admitted,  togetlier  with  the  fact  that  the 
'  trainer  is  kept   in  a   perpetual  state   of  bewilderment,    answering  either   absurd 

*  questions  or  evading  others  with  more  meaning;  and  taking  into  consideration  the 

*  fact  that  a  man  with  a  lot  of  horses  to  attend  to]  properly  has  quite  enough  on 

*  his  mind  (if  not  too  much),  and  requires  a  little  rest ;  all  must  tend  to  render 
'  matters  anything  but  desirable  or  beneficial.' 

The  author  also  passes  before  us  in  review  forty-seven  of  the  principal 
sires,  and  the  description  of  each  is  both  minute  .and  impartial ;  and  as  the 
absence  of  Nutbourne  from  the  recent  horse  show  at  Islington  has  given  rise 
to  comment  and  conjecture,  w^e  give  Mr.  Copperthwaite's  concluding  para- 
graph :— 

'  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  all  the  horses  in  England  were  brought  to  an  exhibition, 
'  and  the  medal  was  offered  for  the  finest  sample  of  a  thoroughbred  stallion,  for 
'  general  purposes,  taking  breeding,  perfonnances,  soundness,  size,  shape,  and,  in  fact, 
'  all  qualifications  into  consideration  ;  and  if  a  dozen  experienced  judges  in  such  matters 
'  were  appointed,  Nutljourne  would  wear  the  medal  in  opposition  to  any  other,  and  be 

*  justly  entitled  to  do  so.' 

'  The  Trial  Horse,'  '  Trial  Grounds,'  and  the  '  Evil  Consequences  of  Trials, 
deserve  a  careful  perusal ;  in  short,  there  will  be  found  scattered  throughout 
the  volume  many  sound  maxims  and  useful  hints  from  which  not  only  the 
Turf  tyro  but  the  veteran  himself  might  draw^  valuable  inferences. 

The  sun  has  spots,  and  the  astronomer  mentions  them  without  the  impu- 
tation of  impiety.  So  we  do  not  mean  seriously  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work  when  we  say  that  there  are  pages  whcih  we  would  willingly  glue 
up — not  that  they  interfere  "with  the  practical  character  of  the  work,  but 
the  writer  has  travelled  out  of  the  record,  and  trusted  himself  on  the  -wings 
of  imagination.  The  passages  would  almost  appear  off-shoots  from  an  extra 
'  hand  of  punch.' 

There  is  a  latitude  accorded  to  the  limner,  if  he  choose  (for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  or  contrast)  to  bring  together  in  one  Derby  struggle  the  cele- 
brities of  many  periods  ;  but:  the  Derby  historian  must  deal  only  with/ac^s. 

So,  in  descriptive  pieces,  it  is  not  every  one  -«'ho  can  venture  even  ujDon 
the  precincts  of  a  domain  which  may  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  author  of  '  Charles  O'Malley  ' 

When  critics  hunt  for  blemishes  their  safest  course  is,  to  be  a  little  dis- 
trustful of  their  own  sagacity  ;  so  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Copperthwaite's  con- 
tribution of  turf-lore,  we  have  placed  in  one  scale  the  merits  of  the  book,  and 
in  the  other  scale  its  shortcomings  ; — and,  what  if  a  few  sHght  blemishes 
incline  the  balance  ! 

The  venial  errors  of  an  unpractised  writer  may  be  corrected,  and  his  style 
reformed,  without  actual  vivisection,  or  a  savage  use  of  the  knife. 


CRICKET. 
The  Pdblic  School  Averages  for  1865. 

'  Qui  stiidet  optatam  cursu  contingeve  raeLim 
Malta  tulit  fecitqne  PnerJ 

lion.  Ars.  Foet.  412. 

At  a  time  -when  the  professional  cricket  doings  of  the  past  season  are  being 
eagerly  scanned,  we  need  make  no  apology  for  once  more  laying  before  our 
readers  the  Averages  of  our  Public  School  Elevens.'  Our  task  has  not  been  an 
easy  one  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  grave  discrepancies  which  exist  among 
cricket-scores  as  to  the  best  modes  of  chronicling  the  noble  game,  we  have 
had,  in  some  instances,  no  reliable  data  before  us  on  -which  to  base  our 
analysis.     This  remark  appHes  especially  to  the  bowling.     Let  us  suggest  to 
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ju'esent,  or  future  Captaius  of  our  Public  Schools,  that  their  sway  should 
extend  even  beyond  the  wide  area  bounded  by  coverpuiiit  on  the  one  side, 
and  long-leg  on  the  other,  and  should  bo  felt  even  in  the  little  tent  whence 
emanate  those  record.s  of  interest  to  present  and  future  generations.    Truly — 

*  hi  tonui  lalxn.' 

But  not  tennis  will  be  the  gloria,  when,  in  the  year  19CK3  and  blank,  some 
present  performer  in  the  playinp;-fields  or  square  shall  produce  the  volumo 
of  '  Baily '  for  1S6G  from  his  library-shelves,  and  thenco  record  Uterutim  to 
the  boys  how  fields  were  won  in  his  young  days. 

We  will  begin  with  the  averages  of  the  Harrow  Eleven,  which  read  thus  : — 

The  Harrow  Eleven  Batting  Averages  (186;). 


Hon.  J.  G.  Amherst 

C.  L.  Arkwright    .  . 
J.  A.  Boyson    .     . 

Lord  H.  Butler      .  . 

W.  Evetts    .     .     .  . 

T.  Hartley  .     .     .  . 

A.  N.  Hornby  .     .  . 

W.  B.  Money  .     .  . 

H.  H.  Montgomery  . 
J.  M.  Richardson  . 

M.  H.  Stow.     .     .  . 


N'uiiil"i 
liiiiiii'. 


pf       liii 


Gii'al.-.-^l     i'utal  Kc.iis 


not  out.       Scon.', 


scored. 


1  + 
I  I 

8 
9 
14 
13 
15 
13 
13 
14 
12 


85 

n 
17 
30 
39 
15 
50 
47 
42 

51 
46 


325 

35 
36 

J13 

294 

68 

333 
276 
180 
165 

276 


.\voriipe  jM-r 
Itmliigs. 


23 

i 

A- 

1  2 

21 

5 
22 
21 

13 
II 

2^ 


4 
5 

3 

3 

3 

II 

10 


Bowling  Averages. 


Total  Balls 

Total  Huns 

No; 

Wide 

Wickets. 

Average  Runs 

'  bowled. 

made  from. 

Rills. 

Balb.i 

per  Wicket. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Amherst 

773 

283 

3 

I 

18 

15-  13 

C.  L.  Arkwright .     .     . 

317 

193 

— 

4 

7 

27-4 

T.  Hartley 

367 

143 

2 

9 

15 

9-8 

W.  B.  :Money      .     .     . 

763 

376 



— 

47 

8 

J.  M.  Richardson      .     . 

360 

76 

' 

3 

8 

9*4 

The  feature  in  these  figures  which  suggests  itself  to  tlie  cricketer's  eye,  is  the 
paucity  of  wide  balls,  which  averages  about  one  in  ;forty-three  overs — the 
same  ..excellent  practice  being  observable  in  the  Rugby  returns.  Of  course 
Mr.  Money's  slows  have  contributea  mainly  to  this  desideratum  ;  still,  wo 
question  whether  many  of  our  leading  amateur  clubs  could  exhibit  the  scores 
of  nine  successive  matches  with  but  17  wides  against  them.  The  Harrow 
team  were,  we  thought,  on  the  whole,  rather  beyond  the  average  ;  their 
bowling  and  fielding  being  good,  while  their  hitting  hardly  came  up  to  some 
former  years  we  could  particularize.  They  won  four  matches,  lost  one,  and 
six  were  left  unfinished  ;  and,  considering  the  high  quality  of  the  team  which 
administered  to  them  such  a  dressing  shortly  before  coming  up  to  Lord's, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  friends  were  anxious  to  *  know  the  worst,' 
before  the  struggle  which  awaited  them.  How  that  struggle  ended  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  ;  and  as  it  has  already  received  ample  justice  in  the  pages 
of 'Baily,'we  refrain  from  further  remarks  upon  it,  except  to  notice  the 
generalship  of  ^Mr.  Stow,  who  works  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  gloves,  and 
remains  to  head  the  Harrow  team  in  1S66. 

Turn  we  now^to  the  Eton  playing-fields,  whence  the  following  returns  of 
the  batting  have"  reached  us,  unaccompanied,  we  regret  to  s:\y,  by  the  bowling 
averages  : — 
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The  Eton  Eleven  Batting  Averages  (1865). 


Hon.  S.  G.  Lyttelton 
E.  Lubbock  .     .     . 
A.  Walter     .     .     . 
W.  Banincrton       .     . 
W.  W.  Phipps       . 
L.  ^licklem  . 
C.  R.  Alexander    . 
E.  ^I.  Wakenian    . 
S.  V.  Gibbs  .     .     . 
Hon.  F.  Ponsonby 
T.  H.  Phipps     .  ' . 


Number  of 

Times 

Innings. 

not  out. 

II 

0 

9 

0 

9 

I 

8 

0 

9 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

5 

2 

II 

0 

9 

I 

4 

2 

Greatest    Total  Pains 
Score.    I      scored. 


59 
104 
104 

II 

31 
47 
48 
22 
39 
74 
30 


161 

200 

193 

18 

121 

246 

183 

64 

127 

168 

40 


Average  per 
Innings. 


14*7 
22  •  2 


21 
2 

13 

27 
26 
12 
II 
18 
10 


As  usual,  run-getting  was  the  order  of  the  day,  early  in  the  half;  and  it 
•will  be  seen  that,  in  all  their  matches,  the  Eleven  averaged  somewhere  about 
170  runs  per  innings.  Shortly,  however,  before  coming  to  Lord's,  a  con- 
siderable falling-off  in  the  play  was  observable  ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
'  Oldsters  '  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  doings  of  the  Boys  in  the 
Harrow  match.  The  '  why  '  and  the  '  wherefore  '  have  ah'eady  been  discussed 
ad  nausenm 'j  but  'Baily's'  lunges,  though  invariably  closed  to  anything  like 
party  spirit  or  recriminations,  may  prove  no  unfitting  medium  for  a  [few 
suggestions  to  the  coming  cricketers  of  Eton.  We  would  say  then,  'Follow 
good  counsels.  You  have,  amongst  your  masters,  practical  men  who  know 
the  game  better  than  half  the  professionals  do.  By  all  means  listen  to  them.' 
Again,  '  Practise  your  Eleven,  old  and  young,  with  slow  bowhng.  It  is  sure 
to  be  used  against  3-ou  whenever  the  tug  of  war  comes,  and  you  will  find  that 
playing  fast  bowling  at  Eton  and  lobs  at  Lord's  are  two  distinct  matters, 
although  the  same  laws  of  science  may  govern  the  correct  opposition  to  each* 
But,  above  all,  do  not  "  play  at  playing  cricket."  See  that  a  real  interest  per- 
vades the  whole  thing,  whether  you  are  contending  against  the  Marylebone 
Club  or  playing  in  a  "  toss-up"  afternoon's  game.  Be  in  real  earnest  about 
your  Eleven  for  1866.  and  so  deserve  the  encomiums  which  "  Baily  "  is  prepared 
to  shower  upon  you  at  the  close  of  the  season.' 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  thankfully  received  the  Eton  bowling 
returns  of  five  matches  only,  hardly  enough,  wethink,  to  justify  us  in  adopting 
them  as  a  criterion  of  the  season's  play. 

From  Winchester  our  information  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  is 
confined  to  the  follovring  batting  averages  : — 

The  Winchester  Eleven  Batting  Averages  (1865). 


Eur.s. 


Bovven 

Tuck   . 

Awdry 

Lindsay 

Rhodes 

Howell 

Haygarth 

Birley  . 

Latham 

Douglas 

Phillips 


297 
138 
240 

385 
117 
294 
162 
189 
88 

99 

40 


Highest 

Not 

Innings. 

Out. 

142 

0 

46 

0 

78 

1 

74  not  out 

2 

47 

0 

50 

I 

29 

0 

55  not  out 

3 

20 

2 

43 

2 

18 

2 

Innings. 


14 
14 
13 
12 

13 

15 
14 

9 

10 

9 
6 


Average. 


2i?i 
9? 

18^3 

32n 
9 
^9l 
III 
21 

81 
II 
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From  these  it  appears  that,  since  1804,  ^fr.  \V.  Lindsay  has  raised  lii.n 
average  from  22  to  32  ;  and  Mr.  Bowen  from  12  to  21.  Seven  out  of  tlie  old 
Fdeven  remained  to  play  in  ISOo  ;  in  which  year  it  camo  to  the  turn  of  tlic 
Wykehami.sts  to  visit  Eton  for  the  purpo.s3  of  the  annual  match  between  the 
schools.  Most  unfortunately  this  contest  was  left  unCinishcil,  owing  to  the 
weather  on  the  second  day  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  pay  that,  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances, it  looked  odds  upon  the  visitors  at  tho  time  the  pamc  was'st(ipi)cd. 
At  the  same  time,  after  the  extraordinary  turns  and  changes  which  have  in 
many  previous  years  characterized  this  very  match,  the  palm  for  18G5  must 
remain  unawarded. 

From  Kugby  our  returns  aro  far  more  copious,  and  demand  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments. It  appears  that,  out  of  thirteen  matches,  liugby  only  lost 
one  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  bitterness  of  defeat  must  have  been  tempered 
by  the  facts  that  it  was  by  'Old  Tiugbaians'  that  such  a  dressing  was 
administered,  and  that,  so  early  in  the  Sc'ason  as  the  middle  of  April,  thero 
was  plentv  of  time  to  improve  upon  their  form.  Hero  aro  their  doings 
for  IbG.;.  " 


The  Rugby  Eleven  Batting  A\ZR.\r,£s  (1065). 


II.  W.  Verelst 
]'.  Paunccfote . 
H.  J.  ]\Ioseley 
\V.  C.  Crofts  . 
G.  A.  Thorold 
C.  W.  Neild   . 
F.  A.  Gore     . 
F.  W.  Batson 
L.  W.  Novclli 
R.  G.  Venables 
F.  H.  Francis 


Number 

of 
Innings. 

'    ToUil 
Runs. 

Most 
in  nn 

Innings. 

27 

8S9 

x::*i 

1       31 

485 

70 

!      30 

417 

52 

15 

206 

86* 

1      26 

323 

35 

1      20 

232 

65     ! 

30 

338 

66     i 

1      28 

301 

47^  ! 

!    28 

291 

41* 

1     35 

33^ 

51 

15 

7^   , 

=  4     1 

Times 
not 
out. 


Avcr.nge 
Innln-Jis. 


32 
15 
13 

n 
1 2 
1 1 
II 
10 
10 
9 
4 


25 
20 
27 
II 
1 1 
12 

8 

21 
1 1 

17 
12 


♦  Not  out. 


Bowling  Averages  (1S65"). 


R.  G.  Venables 
B.  Pauncefote  . 
F.  H.  Francis  . 


Total  Balls 

No 

Wi.le 

Total 

Total 

bowled. 

Balls. 

Balls, 

Runs. 

Wickets 

4516 

0 

13 

1640 

160 

1596 

0 

I 

594 

68 

i860 

3 

24 

548 

56 

Average 
Runs  p<  r 
Wicket. 


ID  *  40 

8  •  50 

9  "44 


In  batting,  Mr.  Verelst  comes  out  facile  princps,  having  brought  up 
his  average  from  13  in  1864,  to  32  in  1865.  His  84  against  Marlborough 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  backed  up  by  Mr. 
Reiki's  65  ;  both  scores  showing  that  Diver  had  been  busy  with  thf  m 
before  leaving  home.  Mr.  Pauncefote,  an  improving  batsman,  is  captain 
for  1866. 

2   K   2 
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From  Westminster  we  have  only  batting  details,  which  read  thus  :— 
The  Batting  Averages  of  the  Westminster  Eleven  (1865). 


Number 
of 

Innings. 


Times 
not 
out. 


Greatest 
Score. 


Total 
Runs. 


Average 
per 

Innings. 


ID 
II 
II 


C.  H.  Short    .... 

E.  Oliver 

F.  S.  Lucas    .... 

E.  Bray I     12 

H.  Curtels j     10 

G.  J.  Circuitt      ....   I      12 

A.  G.  Lee |     11 

C.  Biclcmore 9 

G.  W.  Chapman      .     .     .1      12 
C.  E.  Oldman     .     .     . 
E.  Burton 


68 
8 
35 
39 
34 
22 

44 
26 
21 
16 


308 
209 
172 
160 
122 

115 

125 

90 

lOI 

47 
46 


34'2 
209 
17*2 
i3"4 

12*2 
11-5 
11-4 
ID 
9"2 

6-5 
6-4 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Short  has  improved  his  average  from  20  in  1864,  to 
34  this  year  ;  while  Mr.  OHver  has  made  a  decided  jump  from  7  last  season 
to  20  now  ;  so  many  new  names,  however,  appear  in  this  year's  list  that  we 
shall  hope  to  return  to  them  with  favourable  mention  in  1866. 

Next  follow  the  Cheltenham  doings. 

The  Cheltenham  College  Batting  Averages  (1865). 


Number      Total 

of  runs 

Innings,      made. 


Times 
not  out. 


Average 
runs  per 
Innings 


L.  C.  Abbott 
J.  Garnett    . 

B.  Bramwell 

C.  Filgate  . 
A.  Higgins  . 
C.  H.  Eccles 
C.  Hayward 
P.  H.  Mellor 
R.  O.  Cotton 
E.  Cuppage, 
E.  A.  Johnson 


23 
15 

17 
29 

14 
27 

13 
23 
II 
22 
13 


823 

389 
400 
578 
252 
418 

174 
302 

139 

223 

125 


35'i8 

25-14 

23-9 

19-27 

18-0 

15-16 

I3'5 
13-3 

I2'7 

10-3 
9-8 


Bowling  Averages  (i 

865). 

Balls       1  Runs  made 
Bowled.          from. 

Wickets, 

Runs  per 
Wicket. 

Over. 

Wide 
Balls. 

No  Balls. 

R.  0.  Cotton     .     .     . 
—  Johnson 
A.  Higgins  (slow) 
C.  H.  Eccles  (slow)    . 
P.  H.  MeDor      .     .     . 

93T 
1637 
483 
703 
830 

468 

573 
291 
422 
432 

52 
64 
27 
32 
24 

9 

8 

10 

13 
18 

0 
61 
21 

6 
0 

I 

2 

3 

0 

23 

1 

0   0   0  00   0 
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Wo  fancy,  from  the  issue  of  Cheltenliam's  match  ^Yith  Marlboroiii;li  (who 
in  turn  were  beaten  easily  by  Rugby),  that  the  Eleven  this  year  must  iiavo 
been  somewhat  below  par.  Individual  scores,  however,  may  bo  cited  to 
show  that  the  falling-off  was  not  in  the  batting.  For  instance,  Abbott  im- 
proves from  25  to  3o  ;  Garnett,  from  15  to  25  ;  and  ]5ramwell  from  11  to  23. 
13ut  it  was  in  the  fielding  and  wicket-keeping  that  weakness  was  observable  ; 
and  to  these  essentials  let  us  especially  suggest  attention  in  the  coming 
season. 

Next  in  our  list  follows  Marlborough  (to  whose  victory  over  Cheltenham  wo 
liave  already  referred),  though  their  Eleven  had,  only  three  days  [)reviously, 
been  beaten  in  their  trial,  and  literally  sacrificed  to  the  'Graces,'  two  ofthe.se 
famed  brothers  having  made  182  between  them,  and  taken  lb  wickets.  Quito 
the  feature  of  these  matches  was  the  beautiful  long-stopping  of  Monnington, 
who  allowed  his  opponents  but  one  bye  in  two  innings  of  187  and  2u'J,  while 
in  the  Cheltenham  match  lie  only  gavd  two  byes  in  scores  of  120  and  1G7. 
Mr.  Monnington  also  increased  his  average  from  13  to  20  ;  but  otherwise, 
amongst  those  who  flayed  in  1804,  the  improvement  is  not  so  visible,  and  wo 
are  therefore  the  more  inclined  to  attribute  their  success  over  Cheltenhani  to 
their  out-fielding,  though  they  were  clearly  overmatched  when  meeting 
JUigby.     We  append  the  summary  of  their  doings  : 

The  Batting  Averages  of  the  Marlborough  College  Eleven  (1865). 


R.  J.  Cross      .     .  . 
J,  P.  iMonnington 
T.  W.  Baggallay 

R.  F.  Miles  .     .  . 
W.  H.  Lipscomb 
A.  C.  Bartholomew 

H.  W.  Lee    .     .  . 

A.  J.  Fortescue    .  , 

B.  Williams  .  .  . 
P.  W.  Miles  .  .  . 
J.  Leach     .     .     .  . 


XumbLT 

of 
Innings. 

Times 

not  out. 

20 

2 

31 

5     ! 

28 

2 

29 

4 

34- 

n 

34 

I     1 

19 

I     1 

24. 

5 

33 

2 

23 

2 

1 1 

3    ; 

Greatest 
Score. 


67 
76 
74 
94 
44 
53 
75 
71 
139 
69 
5^' 


Total 
Runs. 


43  3 
661 

530 

569 

372 

43  3 
494 
575 
745 
395 
168 


Average 
per 

Innings. 


21 
20 
18 
18 
10 
I  2 
20 
18 
22 

17 
21 


*  ^'ot  out. 


The  Bowling  Averages  of  the  ;^L\RLEOROUGH  College  Eleven  (1S65) 


Balls. 

Runs. 

No 
Balls. 

Wides. 

Wickets. 

I'.nns  for 
^Vit■kcLs. 

R.  F.  Miles 

3599 

I162 

0 

30 

104 

11^ 

W.  H.  Lipscomb     .     .     . 

2868 

1527 

0 

15 

96 

I5J 

A.  J.  Fortescue        .     .     . 

2538 

1004 

0 

23 

79 

I2f 

P.  W.  Miles 

2424 

929 

I 

40 

61 

i5i 

A.  C,  Bartholomew      .     . 

1308 

821 

0 

I 

69 

iii 

T.  W.  Baggallay    .     .     . 

623 

326 

0 

26 

19 

i7i 

The  last  in  our  long  list  is  Charterhouse,  first  in  whose  batting  stands  Mr. 
G.  E.  Smythe,  who  has  shghtly  improved  on  his  last  years  form.  Owing  to 
so  many  of  the  Eleven  being  fresh  hands  this  year,  it  is  scarcely  fan-  to  com- 
pare their  averages  with  those  of  the  members  of  other  Public  Schools.  Here 
are  their  figures  : — 
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The  Charterhouse  School  Batting  Averages  (1865). 
Professional,  R.  T.  Bush  (Surrey). 


Inniugs, ,       Ptuns. 


Most    I 

iu  an    ! 

Inniugs. 


Times 
not  Out. 


Average. 


G.  E,  Smythe  .  . 
M.  Muir  Mackenzie 
W.  L.  Borcham 
R.  W.  Macan  . 
C.  P.  Scott  .  . 
W.  W.  Cooper  . 
T.  P.  Abraham. 
F.  Dorling  .  . 
H.  M.  Mackenzie 
A.  S.  Mammatt  . 
O,  S.  Wallford  . 


25 
27 
22 
26 

23 
22 
16 
25 
25 
21 
18 


329 

305 
247 
269 
191 
178 
125 
129 
127 
85 
54 


64 

70 

47 
46 

31 
29 
18 
16 

19* 

II 

16* 


3 
o 

3 
I 
I 
I 

+ 
I 

3 
2 

5 


13 

II 

II 

10 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

3 


*  Xot  out. 


Bowling  Averages  (1865). 


I  M.  Muir  Mackenzie. 

j   G.  E.  Smythe      .     . 

A.  S.  Mammatt  .     . 

j  F.  Dorling     .     .     . 


B.1113. 

Pvuns. 
691 

Wickets. 

Wides. 

No' 

Balls.' 

* 

2003 

118 

5 

— 

184.2 

583 

85 

10 

— 

600 

265 

30 

6 

— 

i    485 

1 

178 

26 

12 

— 

Runs] 

per 

Wicket. 


In  taking  leave  of  our  young  fiieuds  until  1866,  let  us  once  more  impress 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  a  strict  chronicle  of  their  bowling,  as  well  as 
their  batting,  without  which  no  true  estimate  of  real  cricket  can  be  formed  ; 
and  so,  in  the  words  of  Eip  Yan  "Winkle,  does  Baily  drink  all  your  good 
healths — and  your  families' — and  may  you  live  long — and  prosper. 


PAPJS  SPORT  AND  PARIS  LIFE. 


Well,  my  respected  reader,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  got  a  great  deal 
of  either  to  report  to  you.  One  has  just  exj^ired,  after  many  struggles,  and 
has  indeed — though  it  was,  as  they  would  say  in  Ireland,  '  as  fine  a  corpse  as 
'  ever  was  waked,' — made  rather  a  melancholy  end  ;  and  as  for  the  other,  it  is 
only  just  coming  to  life — a  blei^sed  baby,  certainly,  but  still  a  baby  ;  and  at 
first,  as  some  of  you  know,  these  '  blessed  babbies '  are  rather  apt  to  be  of  httle 
interest  except  to  their  parents.  We  have  had  certain  steeijle-chases  at 
La  Marche  and  Vincennes — the  former  being  to  the  latter  as  Hampton  to 
Harborough ;  but  they  were  not  much  fun.  It  was  damp  and  dirty — and  for 
the  lookers-on  at  a  French  steeple-chase  everything  should  be  as  clean  as 
Ginger  Stubbs.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the  fields  were  bad  ;  the  horses  of  that 
class  which  are  occasionally  *  not  claimed,' even  when  put  in  on  the  most 
tempting  terms  ;  and  what  between  bad  starters  and  refusers,  it  was  difii- 
cult  to  tell  whether  the  horses  who  did  start  were  running  a  race  or  only 
taking  a  canter.  As  for  the  riders, — well,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very  good 
finishers,  and  if  they  have  a  fault  (and  if  it  is  a  fault),  it  is  that  they  are  a 
leetle  too  fond  of  finishing  all  the  way.     Last  week  I  saw  what  Mr.  Artemus 
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Ward  would  call  'a  native  cuss/  in  the  most  alarming  'get-up,'  though,  alas ! 
with  Q.  Hiatus  valde  deJJcndus  between  his  boots  and  his  breeches,  and  another 
(which  I  regret  more  for  his  sake)  between  his  seat  and  liis  saddle, — who  took 
hold  of  his  horse — Tardy,  out  of  lleluctancc,  byllefuser — Stop, — and  getting  at 
him  at  the  first  fence  (a  hurdle  about  as  high  as  late  asparagus)  never  stopped 
till  his  horse  did,  which  was  at  the  double  about  half  a  mile  from  home. 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  Baron  Avantout  did  not 
win,  although  it  was  generally'  thought  that  he  should  have  done  so,  as  ho 
went  so  fast  at  first.  If  we  were  i^iven  to  moralize  in  '  13aily ' — which  luckily 
for  our  subscribers,  and  probably  for  ourselves,  we  are  not, — what  curious 
reflections  we  should  make  about  people  who  had  'gone  so  fast  at  first !' 

Ay  de  mil  as  the  Spaniard  says,  it  is  the  'finish'  that  tries,  not  the  'start.' 
So  we  buried  the  steeple-chase  Season.  liequii-scat  iu.  pucem,  as  I  hope  the 
horses  which  have  broken  their  backs  and  legs  by  being  '  rushed  at  a  double,' 
or  '  blundered  at  a  brook '  will  do  ;  but  I  confess  I  doubt  that  peaceful  rest. 
I  saw  a  rati  the  other  day,  at  the  table  of  a  friend  of  rather  an  experimental 
turn.  '  Have  some  beef?'  says  hospitable  host.  '  Thank  you,'  replies  retiring 
guest,  *  I've  dined.'  '  You  don't  eat  any  of  it,'  said  a  tliird  guest.  '  Well,  it 
*  is  not  very  good.'  '  I've  backed  him  often  when  he  was  alive,  and  he  was 
'  never  good  then,'  said  the  first  speaker,  who  was  evidently  *  full  against  him.' 
He  said  afterwards  that  he  knew  him  by  his  place.  Had  he  appeared  at  the 
first  course  he  would  have  escaped  notice;  but  he  was  always  a  'bad  second.* 
You  know  we  have  now  a  regular  horse-butcher's  sliop,  and  persons  aro 
getting  so  confused  between  steaks  and  stakes,  horses  and  oxen,  that  we 
cannot  be  much  more  confounded.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  mail  starting, 
I  prefer  venison  ;  and  so,  if  any  reader  of  '  Baily  '  wishes  to  forward  a  haunch 
to  your  correspondent,  he  can  consign  it,  '  carriage  paid,'  and  to  be  '  kept 
'  dry,'  to  M.  Sait-tout,  care  of  the  Trefet  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 

Hunting  has  just  begun  in  France.  After  long  dry  weather,  we  have  had 
rain — yea,  and  a  good  deal  of  it — and  the  country  is  fair  going.  They  had  a 
quick  thing  on  Thursday  at  Compiegne,  when  the  hounds  raced  away  from 
the  fall-dress  field,  and  really  killed  their  deer  in  the  open.  Shooting  flourishes 
and  really  the  quantity  of  roe-deer  that  a  party  shooting  v/ithin  easy  reach 
of  Paris  is  curious.  The  Emi^eror  killed  ten  the  other  day  to  his  own  gun. 
M.  Aguado,  a  gentleman  for  whom  the  best  of  everything  is  good  enough 
till  he  can  get  better,  had  a  day  at  Fremy  last  week.  They  shot  about  two 
hours,  and  killed  game  by  dozens.  They  only  shot  the  '  outlying  coverts ;' 
when  they  shoot  the  preserves,  a  blind  man  might  make  a  bag,  if  he  had  a 
loader,  and  a  hint  from  his  host  iu  which  direction  he  had  better  invest  his 
charge. 

There  is  an  affinity  between  financiers  and  pheasants.  I  know  it,  moi  qui 
vous  parle.  A  fat  financier  sits  under  a  tree  and  2)ots  a  '  hen,'  thinking  all 
the  time  .hov/  good  she  will  be  with  'truffles ;  a  great  loppoting  hare  comes 
by,  and  he  kills  it ;  and  the  coming  'jug'  is  as  svv'eet  or  sweeter  to  him  than 
the  jug  of  the  nightingale,  of  which  we  have  all  read.  Then  a  loader  gives 
him  a  second  gun,  and  a  servant  brings  him  the  last '  Prices  of  the  Bourse,* 
which  are  telegi-aphed  down  to  all  'respectable  shootings'  every  two  hours. 
'Mobihers  falhng,' — '  mark,  pheasant !'  '  Rentes  rising,' — '  Cock.'  So  pleasure 
and  profit  are^mingled,  and  our  Boursier  bags  his  birds,  and  has  'news  from 
'  home '  at  the  same  time.  If  they  really  hunted  in  Fiance,  I  believe  they 
would  have  aU  wire  fences,  and  contract  with  the  telegraph  people  to  supply 
them  with  messages  by  them.  So  much  for  Sport — and  '  Life '  you  will  say. 
'  Well,  life  is  aU  very  well  if  you  don't  have  too  much  of  it,'  as  poor  'Penny- 
'  wise-and-pound-foohsh '  said  when  his  uncle  lived  to  be  ninety -two ;  but  it  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  make  it  amusing  to  others.  After  all,  what  is  life  ? — Why, 
living ;  '  and  very  fast  hving,  too,'  some  of  your  respected  and  respectable 
readers  will  say — and  they've  tried  it,  some  of  them,  or  circumstances  deceive 
me.  But,  after  all,  life  is  a  very  selfish  concern,  chiefly  concerning  oneself, 
and  boring  one's  heir.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject.  It  is  Paris 
life  which  you  want  to  hear  about.  Our  hfe  now  is  chiefly  American. 
Cholera    has   expelled   the    European    element,  and    left   Paris   a  prey   to 
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■what  I  understand  is  called  'Shoddy'  and  'Petroleum.'  Pctroleura,  I  am 
informed  by  a  learned  pundit,  is  some  Idud  of  '  oil/  which  is  war- 
ranted either  to  catch  fire  or  not  to  catch  fire,  I  forget  which.  But  what 
is  shoddy.?  What  is  shoddy.?  Who  is  shoddy.?  All  I  know  is,  that 
an  unpleasant  accent  has  superseded  that  of  England  in  the  large  hotels, 
and  if  you  ask  a  man  a  question,  he  rephes,  '  Wall,  sir !'  I  am  glad  the 
United  States  have  made  peace,  but  do  you  think,  my  dear  Mr.  Baily,  that  if 
they  had  more  of  that  they  would  all  go  home  ?  If  so,  I  for  one  (as  the  man 
in  the  omnibus  said)  will  go  about  crying,  '  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no 
'peace,' till  the  last  Yankee  has  packed  his  portmanteau,  and  said,  '1  am  going 
'away  now,  sir,  yes,  sir,'  to  which  I,  of  course,  from  American  experience  and 
native  politeness,  shall  reply,  '  Yes,  sir ;'  and  then,  as  they  say  in  good  books, 
the  '  land  would  be  free  from  the  plagues '  (they  would  call  them  '  cusses'). 
From  the  above  mild  observations,  your  polite  reader  may  perhaps  guess 
that  I  am  not  '  death '  on  Americans.  Xot  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  I 
caut  bear  them,  but  they  are  here  '  in  force,'  and  have  spoilt  our  Paris  life. 
That's  why  I  talk  of  them  ;  God  bless  them,  and  give  them  a  safe  return  !  I 
picture  to  myself  an  irate  '  original  subscriber '  to  '  Baily  ;'  he  is  a  hale,  hearty 
man,  looking  all  over  like  '34  in  largish  glasses  ;  he  has  on  a  hybrid  dress, 
being  clothed,  as  to  his  lower  members,  in  the  neatest  of  leathers  and  tops. 
Superne  he'  has  on  a  dressing-gown  ;  he  is  eating  his  breakfast,  with  small 

appetite,  and  reading  '  Baily '  even  with  disfavour.     '  D the  fellow  !  he 

'  tells  us  nothing — does  confound  the  French  certainly,  that's  one  thing — 

*  (Peter,  the  tea's  like  water,  and  the  toast  what  I  wish  my  leathers  were, 
'  white  and  tough) — but  goes  on  saying  he  has  nothing  to  say ;  then  why  the 

*  lucifer  matches  does  he  write  a  tale  ?'  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  catching  frost. 
Mr.  Oldschool  has  '  sent  on,'  and  dressed,  and  his  groom  came  in  at  the  same 
time  with  the  post  bringing  '  Baily,'  and  opines  it  is  '  too  hard.'  'Twould  try 
sweeter  tempers  than  that  of  the  Squire,  so  I  forgive  him  ;  but  how  would  it 
be  if  he  had  to  describe  life  in  a  city,  and  the  city  had  been  dead  for  a  month.? 
I  put  it  to  him,  and  have  no  doubt  that  on  the  next  nice  hunting  morning, 
when  he  has  sent  on  Arm-chair  and  Rocking-horse,  he  will  apologise,  and 
perhaps  forward  that  haunch  of  venison  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
above.  What  life,  then,  we  have  takes  place  a  good  deal  at  night.  Club  life, 
unless  you  play  high — a  charming  though  transitory  existence — is  as  dull  as 
a  good  book,  a  country  town,  or  a  drive  in  a  yellow  post-chaise.  You  can't 
dine  at  your  club  either,  they  eat  so  fast  and  wait  on  you  so  well.  You  see  a 
fat  Frenchman  finishing  his  roti,  and  looking  back  at  English  visitor,  who, 
'  chopped '  with  his  very  soup,  has  really  never  been  in  the  race.  So  we 
must  dine  at  a  restaurant,  and  go  to  a  theatre.  They  are  good  now,  and 
indecent  to  a  degree  which  would  have  startled  Eve  even  in  her  days  of  inno- 
cence, and  before  the  little  apple  business  ;  but  they  are  sensational,  and  if 
not  pleased,  you  are  at  least  astonished,  and  go  away  with  a  feeling  of  a 
repletion  of  iniquity,  which  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  any  one  whose 
taste  is  so  vitiated  that  he  must  have  drams  after  dinner,  and  poses  jDlastiques 
after  decent  society.    Perhaps  you  will  excuse  my  moral  tone. 


*OTTR  VAN.' 

The  Invoice. — November  Notes — Hunting  Histories — Breeders'  Bulletins — 

The  Sayers'  Spectacle. 

NOVEMBER,  noted  for  its  Guy  Fawkes,  Lord  Mayors,  and  fogs,  is  a 
month  which  ordinarily  furnishes  but  a  light  load  for  our  vehicle.  But  in  the 
present  year  of  our  Lord  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  provides  ample  sup- 
plies of  food  for  the  moralist,  satirist,  and  delineator  of  current  events.  In 
truth,  so  numerous  and  varied  are  they  in  their  character,  that  it  will  tax  our 
*  packing  powers '  for  them  to  lie  well,  and  come  to  hand  in  a  manner  our 
customers  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  them.     As  the  old  nursery  rhyme 
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says,  during  the  *  thirty  days  wliich  has  November,'  Managers  Topham,  Frail, 
and  Merry  have  all  been  contending  who  shall  ])ut  forth  the  best  company  of 
performers,  and  the  most  attractive  bill  of  the  play.  To  which  of  this  trio  to 
award  the  fust  })rize  is  as  dilficult  a  task  as  that  imposed  upon  Paris,  when  he 
had  to  distribute  the  ap})lc  among  the  goddesses  ;  and,  as  he  got  into  trouble  by 
his  decision,  we  shall  take  a  warning  by  his  example,  lest  a  similar  fate  befall  us. 
Imitating,  therefore,  the  theatrical  liner,  who  in  his  criticism  of  a  new  piece 
concludes  with  the  assertion  *  that,  when  all  exerted  theniselvcs  so  meritoriously, 

*  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise,'  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Topham,  the  integrity  and  urbanity  of  Mr.  Frail,  and  the  handicapping 
ability  of  Mr.  Merry,  brought  down  the  curtain  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
numerous  and  brilliant  audience  assembled  to  witness  them.  Liverpool  is 
neither  a  gay  nor  a  fashionable  place;  ..and,  except  to  assume  the  Governor- 
Generalship    of  Canada,   there   is    very    little   inducement   to   find  oneself  at 

*  The  Adelphi '  on  a  November  evening.  Aintree  is  more  cheerless  still,  and 
several  removes  colder ;  and,  although  Coursers  may  call  its  plain  *  classic,'  and 
try  to  disguise  its  barrenness  by  comparisons  with  the  Plain  of  Waterloo — in 
allusion,  of  course,  to  the  Turtle  Hotel  of  that  name — it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
exactly  the  locale  for  a  picnic,  or  a  lounge.  And  yet  on  this  very  spot,  on 
which  only  a  lapwing  or  crow  might  be  expected  to  be  found,  a  large  crowd  of 
racing  men  might  be  seen  in  the  second  week  of  November,  shouting  as  loudly 
and  betting  as  keenly  as  under  the  torrid  zone  of  Ascot  or  Goodwood.  And 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  assemblage  was  not  made  up  of  legs  and 
roughs  alone,  but  comprised  a  large  number  of  the  elite  of  the  Turf,  including 
a  great  portion  of  those  whom  the  reporters  *  notice '  every  week  in  their 
returns.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  proof  that  the  Reform 
Bills  introduced  here,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Warwick  have  worked  well.  Gene- 
rally, at  Aintree,  the  Cup  increases  *  the  Bills  of  Mortality  '  to  a  fearful  extent, 
and  the  sufferers  by  '  the  deceased '  are  loud  in  their  woe.  This  ycai",  how- 
ever, a  much  cleaner  Sanitary  Report  was  exhibited,  and  Dalby  was  the  most 
noteworthy  victim  of  the  pencil  fever.  In  fact,  so  prevalent  is  the  disease  in 
his  stable  that  insurances  could  not  be  effected  upon  him  at  any  rate  ;  and  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  died  universally  regretted.  The  favouritism  was  divided 
between  the  Fairfield  and  Nottingham  *  pets,'  Elland  and  Bendigo ;  and 
Moldavia  and  Nu,  who  hailed  from  Epsom  and  Newmarket,  had  as  many 
followers  as  a  maid-of-all  work.  The  premiership  of  Elland  was  quite  as 
much  owing  to  the  openly-avowed  confidence  of  his  trainer  as  to  the  money  of 
his  owner.     And,  as  Dawson   said   *  he  could  win  with  all  Liverpool  on  his 

*  back,'  his  friends  resolved  to  follow  his  advice,  and  saw  him  go  in  alone  a  la 
Tartar  last  year.  Nu  got  beaten  by  the  false  starts,  which  completely  wore 
her  out ;  and  '  Bendi  '  found  the  difference  between  platers  and  racehorses, 
for  he  ran  as  shiftily  as  his  namesake  used  to  fight;  and  it  was  a  lucky  day  when 
Mr.  Saxon  gave  him  in  change  for  Mr.  Pardoe's  thousand-pound  cheque. 
Windham  ran — a  remarkably  good  horse,  and  he  is  veiy  neaily  the  best  four- 
year  old  we  have  left ;  and  Arthur  Biiggs  and  Fobert  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  kept  him  so  f)-esh  on  his  legs.  Of  course,  Liverpool  without  a  griev- 
ance would  be  like  Dublin  without  an  agitator,  and  the  starting  one  was 
revived  in  full  force,  Mr.  Marshall  being  *  the  victim  to  circumstances,'  as 
his  supporters — and  they  are  very  numerous — may  well  lemark.  In  other 
places  besides  Aintree  '  young  things '  give  trouble  in  the  Nursery,  and  so 
Mr.  Marshall  was  made  aware  of  now ;  and  because  he  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  of  one  whom  Mr.  Hodgman  *  ventured '  to  place  under  his  guardianship, 
he  preferred  a  complaint  against  him  to  the  Heads  of  the  Establishment.  In 
the  course  of  his  advocacy,  Mr.  Hodgman  went  rather  beyond  the  license  of 
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counsel,  for  which  the  Bench  reproved  him,  Mr.  Payne  vouching,  on  the  part 
of  *  The  Shires,'  for  the  honesty  and  respectabihty  of  the  defendant,  who  got 
off  with  being  slightly  admonished.  Worcester  was  again  in  hot  water — when 
is  it  out  of  it  ? — and  the  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  such  a  state  of  things  is 
its  proximity  to  the  warm  springs  of  Malvern.  Committees,  like  corporations, 
may  be  said  to  have  no  consciences,  otherwise  they  would  not  treat  their 
Patron  Saint  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  done,  for  the  Croome  party  have  alone 
saved  the  Meeting  from  dwindling  down  into  a  mere  gathering  for  legs,  platers, 
and  screws.  Lord  Coventiy  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  scene  of  last  year, 
when  the  roughs  hooted  himself  and  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  off  the 
course,  an  indignity  never  offered  before  to  that  body  or  the  Stewards  of  any 
Meeting  ;  and  therefore  we  should  imagine  that  it  required  very  little  pressure 
from  without  to  induce  his  Lordship  to  retire  from  the  representation.  The 
Rickaby  case  is  almost  too  absurd  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  Chairman,  by  his 
manipulation,  which  converted  a  pad  groom  into  a  gentleman  in  a  trice,  has 
raised  himself  to  a  par  with  the  Stodares,  Doblers,  and  Philippes  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  none  of  whom,  with  all  their  skill  as  prestidigitateurs,  have  yet 
effected  such  a  miraculous  perform.ance.  The  Davenport  rope-trick  was  also 
tried  on,  it  being  supposed  that  so  long  an  interval  having  elapsed  since  the 
original  was  performed,  that  the  company  would  never  discover  it,  especially  at 
a  matinee.  But  the  operator  w^as  soon  seen  through,  and  nearly  came  to  as 
much  grief  as  the  model  brothers  when  their  impostures  were  seen  through  at 
Manchester.     It  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  back  of  « the  ship  of  the 

*  desert ;'  and  it  was  to  the  exhibition  in  question  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
the  new  i-ule  relative  to  gentlemen  riders,  which  Mr.  Craven — a  perfect  West- 
bury,  as  far  as  reforms  in  Steeple-chasing  are  concerned — brought  in.  Tiie 
Bill  to  v/hich  Mr.  Craven  (in  Parliamentary  phraseology)  put  his  name  was 
read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time  at  Liverpool ;  and,  the  Standing  Orders 
being  suspended,  it  received  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners  the  following 
week.  Objections  have  been  taken  to  the  omission  of  a  few  clubs  from  thost? 
specified  in  the  Bill  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Conservative  has  vented  his  discon- 
tent in  the  columns  of  '  The  Standard '  on  the  subject.  But  v/e  apprehend 
there  is  very  little  cause  for  his  agitation,  as  his  membeiship  would  render  his 
election  a  mere  matter  of  form,  the  object  of  the  enactment  being  merely  to 
avoid  bringing  gentlemen  in  contact  with  those  with  whom  they  would  not 
otherwise  associate,  and  to  separate  the  silver  with  the  hall  mark  from  the 
electroplate  metal.  By  this  means  the  bastard  breed  will  soon  be  extirpated ; 
and  as  some  better  qualification  than  the  mere  sitting  on  a  horse  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  sum  a  bill-stamp  carries  will  be  required  before  a  man  gets  up  in 
Welter  Races,  the  public  need  not  be  so  apprehensive  as  they  have  been  of 
backing  a  gentleman,  and  the  art  of  stopping  horses  will  cease  to  be  practised. 

The  Carnival  at  Shrew^sbury,  as  Mr.  Frail's  week  is  called,  taxes  our 
descriptive  powers  not  a  little,  and  we  feel  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
us,  for  the  lessee  outdid  himself  in  his  care  for  his  patrons.  Knowing  how 
much  of  the  comforts  of  life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  Mr.  Frail  took  care  that 
those  who  came  to  him  for  the  week  should  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Accordingly  a  special  train  was  provided  for  their  accommodation  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  dinners  ordered,  and  beds  warmed,  while  for  those  who 
arrived  over  night  the  same  provision  was  made,  with  the  addition  of  pew 
accommodation  in  the  various  churches  and  chapels  of  their  respective  creeds. 
We  have  not  heard,  hov/ever,  that  the  congregations  were  greatly  disturbed  by 

*  The  Ring  and  the  Prophets.'  His  stand  was  crammed,  and,  what  with 
square  handicapping,  capital  sales,  tolerable  starting,  and  close  finishes,  Frail 
carried  all  before  him,  and   *  those  who  went  to  **  crab  "  remained  to  praise. 
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As  we  believe   that  Mr.  Frail   was   the  first  to  cstabHsh   a   November   meet- 
ing, his  discernment  of  their  success  deserves  tlie  hearty   acknowledgments  of 
his  *  brother  officers  ;'  and  if  Shrewsbury  docs  not  ])erpctuate   his   fame  by  a 
statue,  when  he  is  taken  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  gets  a  return 
ticket  (he  would  be  certain  to  have. one   if  they  were    given   away),  then  the 
capital  of  Salop  would  earn  a  character  for  ingratitude  at  which  she  might  well 
blush.     Mr.   Merry  is  not  at  all  behind  Mr.  Frail  in  enterprise,  and  when  he 
takes  pains  with  his  handicaps  they  are  not  to  be  beaten  by  those  of  any  amateur 
or  professional,  but  an  infusion  of  '  Shrewsbury  oil '  into  his  constitution  would 
render  him  more  popular.      Good-natured,  lough  and  ready,  impetuous,  hasty, 
but  ever  ready  to  serve  a  fiiend   or  a  poor   man,   the  ])urveyor  of  saddlery  to 
Napoleon  the  Third  has  lived  down  a  storm  of  opposition  under  which  many 
men  of  less  stamina  and  weaker  detern;ination  would  sink.     Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  committees,  stewards,  newspaper  correspondents,   and  dissatisfied 
owners,  we   find  him  still   in  office,  locking  as  well  as  if  riding   the  whirl- 
wind and  directing  the   storm   agreed  with  his  constitution.     The  first  day 
was  fine,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the  Regent  at  Leamington   reminded  us 
of  an  opera  night  in  the  Haymarket,  from   the   number   of  carriages  that  were 
drawn  up  for  the  Warwick  traffic.     As  Leamington  is  now  such  a  fashionable 
winter  quarter  for  hunting   men,  the  stand  was  full   and  the  betting  as  brisk  as 
the  wind.     After  a  short  recess,  Mr.   Brayley  put  his  Pearl  Diver  under  the 
care  of  Captain  Little,  to  search  for  the  Welter  Cup,    and  with  very   *  little  ' 
difficulty  the  captain   accomplished  Mr.    B.'s  wishes.     The   second  day  the 
farce  of  *  Raising  the  Wind '  was  played  to  a  very  thin  box  audience,  and  how 
the  light  weights  were  enabled  to   keep   their  seats  in    the   saddle  none  could 
understand.      Even  if  the  Admiral  had  been  present  we  do  not  think  he  would 
have  ventured  up  to  his  favourite   gallery,  where,   telescope  in  hand,  he  looks 
out   for   the  non-tryers  as   a    coast-guard   officer  for   a  smuggler,  unbending 
graciously  to  the  press,  who  on  this  occasion,  not  being  educated   at  a  naval 
school,  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence.     Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
*  diving   operations,'    Mr.   Brayley  pursued   them  after  the   Great   Warwick 
Handicap,  but  the  venture  was  not  so  profitable  as  the  previous  one,  and  the 
sister  to  the  Drake,  which,  from  her  very  name,  ought  to  have  been  backed   in 
such  weather,  swam  away  with  the  race,  the  Diver  never  being  able  even  to 
get  near  her  tail ;  thus  pioving  that  the  latter  had  some  pretensions  to  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, although  she  was  *  chucked  in  '  here,  from  an  idea  she  could  not 
stay.       Warwick  is   quite   the   stronghold  of  steeple-chasing,   and  now  Mr. 
Powell  gave  us  a  performance  of  L'Africaine,  which  was  quite  as  grand  if  not 
as  remunerative  as  that  of  Meyerbeer's  at  Covent  Garden,  or  Burnand's  at  the 
New  Strand.      Such  a  horse  is  worthy  of  such  an  owner  as  Mr.  Powell,  with 
whom  we  hope  he  v;ill  run  as  long  as  the  opera,  for  we  shudder  to  think  into 
what  an  instrument  of  torture  he  would  be  converted  if  he  were  in  some  hands. 
And    the    steeple-chasers   of    France    have  as   much    right  to   be    pi'oud   of 
L'Africaine  as  their  breeders  of  Gladiateur.    The  Biadgate  Cup  led  to  a  scene 
between  Mr.  Meriy  and  Mr.  McGeorge,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it ;  and  as  it  involved  a  question  of 
precedency  not  yet  provided  for  by  Burke,  Debrett,  or  even  Norroy   King  of 
Arms,  we  describe  it,  in  order  that  the  subject  may   be  well  ventilated.     It 
would  seem  that  the  jockeys  being  as  mutinous  with  Mr.   McGeorge  as  they 
had  been  at  Liverpool  with  Mr.  Marshall,  and  an  hour  or  more  being  what  is 
called  *  cut  to  waste '  in  trying  to  subdue  the  malcontents,  Mr.  Merry's  patience 
was  exhausted,  and,  like  Governor  Eyre,  at  Jamaica,  he  started  himself  for  the 
scene  of  action.     When  he  got  there  he  resolved  to  take  the  command  him- 
self,  and  desired  Mr.  McGeorge  to  haul  down  his  flag,  which  the  latter 
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declined  In  language  bodi  terse  and  emphatic,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  a 
horrible  fate  might  await  him  if  he  resigned  his  commission  to  any  but  his 
superior  officers.  Stung  beyond  endurance  at  what  he  conceived  an  extension 
of  the  mutiny,  *  Sam,'  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  snatched  at  the  flag,  which 
was  clutched  by  the  holder  as  tight  as  grim  death  to  a  marine,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  which,  for  its  intensity,  reminded  the  crowd — who  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely— of  the  famous  picture  of  '  The  Fight  for"  the  Standard  '  at  the  Battle 
of  Naseby.  However,  before  victory  could  be  declared  for  either  side,  the 
Stewards  found  their  way  to  the  spot,  the  combatants  were  separated  again,  and 
a  start  of  some  sort  or  another  effected.  Whether  Mr.  McGeorge  will  take 
office  under  Mr.  Merry  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  urge  on  those 
who  would  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  them,  that  both  were  animated  by  a  strict 
sense  of  duty,  and  not  by  any  improper  or  pecuniary  motives. 

As  is  customaiy  at  this  season  of  the  j^ear,  several  changes  have  been  made 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  regard  to  their  trainers.  Harry  May,  so  many 
years  with  Mr.  Capel,  at  Codford,  is  promoted  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Stam- 
ford's stud  at  Ernville,  vice  Smith,  retired.  To  state  that  Lord  Glasgow  is 
without  a  trainer  will  create  no  surprise,  and  Johnny  Osborne,  who  is  *  clerk 
in  charge,'  will  make  the  twenty-third  person  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
intrusted  with  his  valuable  stud.  But  it  will  excite  astonishment  that  his  lord- 
ship should  have  condescended  to  have  published  a  declaration  from  a  dis- 
charged seiTant,  that  General  Peel  coughed  veiy  often  between  Epsom  and 
Ascot,  and  that  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  it.  Certainly  those  who 
saw  the  dead  heat  he  made  with  Ely,  the  best  four-year-old  of  modern  times, 
will  admit  that  the  cough  could  not  have  been  a  very  severe  one,  \vhile  his 
condition  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Glasgow,  Lord  Derby,  and  Mr.  Chaplin, 
who  saw  him  the  evening  previous  to  the  race,  to  be  superb,  and  we  fancy  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  found  again  in  the  same  state.  Neither  did  Strafford  ever 
run  so  good  a  race  as  he  did  with  Fille  de  L'Air,  so  that  the  veteran  trainer 
may  well  treat  his  traducer  with  silent  contempt,  and  express  his  regi-et  at  his 
lordship  having  shown  such  signs  of  weakness  and  old  age.  Whether  the 
nameless  tribe  of  Flutters  and  Physalises  and  Birds  on  the  Wing  will  remain 
at  Ashgill  we  cannot  say,  but  we  imagine  his  lordship  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  trainer ;  as  he  has  exhausted  nearly  all  of  them,  and  the  few  that 
are  capable  of  taking  them  would  hardly  put  up  with  his  sending  a  man  with 
them  to  see  they  were  not  galloped  with  other  people's  animals.  A  training 
stable  is  like  a  republic  in  which  all  distinctions  are  levelled  ;  and  at  Danebury 
the  plating  mare  of  a  butcher  could  gallop  beside  the  horse  of  the  Duke  ot 
Beaufort  or  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  without  disparagement  to  their  dignity. 
Captain  Machell  undertakes  the  management  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  team,  and  Mi*. 
W.  Morris,  who  has  removed  his  horses  from  Goodv/in,  starts  Heyhoe's  eldest 
son  as  a  private  trainer.  This  change  has  led  to  some  newspaper  controversy  ; 
and  although  Goodwin  has  come  out  of  the  fire  as  clear  as  crystal,  he  must  be 
held  responsible  for  discrepancies  in  his  horses'  mnning  which  brought  scandal 
on  their  owners.  The  connection  which  existed  between  Mr.  George 
Brudenell  Bruce  and  Treen  is  at  an  end,  and  the  destination  of  that  gentleman's 
horses  is  at  present  unknown. 

Harry  Goater,  we  understand,  is  about  to  establish  a  Turkish  bath  at 
Littleton  for  the  use  of  his  horses,  in  consequence  of  the  great  benefit  which  a 
couple  of  animals  he  sent  to  Winchester  derived  from  it.  Theiefore  the 
Admiral  will  have  his  theoiy — which  he  introduced  with  so  much  ability  into 
our  columns — thoroughly  tested  and  reported  upon.  We  ourselves  agree  with 
Mat  Dawson,  that  the  system  applied  de  rigueur  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial to  horses  with  doubtful  legs,  which  require  flesh  taken  off  them.      But  to 
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do  the  thing  in  a  half-and-half,  careless  style,  wiil  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
and  the  great  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  will  be  in  impressing  upon  die  strappers 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  temj)erature  of  the  bath,  and  their  own  elbows 
at  work  afterwards.  As  so  many  of  our  readers  take  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, we  will  take  care  and  keep  them  posted  with  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment. A  curious  story  is  current  in  Hampshire,  and,  from  the  soui'ce  of  our 
information,  we  cannot  question  its  authenticity,  that,  a  couple  of  months  back, 
Wallace,  the  winner  of  the  Goodwood  Stakes  and  the  Stamford  Cup,  being 
fancied  very  much  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  was  concealed  by  the  groom 
in  charge  of  him  in  his  own  bedroom,  on  a  first  floor,  which  was  converted 
into  a  stable,  thus  contiiving,  like  Goldsmith's  chest  of  drawers,  a  double  debt 
to  pay.  How  long  he  enjoyed  these  quarters  we  cannot  say  ;  but,  when  we 
recollect  his  big  frame  and  that  fine  stride,  which  at  Stamford  stretched 
Avalanche's  neck  *  as  straight  as  a  ribbon,'  we  imagine  he  must  have  been  as 
glad  as  Stephens,  the  Fenian,  to  have  been  released  from  his  confinement.  And 
we  trust  the  official  assignee  to  v/hom  he  was  delivered  was  sportsman  enough 
to  give  him  the  use  of  his  legs,  even  if  they  were  not  so  active  as  when  they 
carried  the  pirate  colours  of  his  late  owner  at  Goodwood,  who  hoisted  them, 
he  remarked  to  us,  as  a  signal  that  Challoner  was  to  show  no  quarter  to  any- 
thing in  the  race.  Of  the  jockey  changes  the  most  notable  is  the  appointment 
of  Custance  to  the  office  of  first  jockey  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  a  Sidary  of  500/. 
per  annum,  which  appears  to  be  the  settled  salary  of  such  an  appointment  ;  and 
when  we  consider  how  long  Lord  Clyde,  and  officers  of  a  similar  grade,  were 
in  attaining  the  same  remuneration,  the  rate  of  pay  cannot  be  said  to  be  despi- 
cable. Wells  has  removed  from  Newmarket  to  Cannon  Heath,  on  account  of 
his  wife's  health  ;  and  that  he  is  thriving  in  the  world  we  augur  from  the  fact 
of  his  wishing  to  refuse  a  present  from  a  nobleman,  one  of  his  employers,  and 
who  at  the  July  Meeting  desired  to  mark  his  sense  of  his  ability,  by  giving  him 
a  sum  of  money,  considerably  over  a  hundred  pounds.  Taking  off  his  hat 
with  a  grace  worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Wells  informed  his  noble 
master  that  he   needed   it   not;   *  for  the  pleasure  of  his  lordship's  confidence, 

*  and  the  honour  of  riding  for   such   a  nobleman,  was  quite  a  sufficient   com- 

*  pensation.'  However,  not  to  be  baulked  in  his  kind  intention,  the  noble 
lord  in  question  purchased  for    him   shares  in  the  Ascot  Hotel  and  Stables,  to 

*  the  added  money  '  to  Wells's  ride.  The  occurrence  has  been  much  debated 
by  Wells's  professional  brethren  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  state  that,  to  use  the 
mildest  expression  at  our  command,  he  has  not  created  a  precedent  by  his  act, 
although  he  has  shown  no  deficiency  in  tact  and  good  breeding. 

In  the  Breeding  World  owners  are  beginning  to  look  alive  and  canvass  for 
subscriptions  ;  and  by  our  next  we  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  furnish  re- 
turns from  most  of  the  large  establishments.  At  Rawcliffe  The  Dollar  is  vei  y 
much  liked — almost  as  much  as  in  Mexico,  and  '  the  Master  of  the  Mint '  is 
filling  his  list  veiy  fast ;  and,  when  we  regard  his  running,  he  mast  be  admitted 
to  be  the  stoutest  Dutchman  we  have  yet  seen,  while  for  make  and  shape  he 
might  be  modelled.  That  sL^ong,  useful,  thick  horse.  Skirmisher,  has  also 
joined  the  Rawcliffe  ranks  ;  and,  considering  the  very  few  and  moderate  mares 
he  has  yet  had,  his  stock  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  chance  here  given 
him  of  being  seen  and  appreciated,  will  lead  to  his  being  more  thought  of  by 
the  Yorkshire  men,  with  whom  he  v/as  a  great  favourite  when  in  training. 
Blair  Athol  is  full  at  a  hundi-ed  guineas— an  unprecedented  price  fpr  a  four- 
year-old  horse,  whose  yearlings  have  never  even  been  seen.  Carnival  has  gone 
back,  we  believe,  to  Hooton,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Stockwell,  the  winnings 
of  whose  stock  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  sire,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
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last  few  years  ;  Tmmpeter  having  got  a  Csesarewitch  winner  the  first  time  of 
asking,  afforded  a  strong  contradiction  to  the  report  that,  from  being  an 
Orlando,  his  young  things  would  not  stay.  Already  a  long  list  of  names  are 
down  in  John  Day' s  books  for  maizes  of  his  own  employers  ;  and  John 
gives  out  he  will  be  as  full  as  early  as  last  year.  Mr.  Blenkiron  has  sent 
Dundee  to  try  the  air  of  Croft,  and  his  predilection  for  the  Marsyases  was 
proved  at  Lord  Stamford's  sale,  where  he  would  not  let  Zyngini  escape  him 
for  1 60  guineas.  Gradually  the  Middle  Park  mares  are  getting  to  be  the  first 
in  the  country  ;  and  Mr.  Blenkiron  adopts  the  wisest  plan  of  never  thinking  of 
price  when  there  is  a  mare  at  the  hammer,  of  a  running  family,  and  to  whose 
produce  he  thinks  the  public  will  take.  Isabel,  by  Newminster,  out  of  Board- 
ing-school Miss,  is  the  latest  addition  to  his  *  menagerie,'  as  is  Volley  to  that 
of  Hampton  Court,  where  St.  Albans  will  stand  again  on  his  own  account. 
We  believe  the  *  Noble  Master  of  the  Horse  '  (we  may  apply  the  title  in  both 
its  senses)  would  part  with  him,  provided  the  offer  came  up  to  his  expectations, 
which,  if  they  are  based  over  six  thousand,  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  high. 
Still,  if  his  yearlings  next  year  fetch  as  much  as  they  did  at  the  last  sale, 
St.  Albans  would  be  worth  the  reserve. 

At  Middleton-one-Row  matters  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  in  addition 
to  seventeen  mares,  they  have  a  dozen  foals,  three  of  which  are  by  Cavendish, 
and  the  same  number  by  Buccaneer,  and  the  remainder  are  credited  to  Oxford, 
Ivan,  Newcastle,  Cure,  Donateur,  and  Weatherbit — a  pretty  wide  distribution. 
Joey  Jones's  time  is  up,  but  he  remains  there  for  the  present,  and  Cavendish  is 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  stud.  Whether  he  will  make  a  stallion  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  next  year  will  most  probably  determine.  But  we  think  an 
establishment  of  the  character  of  Middleton,  and  with  such  resources  at  its 
disposal,  should  be  represented  by  a  horse  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  one  they 
may  depend  upon.  We  are  av/are  the  proprietors  were  too  late  in  their  appli- 
cation for  Thormanby,  who  would  have  drawn  '  crowded  houses,'  and  there- 
fore we  should  recommend  them  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  the  *  first  crack ' 
that  is  in  the  market,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  pay  them,  besides  advertising  the 
stud.  The  revenues  of  Prussia  must  be  in  a  flourishing  state  to  permit  4000/. 
to  be  given  so  readily  for  Buccaneer,  who,  although  a  horse  with  very  fine 
speed  while  in  training,  and  who  afterwards  had  thickened  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  thoroughbred  sires  we  ever  saw,  never  accomplished  suffi- 
cient on  the  1  urf  to  warrant  his  realizing  such  a  price.  And  we  conceive 
Lord  Portsmouth  must  regret  his  having  parted  with  him  so  soon  after  he 
had  taken  him  out  of  training.  At  Clumber  '  the  death  vacancy '  of  Ivan 
has  been  filled  up  by  Exchequer,  by  purchase.  He  is  a  horse  of  fine  size, 
with  plenty  of  substance,  and  from  his  breeding  he  will  be  a  fine  cross  for 
numbers  of  mares.  The  Scottish  Chief  will  be  the  lion  of  the  Acton  Stud 
Farm,  and  those  who  admired  him  on  that  famous  Ascot  Cup  day,  when  on 
being  pulled  out  a  second  time  he  won  the  Cup  easier  than  we  have  ever  seen 
before,  will  not  dislike  him  the  more  now  th  at  he  is  retired  from  the  stage  t© 
play  the  part  of  '  Paterfam-ilias.'  O  ur  limits  forbid  us  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  farm  itself,  bat  in  our  next  we  will  report  progress,  and  point  out 
Its  capabilities.  That  the  foreigners  are  prepared  to  support  the  decision  of 
the  Islington  Stewards  last  year  in  favour  of  Citadel  is  proved  by  the  hond-Jide 
offer  of  2,350/.  for  him,  and  as  v/e  fully  indorsed  the  award  at  the  time,  we  are 
glad  to  give  publicity  to  this  fact  in  confirmation  of  it. 

Our  Hunting  Returns  indicate  as  fair  sport  as  could  be  expected  in  such  tem- 
pestuous weather  as  v/e  have  experienced  all  the  month  ;  and  unless  a  change 
comes  soon,  hunters  will  be  very  dear  by  Christmas,  for  no  animals  can  stand 
the  present  ground  very  long.     As  loyal  subjects,  we  commence  our  notes  with 
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the  Queen's  Hounds,  who  on  the  14th  had  a  capital  run  of  one  hour  and  fifty- 
five  minutes  with  '  Piper  '  from  Putmec  Common,  being  the  *  best  thing  '  they 
have  had  this  season.      And  here  we   would  record   our  protest  against   the 
unseemly  conduct  of  some  members  of  the   London   and   other  brigades   who 
seem  to  go  out,  not  for  the  ])urpose  of  enjoying   sport,  but   of  marring   it  tor 
their  neighbours,  for  they  ride  with  the  stag  and   before  the  hounds,   and  the 
consequences  therefore  may  be  readily  imagined.      Such  individuals  may  fancy 
themselves  gentlemen,  but  it  they  were  aware  what  *  snobs '  and  *  gents  '  they 
are  considered  in  the  opinion  ot  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  them,  they 
would  abandon  a  practice  which  otherwise  will  be  checked  in  a  manner  which 
will   not  be   very  agreeable  to   their  teelings.      It  is   said  the   names   of  the 
offenders  will  be  gibbeted  in   the  sporting  papers,  and  if  this  be   the  case,  we 
shall  give  them  lasting  permanency  in  oui"  pages,   for  the  evil  must  be  crushed 
with  a  high  hand.     Davis,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  has  been  suffering  from  lum- 
bago, but  King  and  Morris  Hills  take  the  duty  off  his  hands  very  well,  while- 
their  nags  no  longer  serve  young  Towler  an  ojiportunity  for  venturing  his  bile 
at  them.      Hants  is  quite  the  county  of  gentlemen  huntsmen,  the   Hambledon, 
Vine,  Hursley,  New  Forest,  and  H.   H.  all  being  hunted  by  men  of  position 
and  standing.     Fiom  what  we  hear,  the  Hambledon  have  had   fair  sport  con- 
sidering the  weather  they  have  had  to  contend  with,  which   has  nearly  blown 
or  washed  out  of  the   saddle  those    keen   spirits  who  ventured  out  with  them. 
The  show  of  foxes  is  pretty  good,   but  might   be  impioved  if  owners  would 
take  a  leaf  out   of  the   book  of  that  true   and  genuine   sportsman,  8rr  Clarke 
Jervoise,  who  shows  almost  as  many  foxes   as   pheasants  when  his  woods  arc 
drawn.      The  H.  H.  have  not  done  badlv,  but  Mr.   Deacon  is  in  such  force 
with  his  horns  that  it  was  jokingly  said  at  the  covert  side  the  other  day  that  at 
the  end  of  the  season  he  would  very  likely  be  engaged  by  Mr.   Mellon  for  his 
promenade  concerts.      Mr.  James  Dean  has  made   a   good   beginning  with  his 
harriers,  having  had  a  run  on  Monday,  the  13th,  into  the  Vine  country,  when 
on  the  same  day  neither  the  Hursley,  H.  H.,  or  Hambledon  could  go  a  yard 
We   hear   the   Craven   have  been   having   very  good  sport,  the  best   being 
from    Hanastead   Mill,  on   the   8th,  one  hour  and  five  minutes,  and  killed  in 
the  Tedworth  country.     They  also   had   two   good   hunting  runs  on  the  i  5th, 
from    Aldborne   Chase,   each    ending  with  a  kill.      Up  to  the  2  3id  ult.,  they 
had   been  out  ten  times,  killed  five  brace  of  foxes,  and  ran  one  to  ground.     In 
Yorkshire  the  Badsworth    have   not   done  much,  but  Lord  Hawke  is  in  the 
saddle,  anxious  as  ever,  and  at  a  sensation  meet  at  Tryston,  Lord  Houghton  and 
his  distinguished  foreigners  were  astonished  to  see  the  veteran  bustling  about  the 
park,  alternately  blowing  up  his  field  and  then  his  horn.     The  Bramham  Moor 
have   had  fair   sport,   Goodall   killing  his  foxes  well.       On    the    loth,   from 
Thorp  Arch,  they  found  a  fox,  away  quick,  which  crossed  the  Wharf,  and  lan 
for  forty-five  minutes  straight  to   ground   at  Renshaw.       The  second  fox  gave 
them  a  quick  thirty-five  minutes  from  Hall  Park  Springs  and  kill  followed  a  ring. 
On  the  T  5th   they  were   blessed  with  a  rare   old-fashioned   hunting  run,  from 
Fairburn  willow-beds,  and  after  two  hours  forty  minutes  they  killed.      On  the 
1 8th  they  had  a  very  long  and  good  hunting  run  from  Sawwoods  to  Leeds  and 
back  and  lost  Reynard  in  the  dark.    The  run  on  the  23rd  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, for  it  was  a  regular  steeple-chase  from  Cowthorpe  ;  ten  minutes  up  wind. 
Bob  Lawley,  determined  the  dashing  iith  Hussars  should   not   show  him  the 
diminutive  tails  of  their  funny  coats,  took   the  lead,  and  evidently  thought  he 
was  leading   the  Life  Guards  to  glory.      But  neither  his  fine  military  seat  and 
undoubted   pluck  could  make  a  faint-hearted  horse  try  his  best  at  a  large  drain, 
and  awful  was  the  splash,  and   ludicrous  the  appearance,  of  the   half-drowned, 
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over-ambitious   rider.      On   the    24th  a  very  fine  run  followed,  from    Rudding 
Park   to    Saltergate   House,  a  lone  farm  three  miles   north  of  Harrogate,  six 
miles  from  point  to  point.     The  fox  ran  into  the  cellar.     Few  of  th  i  field  saw 
this  run.     The   York  and   Ainsty  are   having   good   sport,  and  find  plenty  of 
foxes.      On  the  22nd  they  had  a  very  fast  run   from   Red  House,  racing  their 
fox  to  within  a  field  of  Marston  Whin,  and   killing   in   the   Bramham    Moor 
countiy.      On  the  22nd  a  capital  run  from  Huntsingore   to   Skip   Bridge  and 
back,  the  first  twenty  minutes  very  fast.     The  Yorkers  are  determined  to  sup- 
port their  good  Master,  and  he   deserves   it.     The  faimers  in  Yorkshire  are 
rather  uneasy  ;  the  cattle  plague  is  very  bad.  They  hope  their  landlords  will  take 
more  and   more  to   hunting,   give  up  fat  hare  and  tame  pheasant  shooting,  and 
encourage  the  breeding  of  hunters.      We  hear  of  swells   giving  any  price   at 
Tattersall's,  but  they  grudge  giving  a  jolly  farmer  a  good  price.  The  Holderness 
keeps  up  Mr.  Hall's  prestige  for  showing  good  sport  to  his  friends,  and  on  the 
6th  of  the   month  ihey  had  a  capital  run  of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  from 
Arras  Wood  to   the  village  of  Welton,  where   their  fox  was  run  into.     Mr. 
Hall  was  veiy  unlucky,  breaking  the  back  of  a  valuable  horse,  the  second  acci- 
dent of  a  similar  kind  this  season.      Miss   Frances   Hall  rode   with  admirable 
judgment  throughout,  and  was  with   *  the  foremost  flight,'  as  might  be  expected 
from  those  acquainted  with  her  style  of  horsemanship.      On  Thursday  they  had 
the   fastest  fling   ever  seen   under  the  present  Mastership,  from  Red  House  to 
Marston  Whin.      Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  in  addition  to  the  run  we  have  already 
given,   had   another  good  one  from  Stillington,  killing,  after  forty-five  minutes, 
without  a  check  on  Yearsley  Moor.     The  most  conspicuous  performers  in  this 
were  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  i  ith  Hussars.   The  latter  losing  his  hat, 
and  coming  home  with  a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  was  mistaken  for  a  Turk 
with  a  turban.     This  corps,  we   are   given   to  understand,  are  very  popular   in 
York,   but    the   fashion   they  have  introduced  of  coming  out  with  bouquets  of 
maiden-hair  fern  and  flowers  in    their   coats    contributes  not  a   little  to   the 
amusement  of  the  old,  who  regard  it  as  quite  in  accordance  with  the  march  of 
intellect   and   Young   England  ;  and   it  is  said,  with  v/hat  degree  of  truth  v/e 
know  not,   that  the   reason  of  their   not   hunting   on  a  Monday*,   is   that  the 
arrangements  of  the   Great  Northern   Railway  do  not  permit  of  the  bouquets 
leaving  Covent  Garden  in  time  for  them.      If  this  be   the   case,  it   surely  only 
requires  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Seymour  Clarke  to  be  remedied. 
From  the  state  of  the  ground  the  falls  with  all  the  Yorkshire  packs  have  been 
numerous,   but   not  serious  ;  and  if  the  forward  riders  have   not   got  into  hot 
water  with  their   neighbours,  they  have  had  as   much  cold  as  if  they  had  been 
on  medical  certificate  at  Malvern.      Lord  Middleton  has  again  been  unfortunate 
in    the   same   locality  as  last  year,  finding   only  a  three-legged   fox  last  week, 
v/hich  ran  into  a  snare  and  was  killed  ;  and  we  hear,  also,  that  he  had  a  hound 
in  a  trap  in  the  same  coverts  this  year.      Major  Elwon  is  doing  The  Hurworth 
in    spirited  style,  and  the  v/ay  Carr  handles  his  hounds  gives  great  satisfaction 
in  a  country  where  it  must  be  difficult  to  please  after  the  antecedents  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.     The  Union  Hunt  Ball,  which  has  been  postponed 
f:3r  the  convenience  of  families,  will   come  off  on   the   6th  of  December,  and 
promises  to  be  a  brilliant  afi^air.      Leaving  the  North  for  *  The  Westward,'  we 
find  Lord   Portsmouth  with  another  series  of  those  long  runs  which  has  made 
his  career  as  Master  so  distinguished,  and  been  gradually  attracting  strangers  to 
the  North  of   Devon.      On   Monday  week  the   Noble  Earl  had  a  rattling  run, 
finding  near  the  borders  of  Dartmouth,  and  covering  twelve  miles  of  ground  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  all  but  killing  an  old  '  Hector'  in  the  open.     And 
on  Wednesday,  from  Lord  Fortescue's  seat,  they  had  both  a  good  and  bad  day's 
sport  ;  and  while  tiles  were  flying  about  in  the  neighbouring  tov/ns;  several  lost 
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chapcaux  were  obsci-ved  belonging  to  those  whose  peace  of  mind  was  distuibL-d 
by  the  inquiry  as  to  whetlier  Christy  or  Melton  was  their  hatter.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  list  of  noses  is  thirty-three  brace  and  and  a  half. 

At  Melton  they  are  all  very  pleased  with  the  sport  which  they  have  had, 
and  the  town  is  full  of  the  upper  ten.  Mr.  Clowes's  resignation  at  the  end  of 
the  season  is  said  to  be  detei  mined  upon,  as  he  has  not  received  the  support  he 
expected.  And  it  is  said  the  country  will  be  reconstructed,  Mr.  Tailby  going 
down  to  the  Wreck,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  having  the  Six  Hills  part  given 
up  to  him.  Lord  Poltimore  goes  on  with  his  hounds  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Dorsetshire  men,  who  convened  a  public  meeting  the  instant  they  heard 
of  his  retirement,  which  must  be  a  high  conijViiment  to  so  young  an  M.  F.  H. 

Our  obituary  is  not  a  long  one,  hap))ily,  this  month,  and  yet  it  includes  a 
name  which  will  never  perish  while  *  Byll  '  and  the  *  Sporting  Life  '  are  read 
by  the  people  of  England.  The  bearer  of  that  name  was  not  a  ripe  scholar  ; 
in  fact,  as  far  aseducation  went,  he  was  about  a  stone  behind  the  majority  of 
the  colonial  savages  who  acknowledge  Her  Majesty  as  their  Queen  Mother. 
In  social  status  he  had  difficulty  in  raising  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  bricklayer's 
labourer,  and  yet  he  was  known  by  repute  in  every  part  of  that  empire  on 
which  the  sun  is  said  never  to  set.  And  from  whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  he  derive  his  lustre.  Simply,  we  reply,  from  his  gameness  and  honesty, 
which  have  been  honoured  by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a  manner  which  is 
never  again  likely  to  be  imitated,  for  with  him  his  title  of  Champion  of  Eng- 
land may  be  said  to  have  died.  Tom  Sayers  was  no  ordinary  man  of  his  class, 
and  as  poets  are  said  to  be  born  poets,  so  prize-fighters,  we  suppose,  have 
similar  instincts  implanted  in  them,  for  Tom,  as  a  three-year-old,  was  'cham- 
pion of  our  alley,'  and  the  passion  for  using  his  hands  upon  others  grew  with 
his  years  and  strength.  We  will  not  rob  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  most  brilliant  paper  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
*  Sporting  Life,'  entitled  '  Personal  Recollections  of  Tom  Sayers,'  from  the 
pen  of  a  well-known  public  writer  who  does  not  wish  his  name  given  to  the 
world,  and  which  exhausted  the  whole  career  of  the  Champion  ;  but 
we  will  add  a  few  remarks  and  anecdotes  of  our  own  which  may  not  be 
out  of  place  as  we  have  never  seen  them  .  in  print.  He  was  born  in  Brighton, 
and,  having  begun  life  as  a  bricklayer's  assistant,  he  fought  his  way  up  the 
ladder  of  fame.  With  one  exception  (and  that  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career)  Sayers  was  uniformly  successful.  That  defeat  was  at  the  hands  of  Nat 
Langham,  and  the  latter,  upon  being  questioned  by  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Jockey  Club  how  he  had  achieved  such  a  victory,  answered,  '  I  put  my 
'  left  upon   his   nose   and   kept  it  there  for   two   hours,   and   that   beat   him, 

Mr.  P e.'      Sayers,  however,  profited   by  the  experience   thus  purchased, 

and,  although  he  never  met  Nat  again  except  as  a  friend,  his  victories  over 
Collins,  Jack  Grant,  Martin,  George  Sims,  Poulson  of  Nottingham,  Aaron 
Jones,  Benjamin  (twice),  Tom  Paddock,  Brettle,  and  the  Tipton  Slasher 
sufficiently  attest  that  he  was  no  common  man.  But  it  was  after  his  battle 
with  Heenan,  when  he  contended  under  every  conceivable  disadvantage,  that 
Tom's  popularity  reached  its  highest  acme,  and  a  public  subscription  was 
entered  into  for  him.  One  list  was  opened  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  those  hearty  English  gentlemen.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  cheerfully  subscribed.  An  officer  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Crimea  strongly  pressed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  the  like,  but  the. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  deaf  to  the  appeal.  Such  a  sum  was  raised 
en  the  Stock  Exchange  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  as  to  place 
Tom  in  a  position  of  ease  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Henceforth  he  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  sporting  inclinations  with  an  occasional  day  with   the 
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Brighton  Harriers,  and  he  was  to  be  seen  at  all  places  where  sportsmen  con- 
gregate, but  Newmarket  was  his  favourite  resort.  At  one  of  the  October 
meetings  he  and  his  friend  Langham  matched  their  ponies,  owners  up,  and 
Admiral  Rous  officiated  as  starter.  Nat's  pony  was  the  favourite  and  ought 
to  have  won,  but  as  his  rider  pulled  the  wrong  rein  at  a  critical  moment, 
Tom  won  by  superior  jockeyship.  Tom's  many  friends  have  to  answer  for 
the  shortness  of  his  days,  his  last  illness  being  brought  about  by  champagne 
fever  caught  at  Goodwood  Races.  In  fact,  as  an  old  acquaintance  remarked  to 
us,  he  died  from  not  knowing  Tod  Heatley  from  Haymarket  champagne,  and 
Whitechapel  from  old  Cognac  brandy,  and  he  drank  them  both  at  the  same 
time.  The  dying  hours  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  not  recorded  with  more 
minuteness  than  those  of  Tom,  and  those  who  were  privileged  to  see  him 
in  his  coffin, 

*  And  bent  themselves  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  last  day  of  nothingness  was  sped, 
Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Had  swept  the  spot  where  beauty  lingers,' 

declare  his  features  to  have  been  as  placid  as  those  of  Argyle,  the  night 
previous  to  his  execution.  And  when  his  comrades  learn,  as  the  world  have 
done,  that  his  trustees  consisted  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards  and  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  an  old  backer  ;  that  the 
names  of  his  medical  attendant,  domestic  chaplain,  and  tradesmen  were  given 
with  the  same  correctness  as  those  of  a  Royal  Duke,  they  will  endeavour  to 
emulate  his  fame,  and  try  for  a  niche  in  the  same  gallery.  His  funeral  was 
an  impressive  sight,  and  we  consider  a  very  appropriate  tribute  to  muscular 
bravery  under  proper  restraint.  The  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  '  account  we  believe 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Still  some  slight  mischief  may  have  been  done  by 
so  vast  a  mob.  Among  the  chief  mourners  was  Hotspur,  who  was  the 
chronicler  of  Tom's  battles,  and  who,  in  a  Hamlet  cloak,  looked  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  to  perfection.  Bob  Travers,  standing  on  one  toe  like  a  black 
Mercury,  was  a  conspicuous  object ;  for  never  having  witnessed  a  religious 
ceremony  before,  the  novelty  of  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
Mr.  Gideon,  we  believe,  retains  Tom's  fighting  boots  as  a  relic  of  him  ;  but 
we  are  rather  surprised  he  did  not  give  them  up  to  be  buried  with  him,  as  the 
Esquimaux  have  their  bows  and  arrows  put  into  their  coffins,  ready  for  use  in 
the  next  world.  In  conclusion,  the  Champion  of  England's  interment  was 
worthy  of  his  name  ;  and  as  we  shall  never  see  his  like  again,  so  we  are  never 
likely  to  witness  a  similar  ceremony,  which  has  rendered  Highgate  Cemetery, 
in  the  eyes  of  certain  portions  of  the  community,  as  sacred  as  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mahomedan. 

N.B. — A  most  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  whose  Portrait 
appears  in  our  Vignette,  unavoidably  stands  over  for  next  month. 
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